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LEGTSI.ATIVE ASSEMBLY. 

Wednesday^ Ist Fehriiary^ 1933. 


ADDRESS BY HIS EXCELLENCY THE VICEROY TO THK 
MEMBERS OF THE LEGISLATIVE ASSEMBLY. 

His Excellency the Viceroy: Gentlemen, in greeting Honourable Mem- 
bers this morning at tlio commencement of this Session of the Legislative 
Assembly, I feci sure I am voicing their sentiments when I say how sorry I 
am that Sir Ibrahim Rahim tool ah, the Honourable President, has been 
prevented by illness from attending today’s proceedings. Before giving 
my usual survey of tlicf various matte^rs of public concern upon which 
Honourable ]\rem])ers should receive iiifornnition, I wish to express my 
thankfulness for the fact that during the past few months there has been: 
a most satisfactory change in the political outlook throughout the whole 
of the country, brought about, as I think, by a feeling of confidence in 
the belief that I and my Government are striving with absolute sincerity 
to advance as rapidly as possible constitutional reforms and at the same 
time to secure peaceful conditions which are so essential in starting our 
new form of administration whereby Indians will be given the control 
of their administrative aiTairs. 

It is not my purpose today to say a word on what I hnlicvo to be 
the reasons for this change. My object is to express my thanks to all 
those who are mainly responsible for bringing it about. 

To the members of all the Services tliroughout this country I tender 
my grateful thanks for the devoted and loyal manner in which they have 
carried out their duties during the past two years, which has been a period 
of groat stress and strain, during which we have been faced with an 
economic depression which has been unparalleled in our history. 

My thanks are also very sincerely due to Honourable Members of our 
two Legislative Chambers for the helpful guidance and criticism they 
have given us in the discussions and decisions we have arrived at in 
regard to such Legislative measures as wo have laid before them during 
the past months. 
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And, lastly, my thanks are very specially due to every class and 
interest in this country for the steadiness and fortitude with which they 
have all withstood the difficulties of the unprecedented economic depres- 
sion which might well Jiave caused considerable unrest among the vast 
population we have to care for. 

The clouds of that depression are still jQver us, but I am full of 
hope that they will soon disappear, and that if we^jontinue to co-operate 
together, each in our way towards better days, India .wijl be amongst the 
first of the countries of the world to take advantage of an economic 
revival. 

I do not propose to deal at any length with Foreign Affairs, since 
happily there is little infomiation to give Honourable Members of the 
past six months except that India’s relations with her neighbours have 
continued to be of the most satisfactory and friendly character. You will 
be glad to learn that our policy of peaceful penetration among tJie tribes 
of the North-West Frontier is producing excellent results, and I am 
informed that the administered districts of the North-West Frontier Pro- 
vince are enjoying unprecedented freedom from trans-border raids. I may 
also take this opportunity of acknowledging the friendly co-operation, which 
we liave received from the Afghan (lovernment in dealing with the tribal 
problems on our common border. With regard to our other frontiers I 
must express rny deep regret at the lamented death of His Highness the 
late Maharaja Sir Bhim Shiunsheft Jang Bahadur, Prime Minister and 
Cornmandcr-in-Cliief of Nepal, whom I had the honour of entertaining in 
Calcutta little more than a year ago. This sad event has robbed Nepal 
of a distinguished statesman and India of a staunch friend, but we can 
find consolation in the fact that he has been succeeded by one whose 
qualities as statejjman, soldier and friend give us all confidence that the 
associuiVm btdwohn our two countries will be as close and mutually 
lielpful in the futiu*e as it has been in the past. 

In September last I made a reference to the unsatisfactory economic 
position of the Indian agriculturist. There has been some further improve- 
ment in the situation since then, and such evidence as is available 
encourages the hope* that the worst period of depression is over. The 
winter crops have been good in most parts of the country, and prices of 
agricultural produce, though still low, maintain an upward tendency. 
Meanwhile, wherever necessary. Local fOovemmente continue to igive 
relief by advancing loans and granting suspensions and remissions of land 
revenue cess. Of the special measures under consideration by certain 
Local Governments which I mentioned in my last address, the Central 
Provinces Debt Conciliation Bill is expected to be passed into law shortly. 
Tlic report of the United Provinces Agricultural Debts Committee is now 
before the Local Government who are also endeavouring to find a formula 
for adjusting rent and revenue automatically with major fluctuations ill 
prices without need for resort to courts. 

The world-wide economic depression has inevitably had its repercussions 
on Indians overseas. In Ceylon and Malaya, Indian labour employed on 
ilhe tea and rubber estates has felt the effect of the fall in the price of 
ihesp commodities. Wages have had to be reduced, but my Government 
have endeavoured, successfully, with the co-operation of the Governments 
concerned, to prevent such reduction from adversely affecting the labourer’s 
standard of living. For those who are unwilling to work on reduced 
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wages facilities for repatriation to their homes in India have been secuifed. 
Our Agents in both countries are watching the economic situation carefully 
with a view to safeguarding the interests of Indian labour. In South 
Africa also unemployment is common among Indians, especially in Natal, 
but our Agent there has made representations for relief to the Union 
Government which we have reason to believe have proved fruitful. The 
only other point which I need touch upon before passing from this subject 
is the appointment last October by the Union Government of the Com- 
mission to enquire into the Occupation ot proclaimed land by Indians in 
the Transvaal. The Commission, wliich is presided over by Mr. Justice 
Feetham of the Supreme CV)urt of the Union, has started work, and my 
(jovcrnment await its report with keen interest. 

I followed with keen interest your proceedings during the last Session 
with regard to the Trade Agreement which had been made at Ottawa by 
my Government with His Majesty’s Government in the United Kingdom, 
and it naturally afforded me the utmost satisfaction that the decision at 
which you arrived after prolonged consideration confirmed the action which 
my Government had taken in sending their representatives to the Imperial 
Economic Conference and in concluding a Trade Agreement. That your 
decision was a wise one I firmly believe, and I shall look forward with 
great interest to the results of the periodical examination which you have 
decided to impose on the working of the Agreement in order to test in 
the light of actual experience its effeei upon Indian commerce and industry. 

I sincerely trust that this new departure in. our tariff ])oliey will be found 
to have justified itself and to have been of definite assistance towards that 
revival of commercial prosperity which we all so anxiously desire to see 
effected. 

In my speech at the opening of the September Session I apprised 
Honourable Members of the notable success acliieved by the Army authori- 
ties under the direction of His Exeellcncv the Commander-in-Chit'f in 
reducing the cost of Defence; and I then indicated that the limits of 
retrenchment had almost, if not. quite, been reached. Since then, as part 
^of His Excellency’s schemes for economy, we have been compelled to 
disband certain famous units, whose long and distinguished records of service 
must command our admiration and respect. It is with the deepest regret 
that I have seen the names of the Pioneer Regiments disappear from our 
Army List, but I have no doubt that the traditions that they have created 
will be worthily maintained by those of the personnel who are being 
transferred to other units of the Army. 

Another measure that you will shortly have to consider is one that aims 
at reducing the <*ost of the Auxiliary Force. Our thanks are due to the 
units concerned for the spirit in which they have accepted the need for 
economy; and I think I can assure them that the measures we intend 
.to introduce will hot prejudice the efficiency of the Force as a whole. 

I expect Honourable Members remember the several occasions on which 
I have emphasised the determination of my Government not to relax the 
measures m force against civil disobedience so long as the circumstances 
exist which make them necessary. I am glad to think that not only has 
that policy had the anticipated eflPect of reducing still further the propor- 
tions of the civil disobedience movement, but that it has commended itself 
to the judgment of an ever-increasing number of moderate men, who 
realise the harm done to the political and economic interests of the country 
i by the disastrous policy pursued by the Congress. In order to prevent 
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a recrudescence of the civil disobedience movement, it was necessary for 
my Government to ask the Legislature to strengthen the general law by 
the inclusion of a considerable number of the provisions of the consolidated 
Ordinance, which expired at the end of December. It is an invidious 
task for a Legislature to enact special, even though temporary, measures of 
this character, and it cannot be expected that a Legislature will shoulder 
that responsibility unless it is convinced of the reality of the menace from 
which the country requires to be protected. The experience, however, of 
the last few years has made that menace too plain to be ignored, and 
not only the Central Legislature, but the Legislatures in all those Province® 
where the civil disobedience movement has been most intense, have with 
no uncertain voice given to the Governments the powers whereby the 
forces of disorder can be kept in check and to the country the prospect of 
a steady return to peaceful conditions. The Acts which are now on the* 
Statute ]3ook will not be permanent, but will be in force during the 
difficult period of transition from the present to the new constitution, when 
there is a special risk of certain elements in the population trying ta 
substitute the methods of revolution for those of constitutional and orderly 
progress. I trust that when tlie period for which these Acts will remain 
in force has expired, those, in whose hands the power will then rest, will 
find themselves able safely to discard thorn, and that the threat which direct 
action presents to ilie evolution of constitutional self-government will have 
been destroyed. I regret that there are not as yet any open signs of a 
recognition on the part of the leaders of the civil disobedience movement 
of the hann their policy has caused to the country. Though their effort® 
to revive enthusiasm meet with little success, they still remain pledged to 
that policy. I am firmly convinced, however, that the march of events 
will gradually carry them further and further away from the sterile methods 
of negation and obstruction, and that in spite of themselves they will find 
that tlie}^ arc caught up in the living forces of constructive politics which 
the near approach of the new constitution is releasing on all sides. 

I must refer once more to the sinister terrorist movement in Bengal. 
Shortly after I last addressed the Assembly, two serious outrages occurred, 
the dastardly attack on the Railway Institute at Pahartali, near Chittagong, 
and the second attempt, fortunately again unsuccessful, against the life 
of Sir Alfred Watson, Editor of the Statcs7}ian. Since then there has, 

I am glad to say, been some improvement in the situation. The Bengal 
Legislative Council have given the Bengal Government all the powers 
for which they have asked, and have passed a special Act aimed at tho 
suppression of terrorist outrages, and a further Act which enhances the 
punishments for offences in connection with fire-arms and explosives, 
and, it is hoped, will operate" as a deterrent to those who, either to assist 
the terrorist movement or merely for gain, smuggle arms into the Presi- 
dency. The despatch of troops to the Province has also had a reassuring 
effect on the loyal population, and I believe has helped ^to convince the 
anarchical elements that Government are prepared to use all their powers 
to stamp out this evil. But it is not merely by arrests and police measures 
that the movement can be eradicated. The Members of this Assembly 
have recognised that much can be done, by influencing public opinion, 
lo warn the youth of Bengal against allowing themselves to become entangl- 
ed in murderous conspiracies, dangerous to their country and ruinous to 
•themscl res. And I hope I am not too sanguine in thinking that I detect 
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signs that public opinion is ranging itself in a more practical way agaitist 
the doctrines that lead these young men astray, and that there is a growing 
recognition that the success of these methods of terrorism would be fatal 
to the hopes of peaceful progress in the Province. • 

Honourable Members will doubtless have studied, with care and with 
interest, the reports as they appeared day by day in the Press of the 
proceedings of the Third Pound Table (Jonfereuce which concluded just 
before Christmas. As on the previous occasions my Government have 
made arrangements to bring out an Indian edition of the valuable reports 
which represent the labours of the Conference. I understand that copies 
arc now available and have been supplied to all Members of the House. 

Honourable Members will not expect rno to review in any detail the 
work done by the Conference; but I may be permitted to pass on some 
of the general impressions it has left on iriy mind. From accounts reach- 
ing us a signal feature was the determination of all who participated in 
the deliberations, wli ether on the Brit'sh or c^n the Indian side, to get 
to grips with the dillicnlt problems with which they were confronted and 
hammer out practicial solutions calculated to carry witli them the greatest 
common measure of consent. I have been impressed by the workmanlike 
way in which one complicated subject after another was taken up and 
discussed, and the conclusions reached expeditiously recorded for future 
use and guidaiipe. 

My nc.xt impression is of the general goodwill which is so clearly seen 
to have animated the discussions. Even wliwe differences of opinion have 
remained, mutual respect for views sirangly felt has asserted an influence 
which is itself of good augury for the future. 

My last and strongest impression is of work well done and another 
milestone beliind us on the road of constitutional advance. There is no 
tarrying on that road. Steadily and surely the inarch to Federation 
proceeds. 

Since their return from England I have taken the opportunity to meet 
individual delegates in order to place' myself in direct touch with their 
views. From remarks they have made to me it is clear that the personal 
contacts they established at home with members of the British delegation 
have left them in no doubt of the evident intention of His IMajcsty’s 
Government to press on to a conclusion the great work to which they have 
set their hand. There is one passage in the speech of the Secretary of 
State at the conclusion of the Conference to which I would particularly 
refer. You will remember that some pressure \vas put on tlie Secretary 
cf State by members of the Indian delegation to enter a definite date in 
the Bill at which time the Federation should come into being. The Secre- 
tary of State explained the grave diflic.ultics in the wixy of that suggestion, 
bpt gave two pledges, the importance of wd:ich has, I feel sure, not been 
lost on public opinion in this country. In the first place the Secretary 
of State declared that it is not the intention of His Majesty’s Government 
to inaugurate any kind of provincial autonomy under conditions which 
might leave Federation to follow on as a mere contingency in the future. 
In the second place, speaking not only for the British Government, but 
for the British delegation as a whole, lie stated that between now’ and the 
passage of the Bill His Majesty's Government would do everything within 
their power to remove any obstacles that may at present stand in the way 
of the Federation coming into being at as early a date as possible. These 
assurances were given as a declaration publicly made of the course His 
Majesty's Government have set themselves to follow. 
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Let us then pause for a moment and take stock of the position. The 
series of three Eound Table Conferences has completed the period of 
preparation. * It now lies with His Majesty's Government* to place their 
proposals before Parliament. The broad lines of their programme are 
already known to you. TJiey intend without loss of time to embody their 
scheme of constitutional reform in what is commonly described as a 
White Paper for presentation to Parliament. The White Paper, though 
not itself a Bill, will contain the definite proposals of His Majesty's 
Government. The public memory is sometimes short, so I take the liberty 
of reminding Honourable Members of the reasons given for the procedure 
contemplated. As the Secretary of State has said, it has been the inten- 
tion of successive Governments that a Joint Select Committee of both 
Houses of Parliament should be called upon at some stage to examine 
the proposals for constitutional reform. In recommending to Parliament 
that this important task sliall be performed before any Bill is introduced, 
His Majesty’s Government (and here I am quoting the words used by 

th(i Secretary of State last year) hope to facilitate Indian co operation’ 

and ensure its effective influence in what is probably the most important 
stage in the shaping of the constitutional reform and at a lime before 
irrevocable decisions are taken by Parliament. The procedure Parliament 
will follow, once the White Paper has been presented, is of course a 

matter for Parliament itself to decide; but I have no doubt that the 

Secretary of State will shortly make clear tlie exact intentions of His 
Majesty’s Govemment as regards the lines of future procedure and I am 
confident that places will be found for some representatives of the Indian 
Legislature among the persons to be called into consultation with tho 
Joint Select Committee. In the meantime I disclose no secrets when 
I say that the present is a period of considerable official activity both in 
the India Office and here in the departments of my Government in com- 
pleting material required for inclusion in tlic Wliito Paper. I eau under- 
stand the iinpatieiiee of those wlio wish to see the White Paper and 
study its contents. It. may be expected to give a coihplete picture of the 
constitution His Majesty’s Government have in mind, both for the form 
of government in the Provinces, and for the Federal Government at tho 
Centre proclaiming in its shape and composition the cssonlial unity of this 
great country. Pardon me if T remind Honourable Members that the 
preparation of a document of such transcending inipoi’tance rciquiros the 
closest care and attention and that this brief interval, I can give Honour- 
able Members tlic assurance that it is only a brief interval, after the 
conclusion of the Conference is essential to enable the task to be well and 
truly done, j 

There is one step of vital importance in connection with the new 
constitution wii-h which all of you, gentlemen, as Members of the Indian 
Legislature, will he directly concerned. I allude to the setting up of a 
Eeserve Bank. T need not repeat the statements of the ?>ecretary of 
Stale in his reported speeches at the Conference on this matter, but you 
will appreciate from them that it will be necessary to pass a Reserve 
Bank Bill during tlie months which will now intervene before the inaugura- 
tion of the new constitution. I trust that we shall find ourselves in accord 
with you on all the main conditions necessary for the creation of a sound 
aod independent Bank, and I hope tliat it will be possible to make known 
to you before the end of this Session the programme for procedure in this 
matter. 
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As regards finance, I have some matters of interest to bring to your 
attention. So far as the Budgetary position is concerned I do not propose 
to anticipate the statement to be made in four weeks time by the Finance 
Member. But, as you know, important transactions have been proceeding 
recently as regards the public debt, and I think it may be appropriate if I 
take this occasion to tell you something of my Government’s plans and 
expectations in this field. In all that we are doing now we have one 
paramount object in view, and that is to prepare the position for the 
Indian Government under the new constitution so that the financial 
foundations may be sound and so that the new Government may find itself 
freed from enbarrassments in its early years. For this purpose it is 
particularly important that the large volume of short term debt maturing 
over the next few years should be converted into. long term securities, so 
that the new Government may find itself freed from the anxiety of having 
to meet substantial loan maturities, during its early years. 

A second object of great and immediate importance is to take advantage 
of the improved credit of the Government of India to reduce the rate of 
interest payable on Government loans. 

In order to achieve these two objects we have, ever since the turn 
of events gave us an opportunity last yea**, been working according to a 
carefully planned programme. Since June, 1932, we have now launched 
no less than four important loan transactions three of which have been 
completed. We started with a loan to meet our immediate cash require- 
ments in June, and followed that in August with our first conversion 
operation. Then in the last ten days we have taken two more important 
steps, first a cash loan for 15 crorea for which the subscription list was 
opened on the 23rd January and closed in half an hour heavily over- 
subscribed, followed on the 24th of January by the announcement of a 
conversion offer for three issues totalling over 50 crores which we have 
the right to repay during 1033. I think I may say incidentally that this, 
must be a record in ilie financial iiistory of the Government, and I note 
that one very enterprising weekly journal in Calcutta had to Issue special 
Buppleincnts dealing with our loans in two successive weeks. These last 
two operations were, of course, closely connected, the first having been 
designed to reinforce the Government’s cash position and to tost the 
strength of the market as a preliminary to the second. It has been very 
gratifying that our plan so far has been attended with such signal success. 

Now there is oue feature about this programme to which I must call 
special attention. At each step the level of the Government’s credit has 
been raised, and whereas in June last we borrowed on a basis of somewhat 
over per cent., the hast transactions show Governnient’s c»*cdit estab- 
lished very nearly at a 4 per cent, level. While this steady raising of 
our credit has strengthened our own position and will ulliniately mean 
substantial savings in the Budget, the process has also brought considerable 
profit to those members of the investing public that have taken advantage 
of the opportunities thus successively offered. This in itself has helped 
to fulfil the important purpose of restoring confidence generally, and our 
latest reports from investment centres show that this confidence among 
investors is spreading. This must not only help the general recoveiy of 
business but will afford us opportunities of still further strengthening our 
own position, and it is our purpose to continue on the lines hitherto so 
successfully pursued. This, gentlemen, is all of happv augury for the 
future. * 
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The steps wliich I have just described will, I hope, lead us towards 
greater economies in expenditure. But that is only one side of the pioturei 
and on the other it is of equal, or perhaps even greater importance, to 
consider the economic development of the country. 1 think it is true to 
say that there is now in the world, and particularly in India, a growing 
sense that in present world conditions some sort of economic planning is 
necesscary for every country. My Goverimient is very much ali\e to this 
feeling and Jierc again we have our eyes on t'lie future iind clesjre to 
pre])aro for the new (loveiiimeTit nu'asures for providing iiM)re accurate 
statistical information, and for evolving a co-ordinated economic policy. 
T hope that we shall shortly bo able to make known certain plans in this 
connection which arc now under our consideration. At I lie inomcTit 1 
wish to ('.all your atiention to one particular imiltcr on whicli we are 
taking action which is an iniportant illustration of tire work wliich requires 
to be done in ibis field. Coivmiunications and iraiisporl me of vital 
importance in the development of every coiinlrv, hut more esnecia.ily to a 
country so vast as India. The competiHon of road and rail transport has 
produced acute problems in many countries, and, although in India 
these problems are not yet so acute as in some othei* eonlinonls, it is 
essential that a properly co-ordinated plan should be preniirt'd if w^e are 
to avoid the serious difficulties which arc being faced elsewdierc. A 
valuable report on this subject has just been completed for the Govern- 
ment by two export onicers and we propose as soon as possible after the 
conclusion of this Session to hold a conference at whicli all Provincial 
Governments, the Paihvay Board, and certain nnofficial organ i set ions wnll 
be represented. This conference .will deal with questions such as the 
co-ordinated development of roads and railways, the methods by w^hich 
such development may be financed, the taxation bf motor transport and 
other kindred matters. It is a particularly appropriate occasion for the 
discussion of these questions, because after a long period of restriction in 
public expenditure we arc now, I hope, approaching times, when, aided 
by the consolidation of our financial position and the improvement of our 
credit to whic.h T have already referred, and with prospects of cheap money, 
we may be able to initiate plans which will not only permanently improve 
the economic productivity of the country, but in their execution help to 
set money in circulation which is so necessary in the present depression. 

In leaving you to your duties T earnestly pray that sound judgment 
and a desire for mutual understanding and goodwill may characterise 
this Session of the Legislature and may thus carry India further forw’ard 
to the fulfilment of her legitimate aims and aspirations. 



The Assembly met in the Assembly Chambeir of the Council House 
in New Delhi, at a Quarter Past Twelve of the Clock, being the First Day 
of the Fifth Session of the Fourth Legislative Assembly, pursuant to 
Section 63-Df2) of the* Government of India Act. The Deputy President 
(Mr. B. K. Shanmukham Chetty) was in the Chair. 


MEMBEES &WOBN : 

U Ba Maumr, M.L.A. (Burma: Non-European); 

Mr. Andrew Gourlay Clow, C.T.E., M.L.A. (Government of India: 
Nominated Official) ; 

Khan Bahadur J. B. Vacliha, C.I.E., M.L.A. (Government of India: 
Nominated Official) ; 

Mr. Arthur Gordon Leach, M.L.A. (Madras: Nominated Official); 

Mr. Pratap Chandra Dutt, M.L.A. (Madras : Nominated Official) ; 

Mr. Wilfred Wilmot Smart, M.L A. (Bombay: Nominated Official); 

Mr. Charles Konningale Seaman, M.L.A. (Central Provinces: Nomi- 
nated Official) ; and 

Mr. Charles Frederick Grant, M.L.A. (Buima : Nominated Official). 


QUESTIONS AND ANSWEES. 

Position of Indian Students under the Immigration Rule in the United 

States of America. 

1. *Mr. Gaya Prasad Singh: lias the attention of Government been 
drawn to the immigration rule in the United States of America under 
whic.h any immigrant student admitted as a non-n[uota immigrant under 
the provisions of sub-division (e), section 4 of the Immigration Act of 
1924, who engages in any business or occupation, or who labours for hire, 
shall be deemed to have abandoned his status as an immigrant student, 
and shall be taken into custody and deported? How will this affect Indian 
students in the United States? 

Mr. H. A. F. Metcalfe: The attention of Government has been drawn 
to the section of the Immigration Act of 1024 to which the Honourable 
Member refers. I understand that the United States Department of Labour 
have recently announced that they will henceforward enforce as strictly as 
possible Eiilo 10, Sub-division (D) of the immigration rules of January 
1st, 1930, which reads as follows: 

“Amy immigrant student admitted to the United States as a non-quotci immigrant 
ondier the provisions of sub-division (c), section 4 of the immigration act of 1924, who 
fails, neglects or refuses regularly to attend the school, college, academy, seminary, 
or university to which he has been admitted or who otherwise fails, neglects, or refuses 
to maintain the status of a hond-fide, student, or who is expelled from such institution; 
OT who engages in any business or occupation for profit, or who labours for hire, shall 
be deemed to have abandoned his status as an immigrant student, and shall on the 
warrant of the Secretary of Labour be taken into custody and deported.** 

( 9 ) 
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The Department have, on the other hand, agreed as the result of 
protests from college presidents and educational authorities to interpret 
this rule so as to permit alien students to work in exchange for their room 
and board or in part payment for their tuition but not to obtain funds 
from employment outside the institution where they are studying or the 
lodgings in which they are residing. The rule as thus interpreted will 
affect Indian students in the United States in the same way as it will 
affect students of any other nationality and if they offend against the 
provisions of the rule they will be liable to arrest and deportation. 

Mr. Lalchand Navalrai: Will the Honourable Member be pleased to 
state if there is any rule or law or Ordinance in India which prohibits 
alien studenis to come to this country for a special study and to be treated 
ill the same way as the United States Government does? 

Mr. H. A. F. Metcalfe: T am afraid I must ask for notice of that 
question as I have no information on the subject. 

Mr. Lalchand Navalrai: Will the Honourable Member be pleased to 
say if there has been any instance in India in which such treatment has 
been meted out? 

Dr. Ziauddin Ahmad: Or in any other country in the world? 

Sardar Sant Singh: Wliat was the practice in the United States of 
America before this rule was framed? 

Mr. H. A. F. Metcalfe: Will the Honourable Member repeat the* 
question ? 

Sardar Sant Singh: May I know what has been the practice in the 
United Stat(*s of America up till the time this regulation was framed? 

Mr. H. A. F. Metcalfe: I am afraid that my knowledge of the United 
States history is not sufficient to enable me to answer the Honourable 
Member’s question. 

Mr. Lalchand Navalrai: May I know from the Honourable Member if 
the Government of India approve of such treatment being meted out to 
Indians in tlu. United States of America? If not, are they going to take 
any retaliatory measure? 

Mr. H. A. F. Metcalfe: I would point out to the Honourable Member 
that the Government of India’s approval is not necessary to matters within 
the discretion of the United States Government. 

Mr. Lalchand Navalrai: Does the Honourable Member know that the 
Chinese Government and tlie Japanese Government and other Governments 
have, on occasions like this, actually retaliated in order to see that the 
interests of their countrymen are safeguarded and protected by making 
rules of a. similar nature for the subjects of the foreign Governments 
concfcrned ? 

Mr, H. A. F. Metcalfe: I have no knowledge of any such retaliatory 
legisl.;lion. 
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Mr. Lalchand Navalrai: Will the Honourable Member make enquiries 
and take up this matter and get some protection for Indians? 

Mr. H. A. F. Metcalfe: If the Honourable Member will put down a 
question on paper, I should be glad to do my best to obtain the information 
for him. 

Mr. Lalchand Navalrai: My submission is this 

Mr. Deputy President (Mr. II. K. Bhanmukham Chetty) : The Honour- 
able Member must ask a question. 

Mr. Lalchand Navalrai: The Honourable Member said that Indian 
students were being treated in a harsh manner. I ask him whether the 
Government of India are going to give protection to them. 

Mr. H. A. F. Metcalfe: I am unable to say what action the Govern- 
ment of India are going to take. If the Honourable Member will put 
down a question on the paper, I will do my best to give him an answer. 

Mr. Lalchand Navalrai: May I ask whether my suggestion will be taken 
up or not, namely, that the United States Government should be told 
that this is a harsh rule and that it should be modified. 

Mr. H. A. F. Metcalfe: I would point out to the Honourable Member 
that it is not for the Government of India to take such action. If they 
regard such action to be necessary, they can address His IVIajesty’s Gov- 
ernment, but whether they will do so or not is a matter for consideration, 

Mr. Lalchand Navalrai: Will Government consider the necessity of it 
or not ? 


Mr, H. A. F. Metcalfe: The Government will certainly consider it. 

Mr. Gaya Prasad Singh: May I know the approximate number of 
Indian students in the United States? 

Mr. H. A. F. Metcalfe: I am afraid I must ask for notice. I cannot 
carry the information in my head. 

Sardar Sant Singh: Has any representation been made by the Govern- 
ment to the United States? 

Mr. H. A. F. Metcalfe: No. • 

Construction of the Narbada Bridge on the Bombay, Baroda and 

Central India Railway. 

2. *Mr. Gaya Prasad Singh: (a) Is it a fact that the Narbada Bridge 
on the Bombay, Baroda and Central India Railway is shortly going to be 
constructed at an approximate cost of over a crore of nipee's? 

{b) Is it the practice in the case of State Railways that tenders are 
called and opened at a fixed hour in the presence of engineering repre- 
sentatives who compete for the work, but Company-managed Railways 
send sealed tenders to their Homo Board for scrutiny there? 
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(c) Is it a fact that the proposed Narbada Bridge is estimated to 
consume over 13,000 tons of steel? Do Government propose to take steps 
to ensure that the manufactures of the materials at Jamshedpur should 
have the first preference in the supply and that the claims of Indian 
firms and constructional engineers in this country are not overlooked? 
If so, what? j 


Mr. P. B. Ban: (in) Yes. 

(h) The practico- on State Bailwayg is as stated. I am not aware of 
the exact procedure on roinpany-managod Kail ways, but I consider it 
is mo&t unlikely that such railways would send sealed tenders to their 
Home Boards for scrutiny as a general practice. 

(c) The quantity of steel work involved- is over 13,000 tons. Under 
the ordinary rules, the letting of a contract of this magnitude will 
require the sanction of the Kailway Board who will take into account all 
relevant considerations before arriving at a decision. 


Mr. M. Maswood Ahmad: Arc Government prepared to enquire from 
Company -man aged Kailways as to the procedure they adopt about these 
matters ? 


Mr, P, R. Rau: I have no objection to do that. 

Mr. M. Maswood Ahmad: Will Government be pleased to enquire 
what was the procedure they follow^ed in this particular case, and will 
•Government place on the table the result of their enquiry’? 


Mr. P, R, Rau: I have no objection to enquire and place the reply, 
on the table in due course. 

I 

Dr. Ziauddin Ahmad: Will the cost of the bridge be borne by the 
Indian tax-payer or by the Company. 


Mr. P. R. Rau: The cost will be dc})ited to the capital account of 
the Bombay, Baroda and Central India Kailway. 

Dr. Ziauddin Ahmad: Who will pay it immediately? 

Mr. P. R. Rau: The funds arc provided by the Government of India. 

I 

J3r. Ziauddin Ahmad: Has the sanction of the Assembly been 
obtained for this purpose? 


Mr. P. R. Rau: I believe it was included in the usual course in the 
estimates sanctioned by the Asstembly. 


Areest and Deportation of Gurmxjkh Singh and Harnam Singh of the 
Punjab at Kabul by the Afghan Government. 

3. *Mr. Gaya Prasad Singh: Are Government aware that Gurmukh 
Singh and Harnam Singli of the Punjab have been arrested at Kabul by 
the Afghan Government and deported to Turkistan or elsewhere? If so, 
why? 
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Mr. H. A. F. Metcalfe: Yes. They are stated by the Afghan 
Government to have been intriguing against that Government. 

Saidar Sant Singh: May I know whether the Government of India 
were informed of the pending action before they were deported? 

Mr. H. A. F. Metcalfe: No. 

Sardar Sant Singh: Was any enquiry made from the Government of 
India about their antecedents? 

Mr. H. A. F. Metcalfe: No. 

1 

Mr. S. 0. Mitra: Why were they deported to Turkestan and not to 
India, their native land? 

Mr. H. A. P. Metcalfe: I am not aware exactly where they have 
been deported. I understand they were given the option as to where 
they should be deported. 

Sirdar Harbans Singh Brar: Did the Government of India make any 
representation to the Afghan Government? 

Mr. H. A. P. Metcalfe : The Government of India made no representa- 
tions to the Afghan Government, since the, matter concerned the internal 
administration of Afghanistan. 

i 

Sirdar Harbans Singh Brar: When did the Government get the informa- 
tion about their deportation? 

Mr. H. A. P. Metcalfe: I cannot give the exact date. 

Sardar Sant Singh: Approximate time? 

Mr. H. A. P. Metcalfe:. To the bast of my belief, it was about twa 
months ago, I cannot give the exact date without reference to the papers. 

Mr. Gaya Prasad Singh: I gave notice about the same time. 

Rbmabks made by Kunwar Maharaj Singh to the Durban Christian 

Service Council. 

4. *Mr. Gaya Prasad Singh: (a) Has the attention of Government 
been drawn to the following remarks made by Kunwar Maharaj Singh to 
the Durban Christian Service Council lately : 

*‘The Indian people who have come here suffer under marked disabilities. They 
have no vote; they do not have the privilege of sending their children to European 
schools with the European youngsters ; nothing is given by the provincial Council 
towards the education of Indians. There is almost complete segregation. The 
European and Indian communities do not meet except for business. On trains, trams, 
etc., there is complete separation. These, disabilities are going to be serious 
problem. They are the cause of the ill-feeling that exists in India towards South 
Africa **P 

(h) How long have these disabilities been existing; and what steps 
have been taken by Government to have them redressed, indicating the 
time, and a brief description of specific steps taken by Government, and 
also the amount of success, if any, achieved? 
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Mr. O. 8. Balpai: (la) Yes. 

(6) Indians in South Africa have been subject to a number ol 
-disabilities for many years. Honourable Member is referred to part 1 of 
Sir Benjamin Eobertson’s statement before the Asiatic Inquiry Com- 
mission for an account of the action taken by the Government of India 
from time to time before 1921 and of the measure of success achieved by 
them. For developments since 1921, 1 would refer the Honourable 
Member to statements at various times in this House. 

Mr. Gaya Prasad Singh: Have the efforts of the Government of 
India succeeded in removing at least some of the diisflibilities of Indians 
in South Africa in recent times? 

1 

Mr. G. S. Bajpai: Tlie efforts of the Government of India have 
certainly succeeded in averting fresh disabilities. 

Mr. Lalchand Navalrai: How far have the effortsi of the Government 
(^f India been successful? We know they have been making efforts. 

Mr. G. S. Bajpai: I would point out that this question practically 
4 jovers 40 yeai’s of representations and negotiations and it is impossible 
for me within the limits of a manageable i\nsvver to present a balance 
sheet of gains and losses. 

Mr. Lalchand Navalrai: I want at least some idea whether the efforts 
have been fruitful? 

I 

Mr. G. S. Bajpai: My Honourable friend, if he would only recall to 
mind the number of deputations which the Government of India have 
sent and the number of occasions on which this question has been 
discussed in ccnferencc, \vould find that the Government of India have 
not been lacking in tenacity or assiduity of making representations. 

Mr. Lalchand Navalrai: But the question is whetlier these efforts 
have resulted in gain? 

Mr, G. S. Bajpai: My Honourable friend would not agree with my 
opinion, but I should say we have succeeded to a certain extent. 

Mr. Gaya Prasad Singh: Whut is the exact measure of the siiccc<if?!‘‘ 

Mr. G. S. Bajpai: My Honourable friend does not seem to appreciate 
that the nature of the success in any particular ease is to be related to 
the case itself. Here the question is about segregation, education and 
other matters. If hd would ask me a specific question, I will give a 
specific answer. 

Mr. Lalchand Navalrai: May I know from the Honourable Member 
about the invidious distinction in trams and trains, has it been removed? 


Mr. G. S. Bajpai: So far as trams are concerned my knowledge is 
that these are not matters of legislative action, that is to say, segregation 
is not enforced by means of rules or laws made under legislative autho- 
rity. It is a matter of administrative ruction. 
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Xr. Lalchaad Kavalrai: With regard to these administrative acts also 
have the Government of India made any efforts to remove the inconve- 
nience 1 

Mr. Or, S. Ba}pai: The Government of India have to devote their 
attention to matters of much greater importance than reservation of accom- 
modation in trains. 

Proposal for the Introduction of New Scales of Pay in Services 

MANNED BY INDIANS. 

5. *Mr, Gaya Prasad Singh: Is there any proposal for the introduc- 
tion of new scales of pay in services manned purely by Indians, and 
leaving over the question of the reduction of salaries of higher services, 
particularly the Indian Civil Service and the Indian Police Service, for 
adjustment at a later stage, on the plea that the concurrence of the 
Secretary of State has to be obtained for the purpose? What was the 
opinion of the Eetrenchment Committee in this matter? What are the 
main outlines of the proposal, and what is the approximate amount oi 
saving which it is likely to secure? 

The Honourable Sir George Schuster; (i) The Government of India are 
now considering a proposal to introduce revised scales of pay for new 
entrants to services which are under their control. They also propose to 
place before the Secretary of State in Council their views in regard to the 
pay of new entmnts to the Indian Civil Service and the Indian Police Ser- 
vice. 

(ii) The proceedings at the meeting of. the Ketrenchment Advisory Com- 
mittee, at v/hich this matter was mentioned, were confidential and I, 
therefore, cannot make any detailed statement. The Comnuttee as a 
whole recorded no recommendation on this subject; but certain members 
expressed views which I undertook to communicate to the Government 
before any decision was taken. 

(iii) Tho proposals are not yet- complete and I am, therefore, unable 
at present to state their terms or to attempt any estimate of the savings 
which will eventually result from them. As they would apply only to new 
entrants, the immediate savings are not likely to be large. 

Mr, Lalchand Navalrai: Has the Honourable Member seen in the 
Press the report that the Secretary of State refused to make any reduc- 
tion in the salaries of the Imperial Services? Is there any truth in 
that a ^ 

The Honourable Sir George Schuster: I have ngt seen the particular 
report to which the Honourable Member has referred, but all I can tell 
him is that the Government of India have not yet put the proposal to 
which I have referred in my answer before the Secretary of State. 

Mr.' Lalchand Navalrai: Then am I to understand that the Secretary of 
State has not made any declaration up to this time with regard to that 
niattcr? 
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The Honourable Sir George Schuster: I can only tell my Honourable 
friend that, to the best of my knowledge, the Secretary of State has nofr 
made any such statement. 

Dr. Ziauddin Ahmad: Is the Honourable Member prepared to make 
any statement whether the ten per cent, cut will be continued in the year 
1933.34? 

The Honourable Sir George Schuster: Tl my Honourable friend will 

refer to the question paper, he will see liiat a good many of his own 
HonQurablc friends have put similar questions to me. I can anticipate 
the answer by saying that I am not yet in a position to make any state- 
ment on that point. 

Sirdar Harbans Singh Brar: Will the O^ntial Legislature get an oppor- 
tunity of discussing the new scales of pay before Crovernment take a final 
decision on the matter? 

The Honourable Sir George Schuster: T think it is very unlikely that 

the Government of India Nvill put a riiatter of pure administration of this 
kind before the Legislature. 

Mr. Gaya Prasad Singh : Is this a foretaste of the nature of the coming 
reforms ? 


Order to quit Delhi on Mr. C. L. Poltwal, President of the Delhi 

University Union. 

6. *Mr. Gaya Prasad Singh: (a) Is it a fact that Mr. C. L. Poliwal, 
President of the Delhi University Union, was ordered to quit Delhi 
within 24 hours? If so, for what specific offence? 

(6) Is it a fact that once ho presided over a meeting at which Miss 
Ellen Wilkinson spoke; and, at another time, acted as speaker in the 
University Union over a debate on the Ottawa Agreement in which many 
Members of the Legislative Assembly also took part? 

The Honourable Sir Harry Haig: (a) Yes, the action was taken under 
section 4 of the Special Powers Ordinance. Mr. Poliwal returned to Delhi 
on the expiry of the Ordinance and has given an undertaking not to act in 
a manner prejudicial to the public safety or peace. 

(b) I have no inforinntion on tho .i’ i o; *: 

Mr, Gaya Prasad Singh: May I know the exact nature of the offence 
for which this gentleman was asked to quit Delhi? 

The Honourable Sir Harry Haig: I am afraid I cannot state on the 

floor of the House the exact nature of the information on which the Chief 
Commissioner acted, but I am satisfied that there was quite sufficient in- 
formation. 
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Mr, Gaya Prasad Singh: May I know if the information in the posses- 
sion of Government is confidential or if the Honourable Member is not 
in possession of the information on which action has been tak|n against 
this gentleman? 

The Honourable Sir Harry Haig,: Tlic information is confidential. 

Sardar Sant Singh: Do GoveVnment take a serious view of the action 
of students when they are debating in their own University Clubs? 

The Honourable Sir Harry Haig: I can assure the Honourable Mem- 
ber that the action taken by the Chief Commissioner had nothing to do 
with the activities of this gentleman in the University Union. 

Building in Chandni Chowk, Delhi, previously occupied by the District 
Congress Committee, Delhi. 

7. *Mr. Gaya Prasad Singh: (a) Will Government please state if the 
building situated in Chandni Chowk which was used by the District 
Congress Committee, Delhi, as its office, is in the possession of Govern- 
ment and is used as quarters for the lady police? 

(b) When was the said building taken possession of by Government, 
and under what law? 

The Honourable Sir Harry Haig: (a) Yes. ' 

(b) The building was taken possession of in accordance with the Chief 
Commissioner's Notification No. 303-Home, dated the 12th January, 1932. 
This notification was issued under section 3 (2) of the Unlawful Association 
Ordinance, IV of 1932. 

Mr. Gaya Prasad Singh: Are Government liable to pay rent for the 
building which they occupied? 

The Honourable Sir Harry Haig: If my Honourable friend will refer 
to the Ordinance, he will find that that is not so. 

Fund for the Relief of Destitute Persons in Delhi, 

8. *Mr. Gaya Prasad Singh: (a) Is it a fact that there is a fund at 
the disposal of the District Magistrate of Delhi, out of which provision 
is made to assist destitute persons in the matter of providing railway 
fares, fooding, etc.? If so, what is the name and amount of the fund, 
and how long has this fund been in existence? 

(b) Is it a fact that not a single Hindu, Mussalman, or Sikh has so 
far been assisted out of this fund? Will Government kindly state 
separately how many Hindus, Mussalmans, Sikhs and Christians have 
been given assistance so far, and the amount spent separately on each 
community? 

The Honourable Sir Harry Haig : (a) There is a provision, which stands 
in the current year’s budget at Es. 600, under the head “Charges on 
account of European vagrants’*. There is a further provision under a 
general head “Donations for charitable purposes”, which includes among 
a number of sub-heads “Aid to Destitute Indians”. 

B 
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(b) The provision for European vagrants is naturally confined to this 
purpose. I lay on the table a statement showing the expenditure incurred 
in the lai^ two years on aid to destitute Indians. 


1931-32, 1932-33 up to date. 



No. 

Amount. 

No. 

Amount. 

• 


Rs. a.'^'p. 


Bs. a. p 

Hindus 

. . 21 

97 8 0 

15 

126 0 1 

Muslima « 

. 18 

117 0 0 

9 

78 0 1 

Sikhs 

. 2 

11 2 0 

1 

4 12 1 


Mr. Gaya Prasad Singh: May I take it that the statement includes 
the amount spent on European vagrants as well as that spent on Indians? 

The Honourable Sir Harry Haig: No, Sir; I have said that the provi- 
sion in the current year’s budget for European vagrants is Es. 600. The 
statement I have laid on the table refers to the expenditure under the 
sub-head *‘Aid to Destitute Indians”, and divides it, as my Honourable 
friend requested, communally. 

Mr. Gaya Prasad Singh: Have Government any objection to laying a 
statement giving the amount of money spent during the last two years on 
the first head, namely, European vagrants? 

The Honourable Sir Harry Haig: I am certainly prepared to do that. 

Mr. E. 0. Neogy: Is European vagrancy on the increase in this 
country? 

The Honourable Sir Harry Haig: Judging from the figures in Delhi 

it is on the decrease. At any rate the provision made for it is a decreasing 
figure. 


POBTION OF THE CANTONMENT AbEA IN RAWALPINDI INCLITDINa THE TOPI 

Pabk used AS A Golf Club fob Eubopeans. 

9. ♦Mr. Gaya Prasad Singh (on behalf of Mr. B. R. Puri): (a) Are 
Government aware : 

(i) that a portion of the Cantonment area in Rawalpindi including 
the Topi Park is being used as a Golf Club for Europeans; 
and 

(it) that this Golf Club is a section of the Rawalpindi Club and as 
such is an exclusive Club to which every European, Civil or 
Military, official or non-official, tradesman or otherwise, is 
admitted but Indians, irrespective of their position, are 
excluded? 
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(b) Will Government be pleased to state : 

(?) what the exact area occupied by the Golf Club is : ^ 

(«) for how long the Club has enjoyed the use of this public property 
in the past and for how long in future are they permitt^ 
such use; and 

(m) whether the Club pays anything to Government, and, if so, 
what if there is any lease deed executed, whether a copy of 
the same will be placed on the table of the House? 

(c) Will Government be pleased to state their policy regarding the 
making over of public property for the exclusive use of a particular race, 
class, section or denomination of His Majesty’s subjects and to the exclu- 
sion of the rest? 

(d) Will Government be pleased to state whether they are pre- 
pared to give similar facilities to Indians to set up their own Golf and other 
Clubs to be run on racial lines in the Cantonment area and the Topi Park? 

Mr. O. B. F. Tottenham: {a) (i). Yes, except that the Topi Park is 
not part of the Cantonment. 

(it) I understand that the Golf Club is a section of the Rawalpindi 
‘ Club, and that the rules of the latter authorise the admission of Indians 
as honorary members of the Golf Club and other sports sections. 

(/)) (?). The Club occupies 57*5 acres in the cantonment. I have no 
information about the area in the Topi Park, which belongs, to the Local 
Government and is outside the Cantonment. 

(ii) The Club has had the use of the land since 1910. The existing 
lease for the cantonment portion will expire on the 15th April, 1936, and 
is renewable at the option of the lessee up to 30 years. 

(Hi) The Club pays a rent of Rs. 199 per annum for the land within 
cantonment limits. A copy of the lease is placed in the Library: it is 
too lengthy for reproduction in the proceedings of this House. 

(c) When there is spare land in a cantonment, which is not imme- 
diately required for military purposes, the policy of the Government is 
to lease it to members of the public on commercial terms. All leases of 
land, whether for building, recreational or any other purpose, naturally 
convey exclusive use of the land to the lessee. The rules make no 
distinction between the various sections of the community ; and there have 
of course been many cases in which land has been leased exclusively to 
Indians, including a certain number of leases of land for recreational pur- 
poses to Indian Clubs. 

(d) If any Indian Club or association wishes to apply for spare land 
in the Cantonment for recreational purposes, the applications will certainly 
be considered. 

Auction of Contracts for Fruits, Betel-leaves, Cigarettes and 

Utensils on the Moradabad Division of the East Indian Railway. 

10. *Bao Bahadur S. B. Faxrdit: (a) Is it a^act that vending contracts 
for eatables at railway stations on the North Western Railway and the East 
Indian Railway with the exception of Moradabad Division are not auctioned 
and givei\to the vendors free? 

B 2 
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(b) Is it a fact that on the Moradabad Division on the East Indian 
Eailway contracts for fruits, betel-leaves and cigarettes and utensils have 
been auctioned this year? If so, why? 

(<?) Are Government aware that this auction of contracts on the 
Moradabad Division has caused great inconvenience to the travelling 
public on account of the poor quality of supply? 

(d) Is it a fact that fruits, betel-leaves and cigarettes are considered 
as luxuries by the railway on the Moradabad Division and have, therefore,, 
been auctioned? 

(e) Are Government aware that these eatables are as great a necessity 
to the public as puria, sweets, bread, etc., contract for which is not 
auctioned ? 

if) Do Government propose to stop the auctioning of such contracts 
to avoid inconvenience to the public who are directly hit? 

Mr. P. R. Rau: (a) T understand vending contracts for eatables at 
railway stations on the East Indian and North Western Railways are not 
auctioned. On the East Indian Railway a small license fee is charged in 
addition to rent for the accommodation occupied. On the North Western 
Railway rent is charged for accommodation occupied, but a licensing fee 
is not charged, though a deposit is taken. 

(b) On the Moradabad Division of the East Indian Railway tenders were 
invited for the sale of miscellaneous articles, viz,, brassware, shoes and 
leather goods, toys, dumes, carpets, ebony and wood carving, etc. Fruit 
was not included. 

(c) It is understood that no complaint has so far been received from 
the public. 

(d) and (e). As I have already pointed out fruits were not included 
in these arrangements. I have been informed that betel-leaves and 
cigarettes are sold at current market rates determined by the Divisional 
Superintendent, and that the system of calling for tenders has not increased 
prices. 

(/) I am sending a copy of these questions to the Agent, East Indian 
Eailway, in order that he may take any steps necessary to see that the 
quality does not deteriorate. 

Mr. Lalchand Navaliai: Are there any rates fixed for the sale of these 
articles by the vendors? 

Mr. P. R. Rau: Yes: I believe the Divisional Superintendent fixes 
them according to the market rates. 

Mr. Oaya Prasad Singh: Is it not a fact that tenders are called for 
for contracts for selling these articles on the East Indian Eailway? 

Mr. P. R. Rau: Yes; tenders are called for; but they are not auctioned. 
WTiat really happens, as I understand, is that tenders are called for to 
find out who are willing take up the ’work and then the Divisional 
Superintendent, in consultation, I think, with the local civil authorities, 
Mcertains who is the most suitable person for the job and gives a licence 
tr, him and, at the same time, fixes the rateg at which he has to sell 
the articles. 
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Mr. Gay^ Fra&ad 8inj^: May I know if the man who offers the highest 
tender or the lowest tender gets the contracts usually? 

Mr. F. B. Ban: No; it does not depend on the lowest or highest tender. 

I understand it depends on the suitability of the person. 

Sardar Sant Singh: Is the local Advisory Committee consulted on this 
point ? 

Mr. F. B. Ran: I have no information as to that, but I should consider 
it to be most unlikely. 

Dr. Ziauddin Ahmad: The Honourable Member said that the rates 
of station vendors are fixed according to the current market rates; may I 
know who is the authority who fixes the rates and the authority who 
scrutinises the rates? 

Mr. F. B. Ban: The Divisional Superintendent. 

Mr. Lalchand Navalrai:Are Government aware that the kind of food* 
stuffs usually supplied to Indian passengers on the East Indian Railway 
platforms are of an inferior quality? 

Mr. F. B. Bau: No; I understand that no complaint has so far been 
received from the public. The railway administration does take steps 
occasionally to inspect the foodstuffs sold to the public. 

Mr. Lalchand Bavalrai: Is there any objection to the local Advisory 
Committee being consulted in the matter and will the Honourable Member 
be pleased to ask the Agent to consult members of those Committees, 
because they are the persons who are on the spot? 

Mr. F. B. Bau: I am sure it is open to the local Advisory Committee 
to raise the question with the Agent at their periodical meetings. 

Mr. M. Maswood Ahmad: Are Government aware whether there is any 
difference in rates at present and the rates two years before? 

Mr. F. R. Bau: I have no information on the point; but I have been 
told by the East Indian Railway authorities that there has been no increase 
in prices owing to the system of calling for tenders. 

Mr. Gaya Frasad Singh: Are Government aware that ddlis are some- 
times presented and accepted in these transactions? 

Mr. F. .B. Bau: No, Sir. 

Dr. Ziauddin Ahmad : The Honourable Member said that the Divisional 
Superintendent fixes the rates : does he go to every station to fix the rates 
or is it done by the Station Masters? 

Mr. F. R. Bau: All these rates are sancti6ned by the Divisional 
Superintendent, I understand, in consultation with the local authorities. 

Dr. Ziauddin Ahmad: That is the formal sanction, but who makes the 
first recommendation? 
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Mr. P. B. Bail: I am afraid 1 do not know the details of this. 

Mr. Amar Nath Dutt: Does the Honourable Member know that in 
these days people generalljr take their own food during the journey as the 
food supplied in these stations is not worth taking and brings on illness if 
one takes it? 


Mr. P. B. Bau : There are various reasons for people taking food them- 
selves rather than buy from the vendors. 

Mr. Amar Nath Dutt: Is not the one which 1 have mentioned one of 
the reasons? 


Mr. P. B. Bau: Possibly so; but I have no information in the matter. 

Mr. M. Maswood Ahmad: Do Government propose to have inquiries 
made to ascertain whether the rates now charged on the East Indian 
Railway are higher than the rates in the open market? 

Mr. P. B. Bau: Than the rates two years ago? 

Mr. M. Maswood Ahmad: No: higher than the present rates even. 

Mr. P. *B. Bau: I have been assured by the administration that these 
rates are fixed by the Divisional Superintendents at current market rates; 
if my Honourable friend can give me particular instances where the rates 
are higher, I will certainly have an investigation made. 

Mr. M. Maswood Ahmad : Take the case of lemonade : it is sold at two 
annas and six pies at stations, whereas it costs one anna and six pies 
outside for the same quality and brand. 

Mr. P. B. Bau: It is quite possible that there is a difference in quality. 

Mr. Amar Nath Dutt: Will the Honourable Member condescend to 
take this food during one of his trips to Calcutta — at Allahabad, Cawnpore, 
Patna and other places? 


Tbndbbs FOB Vending OF loB AND Abbatbd Watbbonthb Nobth Wbstbbn 

Railway. 

11. *Bao Bahadur S. B. Pandit: Is it a fact that tenders for vending 
of ice and aerated-waters on the North Western Railway were not called 
for last year? If so, why? Do Government propose to call for such tenders 
in future? If not, why not? , 

Mr, P. B. Bau: A 9 regards the first part of the question attention is 
invited to the answer given to starred question No. 866 put by Bhai 
Parma Nand on the 7th November, 1932. As regards the latter part of the 
question the Administration reports that if the work of any licensee ia 
foimd imsatisfactory, applications will be invited for the next season 
tlirougk advertisements in the Press. 
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Azimganj Cety Railway Station. 

12, *Mr. Bhuput Sing : Will Government be pleased to state : 

(a) whether there was a proposal for closing the Azimganj City 

East Indian Railway station in 1931 ; 

(b) whether there was a local representation for keeping up the 

City station then; 

(c) what the effect of that representation was; 

(d) whether the railway fares to • and from Azimganj City were 

increased (after the representation) and, if so, why; 

(e) the total cost incurred for raising the ground level and erecting 

a fencing in the Azimganj City station recently? 

Mr. P. R. Rau: (g) Yes. 

(b) Yeis. 

(c) The closing of Azimganj* City Station was deferred pending 
further enquiry. 

(d) Certain enhancements were made to meet the cost of maintaining 
Azimganj City Station. 

(e) Rs. 350. 

CONSTEITOTION OF A ROAD FROM AzIMGANJ CITY TO AzIMGANJ JUNCTION 

BY THE East Indian Railway. 

13. *Hr. Bhuput Sing: Will Government be pleased to state : 

(a) whether there is a project for making a new road from Azimganj 

City to Azimganj Junction by the East Indian Railway; 

(b) if the answer is in the affirmative, the estimate for such a road ; 

(c) what amount was incurred for the construction of the road up 

to the end of December, 1932; 

(d) whether it is a fact that there is already a metalled road of the 

local municipality and the railway between the junction and 
city station; and 

(e) if the answ’er to part (d) is in the afl&rmative, what are the 

grounds for making a new road and whether Government 
propose to stop further expenditure (towards the making of the 
road) in view of the financial stringency of tho Railway? 

Mr. P, E. Rau: (a) I understand that the East Indian Railway have 
Buch a project in view. 

(6) Rs. 10,760. 

(c) Nil j 

(d) and (e). I understand there is no direct road. Further information 
is being obtained from the Agent of the East Indian Railway and a 
further reply will be laid on the table. 
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Tempobaby Staff of the GBEAt Indiae PBir[KStn<A !EtA&.WAY Enoihebbino 

Department'. 

14. *Mr. M. Maswood Ahmad: (a) Will Government be pleased to 
state the number of the Great Indian Peninsula Railway Engineering 
Department's temporary staff who have put in more than five years 
service ? 

(6) Do Government propose to make the temporary staff mentioned 
in part (a) permanent on their average pay or on any other scale of pay? 

(c) If the reply to part {b) be in the negative will Government be 
pleased to state for how long they want to keep them in temporary 
service ? 

Mr. P. B. Ran: (a) Government have no information. 

(b) The scale of pay on which they are confirmed will depend on 
when they are made permanent. There is no question, so far aa I am 
aware, of making any temporary staff permanent on their average pay. 

(c) Government are unable to say when any of the staff will be 
made permanent. It depends on vacancies in the permanent establish- 
ment and their fitness for confirmation. 

Reservation op Posts of Assistant Accounts Officers on the North 

Western Railway for Accountants and Inspectors of Station 

Accounts. 

15. *Mr, M, Maswood Ahmad: (a) Is it a fact that eight posts of 
Assistant Accounts Officers in the North Western Railway are reserved for 
Accountants whose total strength is 32, whereas only two posts are 
reserved for Inspectors of Station Accounts who figure 38? 

(b) If so, how can this discrimination be accounted for? 

(c) Is it not a fact that the number of non-reserved appointments on 
the North Western Railway for which alone the Inspectors are eligible is 
disproportionately small as compared with the other Railways? 

(d) Do the Railway Board propose to afford relief to this aggrieved 

class? ( 

(e) In the case of the Inspectors of Station Accounts, are the Railway 
Board prepared to issue definite orders that at least the two posts of 
Assistant Accounts Officers, which are reserved for the Inspectors* should 
be given to them in the two vacancies that are shortly going to occur on 
the North Western Railway? 

(/) Does the Financial Commissioner of Railways propose to adhere to 
the undertaking given by him on the eve of the separation of Audit from 
Accounts to the effect that the then existing rights and privileges of the 
men shall be protected? 

Mr. P. R. Rau: (a) and (b). No. Out of eight posts of the Assistant 
Accounts Officer, six are reserved for selection by the Auditor General 
from employees in the Audit Department and the remaining two are 
available for members of the Railway Accounts Department including 
both accountants and inspectors. 

(c), (d) and (e). The question is under investigation. 

if) My Honourable friend can rest assured that the Financial 
Coinmisaioner will adhere to every undertaking given by him. 
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H. Hafrwood A&toad: Will Oovemmezit plea&ed to sutitnit 
the i^esolt dt their inquiry? 

ICr. F» B* Bau: I shall lay a statetneht on the table in due course. 

Dr# Ziauddln Ahmad: May I know what was the original contract 
between the Eailway Board and the Audit Department at the time the 
separation took place? 

Hr# P# B, Bau: When audit was separated from accoimts some years 
ago, there was an imderstanding that the Auditor General will have the 
right to nominate a certain number of these Assistant Accounts OfiBcers. 

Belaxation of the Age-Limit fixed for Admission to Government 

Service. 

16. *Mr. M# Maswood Ahmad: (a) Are Government aware that on 
account of the retrenchment, when no new recruitment is being made in 
services, candidates are likely to get over-aged for entrance into public 
service ? 

(b) Do Government propose to condone their age limit when the time 
comes to admit such new recruits into service? If not, why not? If yes, 
do Government propose to issue such a circular? 

The Honourable Sir Harry Haig: (a) This is a possible contingency. 

(h) I would refer the Honourable Meniber to the reply given by the 
Honourable the Finance Member to part (d) of Mr. Eahimtoola M. 
Chinoy’s question No. 1081 on the 2^h September, 1931, Government 
see no {sufficient reason for relaxing the general rule. 

Ten per cent. Emergency Cut. 

17. *Mr. M. Maswood Ahmad: Will Government be pleased to state 
if it was not the express intention of Government to limit the operation 
of the ten per cent, emergency cut to March, 1933? If yes, is. that cut 
going to be abolished from April, 1933? If not, why not? 

The Honourable Sir George Schuster: I would refer the Honourable 
Member to the exact words which I used in my speech made on 
September 29th in this Assembly when introducing the Emergency 
Finance Bill of September, 1931. Apart from this I have nothing to 
add to the replies# given to starred questions Nos. 143 and 1478 in the 
last Session. 

Mr. Lalchand Navalrai: Will the Honourable Member be pleased to 
remind the House of what the Honourable Member said? 

♦ 

The Honourable Sir George Schuster: The Honourable Member can, 
I think, look it up for himself. 

Mr, Lalchand Havalrai: That will result in not allowing supplementary 
questions : however I shall put one. Will the Honourable Member be 
pleased to state whether it was not the intention of the Government to 
reatrict it to the time which has been mentioned in this question, and 
is there any likelihood that it will be restored? 
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The Honourable Sir George Schuster: I would ask my Honourable 
friend to have a little patience in this matter and he will very shortly, 
I hope, be enlightened about it. As he is anxious to know the exact 
words which I used, I will save him the trouble of looking up the 
quotation. The words which I used were: ; 

must be clearly explained that there is no intention that they sdiould remain 
operative beyond March 31st, 1933. They will not be continued beyond that date 
without further examination of economic conditions**. 

\ 

Mr. M. Maswood Ahmad: Is it a fact that the Government of India 
are consulting the British Government in this matter? 

The Honourable Sir George Schusster: Will my Honourable friend 
repeat the question please? 

Mr. M. Maawood Ahmad: Is it a fact that the Government of India 
are consulting the Secretary of State for India whether they should 
continue or discontinue this policy of the ten per cent, cut in salaries? 

> 

The Honourable Sir George Schuster: Naturally, Sir, the Government 
of India are consulting the Secretary of State, because, as my Honourable 
friend knows quite well, a considerable number of Government officers 
are protected by an Act of Parliament, and, therefore, action could not 
be taken by this Government without action by the British Legislature. 

Mr. Lalchand Navalrai: May I know whether the Honourable 
Member has by now consddered the economic eiffect of this question, and 
whether that will make it likely that the original intention would be 
given effect to? 

The Honourable Sir George Schuster: I will answer the first part of 
my Honourable friend s question, but not the second part. The Gov- 
ernment of India is just concluding its review of the economic conditiona. 
I cannot, I am afraid, tell my friend what the result of that review is 
likely to be. 

Dr. Ziauddin Ahmad: In case the Parliament refused to allow the 
continuation of the cut in the year 1933-34, will the Government of India 
enforce the cut in the case of officers whose salaries are not fixed by the 
Secretary of State or the Parliament? 

The Honourable Sir George Schuster: I think my friend will hardly 
require me to point out to him that it is a hypothetical question. 

Dr. Ziauddin Ahmad: I will put it in this way : will the cut be enforced 

(a) in the case of those officers whose pay is regulated by Parliament, and 

(b) in the case of those officers whose pay is regulated by the Government 
of India? 

The Honourable Sir George Schuster: I ithink my friend’s question 
remains hypotheticed, and I must, with your permission, Sir, refuse to 
answer any further questions on this subject, because the whole matter 
is now under the review of the Government and a full annoimcement 
will shortly be made on the Government policy., 
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Hr. K. Ahmed: In view of the fact that the economic condition of 
the Government will be considerably ameliorated and the Finance Depart- 
ment will find ample scope on account of Federation and reforms to 
enlist the opinion of the representatives of the people of this coimtry, 
do Government propose to make a statement whether the economic con- 
dition in this coimtry will in any way be affected than last year when 
the Budget was passed .... (Laughter.) 

The Honourable Sir George Schuster: 1 am afraid I did not follow my 
friend’s question, but the only part of it which I feel able to answer is 
this, that I am not prepared to admit that any Government in the future 
will find scope to do the work of the Finance Department better than it has 
been done now. 

*"^.Mr, K. Ahmed: Sir, in view of the fact that the Honourable the 
Finance Member has caught hold of the wrong end of the stick (Laughter), 
is it not a fact that the present economic condition is neither uplifted 
nor ameliorated than the condition when the last Budget was passed last 
year? — (After a pause) — ^Yes or no? (Laughter.) 

(No reply.) 

Mr. K. Ahmed: In view of the fact .... 

Mr. Deputy President (Mr. B. K. Shanmukham Chetty) : Order, order. 

New Scales of Pay fob Goveknment Servants. 

18. *Mr. M. Ma,swood Ahmad: (a) Will Government be pleased to 
state in what respect the new scales of pay for Government servants will be 
different from the existing scales? 

(b) When will they be brought into force? 

(c) To whom will they be applicable? 

(d) Do Government propose to safeguard the interests of the present 
incumbents? 

The Honourable Sir George Schuster: (a) to (d). Since 16th July, 
1931, all new entrants into the civil service of the Governor General in 
Council have been recruited on a provisional basis as regards pay, that 
is to say, they have been told that Government is considering intr^ucing 
revised scales of pay and that these when introduced will be applicable 
to thena. All that I can say at present is that the matter is now under 
the active consideration of Government. The new scales will be at 
reduced rates. The interests of those officials who were appointed on 
a permanent basis before 16th July, 1931, will be duly safeguarded. 

Population of Muslims in the Area served by the Eastern Bengal 

Railway, 

19. *Mr. M. Maswood Ahmad: (a) I& it a fact that the Eastern Bengal 
Railway serves an area which is overwhelmingly Muslim? 

(b)'^iU Government be pleased to state the population of Muslims in 
the area served by the Eastern Bengal Railway? 
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lift. t. ft. klm: (i.) anid (b). If by “the area served by EaSteri 
E&ilMty” nlily Hbnburiible friend refeiJs to the K>t6vih6e. of 
the frg'nrel, According to the last obni^s Mums, cure as follow : 

^ Percentage of 

Muslim total 

Population. populatibn. 

Bengal 27,497,624 64-87 

Muslim Subobdinate Staff, excluding Accounts Offices, on the 
Eastbbn Bengal Railway. 

20. *Mr. M. Maswood Ahmad: (a) Is it a fact that the total subordinate 
staff employed on the Eastern Bengal Railway excluding those in accounts 
offices on the 31st March, 1931, was 9,343? 

(b) Is it a fact that their communal composition on the 31st March, 
1931, was! 

Hindus 76*47 per cent., 7,146 in number. 

Muslims 14*09 per cent., .1,316 in number. 

Europeans cum Anglo-Indians 8‘71 per cent., 814 in number. 

Indian Christians *45 pfer cent., 42 in number. 

Others . ‘28 per cent., 26 in number?^ 

(c) Will Government be j^leased to state their communal composition 
on tlie 31st March, 1932, according to the schedule mentioned in part (6)? 

(d) What action do Government proj)ose to take in order that Muslims 
may get their due share in services on the Eastern Bengal Railway? 

Mr. P. R. Rau: With your permission, Sir, I propose to reply to 
questions Nos. 20 to 41, 69 to 77, 168 to 178 and 196 to 218 toge- 
ther . . . . " 

Mr. M. Maswood Ahmad: Sir, I want to move in that connection . . . 

Mr. Deputy President (Mr. R. K. Shanmukham Chetty) : The Honour- 
able Member must finish his answer first. 

Mr.. P, R. Raii: In these 85 questions my Honourable friend has asked 
fot hiformatioh regarding the commxmal composition of various services 
, or departments in the various State-managed Railways on the 

31st March, 1931, and on the 31st March, 1932, and as to. the 
steps Governrn63nt propose to take so that Muslims may g(;t their due share 
in these services or departments. The position on the 31st March, 1981, 
is given in full detail in Mr. Hassan’s report, which contains the latest 
information available to Government. As regards the position on 31st 
March, 1932, the very detailed information required by my Honourable 
friend is not available, and in order to get it, it will be necessary to have 
another special investigation, similar to that carried out by Mr. Hassan, 
which Government regret they are unable to undertake. My Honourable 
friend will, however, find more up to date information with regard to the 
communal composition of staff on Indian Railways in the appendix to the 
Report by the Railway Board on Indian Railways for 1931-82, thougH 
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not in as much detail as he requires. Finally, as regards the action that 
Qbyemment piopose to take, I regret I am not yet in a position to give 
a definite reply to him. The general question of the policy to be followed 
as regards the representation of Muslims and other minority communities 
in services under the control of the Government of India has been for 
some time under the consideration of Government and it is hoped that it 
will be possible to announce their decision at an early date. As soon aa 
the general policy is settled, the details as affecting the railway staff will 
be worked out, and after consultation with the Central Advisory Council 
for Eailways, the decision of Government will be announced without 
avoidable delay. 

Mr. K. Ahmed: What was the period taken by the Hassan Committee 
to conduct the inquiry and what was the period taken by that Committee 
to write out their Eeport? 

Mr. P. R. Rau: I am not sure of the exact time, but I think Mr. 
Hassan took over a year to conduct the inquiry. 

Mr. K. Ahmed: Is the Honourable Member going to take longer than 
one year to make the inquiry and give an answer? 

Mr, P, R. Rau: As I have already pointed out, it is a matter beyond 
the Railway Board itself. The matter is in the hands of the Government 
of India, and, as soon as a decision on the matter of policy has been 
reached, the Railway Board will take immediate steps to work out details 
and place their proposals before the Central Advisory Committee for 
Railways and, thereafter, the decision of the Government will be 
announced. 

Mr. M. Maswood Ahmad: If Government are not prepared to disclose 
the figure for the year 1932, what is the other course for Members to know 
the correct figures? 

Mr. P. R. Rau: It is not a question of Government not being prepared 
to disclose any information, but the Government are not in possession of 
it. It is impossible for them to obtain that information without the 
expenditure of much time and labour which will not be justified in these 
days of financial stringency. 

Mr. M. Maswood Ah;mad: Are Government prepared to allow any 
Members to see the pay sheets of any Department of the Government 
and of the Railways? 

Mr. P. R, Rau: No, Sir; these are purely Government documents. 

Mr. E. Ahmed: In view of the fact that the salaries are paid every 
month to clerks and officers, is it not easy for the Government Depart- 
ments or for the office of the Financial Commissioner for Railways to find 
out the number and give the exact figure? 

Mr. P. R. Rau: As I have already stated, the special investigation' 
took over a year or probably 18 months, and I do„ not think that a further 
investigation will take less time. 
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ICr. K. MaswGOd Alynad; Are Goveminent aware jbhat the percentage 
of MusliniB in the Government services generally and, in railway seryices 
particularly, is going down ? In 1932 has it gone down much lower than in 
1981? 

Mr. P. B. Bau: 1 am not aware of that, but I may point out that the 
circumstances of 1931-32 were peculiar. There was a large amoimt of 
retrenchment going on in the railways and very little of fresh recruitment. 

Mr. M. Maswood Ahmad: Do Government propose to make an enquiry 
into the matter just referred to by me? 

Mr. P. B. Bau : May I know what enquiry the Honourable Member 
wants ? 

Mr. M, Maswood Ahmad: Whether the percentage of Muslims has 
decreased in the railway services in 1932. 

Mr. P. B. Bau: As regards the general question, my Honourable friend 
will find a considerable amount of information in the Administration 
Report on the Indian Railways, which, I hope, will be in the hands of 
Honourable Members in a week or so. 

Mr. M. Maswood Ahmad: Is it not a fact that Muslims have been 
retrenched much more than their percentage in the services warrants? 

% 

Mr. P. B. Bau : I would suggest to my Honourable friend that he might 
await that Report. 

Mr. M. Maswood Ahmad : Is it not a fact that at the time of calling 
back the retrenched hands the Muslims are not called in the same propor- 
tion in which they were retrenched? 

Mr. P. B. Bau: No, I think the orders are that retrenched personnel 
should be called back in the order in which they were retrenched. 

Mr. M. Maswood Ahmad : I want to know whether the order of the 
Government has been carried out by the local authorities. I want to know 
if Government have made enquiries into that matter. 

Mr. P. B. Bau: If my Honourable friend has any information to the 
effect that the orders of the Government have not been carried out. I 
should certainly be pleased to investigate the matter. 

Mr. M. Maswood Ahmad: I have pointed this out on several occasions. 

Mr. K. Ahmed: In view of the fact that it was admitted by the Gov- 
ernment last year during the Budget and the year before last, and during 
the regime of Mr. Hayman, that the enquiry has been frustrated, do 
Government propose now to undertake another enquiry, which will be 
futile obviously, because lakhs and lakhs of rupees have been spent in the 
last lew years without any effect — ^they started an enquiry and investiga- 
“fcion by a special officer at a high cost and yet my Honourable friend and 
the Government are not familiar with the difficulties and will not remove 
' ‘VSae anoTna\y*l 
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Mr, P. B. Bau: If I understand- my Honourable friend aright, he us 
asking the Government to undertake an admittedly futile enquiry. 

Mr. M. Maswood Ahmad: Is it a faofc that the figures mentioned in 
this question are practically correct for 1931, or can Government challenge 
them? 

Mr. P. B. Bail: These reports can be checked by reference to Mr. 
Hassan's report. 

Mr. M. Maswood Ahmad: Have not Government even checked these 
figures after receiving notice of *these questions? 

Mr, P. B. Bau: I assume that the Honourable Member has checked 
them himself. 

Mr. M. Maswodd Ahmad: I want to know whether the Department 
has checked those figures. 

Mr. P. B. Bau: The correct figures are given in Mr. Hassan’s report 
and I do not see why the Department should go into the figures given by 
the Honourable Member. 

Mr. M. Maswood Ahmad: I am asking whether the figures given in 
my. question are correct or not. 

Mr. P, B. Bau: If they agree with the figures given in Mr. Hasson's 
report, they will be correct. 

Mr. M. Maswood Ahmad: It means that the Honourable Member 
accepts the figures to be correct, but does not want to admit it. 

Dr. Ziauddin Ahmad: Is it not a fact that full share was given to the 
Mussalmans on population' basis plus weightage so far as retrenchment 
was concerned, but it was entirely overlooked at the time of recruitment? 

Mr, P. B. Bau: Will the Honourable Member kindly repeat his question? 

Dr. Ziauddin Ahmad: My question was, is it not a fact that full share 
was given to the Mussalmans on population basis pl'us weiglitnge phis 
everything else at the time of retrenchment, and it is entirely forgotten 
at the time of recruitment? 

Mr. P. B. Bau: The orders of the Government were that the necessity 
for retrenchment should not operate to the detriment of any minority 
community. 

Mr. 8. 0. Mltra: May we take it that when giving effect to retrench- 
ment measures attention was paid to the inadequate representation of 
Mussalmans in the railways? 

Mr. P. B. Bau: Yes. As a matter of fact, orders were issued that 
the retrenchment should not be earned into effect so as to make the posi- 
tion of any minority worse than what ft was Before. 
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Sir Abdulla-al-Mtoiiiii Subrawardyi: Were the orders carried out? 

Mir. F. B. Rau: I hope so. But as I have already offered to my Hon- 
ourable friend, Mr. Mas wood Ahmad, if there are any instances in which 
they have not been carried out, and these are brought to the notice of the 
Railway Board', the matter will be investigated. 

Mr. M. Maswood Ahmad: Will Government be pleased to ask the De- 
partment to check these figures and inform the House whether they are 
correct or not, because these figures may be quoted on some other occa- 
sion ? 

Mr. P. ‘R. Rau: I would advise my Honourable friend, if he wants to 
be accurate, to quiJte from Mr. Hassan's report. I think it is unfair to ask 
the Railway Board, w^hich, as everybody knows, has reduced its staff con- 
siderably, to go to the unnecessary length of checking these figures when 
the correct figures are available in a published report. 

Mr. M. Maswood Ahmad: If the Honourable Member cannot deny its 
correctness, why does he not admit it to be correct? It is very surprising 
to know that the Department does not check the figures in questions. 

Mr. K. Ahmed: In view of the fact that the Honourable Member is 
very heavily engaged in preparing the Budget and he has not considered 
these questions, and in view of the fact (hat he says he will try his utmost 
to give some answer to these questions Inter on, does my Honourable friend 
propose, for the benefit of the questioner and for the benefit of themselves 
and the public, to prepare the nnsw^er thoroughly and to go into these facts 
and figures and verify them, so as to admit or deny the same. 

(No answer.) 

Bhai Parma Nand: Is it not a fact that during the last year, in the 
course of retrencHmemnt, Hindus in the Accounts Department, even 
though they were senior, were retrenched while Mussalmans, who were 
junior, were kept on, and that when representations were made by the 
retrenched Hindu employees to the Railway Board, no action was taken 
upon it? 

Mr. P. B. Rau: I think I must ask for notice of that question. 

Mr. Lalcband Navalrai: May I know from the Honourable Member whe- 
ther he is prepared to advise the Government that the time has now come 
when communal representation should be done away with, so as to avoid 
such bitter discussions on the floor of the House? 

(No answer.) 

Bhai Panna Nand: May I ask the Honourable Member whether it is 
not a fact that the percentage of Hindu employees in the railways has been 
much reduced during the last year? 

Mir, P. B. Rau: I must ask for notice of that question. I cannot carry 
aii these figures in my head. 
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Ur. Lalchand Navalrai: Will the Honourable Member be pleased to 
state whether it is not a fact that since l his* communal method of recruit- 
ment canae, there has been less efficiency in the railway services? 

Mr. P. B. Rau: I am afraid I cannot answer that question. It requires 
an investigation into the whole administration of the railways. ^ 

i 

Employicent op Muslims in Clerical Posts, excludino Accounts Offices, 
ON THE Eastern Bengal Railway. 

*Mr. M. Maswood Ahmad: (a) Is it a fact that the total clerical 
staff employed on the Eastern Bengal Railway excluding those in accounts 
offices on the Slat March, 1931, was 2,102? 

• 

(6) Is it a fact that their communal composition on the 31st March, 
1931, was : 

Hindus 92*67 per cent., 1,948 in number. 

Muslims 4*57 per cent., 96 in number. 

Europeans cum Anglo-Indians 2*14 per cent., 48 in number. 

Indian Christians *52 per cent., 11 in number. 

Others •! per cent., 2 in number? 

(c) Will Government be pleased to state their communal composition 
on the 31st March, 1932, according to the schedule mentioned in part (b)? 

{d) What action do Government propose to take in order that Muslims 
may get their due share of the posts mentioned in part (a)? 

Employment of Muslims in Clerical Posts, excluding Accounts Offices, 
ON THE Eastern Bengal Railway. 

t22. •Mr. M. Maswood Ahmad : (a) Is it a fact that the total number of 
clerical posts on a scale of pay from Es. 110 to Es. 250, excluding those in 
accounts offices, on the Eastern Bengal Railway on the 31st March, 1931, 
was 262, out of which only seven were Muslims? 

(6) Is it a fact that the communal composition of the men in total 
clerical posts on a minimum pay of Es. 150 excluding those! in accounts 
offices on the Eastern Bengal Railway on the 31st March, 1931, was : 

Hindus 91*23 per cent., 104 in number. 

Muslims -88 per cent., 1 in number. 

Europeans cum Anglo-Indians 7*89 per cent., 9 in number? 

(c) Will Government be pleased to state the communal composition of 
the men in total clerical posts on a scale of pay from Es. 250 and also on a 
minimum pa;y of Es. 150, excluding those in accounts offices, on the Eastern 
Bengal Railway on the 31st March, 1932, according to the schedule men- 
tioned in part (6)? 

(d) What action do Government propose to take so that Muslims may 
get their due share in the services mentioned in part (a)? 

t For answer to this question, see answer to question No. 20. 


C 
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'EMn/OTMUSNT OT MttSUMS 'IN THB TSAmO DlIPillBTltigi^ (TtetST^B^IlON) 
07 THIS EAS13iKN --BBNOAZ< RAi£WAT. 

f23. *Mr. K.- Itaswood Ahmad: (a) Is it a fact that the total tbaffio 
: B^artment (Transportation) staff employed on the .'Eastern ^eagal Bail- 
way oft the Slst March, 1981, was 2,485 ? 

(b) Is it a fact that the communal composition of the Traffic Depart- 
ment (Transportation) staff on the Eastern Bengal Bailway on .the -8^ 
March, 1931, was: 

Hindus 80-96 per cent., 1,972 inmuilffier. 

Muslims 9'8 per cent.,. 221 in number. 

Europeans cum .Anglo-Indians 9*57 per cent., 238 in number. 

Indian Christians ‘25 per cent., 6 in number. 

Others '12 per cent., 8 in number? 

(c) Will Government be pleas^ to state the communal composition of 
the total Traffic Department (Transportation) staff on the Eastern Bengal 
Bsilway on the 81st March, 1932, according to the schedule mentioned 
in part (b)?, 

(d) WHiat action do Government propose to take in order that Muslims 
may get their due share in the services mentioned in part (a)? 

Ehtloymbnt 07 Muslims as Assistant Tbain Contbollsbs on thb.Eastbbn 

Bengal Railway. 

f24. *Mr. M. Maswood Ahmad: (a) Is it a fact that there were 20 posts 
of Assistant Train Controllers on the Eastern Bengal Railway on the 81st 
March, 1931, and that none of them was held by any Muslim? 

(b) Is it a fact that there were 81 posts of Station Masters and Assistant 
Station Masters in the grade of Be. 100 — 5 — 140, and 20 of Signallers whose 
pay 'was between Rs. 50 to Rs. 170 and that Muslims held one of each in 
the Eastern Bengal Railway on the Slst March, 1981 ? 

(c) Will Government be , pleased to state the communal composition of 
the Assistant Train Controllers, Station Masters and Assistant Station 
Masters in the grade of Rs. 100 — 5 — 140 and Signallers getting Bs. 60 to 
Bs. 170 in the Eastern Bengal Railway on Slst March, >1082? 

(d) \7hat action do Government propose to take so ‘that MuSima may 
get their due share in the services mentioned in part (a)? 


'IbtPLOYMBHT 07 MUSLIMS IN THE TbATTIO DEPABntKNT'.((EBAII'S70B9U.TnMl) 
07 YHB EaSTBKN BXNOAL RAILWAY. 

t25. *llr. M. Maswood Ahmad: (a) Is it a iact that the total 
staff in the Traffic Department (IVansportation) on a minimum of Bs. 160 ot 
more employed the Eastern Ben;^ BaQwsy cm 'the Slst 1081, 

was 105? 


t VoraafswwtoAbiBqiaestioa, sM.aaswsrtoqaaStiaB'Dis. JO, • 
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(b) Is it a {act that the communal composition of the staff mentioned jn 

i(a) on <the £!astern (Bengal Railway on the Blst Ma^h, 19B1, was : 

fiSndue B2 in number, 80-48 per cent. 

Muslims 1 in number, ‘95 per cent. ^ . 

Europeans cum Anglo-Indians 71 in number, 67*62 per cent. 

Indian Christian 1 in number, *95 per cent.? 

(c) Will Government be pleased to state the communal comjposition ;pf 
the total staff mentioned in part (a) on the Eastern Bengal Railway on the 
dlst March, 1932, according to the schedule mentioned in part (b)? 

(d) What action do Government propose to take in dtiei that .Muslims 
may get their due sh^e of the posts mentioned in part (a)? 

Employment OF Muslims, Hindijs and Indian Christians in the Locomo- 
tive Department (Power) of the Eastern Bengal Railway. 

-|’26. *llr. M. Maswood Ahmad: ^ (a) Is it a fact that the toiel 
Locomotive Department (Power) ^ta||"^on a minimum pay of Rs. 150 .or 
more employed on the Eastern Bengal^ Railway on the 31st March, 1931, 
was 21 ? 

(b) Is it a fact that the communal composition of the total staff men- 
tioned in part (a) on the Eastern Bengal Railway on the 81st March, 1981, 
was:* 

Hindus nil per cent. 

Muslims nil per cent. 

Europeans cum Anglo-Indians 100 per cent. 

Indian Christians nil cent. 

Others nil per cent. ? 

(c) Will Government be pleased to state the communal composition of 
the total staff mentioned in part (a) on the Eastern Bengal Railway on the 
31st March, 1932, according to the schedule mentioned in part (b)? 

(d) What action do Government propose to take so that Muslims and 
Hindus and Indian Christians may get their due shaj^ in the services 
mentioned in part (a) ? 

SAraOUABDING ,THB INTERESTS OF MuSUMS IN THE TbAFFIO DEPARTMENT 

(Commbisoul) of the Eastern Bengal Railway. 

t27. *Mr. M. Maswood Ahmad: (a) Is it a fact that the total 
Traffic Department (Commercial) staff employed on the Eastern Bengal 
Railway on the Blst March, 1981, was 8,429? 

(b) la it a fact that the commimal composition of the total Traffic 
Department (Commercial) staff on the Eastern Bengal Railway on the 
-81st March, 1981, was : 

Hindus 75-8 per cent., 2,599 in number. 

Muslima ;19-18 per cent., 656 in number. 

Europeans cum Anglo-lhdians 4*43 per cent,, 152 in number. 

Indian Christians *85 per cent., 12 in numbw. 

Others *29 per cent., 10 in number? 

t for answer to this question, see answer to question No. 20. 

o a 
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S Will Govenunent be pleased to state the communal ' composition 
) total Traffic Department (Commerdal) staff ol the Eastern Bengal 
^Iway on the 81st March, 1082, according to the schedule mentioned in 
part (b)? 

(d) What action do Government propose to take to safeguard the- 
Muslim interest in the services mentioned in part (a)? 


Satbouabdimo the Imtbbbsts OB Muslims ik obbtaik Cadbbs ob thb: 

Eastbbm BsiraAL Railway. 

f28. *lfr; M. Maswood Ahmad: (a) Is it a fact that there was not 
a single Mussahnan on the Eastern Bengal Railway on the Slst Marche 
1931, in the posts of Yards and Goods Supervisors, Chief Boohing Clerks, 
Luggage and Fish Inspeot<Mrs, Advertisement and Food Inspectors, Chief 
Passenger Guides, Goods Clerks in the grade of Bs. 116—10 — 145, BoeUn^ 
Clerks in the grade of Rs. 115 — 10 — 145, Parcel* Clerks in the grade of 
Bs. 115—10 — 145, Traniffiipment Cler^ in the grade of Rs. 115—10 — 145,. 
Ticket Collectors on pay of. more, Circle Inspectors (Crews). 

.Travelling Ticket Inspectors? 

(5) Will Government be pleach' to state the communal composition 
in the services mentioned in part (a) separately on the Eastern Bengal 
Railway on the Slst March, 1932? 

(c) What action do Government propose to take to safeguard Muslim 
interests in the services mentioned in part (a)? 


EMBLOYMEirr OB Muslims as Ibsfbotobs (Claims, Bates and Outstanding); 

ON THE EaSTEBN BenOAL RAILWAY. 

f29. *Mr. U. Maswood Ahmad: (a) Is it a fact that the total 
. number ot posts of Inspectors (Claims, Rates and Outstanding) employed, 
on the Eastern Bengal Railway on the Slst March, 1981, was 21? 

. (b) Is it a fact that only one of the posts mentioned in part (a) was 
held by a Muslim on the Eastern Bengal Railway on the Slst March, 
1931? 

(c) Will Government be pleased to state the communal composition of 
the posts mentioned in part (a) on the Eastern Bengal Railway on the Slst 
March, 1982? 

(d) What action do Government propose to take so that Muslims may 
get their due share of the posts mentioned in part (a)? 

' Rmbloymbnt ob Muslims in the Tbabeto Debabtmbnt (Commbboial) ob 
THE Eastebn Bengal Railway. 

fSO. *Mr. M. Masiybod AhmEd: (a) Is it a fact that the total 
Tra.ffio Department (Commercial) staff on a minimum pay of RS. 150 or 
more emplpyed'"on the Eastern Bengal Railway on the 81st March, 1981, 
waS;44? 

f For answer to this qoeetion, see answer to question No. 20. 
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I 

(b) Is it a fact that the oommuhal composition of the staff mentioned 
in part (a) on the Eastern Bengal Bailway on the Slst March, 1981, was: 

Hindus 20 in number, 45*45 per* cent. 

Muslims 8 in munber, 6*82 per cent. 

Europeans cum Anglo-Indians 17 in number, 88*68 per cent. 

Indian Christians 2 in number, 4*55 per cent. 

Others 2 in number, 4*55 per cent? 

(c) Will Government be pleased to state the communal composition 
•of the staff mentioned in part (a) on the Eastern Bengal Bailway on the 
Blst March, 1932, according to the schedule mention^ in part (b)? 

(d) What action do Government propose to take to see that Muslims 
get their due share in the services mentioned in part (a)? 

EAplotmbnt ov Muslims in the Locomotive Department (CARRiAaE) of 
THE Eastern Bengal Railway. 

'|‘3L *Mr. M. Maswood Alim^x Is it a fact that the total 
Locomotive Department (Carriage) "sta#- employed on the Eastern Bengal 
Railway on the 31st March, 1931, w€^.j|62? 

(h) Is it a fact that the communal composition of the Locomotive 
Department (Carriage) staff on the Eastern Bengal Railway on the Slst 
March, was: 

Hindus 71*6 per cent., 116 in number. 

Muslims 13*59 per cent., 22 in number. 

Europeans cum Anglo-Indians 11*11 per cent., 18 in number. 

Indian Christians 1*85 per cent., 3 in number. 

Others 1*85 per cent., 3 in number? 

(c) Will Government be pleased to state the communal composition 
of the Locomotive Department (Carriage) staff on the Eastern Bengal 
Railway on the 31st March, 1932, eiccording to the schedule mentioned in 
part (b) ? 

(d) What action do Government propose to take in order that Muslims 
may get their due share in the services mentioned in part (a)? 

Employment of Muslims in the Locomotive Department (Carriage) of 
THE Eastern Bengal Railway. 

t32. *lUXi M. Maswood Ahmad: (a) Is it a fact that the total 
Locomotive Department (Carriage) staff on a minimum pay of Rs. 150 or 
more employed on the Eastern Bengal Railway on the 31st March, 1931, 
was 19? 

(b) Is it a fact that the communal composition of the staff mentioned 
in part (a) on the Eastern Bengal Railway on the 31st March, 1931, 
was: 


Hindus 2 in number, 10*58 per cent. 

Muslims 1 in number, 5*26 per cent.. 

Europeans cum Anglo-Indians 16 in number, 84*21 per cent.? 


t lEfor answer to this question, see answer to question No. 20. 
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; (^) Will Government be pleased td state the communal composition 
of the staff mentioned in part (o) on the Eastern Bengal Bailway on the 
31st March, 1932, according to the schedule mentioned in part {b)7 

(d) What action do Government propose to take so that Muslims may 
get their due share in the services mentioned in part (a)? 


Employment op Muslims in the Locomotive Department (Workshops) 
OP THE Eastern Bengal Railway. 

t33. ♦Mr. M. Maswood Ahmad: (a) Is it a fact that the total 
Locomotive Department (Workshops) staff employed on the Eastern Bengal 
Railway on the 31st March, 1931, was 185? ' ' 

(5) Is it a fact that the communal composition of the Locomotive 
Department (Workshops) staff on the Eastern Bengal Railway on the 31st 
March, 1931, was: 

Hindus 34-6 per. cent., 64 in number. 

Muslims 1*08 per cent., 2 in number. 

Europeans cum Anglo-Indians 62-16 per cent., 115 m number.. 

Indian Christians 1-08 per cent., 2 in number. 

Others 1-08 per cent., 2 in number? 

(c) Will Government be pleased to state the communal composition? 
of the Locomotive Department (Workshops) staff on the Eastern Bengal 
Railway on the 31st March, 1932, according to the schedule mentioned in* 
part (h)? 

(d) What action do Government propose to take to see that Muslims 
get their due share in the services mentioned in part (a)? 


Employment op Muslims in the Locomotive Department (Workshops)^ 
OP THE Eastern Bengal Railway. 

♦Hr. Maswood Ahmad: (a) Is it a fact that the total 
Locomotive Department (Workshops) staff on Rs. 150 or more employed 
on the Eastern Bengal Railway on the 31st March, 1931, was 13 ? 

(b) Is it a fact that the communal composition of the staff mentioned 
in part (a) on the Efistern Bengal Railway on the 31st March, 1931, 
was: 

Hindus 18, 13-44 per cent. 

Musliihs 2, 1-49 per cent. 

Europeans cum. Anglo-Indians 110, 82-09 per cent. 

Indian Christians 2, 1-49 per cent. 

Others 2, 1*49 per cent. ? 

(c) Will Government be pleased to state the communal composition of 
the staff mentioned in part (a) on the Eastern Bengal Railway on the 
31st March, 1932, according to the schedule mentioned in part (b)? 

(d) What action do Government propose to take to see that Muslims 
get their due share in the services mentioned in part (a)? 

t For answer to this question, see answer to question No. 2Q. 
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EbIploymbnt of Muslims in the Civil Engineeiiino Staff of the Eastern 

Bengal Railway.. 

fSS. *Mr. M. Haswood Ahmad: (a) Is it a fact that the total Civil 
Engineering Staff employed on the Eastern Bengal Railway on the 31st 
March, 1931, was 178? 

(b) Is it a fact that the communal composition of the staff in the 
Civil Engineering Department on the Eastern Bengal Railway on the 31st 
March, 1931. was: 

Hindus 70*22 per cent., 128 in number. 

Muslims 7*87 per cent., 14 in number. 

Europeans cum Anglo-Indians 18*54 per cent., 23 in number. 

Indian Christians 1*12 per cent., 2 in number. 

Others 2*25 per cent., 4 in number? 

(c) Will Government be pleased to state the communal composition 
of the Civil Engineering Staff on the Eastern Bengal Railway on the 31st 
March, 1932, according to tlie schedule mentioned in part (b)? 

(d) What action do Government propose to take so that Muslims get 
their due share in the services mentioned in part (a)? 

Employment of Muslims in the Civil Engineering Staff of the Eastern 

Bengal Railway. 

fSG. *Mr. M, Maswood Ahmad: {a) Is it a fact that the total Civil 
Engineering Staff on a pay of Rs. 150 or more employed on the Eastern 
Bengal Railway on the Slat March, 1931, was 94? 

(b) Is it a fact that the communal composition of the staff mentioned 
in part (a) on the Eastern Bengal Railway on the 31st March, 1931, was: 

Hindus 59 in number; 62*77 per cent. 

Muslims 4 in numben, 4 26 per cent. 

Europeans cum Anglo-Indians 27 in number, 28*72 per cent. 

Indian Christians 1 in number, 1’06 per cent. 

Others 3 in number, 3*19 per cent.? 

(c) Will Government be pleased to state the communal composition of 
the staff mentioned in part (a) on the Eastern Bengal Railway on the 31st 
March, 1932, according to the schedule mentioned in part (b)? 

(d) What action do Govemment propose to take so that Muslims may 
get their due share in the services mentioned in paH (a)? 


Employment of Muslims in the Stores Department of the Eastern 

Bengal Railway. 

t37. *Mr. M. Maswood Ahmad: {a) Is it a fact that the total 
Stores Department staff employed on the Eastern Bengal Railway on the 
31st March , 1931, was 52?, 

tFor answer to this question, see answer to question Xo. 20. 
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(b) Is it a fact that the communal composition of the stafE in the 
Stores Department on the Eastern Bengal Bailway on the 31st March, 
1931, was: 

Hindus 80*77 per cent., 42 in number., 

Muslims 3*85 per cent., 2 in number. 

Europeans cum Anglo-Indians 15*38 per cent., 8 in number? 

(c) Will Government be pleased to state the communal composition 
of the staff in the Stores Department on the Eastern Bengal Kailway 
on the 31st March, 1932, according to the schedule mentioned in part (6)? 

(d) Will Government be pleased to state what action they propose to 
take so that Muslima may get their due share in the services mentioned 
in part (a)? 


Employment of Muslims in certain Cadres of the Eastern Bengal 

Railway. 

138. *Mr. M. Maswood Ahmad: {a) Is it a fact that not a single Muslim 
was on the Eastern Bengal Railway on the 31st March, 1931, as a Landing, 
Assistant Landing, Shipping Inspector, Depot Store Keeper, Sub-Stora 
Keeper, Ward Keeper or Recorder in the Stores Department? 

(6)What action do Government propose to take to see that Muslims 
get their due share in the services mentioned in part (a)? 

(c) Will Government be pleased to state the communal composition 
of the staff in total posts mentioned in part (a) on the Eastern Bengal 
Railway on the 31st March, 1932? 


Employment of Muslims in the Stores Department^of the Eastern 

Bengal Railway. 

t39. ♦Mr. M. Maswood Ahmad: (a) Ig it a fact that the total 
number of posts in the Stores Department on a pay of Es. 160 or more 
employed on the Lnstem Bengal llailway on tlie 31st March, 1931, was 16? 

(b) Is it a fact that the communal composition of the staff in the total 
M^h™1931°''was*° Eastern Bengal Kailway on the 31st 

Hindus 9, 66-25 per cent., 

Muslims Nil. 

Europeans cum Anglo-Indians 7, 43-75 per cent.? 

the^taK communal composition of 

Eailwav on ^ f («) Eastern Bengal 

pi (6)? ^ to ttie schedule mentioned^in 

w ^ Government propose to take to see that Muslima 

get their due share in the services mentioned in part (a) ? 


• For answer to this question, see answer to question No. 
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IImployMent op Muslims in the Medioal Department op the Eastern 

Bengal Railway. 

•{*40. '''Hr. M. Maswood Ahmad: (a) Is it a fact that the total 
Medical Department staff emploj^ed on the Eastern Bengal Railway on the 
:31st March, 1931, was 160? 

(&) Is it a fact that the communal composition of the total staff in the 
Medical Department on the Eastern Bengal Railway on, the Slst March, 
1931, was : 

Hindus 72*5 per cent., 116 in number. 

Muslims 18*12 per cent., 29 in number. 

Europeans cum Anglo-Indians 7*5 per cent., 12 in number. 

Indian Christians 1*88 per cent., 3 in number? 

(c) Will Govomnient be pleased to state the communal composition of 
the total Medical Department staff on the Eastern Bengal Railway on the 
31st March, 1932, according to the schedule mentioned in part (b)? 

(d) What action do Government propose to take so that Muslims may 
get their due share in the services mentioned in part (a)? 

Employment of Muslims in the Medical Department of the Eastern 

Bengal Railway. 

*{41. *Mr. M. Maswood Ahmad: (n) Is it a fact that the total 
number of posts in the Medical Department on a pay of Rs. 150 or more 
employed on the Eastern Bengal Railwav on the 31st March, 1931, was 
36? 

(b) Is it a fact that the communal composition of the staff in the total 
posts mentioned in part (a) on the Eastern Bengal Railway on the Slst 
March, 1931, was: 

Hindus 12 in number, 46*15 per cent. 

Muslims 2 in number, 7*69 per cent. 

Europeans cum Anglo-Indians 13 in number, 46*16 per cent.? 

(c) Will Government be pleased to state the communal composition of 
file stall in the total posts mentioned in part (a) on the Eastern Bengal 
Railway on the 31st Marcli, 1932, according to the schedule mentioned in 
part (b)? 

(d) What action do Government propose to take so that Muslims may 
get their due share in the services mentioned in part (a)? 

Grant of King's Commissions to Indians in the Army Educational 

Corps. 

42. ♦Mr. M. Maswood Ahmad: Will Government be pleased to state: 

(a) whether they intend, in view of the Indianisation of a complete 

division of Infantry and a Brigade of Cavalry with all other 
auxiliary services, to grant King’s Commissions to Indians in 
the Army Educational Corps; 

(b) if the answer to (a) is in the affirmative, what the terms of 

the service and percentage of Indianisation in the Corps will 
be; 


tFor answer to this question, see answer to question No. 
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(c) whetheir the existing Indian officers (with the Viceroy's Com- 

missions) on the Educational Establishment of the Army 
will bo eligible for the grant of such Xing's Commissions; 
and 

(d) whether their age-limit will be waived as in the case of British 

Warrant Officers selected for Commissions in the Army 
Educational Corps and Quartermaster's appointments in the- 
Training Battalions of the Indian Army? 

Mr. G. It, F. Tottenham: (a), (6),. (c) and (d). The Army Educational 
Corps is a part of the British Army and cannot therefore be Indianised as 
such. The question of providing for the educational requirements of the 
new Indian Army will, however, be considered in accordance with the 
general policy under which the King’s Commission is to be granted to 
Indians in all arms and branches of the service. It is too early yet to* 
say what the exact scheme will bo, but it is unlikely that it will include 
the grant of direct King’s Commissions to Indian officers who arc above 
the age-limit for entry to the Indian Military Academy. Indian officers 
now seconded from their units and serving on the educational establishments 
of the Army are eligible for admission to the Indian Military Academy if 
they fulfil the required conditions. 

Grant of Direct Kino’s Commissions to Indian Officers holding 

Viceroy’s Commission. 

43. •Mr. M. Maswood Ahmad: Will Govcrnnient kindly state if it is a 
fact that a number of Indian officers (Subedars and eTamadars), now hold- 
ing King’s Commissions, were granted direct King’s CV)Tnmissions for their 
loyal services, at the end of the Great War; if so, do they propose to*- 
consider favourably the cases of those Indian officers (holders of Viceroy’s 
Commission) who arc now between the ages of 25 and 3B years, and grant 
them direct Commissions? 

Mr. O. R. P, Tottenham: A number of senior Viceroy’s Commissioned 
officers were granted King’s Commissions just after the Groat War for 
specially d/istingjuiished sei-vices rendered diiring the war. Government 
c^not re^gard this as a precedent for the purpose which the Honourable 
Member has in view : and do not consider that the interests of the Army 
would be served by granting King’s Commissions to Viceroy’s Commis- 
sioned officers over the age of 25. It would upset the whole scheme for 
officenng the new Indian Anny: and the officers themselves would have 
little or no prospect of promotion by reason of their age. 


Scheme for the Grant of Kino’s Commissions to Indian Non* 
Commissioned Officers who are Over age. 

Au M. Maswood Ahmad: Will Government kindly state whether 

t^y have framed a scheme with regard to those Indian non-commissioned 
officers who are now over age. but are otherwise suitable for tKo grant of 
King s Commissions? If so, what is the scheme? 

Mr. O. B. F. Tottenham: The answer to the first part of the question 
is in tho negative. Non-commi'ssioned officers over the age of 25 would 
obviously not ho snitabie for training at the Indian Military Academy with. 
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a view to receiving the King’s Commission. The second part does not 
arise. 

Non-commissioned officers will still remain eligible for promotion within 
their groui)s as Indian officers holding the Viceroy’s Commission. 

Replacement of British Clerks of the Higher Grades at the Head- 

QUARTERS OF COMMANDS, DISTRICTS, BRIGADES, ETC., BY INDIAN ClERKS. 

45. ’•'Mr. M. Maswood Ahmad: Will Government be pleased to state 

whether they propose to replace British clerks of the higher grades at‘ 
the Headquarters of Commands, Districts, Brigades, etc., by Indian clerks; 
if so, do they propose to grant them King’s Commissions as is the case 
w'ith regard to the British Warrant Officers on the unattached list who are* 
<wen Majors and Lieutenant-Colonels? 

Mr. G. R. F. Tottenham: The answer to the first part of the question 
is in the negative. The second part, therefore, does not arise. 


IVrOTION FOB ADeTOURNMENT. 

Execution of Narsingii Prasad Bhabani and Two Others, 

Hr. Deputy President (Mr. U. K. Shamnukham Chetty): I have 
received from Mr. S. C. Mitra notice of his intention to move for adjourn- 
ment of the business of the Assembly to discuss a definite matter of 
urgent public importance, namely, the Honourable the Home Member’s 
refusal to accept a short notice question regarding the execution of 
Narsingh Prasad Bhabani on the 3rd February, 1933. I have to inquire 
whether any Honourable Meinboir has any objection to this motion. 

The Honourable Sir Joseph Shore (Leader of the. House): The only 
objection 1 would tfike is a general one, namely, that it is not open on 
any ground for any one to raise the objection that a ^lember of Govern- 
niont lias not exci'cised his discretion rightly in refusing to accept a short 
notice question. It is a perh'ctly simple- point and I take objection on 
that ground. 

Mr. S. 0. Mitra (Chittagong and Bajshahi Divisions: Non-Muham- 
madan Rural) : Sir. in asking for your leave and the leave of the House 
1 should like to make it ch ar that my intention in raising this question 
is to have the decision of the House, whetlier the Honourable the Plome 
Member, in using his dis(»rotion in disallowing a question, is hound to nse 
that discretion properly, jndiciou.sly and in a way not to encroach upon 
the privileges of Munibers of tills House in the matter of interpellation. 
It will bo clear from tlid questions that a certain man is going to bo 
executed on the 3rd and three very distinguished lawyer ^Members of the 
House gave notice of these questions by telognmi and. in order that tlie 
main purpose* may not he frustrated, they pressed for a sliort- notice reply 
from the Honourable the Homo IMembcr. Hero T join issue with tiie 
Honourable the Leader of tlie House. Though the Homo ‘Member lias 
the right to use liis discretion, he is bound to use that discretion pn')perly 
and not in a way that will projiidioc the privileges of the TL'aise to get 
a remedy by putting qu»‘stions and getting replies in lime. That is the 
question T should like to raise in my motion for Adjournment. 
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Mr. Lalcband Navalral (Sind: Non-Muhammadan Rural): I want t 
support this motion. There is no doubt a discretion vested in ^e Govom 
ment Member to accept a short notice question or not, but if that difl 
cretion is not wisely used, what is thei course left open to the Member 
of this House? The only course is to approach the Chair for the Adjourn 
inent of the House. There is no rule or larw which says that th 
Adjournment of the House should noti be allowed on a matter like this 
I do not think there is any precedent which would bar the Presiden 
from putting a motion like this to the House, whether the House shouL 
be adjourned or not. I submit, in a matter like this where a man i 
going to be executed, if a short notice question is not accepted, the resul 
will be that the execution will eome into force and, after the man i 
executed, there will be no necessity for raising this • question at all. It i 
of the utmost importance that the House should record its vote upoi 
this vital question if the Goveniment are so unreasonable as not ‘to aeced 
even to a request to answer a short notice question. I, therefore, whole 
heartedly support Mr. Mitra. 


Mr. K. Ahmed (Bajshahi Division: Muhammadan Rural): So far a 
the rules and standing orders are concerned, we know that there is n< 
course left open but the practice that has been established since thi 
time of the predecessor of the present President, which is to ask thi 
Government to answer questions. None of the Members who have givei 
notice of the motion for Adjournment has said definitely as to when tin 
notice of the short notice question was served. Was it yesterday or thi 
day before, and to whom was it given? Neither the Honourable th 
President nor the Acting President was in a position to accept notice an( 
the copy was circulated before the circulation of the notice to Govemmen 
Members. There has been iiTegularity all through. (Interruption b* 
an Honourable Member.) If the notice was served 24 hours before, i' 
may be that the Government Member concerned has not had sufficien 
time to transmit the information to the |;)rovince where the execution wil 
take place. If, on the other hand, Mr. Mitra gave the notice in time an 
the Home Department has had sufficient time to consult the Local Gov 
eminent, then the decision will not be in favour of the Leader of tin 
House. If the Honourable Member from Bengal will enlighten the House 
then the House will be in a position to deal with the matter. 


Singh Gour (Central Provinces Hindi Divisions: Non 
Muhammadan): I understand that there are three motions of which notice 
has been given. One is given by Mr. Mitra to the effect that this Hous( 
should adjourn as a protest at the refusal of the Home Member to accep 
a short notice question and the other two notices deal with the questioi 
of the pending execution. Now, I would ask Mr. Mitra if this Hous< 
was to accede to his request, what he should be landing himself into 
We shall be censuring the Home Member for not accepting a short notice 

STttr ft be the questior 

WB ^ember should be censured or not and, supposing 

vie did censure the Home Member, wo are not in any way near the rea 

view naSelv^"to^’^’''‘ protagonists of the other motions have ii 

I I’m tbe Government for precipitating the executioi 

01 some convicts for reasons to bp i f j. u 

diasoGifitpd T two qucstions must hi 

j • j .1 ’ w ii k if Mr. Mitra s motion is carried today he wil 

e very pi.^'pose he had in view, namely, to raise a discussion oi 
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the question of the propriety of the execution of the convicted person on 
the 3rd February. In this view, I would ask my Honourable friend 
whether he would not give way to the other motion and withdraw his own. 

Mr. Deputy President (Mr. Tl. F^. Shanmukham Chetty) ; Order, order. 
The right of llonourable Members to ask short notice questions arises from/i 
Standing Order No. 13, which reads as follows: 

“UnleF.s the President, with the consent of the Member of the Government whose 
department is concerned, otherwise directs, not less than ten clear days' notice of a 
question shall be given." 

Ill order to enable an Honourable Member to ask a short notice question, 
it therefore follows i.hat, not merely should the President concur in such 
a procedure, but that the Member of the Government to whoso Depart- 
ment the question relates must agree to answer the question 
at short notice. Now, in this case, the Honourable Member, 
to whose Department this question relates, has refused to concur in this, 
procedure, and, on this refus«al of the Honourable the Home Member, the 
Honourable Member, Mr. S. C. Mitra, wants to move the Adjournment 
of tlie House. As was pointed out by Sir Hari Singh Gour, the Chair has 
received notice of two further motions relating to the substantive question 
arising out of this short notice question — one from the Honourable Member, 
Mr. Amar Nath Dutt, and the other from the Honourable Member, Mr. 
Gaya Prasad Singh. The Chair recognises that the right vested in 
Hjnourablo Afembers to ask short notice questions is a very valuable 
right, and it is quite conceivable that even though the concurrence of the 
Aroinbcr of Government is necessary, the exercise of his discretion in a 
particular manner might seriously infringe the rights of the Honourable 
Alembers of this House. It is quite conceivable that if the Member cf 
Government refuses to concur in the procedure, no alternative remedy may 
bo available to Honourable Members and that thereby there might be a 
serious infringement of their rights; but, fortunately . for us, in this parti- 
ciilfir case, two other notices raising the same substantive motion have 
been given, and it is, therefore, unnecessary for the Chair at this stage 
to rule whether Afr. Afitra's motion is in order or not. In view of these 
circumstances, T would ask the Honourable Alember, Air. S. C. Mitra, 
whether he would persist in asking for the leave of the House to move 
his own motion. 

Mr. S. 0. Mitra: Sir. when T gave notice of my motion, I was unaware 
of the other two motions, and, in view of what you have said about our 
rights, I certainly withdraw my motion in favour of the other motion. 

Mr. Deputy President (A fr. P. K. Shanmukham Chetty): I Kav# 
received a notice from the ironoiirablo Member. Afr. Amar Nath Dutt, 
that he proposes to ask for leave to move a motion for the adjournmerfc 
of the business of the House, today in the following terms, namely: 

"I beg to give notice thnt T shall move for the adjournment of the business of the 
Assembly for the purpose of discussing a definite matter of urjient public importance, 

• Vfz., the impending execution of Narsingh Pras.ad Bhahani, and two’ others, on the 
3rd February, in which one of them has confessed exonerating the other two and that 
he alone was rosj)onsihle for the murder." 

I have to inquire whether any ITonourablo Afember has any objection to 
this motion. 
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Dr. Ziauddin Ahmad (United Provinc-os Southern Divisions: Muham- 
madan Rural) : Sir, let us hear the other motion as well so that we may 
be in a position to form our judgment. 

Mr. Deputy President (Mr. It. K. Shanmukhain Chetty) : The other 
•notice is the same in shorter form: 

“T bef( fo give notice tluit I shall move for the adjonnmieiit of the House to discuss 
a definite matter of urgent public- importance, ?•/:., the impending execution of Narsingh 
Prasacl Uhabaiii and two (jtliers on the 3rd instant.” 

I liave to inquire wlietlicr any Ifongnrable Member has any objection to 
the motion of Mr. Aniar Nath Dutt being moved. 

(After a pause.) 

As no objection luis been taken I declare that leave is granted and that 
■'tile motion will be lakoi. iq) tor discussioji at 4 p..m. The ifouse will now 
adjoin 11 and meet again at a quarter to three. 

The Assembly then adjourned for Lunch till a Quarter to Three of the 
Clock. 


The Assembly re-assembled after Lunch at a Quarter to Three of the 
Clock, Mr. Deputy Piijsident (Mr. R. K. Sliaiimukharii Chetty) in the 
^Chair. 


DEATH OF SIR WILLOUGTIliY CAREY. 

The Honourable Sir Joseph Shore (Leader of the House): Sir, once 
more we liave to re,cord yet another gap in the ranks of those who have 
been Members of this Assembly and have lielpod in its w^ork and delibera- 
tions in the past. Many of us were, I think, familiar with Sir Willoughby 
Carey’s genial personality for he was a Member of this Assembly in the 
year 1925-26; but his association with the public life of this country was 
not confined to his membership of the Assembly. He represented the 
European community in the Eengal Legislative Council: he was a President 
of the Bengal Chamber of Commerce : he was also a President of the 
Imperial Bank, Bengal : and he was a Sheriff of Calcutta. We must all 
deplore the tragic suddenness with which death has removed a figure 
that w'as prominent in the commercial, business and the. public life of the 
•country. I would ask you, Sir, to cxinvey our respectful sympathy to 
the relatives of the deceased in their great bereavement. 

Sir Eari Singh Oour (Central Provinces Hindi Divisions: Non- 
Muhammadan): Sir, I entirely associate myself with the words that have 
fallen from the Honourable the Leader of the House. I had the good 
fortune of sitting in this House when Sir Willoughby Carey was a Member 
thereof and I know his popularity and geniality. In fact. Sir Willoughby 
Carey was one of those few men who spoke very little, but always acted 
in the best interests of the country of their adoption. Only the other day 
I saw him adorning the Distinguished Visitor’s Gallery and little did I 
know that within a few days he will pass away. Sir, we on this side of 
the House feel that in the loss of Sir Willoughby Carey we have lost an 
esteemed friend and the country at large a personality which it can ill 
* 1. ^ hardly say that the whole Opposition associates itself 

with all that has fallen from the Honourable the Leader of the House. 
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Sir Leslie Hudson (Bombay : European) : Sir, I should like to con- 
tribute to the expressions of deep regi’et which have been voiced by previous 
speakers at the demise of Sir Willoughby Carey. Sh Willoughby Carey 
for many years was a very prominent figure in Calcutta, not only .in 
commercial circles, but also in the social circles there. He was a prominent 
member of tHb Bengal Chamber of Commerce of which he was at one time 
the President and his unfortunate demise will be regretted by very many 
people who remember him as part of the commercial and social life of 
Calcutta. It is only a few days ago that I saw him myself in Calcutta 
and though I thought that he was not looking well, I had no idea that the 
end was so near. I should like to join in the expression of sympathy 
which is to be forwarded to Lady Willoughby Carey. 

: } 
Mr. Deputy President (Mr. B. K. Shanmukham Chetty) : I associate 
myself with the tribute that has been paid to the memory of one of our 
late colleagues. I distinctly remember the place that Sir Willoughby 
Carey occupied in this House when Sir Campbell Ehodes resigned. It 
shall be iny duty to communicate to the relatives of the late Sir 
Willoughby Carey the triinite of this House as placed on record. 


GOVEKNOB GENEBAT/S ASSENT TO BILLS. 

Mr. Deputy President (Mr. B. K. Shanmukham Chetty) : I have to 
inform the Honourable Afembors that the following Bills which were 
passed by both Chambers of tlie Indian Legislature during the November 
Session, 1932, have been assented to bv TTis Excellency the Governor 
'General under the provisions of sub-section {]) of section 68 Of the Govern- 
ment of India Act: 

1. The Criminal Law Amendment Act, 1932, 

2. The Bengal Suppression of Terrorist Outrages (Supplementary) 

Act, 1932, and 

3. The Indian Tariff (Ottawa Trade Agreement) Amendment Act, 

1932. 


MESSAGE FBOM HIS EXCELLENCY THE VICEEOY AND 
GOVERNOR GENERAL. 

Mr. Deputy President (Mr. B. K. Shanmukham Chetty):'! have 
received a Communication from His Excellency the Viceroy and Governor 
General which I shall read to Honourable Members: 

(The Assembly received the Message standing.) 

“In pursuance of the provisions of sub-section (3) of section 67-A of the Govern- 
ment of India Act, I hereby direct that the heads of expenditure specified in that 
eub-section shall be open to discussion by the Legislative Assembly when the Budget 
is under consideration. 


(Sd.) WILLINGDON, 

Cfovernor Generaf.** 
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The Honourable Sir George Schuster (Finance Member) : Sir, I lay ox^ 
the table the information promised in reply to starred question No. 1583* 
- asked by Sardar Sant Singh on the 5th December, 1982. 


Eetirembnt, etc., of Members op the Superior Services under the 
Betrenchment Scheme. 

*1583. StaUmerU, 


Number of members of the 
Superior Services (all-India 
and Central, Class I 
Services) subject to the 
administrative control of 
the Governor General in 
Council who have been 
retired under the retrench- 
ment scheme. 

Number of posts held by 
members of the Superior 
Services which have been, 
or shortly will be, 
abolished as a result of 
retrenchments. 

Number of abolished posts 
which haVe been re-filled 
and emoluments given 
to new incumbents. 

67 

191 

Nil. 


The Honourable Sir Joseph Bhore (Member for Commerce and Bail- 
ways) : Sir, I lay on the table the information promised in reply to starred 
question No. 1407 asked by Mr. Muhammad Anwar-ul-Azim on the 22n4 
November, 1932. 


Ebcruitment of Muslims in the Superior Services under the various 
Port Trusts in India. 


*1407, Statement, 

j 




Question. 


Port Trust. 

(<») 

(6) 

(C) 

(rf) 

Aden 

Karachi 

One 

One 

Yes. NUf becaiLse 
the total number 
of posts are so 
few that vacan( ios 
seldom occur. 

Yes. One 

■ • • • 

i 

Bombay 

Two 

Yes. Two . 

. • . • 

, , 

Madras 

Nil 

Yos. NU . 

.... 

• . 
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Question. 


Port Trust. 





Calcutta • 


m 


Yes. NU, Out of 
six probationary 
Traffic Inspectors 
appointed on pro- 
bation in October, 
1929, on Rs. 100 — 
60 — 200, one is 
Muslim, two are 
Anglo-Indians and 
tbi^ aro Hindus. 
The pay of the post 
of Traffic Inspector 
in which it is hoped 
in; duo course to 
confirm these pro- 
bationers is Rs. 300/ 
600. 


Chittagong 


Nil 


Yes. Nil, as nj 
vacancy occurred. 


Applications have 
b^n received from 
time to time during 
the past two years 
but as the Com- 
missioners are not 
recruiting at the 
present time and do 
not anticipate any 
vacancies for some 
time to come owing 
to tho acute trcule 
rioprossion, a record 
of these applica- 
tions is not main- 
tained. In the event 
of any post falling 
vacant tho Com- 
missioners would, 
according to their 
settled procedure, 
invito applications 
by advertisement 
in tho press. 


Does not 


Rangoon 


Nil 


, , The Commissioners* 
policy is to fill 
! vacanAes as far as 
! possible by pro- 
motion with duo 
regard to efficiency. 
When this Course 
cannot be followed 
apj)lications aro 
‘ invited by adver- 
i tisemeut au<l th-' 
best candidate is 
appointed. No 
! Muslims have boon 
a]»I)uiutea during 
i the last two years. 


Note. — Information supplied in answer to this quostiou relates only to posts carrying 
a maximum pay of Rs. 600 or over per mensem and those filled during tho current and the 
last year. 


Mr. O. B. r. Tottenham (Army Secretary): Sir, I lay on tho table the 
information promised in reply to starred question No. 1855 asked bj 
Mr,; Gaya; Prasad Singh on tho 21st November, 1932. 

u 
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Allegations against Gabhwali Soldiers at Midnapore. 

_ *1355. I have received the following report. 

The gentleman named by the Honourable Member was cycling on the crown of the 
road when ho met a patrol moving in arrow formation. It is the normal pr^tice all 
^ovor the world for civilians to make way for ti-oops on the march. Having been 
requested to do so, he swerved suddenly, hit the flank man and fell, off his cycle, the 
pedal of which cut his leg. After an inquiry had been held at the request of the 
District Magistrate, the h'ltter granted an interview to the pleader, who agreed that 
the incident should be regarded as closed. 


Sir Thomas Byan (Director General of Posts and Telegraphs) : Sir, I 
lay on the table the information promised in reply to starred question 
No. 1585 asked by Mr. Nabakumar Sing Dudhoria on the 5th December, 
1932. j 

1 

' Occupation of the Eastern Hostel in New Delhi. 

*1685. {a), (b) and (c). The building is used for post and telegraph offices and for 
quarters of departmental staff and their servants : there are also a coffee shop contractor 
and an Indian grocer who supply staff requirements. 

{d) 33 officials besides their servants and the Indian grocer. 

(e) All the occupants excepting the grocer are entitled to rent free accommodation. 
The grocer pays rent at Rs. 25 per mensem. 

(/) Does not arise. 

(g) Hindus ... 2* 

Muslims . . . Nil. 

' ' Anglo-Indians . . 32* 

Europeans . . Nil. 

(A) The building was originally con.structed for the accommodation of Indian 
Members of the Legislature living in orthodox style, but was subsequently purchased 
by the Indijm Posts and Telegraphs Department for the uecommodation of their local 
offices and to provide quarters for staff attached thereto. 

(i) Does not arise as the building is the property of the Posts and Telegraphs 
Department. 

U) Yes. 


Mr. P. B. Bau (Financial Commissioner, Eailways) : Sir, I lay on the 
table: 


(/) the information promised in reply to starred question No. 1818 
asked by Mr. S. O. Jog on the 2l8t November, 1932; 

(ii) the information promised in reply to starred question No. 866 
a^ed by Bhai Parma Nand on the 7th November, 1982; 

(Hi) the information promised in reply to part (h) ot unstftrred ques- 
tion No. 66 aaked by Mr. N. M. Josh! on the 27th Beptember, 


^Excluding servants. 
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(tv) the infottnation promised ifi mply to started question No. 1300 
asked by Mr. Amar Nath Dutt on the 21st November, 1932 ; 

(v) the information promised in reply to unstarred question N,o, 177 
asked by Khan Bahadur Haji Wajihuddin on the 30th 
September, 1932; and 

(vt) the information promised in reply to starred questions Nos. 1177, ' 
1178 and 1179 asked by Mr. M. Maswood Ahmad on the 14th 
November, 1932. 


Great Indian Peninsula Railway Employees Mutual Benefit Society. 

*1318. (a) to (c). Yes. 

^ (d) The Agent of the railway reports that he is not aware of any considerable 
dissatisfaction among the members of the Society about the management of its funds 
and other affairs. 

(e) No. The balance of the assets of the Society on the 31st March, 1932, was in 
round figures, Rs. 5,30,000. ^ 

(/) The Society has not been registered under the Indian Companies Act XI of 
1860. 

(^) The question has been brought to the hoticc of the Agent. 


Calling op Tenders for the Auction of Old Sleepers by the North 

Western Railway. 

*865. (rr) I am informed that no separate arrangements were made by the North 
Western Railway for the auction of sleepers and timber scrap at different stations for 
the period 1952-34. Applications were invited for the post of auctioneers to deal with 
auctions of all scrap so sold (including metal scrap) for the period 1st April. 1932, 
to 1st' April, 1935. 

(5) K. B. Adamjeo Mamoojeo of Rawalpindi conducted Auctiofis of scrap from 1927 
to 19^ during which period the bulk of metal scrap was sold by public tender. 

(c). (d) and (e). Yes : except that the quotation of the third firm was a good deal • 
below the highest tender which >vas Rs. 5 per cent. 

(/) The quotation of Messrs. Jamsetjee’s Sons was accepted. 

(<7) Yes. ' 

(A) Messrs. Jamsetjee’s Sons have been conducting auctions of scrap material on the 
North Western Railway since 1930 and the North Western Railway considered that the 
low rates of commission quoted by others would not permit of giving either the publi- 
<ity to the sales or the service required to obtain the best results. 


Ebvision op the Cadres op the Superior Services op the StatA. 

MAHAOED BaILWATS. 

<66. (A) A itateAient giving fHs n^cenaiy informAtion is hud M tliS tahle. 
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8tatgm«tU giving the nmtee of the «t 46 oriimrfe« <» S«P«^ 

departmente of the Great Indian Penineula Raihoag, on let November 1932, mth thewr 
eontitMoue offidating eervioe up to 31at OeUber, 1932, 


Names of subordinates officiating in 
permanent and leave vacancies and 
continuous officiating service up to 
31st October, 1932. 


Total continuous officiating service in 
superior grade prior to 1st November, 1932 » 


From 


To 


Y. 


M, D. 


Commercial Department. 

1. Mr. U. Dattatraya 

2. Mr. F. Carvalho 

3. Mr. F. J. Gomes . 

4. Mr. J. A. Marret . 

6. Mr. P. A. Karnik . 

6, Mr. T. C. Wynne . 

7. Mr. S, L. Purohit . . . 


1st Sep. 1930 
7th Dec. 1925 
11th May 1929 
25th Fob. 1931 
8th May 1929 . 
21st May 1929 
17th Jan. 1932 


31st Oct. 1932 
31st Oct. 1932 
31st Oct. 1932 
31st Oct. 1932 
31st Oct. 1932 
3 let Oct. 1932 
Slst Oct. 1932 


2 2 0 
6 10 25 
3 6 21 
1 8 27 
3 5 24 
3 5 11 
0 9 15 


Engineering Department. 
1. Mr. A. £. Aylott • 


8th June 1932 . 


Slst Oct. 1932 


0 4 24 


Mechanical Department. 

1. Mr. H. Fox . • . 


16th May 1930 


Slst Oct. 1932 


2 6 16 


,2. Mr. G. Dyer 


3. Mr. A. C. Otto 


T fans poHjt ion Department. 

1. Mr. 0. Mullonou'C . , 

2. Mr. W. E. Craig . 

3. Mr. H. iSmith • . . 

4. Mr. F. Found . • . 

5. Mr. L. J. Collar I . • 

(\ Mr. W. P. Kirkwood 


12th March 1931 
2oth March 19321 


Slst Oct. 1932 
Slst Oct. 19321 


1 7 20 
0 7 7 


! 


. I Gtii May 1920 
. 20th Juno 1931 
. loth Dec. 1930 
. 27th Dec. 1928 
. 17th April 1930 
t 13ui April 1932 


I 

i 


1 31at Oct. 1932 
I Slst Oct. 1932 
i Slst Oct. 1932 
I 31st Oct. 1932 

; 3l8t Oct. 1932 

I 

: Slat Oct. 1932 


0 5 26 

1 4 12 

1 10 17 
3 10 5 

2 6 15 

0 6 10 


STATEMENTS LAID ON THE TABLE. 
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Bengal Nagpur Bail way Level Crossing on the BankurA-Taldanga 

Boad. 

*1308. (a) The Bengal Nagpur Railway line runs along the southern side of Bankura 
Town separating from it a small suburb named Ketardanga. 

(6) Yes. The road of the level crossing in question runs through Ketardanga to 
Taldanga. There are three other roads between Bankura and its suburbs which cross 
the railway, and each road is provided with a level crossing. 

(c), (d) and (e). No. 

(/) The suggestion made is not considered to be practicable. 

(ff) The existing gate is considered suitable for the purpose for which it has been 
provided. Strict orders are being issued that delays to road traffic, on account of the 
gates of the crossing being closed, should be reduced to the minimum that is compati- 
ble with safety. 


Railway Passes sanctioned for the use of the East Indian Railway 
High School, Tundla. 

177. The Agent of the East Indian Railway reports that an inter class season 
pass and a third class season pass were i.ssued in favour of the East Indian Railway 
High School, Tundla between Tundla and Agra and Tundla and Allahabad available 
up to 31st December, 1931 ; as it was then considered that these passes were not 
necessary, they were not renewed after that date. The East Indian Railway Adminis* 
tration at present have under examination the question as to whether a duty pass 
should be issued between Tundla and Jumna Bridge. 

(t) The passes were in the custody of the Head Master. 

(tt) They were duty passes for use on the official business of the School. 

(m) The Agent East Indian Railway is not aware that these passes have been 
'misused. 

(to) In the case of such passes each journey has to be entered and initialled by the 
authorised officer or the Station Master. In addition, such passes are subject to check 
en route by the ticket-checking staff and by the Accounts Department after they have 
been collected on the expiry of the period of availability. 


Strength of Officers in the Jamalpur Workshop. 
*1177. (a) Gazetted Officers 10. 


Strength of Chargembn at the Jamalpur Workshop. 
*1178. (fl) 176. 


Professors and Demonstrators in the Training Institute, Jamalpur. 

*1179. (a) There are no staff employed in the Technical School, Jamalpur under 
the category of Professor or Demonstrator. The staff consists of : 


Principal 1 

Leoturexs 2 

Assistant Leotixxers •••••••*•8 

Assistant Masters 2 



TfCE INDIAN MAEINE (AMENDMENT) BILL. 

Hr. O. B. T. Tottenlia,ia (Araiy Secretary): Sir, I beg to move for 
leave to introduce a Bill further to amend tlie Indian Marine Act, 1887^ 
for a certain purpose. 

The motion was adopted. 

lit, ff, B. T. Tottonhaiin: Sir, I introduce the Bill. 


THE INDIAN FOEEST (AMENDMENT) BILL. 

Hr. O. S. BajpM (Secretary, Department of Education, Health and 
Lands): Sir, I move for leave to introduce a Bill further to amend the 
Indian Forest Act, 1927, for a certain purpose. 

The motion was adopted. 

Hr. Q. S. Ba]pai: Sir, I introduce the Bill. 


THE INDIAN RAILWAYS (AMENDMENT) BILL, 

The Honourable Sir Joseph Bhore (Member for Commerce and Bail* 
ways): Sir, I move for leave to introduce a Bill further to amend the 
Indian Bailways Act, 1890, for a certow purpose. 

The motion was adopted. 

The Honourable Sir Joseph Bhore: Sir, I introduce the Bill. 


THE REPEALING AND AMENDING BILL. 


Mr. D. O. Mitchell (Secretary, Legislative Department): Sir, I ask 
your pe^ssion to move the motion standing in the name of the Honourable 
Sir Brojendra Mitter who, as you know, is unavoidably absent. 


I move for leave to introduce a Bill to amend 
to repeal certain other enactments. 


certain enactments and 


The motion was adopted. 


Mr. D. O. Mitchell: Sir, I introduce the Bill. 


THE INDIAN WIRELESS TELEGRAPHY BILL. 

Sir.*i*rS^foMeave to'SrSe l^Bili^ to Industries and Latour): 
wireless telegraphy apparatus. ® “ * regulate the possession of 


The motion was adopted. 

B» aonovtM, sir »o,c.; sir, 1 th. BPl. 


( «4 1 • 



THE PAYMENT OP WAGES BILL. 


The Honourable Sir Frank Noyce (Member for Industries and Labour):] 
Sir, I move'^for leave to introduce a Bill to regulate the payment of wages 
to certain classes of persons employed in industry. 

The motion was adopted. 

The Honourable Sir Frank Noyce: -Sir, I introduce the Bill. 


THE WOKKMEN’S COMPENSATION (AMENDMENT) BILL, 

Appointment of two Members to the Select Committee. 

The Honcurable Sir Frank Noyce (Member for Industries and Labour) : 
Sir, with your permission, I should like to make a slight amendment 
in the next motion which stands in my name : 

I move: 

“That the names of the Honourable Sir Brojendra Mitter and Mr. A. G. Clow 
be added to the list of members of the Select Committee on the Workmen’s Compensa* 
tion (Amendment) Bill.” { 

I understand there is some slight doubt as to whether the Honomable 
Sir Brojendra Mitter is a Member of the Select Committee or not and my 
motion is intended to remove any doubts on that point. I should perhaps 
explain to the House that Mr. Clow's name is menely a restoration as, 
owing to his absence in another place, he ceased to be a Member of this 
Assembly for a short time since the Select Committee was originally 
appointed. 

The motion was adopted. 


THE CHILDREN (PLEDGING OF LABOUR) BILL. 

The Honourable Sir Frank Noyce (Member for Industries and Labour) : 
Sir, I move: 

“That the Bill to prohibit the pledging of the labour of children, as reported by the 
Select Committee, be taken into consideration.” 

It will. Sir, I am sure, be w’ithin the recollection of this House that 
this brief and, in my view, wholly beneficent measure was discussed at 
some length in the course of the September S'ession and that it was then 
decided by the House that it should be referred to a Select Committee. Short 
as it w’-as, it has, if I may say so, emerged from the Select Committee 
improved and strengthened in a number of w-ays. The agreements, the 
making of which was an offence under the Bill, have now been declared 
void. The most important modification which has been made by the 
Select Committee is a proviso which has been inserted in the definition 
of ‘‘agreement to pledge the labour of a child’* in clause 2. That proviso 
is intended to bring out more clearly than was done in the 
3 p.M. jjjjj originally drafted, that there is no intention whatever 
to prohibit the employment of children. As was stated from these 
benches, in the course of discussion last September, in places where children 
can be and ought to be legitimate! v employed, this Bill throws no obstacle 

(^66 ) 
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whatever in the way of their employment and creates no handicap in 
regard to it. I much regret to find from the Minute of Dissent which my 
Honourable friends, Mr. Puri and Mr. Jog, have put in and also from the 
amendments which stand in the name of Mr. Jog that they are still unable, 
or perhaps it would be more correct to say unwilling, to realise what is 
the underlying object of this Bill. The objection that is taken in it is 
not to particular acts of cruelty that may be done to children after their 
labour has been bartered away. It is to the whole principle of contracts 
from which, after they arc made, the child and ordinarily his parent cannot 
escape. The objections to indentured labour which were so strongly felt 
in India in the case of adults and have led to the elimination of that 
system from Indian law — I would remind the House that it removed the 
last relics of that system from the law of India when it repealed the 
Assam Labour Act last September — ^were not based on the possibility that 
indentured labourers might be cruelly treated. They rested on the view 
that the system tended to temporary slavery, because the labourer was 
compelled to continue to serve his employer under pain of prosecution. 
There is no question of prosecution in the present instance but the child 
is tied to an employer, generally at an early age and for an indefinite 
period and there is not even the excuse which there was for the system 
of indentured labour that the labourer himself is a free agent when he 
enters into the indenture. The fundamental wrong at which this Bill is 
aimed is not cruelty to those in bondage. It is to the bondage itself with 
its resemblance to slavery and its contempt for human personality. The 
fact that harsh conditions almost inevitably follow when children are so 
tied is an added reason for stopping the practice, but the elimination of 
harsh conditions would not make the practice harmless or unobjectionable. 
In other words, tliis Bill is not one for the prevention of cruelty to 
children, but it has that effect, that is an additional argument in favour 
of it. As regards the further objection which has been raised by Mr. Puri 
and Mr. Jog and which has been endorsed by Mr. Lalchand Navalrai and 
Mr. ]\Iaswood Ahmad that the Bill seeks to throw the burden of proof on 
the employer, that is based on the same misconception of the purpose of 
the Bill. The Bill starts with the presumption that all service bonds in 
the case of children fire objectionable, and it follows from this that it is 
only the employer who can prove that a particular agreement is not open 
to objection; it is for that reason that the burden of proof is placed on 
him. 

Sir, with these few remarks I commend this Bill to the consideration 
of the House in the confident expectation that it will receive the same 
genemus measure of support from all quarters that it did when it came up 
for discussion in the September Session. 

Sir, I move. 


m. N. M. Joata (Nominated Non-Offioial); Sir, I rise to support the 
motion made by the Honourable Member for Industries and Labour. At 
the same time J must make it quite clear that I am not quite pleased with the 
amendments introduced by the Select Committee. The Honourable Mem- 
ber stirtM that most of these amendments were an improvement in the 

.r that not only are they not improvements, but they have made 

tne 13 ill more reactionary. 
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An Honourable Member: But you did not give any note of dissent. 

N. M. Joshl: It is true that I did not write any note of dissent. 

I did not do it, because I felt that Government who sponsored this Bill 
weakened lii their desire to give sufficient protection to the children of 
this country and I thought it would not serve any useful purpose if I wroto 
a minute of dissent. Moreover, Sir, as you know, I am quite moderate 
in my political persuasion and so I thought that on the whole I should be 
content with the Report of the Select Committee for the present. I 
very glad that the Honourable Member in charge of the department has 
stated very clearly what the object of this Bill is. The object of this 
Bill is not tc> prevent cruelty to children, but to prevent exploitation of 
children by their parents; and, therefore, every agreement by which a 
parent derives some benefit for himself should be made void as well as 
an offence. Sir, when the Bill was discussed last time in the Assembly, 
one of the Members stated that there were poor people in the country who 
found it very difficult to find money for the maintenance of their 
families, and, therefore, it became necessary for them to pledge their 
children. Sir, I sympathise with the families who cannot maintain them- 
selves by the hard work of their adult members. It is a grievance that 
even though the adult members of the families work very hard for a large 
number of hours, they should not be able to maintain their families. But 
the remedy is not to make children work in addition to the adult mem- 
bers of their families. The remedy lies in organising themselves and in 
protesting against the low wages which the employers in this country 
with the connivance of Government give. If they are organised, they 
can induce Government to bring forward measures to fix minimum wages 
so that families of hard-working adult people may be maintained in 
comfort. But, if such families begin to depend upon the w^ages of their 
children, they do harm to themselves, to their children and to the whole 
country. It is, therefore, right that Government should come forw^ard and 
prevent such families from relying upon the labour of children for the 
maintenance of their families. 

T nec'd not also say anything about the second objection which some 
IVrcmbcrs have raised, namely, that the Bill presumes that every contract 
for the pledging of children’s labour is a bad contract. It is a bad contract 
for the reasons which I have stated. Child labour is itself bad and the 
pledging of child labour is worse. Therefore the presumption is that every 
contract for the pledging of children is a bad contract ; and, if any employer 
lias to make any agreement with regard to the labour of children, he must 
|)rove that it is a good contract. Similarly the objectors of this Bill also 
say that per 8e the act of child labour is not a bad act. It is a bad act, 
and, therefore, the principle of the Bill is a sound principle and that 
principle is that no family, no parents and no guardians should be allowed 
to exploit the children for the sake of the maintenance of the family. 
Sir, I have nothing more to add on this Bill; I support the motion made 
by the Honourable Member. 

Mr. S. O. Jog (Berar Representative) : Sir, it is no doubt true that I 
am in general sympathy wdth the measure that is before the House and 
the motion for taking it into consideration. At the time when this Bill 
was introduced, I had an occasion to talk on this measure and, even at 
that time, I gave a warning that we were rather going too fast so far as 
this welfare of children was concerned. The purpose of the Bill, so far 
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as I xjan see, is to decide what the nature of the contracts that are entered 
into for the pledging of children should be. If you look at section 28 of 
the Indian Contract Act, you will find that it is not clear in that sectiott 
as to what contracts are void and whether such contracts as pledging of 
children will be governed by that seiction. The object of this measure, 
as 1 understand it, is to make per se all such contracts for the pledging 
of child labour void so that the Courts shall have no discretion in the 
matter. That seems to me to be the purpose of the Bill. As soon as 
there is a contract, ihe Courts will presume that it is a void agreement 
and no Court will give any relief under that contract. In order to clear 
this doubt, I think this measure was introduced. But what I find now 
is that they are going nnich further and they have made a provision that 
not only will such contracts not be given effect to, but over and above 
that such contracts will be penalised by making it an offence. I should 
like to draw attention to clause 3 which says : 


“Whoever, being the parent or guardian of a child, makes an agreement to pledge 
the labour of that child, shall be punished with fine which, may extend to fifty rupees.**^ 

There is another penal provision in clause 4 : 

“Whoever makes with the parent or guardian of a child an agreement whereby such 
parent or guardian pledges the labour of the child shall be punished with fine which 
may extend to two hundred rupees.” 

I first take objection to the very promise that the parents in India are 
negligent of the welfare of their own children and it is the bureaucracy 
which care more for these children. That proposition I most emphatically 
deny. The parent has got the welfare of his children at heart much more 
than the bureaucracy claim to have. This meusure has been introduced by 
those p 0 K)ple who are not in touch with the realities of village life. I 
have no grievance against the sponsor of this Bill : probably he is not in 
touch with village life; but what I am surprised at is to find that my 
friend, Mr. Joshi, should also not be in touch with what goes on in 
villages. ... 

1 

Mr, H. M. Joshi: It is because I am in touch with what goes on in 
the villages that I am supporting this Bill. 

Mr. S. O. Jog: You are supporting it from the wrong point of view. 
Take a family. In a village a family consists, say, of five people, a man, 
his wife and three children: one man’s earning is hardly sufficient to 
maintain this family consisting of five people. . . , 

Mr. N» M. Jofifal: Go on strike. 

Mr. S. O. Jog: What are they going to do? If you introduce this 
measure, you make it restrictive to employ them and getting some money 
or finding out employment for them. Under these restrictions, do you 
mean to say that anybody would like to employ such children? And if 
these children are not employed, what will bo the result? They will be 
without any wages and the result will be starvation as one man alone wiJI 
nob be able to support his tamily. What I am afraid of is this. With a 
view to doing good and seeking the welfare of the children, you are doing 
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more damage lihan good by this measure. I have, therefore, made a 
suggestion. The object of this Bill is to remove a hardship. It is just 
possible that in the case of factories the pledging of child labour goes on 
and there the children are put to trouble and harassment. But take the 
case of these domestic servants or agricultural servants, where) boys do 
part-time work and help the family. I do not see where the harm is. 
Everywhere you have the question of unemployment in villages : nowhere 
they are properly taken care of : they have no proper clothing and no food, 
to eat; and with this measure what are you going to do? You simply 
make laws, but what provision have you made to mo(3t the case of un- 
employment in villages? So long as you are not prepared to make pro- 
vision for reducing unemployment, you are not justified in making such 
laws, much less laws of a penal nature. Supposing a man enters into a 
contract and, later on, finds that he is hauled up in Criminal Courts, — 
the result will be that he will be fined fifty rupees. How is he to get this 
amount? In default he will be sent to jail. That will be the effect of thia 
measure. If employers will not help these boys, because there is this 
liability to criminal punishment, then what becomes of these people ? Who 
is going to help them? Those who are ooncemed with village life, those who 
come in contact with villagers, will probably realise how at times it is 
difficult to find money ; and who is to come forward to help them with 
such melasures before them? We have, therefore, suggested that the 
provisions of this Bill should be only restricted to factories or some such. 
works where hardship is expected; but so far as domestic or agricultural 
service is concerned, I think this Bill should not apply to that at all; 
and, over and above that, I have also suggested that in no case should 
these things be made an offence. We should be rather cautious. This is 
the first time that we are introducing a measure of this sort and we are 
at once starting by making it an offence. Let us bo content for the time 
being with only this provision that such conlraets are void. That will serve 
as a sufficient check for Ihe time being; and if, .after some time, some 
experience is gained and then we find that the purposes of this Bill are 
not served, ilion wc may introduce further legislation making it an offence. 
Till then T think we should take away tliis ]>roviRion making it a penal 
offence. We should remain content for the time being with sa.ying that the 
contract will be void, so that the employer will not he able to enforce a 
contract from the parent. In wwking also it will be very difficult as you 
will find from the proviso which says: 

‘'Provided that an agreement, made without detriment to a child, and not made in- 
conaideration of any benefit other than reasonable wages to be paid for the child's 
services, and terminable at not more than a week’s notice, is not an agreement within 
the meaning of this definition." 

Just see how impracticable in working it will be to determine as to what 
are reasonable wages. Wages differ from place to place> from town to 
town and from province to province. What is reasonable in one place 
may not be reasonable in another. When the matter goes to Court, the 
first thing to consider is whether the contract was entered into on this 
basis, that the wages entered in the agreement are reasonable or not. In 
everN case that issue will arise and it will have to be decided as to what 
are the reasonable wages in that particular locality. How difficult it will 
bo to decide for the Courts so long as there is no standard? Under these 
circumstances are the contracting parties to risk a prosecution? As soon 
na the epprt finds that the wages entered in the contract are unreasonable^ 
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4fhe party concerned will be hauled up before the Court and fined. With 
these observations I suggest that the penal nature of the offence should 
be taken away from this measure. I also suggest that the Bill should be 
restricted only to those factories where some hardship is expected and it 
should not affect agricultural or domestic servants. So far as I can see, 
there is no material to justify the application of this measure to domestic 
or agricultural servants. Probably the Government may have some 
material where children are harshly treated in factories or some other 
concerns. So far as domestic and agricultural services are concerned, 
I do not think Government have got any sufficient material to justify such 
a legislation. I suggest that the Bill may be taken into consideration 
subject to the remarks I have made. j 

Mr. B. V. Jadhav (Bombay Central Division : Non-Muhammadan 
Eural) : Sir, I heartily support this Bill. It is well known that especially 
in villages needy parents are ready to pledge the labour of their children 
when they are 8, 9 or 10 years of age, and wealthy people recruit such 
boys and employ them to watch their cattle and so on, and this pawning 
of labour goes on for years; sometimes it goes on for the whole life of 
the child and even after the child becomes an adult. This system of 
pawning a child’s labour is a very bad and vicious system. It leads 
almost to slavery, and, therefore, I welcome the step which the Govern- 
ment have taken in coming forward to put a stop to it. I think the limit 
of 16 years is rather low ; it ought to be 18 years, and that is the sugges- 
tion I would like to make. The Act does not intend that children should 
not earn wages and help their parents. All that the Act aims at doing 
is to put a .stop to the pawning or pledging of labour of a child beforehand, 
and, therefore, I heartily support this measure. 

Maulvi Muhammad Shafee Daoodi (Tirhut Division: Muhammadan): 
Sir, I had no intention to intervene in this debate but for the observations 
made by my friend, Mr. Jog. It appears to me that my friend, Mr. Jog, 
is under a misconception. He says that he knows the village life so well 
as to think that this is not an evil which exists in our society. I may tell 
him that we have also got sufficient experience of our people, and we 
know very well that there are a large number of parents who do not 
consider the hypothecation of the labour of their children an evil for the 
purpose of their own gains. If the agreement is made without detriment 
to the interests of the child, it will not come under this Act at all. It is only 
when the agreement is detrimental to the interests of the child that this 
Act will come into operation. Therefore, there need not be any kind of 
^fear for those parents who enter into an agreement with the sole object 
of improving the condition of their child. It is only when the agreement 
is detrimental to the interests of the child that this Act will come into 
operation. We know lots of cases in which poor children have been very 
harshly treated by their parents, I should add, unconsciously, — ^they do 
not mean to treat the children harshly, but such' is the social custom, 
•such is the social system of those people that they do not consider the 
pavming of labour of their children as harmful. That is the reason why 
^they do it, and, therefore, it is the duty of the State to teach such 
parents how to behave towards their children when they are young and 
immature. ^ I feel, Sir., that the State ought to have taken up this question 
much earlier. It has now fallen to the lot of my friend, the Honourable 
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Sir Frank Noyce, to take up this question and confer a boon, 1 should 
say, on the people of this country by rousing the feeling of idle people to- 
their duty in this matter, and, therefore, I feel that without 8uiy modiflr- 
cation wnatsoever in the Bill, it should be passed. into an Act. 1 heartily 
^support this measure. 

Diwan Bahadur Bbtrbilaa Sards (Ajmer-Merwara : General) : Sir, I hays' 
every sympathy with the object of this Bill. This Bill, as. I undei^tand 
it, is intended to prohibit the pledging of the labour of children by their- 
parents. I am personally against the pledging of any form of human 
labour, whether it is of children or of adults .... 

Xaulvi Muhammad Shafee Daoodi: Adults are free. 

Diwan Bahadur Earbllaa Sards: Pledging of human labour in any fomr 
is really tantamount to men being allowed to be treated like chattel. 
This Bill does not restrict the employment of children. If that were so, 
the issue would be quite different. The object of this measure is merely 
to prohibit the pledging of the labour of children. A nian may take 
money and pledge the labour of his son or his ward for a certain period 
of time. As it is, it smacks of nothing but slavery. It is a remnant of 
that attitude of mind which supported and kept up slavery ; it is only such 
an attitude of mind that will support the pledging of labour. It must be 
remembered that a child has no voice when its labour is being pledged, 
and, I personally think. Sir, that it is, — ^I would not use very strong 
language, — but it is a great evil that any child’s labom should be pledged 
bv anybody on its behalf. I, therefore, strongly object to the proviso 
wliich has been added evidently by the Select Committee to clause 2 of 
this Bill. I think that before this proviso was added, the Bill was a much 
better one than it at present is. If we read the first part of clause 2, we 
find this: 

“In this Act, unless there is anything repugnant in the subject or context : ‘an 
agreement to pledge the labour of a child’ means an agreement, written or oral, 
express or implied, whereby the parent or guardian of a child, in return for any pay- 
ment, or benefit received*' 

and so on, but the proviso tries to nullify the first clause by the explana- 
tion that: 


“Provided thnt cn nr:roemenf. made without detriment to a child, and not made in 
consideration of any honefifc other than reasonable waejos to be paid for the child’s 
services, and terminable at not more than a week’s notice, is not ou ap'oement within 
the meaning of this definition”. 


Tin's Bill, as anvmdod, doOvS not put a stop to the plod'-Tima: of child 
labour. By the insertion of this proviso, you are defeating the very object 
of the BiU. 

Sir, I have not sent in any amendment, and it is not possible for me 
to divide the House on this matter. But I strongly object to the proviso, 
and I would ask the Government to consider this matter seriously, 
because, by^ the insertion of this proviso, three-fourths of the value of this 
Bill is lost.- 
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As my friend, Mr. Jog, said, it will be very difficult to detehiiine 
whether an agreement is detrimental to the interests of the child or not. 
A child of eight years is there and his labour is pledged; a child of 14^ 
years is there and his labour is pledged. Now, is the case to go to some- 

a to determine whether it will be to the detriment of the child to 
fe his labour? Then the proviso says: “terminable at not more than 
a week's notice". That means that any agreement can be made pledging 
a child’s labour for, say, six months or a year, but terminable at a week’s 
notice, that agreement will not be an agreement under this Bill, and, 
therefore, the provisions of this Bill will not apply to it. If this is the 
proper reading of the position, I think that the chief object of the Bill 
is lost. I, therefore, consider that the Government should look into the 
matter carefully ; either they should amend or delete this proviso altogether. 
With these remarks, I say that I am very glad that this measure has 
been introduced, and the object of the Bill is a very laudable one indeed. 

Mr. K. Ahmed (liajshahi Division: Muhammadan Rural): Sir, even 
before the Government thought of bringing forward a measure like this, 'I 
might say that during the investigations made by the Royal Commission 
on Labour, a certain number of witnesses came forward in tlie province of 
the Pimjab, — I think it was from the Amritsar Carpet Factory, — and gave 
evidence of that 8i25e which showed that the labour of tender boys of eleven 
and twelve years of age was pledged, and a number of documents were 
found with their parents which showed that they had pledged the boys for 
a fixed period of, say, a year or two 

Mr. H. P. Mody (Bombay Millowners' Association: Indian Com- 
merce): Anybody of your size? 

Mr. K. Ahmed: Marks of injuries were found on the borlies of these 
boys. Advance was tfdmn by the parents of these boys, and these boys 
had to work for a fixed period, number of months, for a period of one 
year or two, and so on, without proper education or without nny proper 
undertaking given by the employers that these boys will be treated^, pro- 
perly. 

We found in Madras that beedi factories took boys who had to go there 
in the morning and work till evening without even an hour or two of 
recreation in the interval. The poor boys were ill fed, ill clothed, and not 
properly looked after, and they had to undergo a lot of hardship. We found 
the same in Ahmodabad. There were written agreements entered into for 
the labour of young boys of tender age, who had to work every day for long 
hours. These are the things which the Royal Commission found, and 
at page 102 of their report they say: 

“The system is indefensible; it is worse than tho system of indentured labour, for 
the indentured labourer i.s, when ho enters on the contract, *' a free agent while 
the child is not. The State would be justified in adopting strong 
measures to eradicate this evil. The giving of advances to secure the labour of 
^ildren and the execution of bonds pledging such labour could both be made criminal 
ofietices. But, as there may be other questions of policy to be takdri into acconitt, we 
demand tha proposal for Examination by Qtwemment. In any case we recommend 
tfldt a boildl pledging the labour of any person under the age of 15 years, executed 
for or on account of the receipt of any consideration, should bd v6id. This iHll Aot 
'interfere with any honest system of apprenticeship. . 
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Aa regards what my Honourable friend, Mr. Jog, said, this ig a Bill 
which will not interfere with those boys of tender age who are working in 
the household, but their pai^ents are not allowed to take advances gnd 
pledge the labour of these boys — not to receive marks of injury on their 
bodies any more. But if they choose, their children below fifteen will 
work there and be taken care of, properly clothed, or nicely educated, and 
it is not contemplated to interfere with that from the side of the bureaucratic 
Oovettiment. And it is not the bureaucratic Government that has taken 
up this matter. They have .merely taken up the recommendation of the 
members of the Royal Commission on Labour. Some of these have taken 
care of children in the West, and half a dozen of them have taken care as 
fathers of many of their household families, and they have got in their 
employ a number of servants of tender age also. There is no restriction on 
that, but certainly taking money by the parents and pledging the children 
and thereby compelling them to work for a number of years is not desirable. 
My Honourable friend, Diwan Bahadur Harbilas Sarda, supported the Bill 
In a vacillating manner. But his heart is sound and soft and I hope he 
will accept the Bill without any alteration. Sir, I support the Bill. 

Mr. A. G. Glow (Government of India: Nominated Olheial): Those 
who have criticized the Bill seem to be of two opinions — some that it is too 
stringent, and others that it has been unduly weakened in Select Committee. 

I might leave those opinions to cancel each other, but I would like just 
to say something, particularly in reply to what fell from my Honourable 
friend, Mr. Jog. It is quite clear that he signed his minute of dissent 
under the misapprehension that the object of this Bill was to prevent 
cruelty. That misapprehension having been removed by the speech t f my 
Honourable friend in cliargc of the Bill, lie has fallen into another, that 
the object of the Bill is to check the employment of cliildren; and 1 admit 
that the speech of my Honourable friend, Mi*. Joshi, did seem to give some 
colour to that view. But if one looks at the purpose of the Bill, as 
Mr. Jadhav pointed out, the essence oi it lies in a ]>oint which has hardly 
been touched by Mr. Jog. It lies in the fact that the children whom we _ 
are endeavouring to protect are bound, down to the employment, in other 
W'ords, that they are there and lliat they cannot get away. There is 
nothing whatever to prevent ]\lr. Jog employing a child and giving him 
such reasonable treatment that he will he willing to stay in his employment. 
That is what good employers, a majority of the employers, in fact, all but 
a few employers throughout the country do. They depend on the conditions 
that they are offering to retain children in their employment; they do nofc 
depend on bonds or some terms or conditions that will prevent the 
child from getting away and will prevent the parent from taking 
away the child. Mr. Jog seemed to suggest that we were in- 
viting the Legislature to interfere in a bureaucratic manner with liberty, 
the liberty of the parent, and possibly the liberty of the child. Actually 
the Bill is designed to protect liberty. ITie position at present, as I 
understand it, is that if you enter into some of those bonds such as were 
cited before the Royal Commission and produced before them, whereby 
in return for a comparatively small sum of money you can hand your child 
over to an employer for many years — as we understood the position, that 
bond will be enforceable in the Courts ; and when the parent, realisin^is 
mistalce, wishes to withdraw his childf the boAd stands izi his way., jttiat 
is the system at which the Sill is aimed. ] 
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And that I think is the answer to the point raised by my Honourable 
friend, Diwan Bahadur Harbilas Sarda, who complained of the proviso 
which the Select Committee had inserted to clarify the position and said— 
if I put his argument rightly — ^you can make an agreement for a year or 
two years or more or as long as you like, but so long as it is terminable at 
a week's notice, it is all right. Precisely : that conserves our object. It 
is not that the child should not be employed, but that if he is employed, 
he should be able to cease his employment and not be bound by a contract. 
Only last week I heard of some cases in Delhi — did not know that the 
evil existed there previously — in which children of some poor, illiterate 
Chamars, who were indebted to the money-lender, were compelled to 
work for the money-lender who took their labour in lieu of not recovering 
the debt. I feel sure that the House will agree that cases like that are 
cases that should be severely dealt with, and that the criminal penalty of 
the slight kind approved by the Select Committee is not unduly severe. 

I should, in conclusion, just like to refer to Mr. Jadhav's suggestion 
that the age might be raised to 18. In most of our labour Acts, such as 
the Workmen’s Compensation Act tmd the Factories Act, a child becomes 
an adult at 15 or earlier and I hope ho will agree with me, knowing what 
Indian boys of over 15 are, that there is very litth'. likelihood of their 
agreeing to serve under very harsh conditions by virtue of contracts entered 
into after they liave reached that age. 

Mr. Gaya Prasad Singh (Muzaffarpur cum Chomparan : Non-Muham- 
madan) : As a member of the Select Committee it is a great pleasure to 
mo to’support the motion before the House, and I offer my hearty congratu- 
lations to the Honourable Member in charge for the promptitude ^vith 
which he has brought forward this piece of legisl.ation.. He tries to remove 
a blot which is generally felt to exist in agricultural and industrial labour 
conditions obtaining in this country. It must be a matter of satisfaction 
to my Honourable friend to see that all sides of the House have joined 
in giving support to this mc^tsure, and my friend, Mr. Jog, will realise that 
he is ploughing a lonely furrow, and I would ask him whether it is worth 
while to move the amendments of which he has given notice. The labour 
condition, under which the pledging of labour of cliildren is possible, is a 
blot obtaining in the village life of this country. I know of an instance 
in my own village. The father of my servant, Kamla, took a small loan 
from a village money-lender, and, in return for that, my servant's brother 
was given to work for that money-lender for years and years together. No 
account v;as kept and the boy had to go on working much against his wish 
and tlie wish of his father, because he was bound hand and foot in that 
'sort of agreement. There was no way out of the transae(i(m, till some 
of us intervened and settled the accounts, and the servant became <a free 
man again. ITc was loss than 1,5 years when this contra(*t was entered 
into. Now- of course ho is a free man, and he is woi’king elsewhere. This 
is the condition which obtains in many p.arts of the coun^fcry, and we must 
now face the actual facts and try to remove a blot which oxisfa in the labour 
conditions of the country. I quite appreciate the argument which has 
been advanced by my Honourable friend, Diwan Bahadur Harbilas Sarda, 
who proposes to omit the proviso which has been inserted by the Solccii 
Committee. I may assure him that that was, if I remember aright, as a re- 
sult of an agreement andved at between two sots of views represented on the 
Select Committee, and the sum and substance of that provision is to iJlpw 
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the employment of children even under 15 years of age terminable at a 
i^eek’g notice. On the whole, this is a very salutary piece of legislation. 

It will be beneficial to the children. It conduces to their welfare, and it 
gives them an opportunity' not to be bound down in any contract at the 
sweet will and pleasure of the parent or guardian. With these words, I 
support the motion before the Hou.se. 

Hr, Muhammad Azhar All (Lucknow and Fyzabad Divisions: Aluham- 
madan Kural) : 1 had also the honour of being one of the members of 

the Select Committee and 1* know the pains the members took in arriving 
at their decisions. On the one hand we had to meet such cases where 
weak and unprovided parents were compelled, — 1 would not use the word 
‘pledge’ — to get their children earn a living. It was with that view that 
this proviso was put in and if my friend, Mr. Sarda, will read the note 
of dissent of Mr. Puri, he will find that it is mentioned there that the 
principle of the Hill was Unit there should be no hardship or cruelty to 
children and that the securing of a monetary gain by the parents to the. 
detriment of the children was objectionable. Otherwise there was no need 
for us to add this jiroviso. Mr. Jog raised this objection in Committee 
and 1 asked him them and I ask him now% who is to be the offender? It 
is the ])arent or the guardian himself that commits this offence and the 
only pcTson who should be punished is the parent or guardian. We expect 
that the salutary buvs whi(‘h should be tlie guiding principles of civilisation 
should be introduced in oiir country and I think that by intrcxlucing such 
laws WH5 are doing good to o\ir own country. If the parent or guardian 
doi^s somcthijig against mora.litv or tlio interest of tlie child, he is the 
person who should be punished. With these words, I support the motion. 

Mr. Muhammad Muazzam Sahib Bahadur (North Madras: Muham- 
madan) : I give my wholehearted support to this Bill. I happened to be 
in the (’onimiftee myself and 1 remember very well that the ])roviso 
which Diwan Bahadur IS’arda referred just now* w'as introduced bec'ause of 
a desire on the part of tlu’ monibers of the Committee to make an excep- 
tion in the case of domestic servants. This w\as pressed and an agreement 
was reached whereby that proviso w\as introduced. I can assert that what 
the members of the Labour Commission had in mind were cases where 
the labour of such children w'as actually pledged. I do not suppose for 
a moment that it is the intention of the members of the Labour Com- 
mission to extend it to the case of children who are employed for domestic 
purposes. Sir, these three conditions are to be satisfied in order to exempt 
children under the age of fifteen years being employed. The first is that 
the agreement should not he to the detriment of the child, tliat the agree- 
ment sliould be restricted to the period of w'ages being paid for services, 
and it ought to be temiinable at not more than a week’s notice. 
makes it clear that it is the intention of the proviso to restrict the applica- 
tion of this Bill to cases where the employment of childre n under tlie 
ago of fifteen would work extreme hardship, ns in the case of tliosc. fmdorieg 
to which my Honourable friend, wdio w^as also a Member of the Bovai Com- 
mission on Labour, has jnst now' referred. As regards the obs^n-vaHons 
of my Honourable friend, ^Ir. Jadhav, that a child ought lo be defined as 
one under the age of 18 years, T bog to differ. As a matter of f.-cd, in 
the case of the Factories Act, T find that the age is limited (o fh'toen, 
although the nature of the undertaking there is more or le^s hrv/.ardons, 
whereas this enactment is a more general enactment and does not parti- 
cularly refer to factories. As a matter of fact, I should considot that it 
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would be far better to limit the age to twelve instead of to fifteen, becaui^a^ 
this Bill contemplates the labour of thildreii who are not employed in^ 
hazardous undertakings. On the whole 1 am in entire agreement with 
iny Honourable friend, the Mover of this motion, and I heartily support it. 

Mr. Lalchand Navalrai (Sind : Non-Muhammadan liural) : Sir> I was 
a member of the Selecft Committee rmd I feel . it my duty to say 
a few words on this motion. I have agreed to the Select Com- 
mittee’s Ke])ort subject to a note of dissent which is with regard to' 
the burden of proof only. 1 have stated in my note, attached to the ' 
Select Committee’s lleport, tliat the burden of proof mu.st be on the prose- 
cution. Sir, this question of the burden of proof has been very lightly 
considered todiiy. I am sorry I did not find yet any lawyer member 
getting up to insist upon this fundamental right of the burden of proof 
being upon the prosecution, but, before 1 go into the question of the 
bifrdeii of proof, I must remove one misgiving or misunderstanding which 
T find in the argument of my Honourable friend, Diwan Bahadur Harbilas 
Sarda. Sir, it: was T chiefly who was responsible for having this proviso 
added to clause 2 by giving an illustration. Sir, as the original Bill stood, 
clause 2 was too dvastie, I should say. It related to an agreement to pledge 
the labour of children, and it was dcfiiicd thus: 

** 'an agreement to pledge the labour of a child’ means an agreement, written or oral, 
express or implied whereby the parent or guardian of a child, in return for any 
payment or benefit received or to be received hy bun, undertakes to cause or allow the 
services of the child to he utilised in any employment.” 

This was vf'ry general and 1 gave an illustration to prove its evil effect. 

I referred to the cases of boy servants in our houses. Now, those boy 
servants are given over to us for cinplo 3 ’ment by their parents or guardians. 
Those parents and guardians do receive a certain remuneration, and if 
there was even volition on the part of any of the parties to the agreement 
to tennlnate the agreement, then too it would liave come within clause 2 
^is it stood before the additioji of tlie proviso and penalized. In that 
case, the door will be shut against even boy .^jervants being taken into 
service for domestic [)urposes. Tt was, therefore, considered viTy necessary 
that this general clause should be restricted, and it has been modified by 
putting in certain conditions, — for example, that there must be a notice 
^ ^ ^ on either side to dissolve the agreement making it not for an 
indefinite or a fixed term 

Mr* Deputy President (Mr. R. K. Shanmukham Chetty) : Order, order. 
Mr. Amar Nath Dutt. 


MOTION FOR ADJOURNMENT. 

Execution of N.\rsingh pRAs.\t> Bhabani and two others. 

Mr* Amar Nath Dutt (Burdwan Division ; Non-Muhammadan Rural) : 
Sir, I beg to move : ' 

“That the House do now adjourn'* 

In order to discuss a definite matter of urgent public importance, namely, 
^he impending execiiticn of Narsingh Prasad Bhabani and two others on the 
3rd February in which one of them has confessed exonerating the other 
two and confessing that he alone was responsible for the murde'r. 
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Sir, I must at the outset give a short history of the whole case. There 
was a murder in Jamshedpur sometime in June last, and one ^ag^dra 
Npth Chakravarty was said to have been .murdered. A few days after- 
wards, a headless body found about seven or eight miles away from 
.the, town, of Jamshedpur and there , was a post-mortem examination over ; 
it. Three or four d^-ys after that, two portions of the skull, namely, the 
upper skull without the lower jaw and, later, another portion with the 
lower jaW- were found and there' was' a further post-mortem examination 
•on these two, and the medical evidence is not positive about the skull 
belonging to the body ; it was only said that that might just bo possible. 
Whatever may be the truth; let us assume for argument’s sake that one 
'Nagendra Nath Chakravarty was murdered. Now three men were sent up 
for trial. They were committed to the Court of Sessions to take their 
trial and the learned Sessions Judge convicted all the accused under 
section 302 read with se(;tion 34 of the Indian Penal Code. There was an 
appeal to the High (Jourt of Patna. Their Lordships of the High Court 
rejected the appeal. There was a prayer for leave to appeal to the Privy 
Council. No leave was granted and there was no appeal to the Privy 
Council. The execution of these men, which was confirmed by the High 
Court, was fixed to take place sometime in October last, but owing to their 
having applied for leave to appeal to the Privy Council, it was postponed, 
^rhen, again, when leave was refused, the 13tli of January last was fixed 
for the execution of these three men. 

On th(3 12tb, that is, just before the day of the execution, the Superin- 
tendent of the Jail was requested by one of the condemned prisoners to 
see him and when lie went there, with the jailor, the sub-assistant surgeon 
and others, he made a full confession to the effect ihat it was he and 
the taxi-driver who murdered tlie man in question and that the two other 
men had nothing to do with the crime. In the light of this statement 
made just before the day fixed for the execution, tlic Superintendent of 
the Jail was good enough to send a wire to the Local Government and 
postpo!ied the execution. Hut the Local Government, without making 
any inquiry, has fixed the 3rd of Pebruarv as the date for execution. Of 
(joiirso, I am not going to criticise the judgment of tlio learned Sessions 
Judge or that of the High Court, but, in order to understand the whole 
case, it will be necessary for me to make before the House certain sTate-. 
ments. One is that the whole of the conviction of the three men is based 
upon the uncorroborated testimony of one who is nothing if not an 
accomplice. 

8ir, you will permit me to state here, not in criticism of the judgment, 
hut only to show the specimen of the evidence on w’hich these people have 
been convicted and the other story now given out by one of the condemned 
men to enable the House to judge, which story is more pi-obable. Sir, the 
whole conviction is based upon the confession of one of the accused. In 
this connection, I beg to draw the special attention of the Honourable 
the Home Member to the fact that from the perusal of the judgment lie 
will find that this confession is no confession under the Criminal Procedure 
Code at all. Even the learned Sessions Judge has been obliged to observe 
that only the substance of the statement w'as taken dowm and not the 
questions and answers as is required by section 164 that the evidence 
should be taken down as is laid down in section 364 of the Criminal 
Procedure Code. This confession was retracted before the committing 
Magistrate and also the Sessions Judge. He gave out at that time that 
he w'as induced to make a confession like that, because he was persuaded 

B 2 
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by the police that if he did so, he would be granted a pardon under 
section 337 of the Criminal Procedure Code. I would like to draw the 
special attention of the Honourable the Home Member to the fact that the 
police used the words ‘'under section 337 of the Criminal Procedure Code*’ 
and the sub-inspectors, who were with him and under whose influence 
he was, showed him a book containing that section. He is a man employed 
in the Tata's, and, iSir, he is not a lawyer, though the learned Sessions 
Judge tried to show that probably his father-in-law, who is a lawyer, might 
have imparted some legal knowledge to him. But there is no ignoring 
the fact that he used the words that the police told him that he shall be 
granted pfU’don under se(*tion 337. That fact induced him to make the 
confession and that confession was retracted at the very first opportunity 
before the committing Magistrate and the Sessions Judge. Then, as regards 
implicating the other two men who were said by the other accused to be 
innocent, the only motive that is alleged is that the deceased and this 
accused used to occupy the same quarter and he wanted to have tlio whole 
quarter to himself. In this connection, you will pardon me. Sir, if I read- 
only three or four lines from the judgment of the learned Sessions Judge 
where he says that he too was not convinced of the motive in this case. 
He says : 

“These facts indicate that for some reason accused No. 2 wanted that accused No. 1 
should have the entire quarter. This is the only motive allej^ed on behalf of the- 
prosecution and it has been made out that this does not appear to be adequate for 
killing the man as there is nothing to show that even if the man was killed tho 

whole quarter would be given to accused No. l.“ 

• 

I appeal to all the Honourable Members to consider whether for this 
paltry reason, namely, to get hold of the whole quarter, even when that 
chance was rather remote, a man would commit a murder. Now, Sir, I 
beg to draw your attention to one other fact about the motive suggested 
at the last moment, that is on the 12th January, by the other accused 
who has also been condemned and whether this is more probable. The 
names of these three accused are No. 1 Narsing Prasad Bliabnni, No. 2 
Kasii/j Khan, and No. 3 Musta Ali. Musta Ali says that Kasim Kh&n 
and Bhabani had nothing to do with the murder. It cannot be suggested 
that these three consulted each other and decided that one of them he 
hanged and the other two be saved, because from the evidence which was 
recorded later on it will be seen that they were locked up and had no 
access to each other. The night watchman says in bis evidence: “I did 
not notice Umar Khatab talking to other condemned prisoners; they were 
in their cells and locked up”. The prosecution story was that because 
accused No. 1 wanted to have the whole quarter and he did not get it, 
this murder was committed. While, on the other hand, you will find,, 
the Jail Superintendent says: 


“Umar Khatab told me (tJiis uaa on the. Uth Jnminry) that ho and the driver had* 
murdered the man and that the accused Narsingh Pras’ad Bhahani and Kasim Khan 
had nothing to do with It.” 

I ' • , • , 

’* i 

A? a matter of fant, this Umar Khatab was liircd by one Pir Muhammad 
who promised to , pa v. him Es. 800 as ..his remuneration if he committed 
the murder. Out of this amount, Es. 200 was paid to him. 
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i'lie reiison given out is that the deceased was in intrigue with the wife 
■^of a certain Sikh and the Sikh requested one Pir Muhammad to get hold of a 
man who would murder this man. This Pir Muhammad got Musta Ali 
to commit the murder for Rs. STjO out of which Rs. 200 was paid. This 
full confession was made just on the day previous to that which was fixed 
for his execution and when all the three accused had no access to each other. 
Considering all these circumstances, I submit that the Honourable the 
Home Member will kindly see his way to order an inquiry about the 
truth or otherwise of the statement of the condemned man. If an 
inquiry is held in the matter, I think new light may be thrown; and if 
no new light is thrown in the matter, they will pay the extreme penalty 
•of law. So, nothing will be lost hy postponing the execution for some 
days and to hold an inquiry. 'Ihat is what I want the Honourable the 
Horae Member to consider and it is for this reason that I have moved this 
motion for the adjournment of the House. 

Mr. K. Ahmed (Rajshahi Division : Muhammadan Rural) : The facts 
of the case, as stated by the Honourable the Mover of this motion for 
adjournment, are these. A certain murder took place, its motive being 
that there was a promise of Rs. 800 to be paid, out of wdiich Rs. 200 was 
actually paid. This is the only motive. Another allegation was that if 
the murderer finished the life of the person murdered, he will get a full 
share of the quarter where they used to live. These facts are all opposed 
one by one by the other side. But the findings of the learned Judge are 
not disclosed by the Mover of this motion. I suppose there must be a 
finding in conviction under section 302, Indian Penal Code. If that is 
lacking, I do not know how I can say that the Judge "was right. I suppose 
there was an appeal to the Honourable the High Court and the application 
was summarily rejected by two of the Divisional Judges of the said Court. 
While dismissing the appeal as above, the Judges were not required to 
give reasons. That fact also is not mentioned by the Mover of the motion. 
If the facts are not properly narrated, how can Honourable Members of 
this House decide as to which lobby they should go. Now it comes to 
this also that there was an application for leave to appeal to the Privy 
Council which was not permitted by the High Court. It is also 
necessary that in applications of that descri])tion the facts must be fully 
set out. Nothing of the sort has been given out by my friend. He has 
stated that a confession w^as made by the co-accused, Kasim Khan and 
Narasingh Prasad Bhabani. If a confession is made, the IVTagistrate has 
got the power to pardon any man under section 337, Indian Penal Code: 

“In the case of any offence triable exclusively by the High Court or Court of 
Session, or any offence punishable with imprisonment which may extend to ten years, 
or any offence "pnni.shahle under section 211 of the Indian. Penal Code with imprisonment 
which may extend to seven years or any offence under any of the following sections of 
the Indian Penal Code, namely, sections 216 A, 369, 401, 435 and 477-A, the District 
Magistrate, a Presidency Magistrate, a Sub-Divisional Magistrate or any Magistrate of 
the First Class may, at any stage of the investigation or inquiry into, or the trial 
of the offence with a view to obtaining the evidence of any person supposed to have 
been directly or indirectly concerned in or privy to the offence, tender a pardon to such 
person on condition of his making a full and true disclosure of the whole of the 
circumstances within his knowledge relfitive to the offence and to every other person 
concerned, whether as principal or abettor, in the commission thereof.** 

It that is the case, my Honourable friend said that a sub-inspector of 
police made an investigation into the criminal case and if a fellow: 
vt^onspirator of the accused persons made a confession and ho was taken 
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betore the Magistrate, lie has got the power to pardon under section 337. 
But the difficulties are that that confession made before a Magistrate haa 
got to be corroborated. It is the statement of an accomplice who has 
been aiding or abetting the murder. If that is so, his statement has got 
to be scrutinised. These facts have not been placed before this Assembly, 
before (hey are asked to give a verdict on this vote of censure. The 

difficulty is that under section 164, the police make an investigation and 
record statements of witnesses at the locality and elsewhere. He did not 

take down word for word the statement made by the people there. The 

'substance was recorded evidently by the Magistrate, because he does not 
say that it was made by the police. My friend does not 

know his case and he is, therefore, moving about on the floor of the 
House to give a supplementary brief to his other friends. He knows the 
practice and procedure very w'ell and now he cannot make another ground 
of appeal in his main application while he is defending a man. Therefore, 
as far as the matter stands at present, I do not think he has any legs to 
stand upon. The only point mow is that an argument cannot be supple- 
mented and the Deputy President will not allow me to make a second 
speech if fresh points are narrated hy another speaker. His biief has 
been snatched away and now he cannot pick it up and hand it to his other 
friends to make a case different from the one that he haa been making. 
That is probably why one set of lawyers was engaged in the Sessions 
Court and another set in the appellate Court. 

Mr. Amar Nath Dutt: No, Mr. Yunus conducted the defence in both 
Courts. , 

Mr. E. Ahmed: Fjven if that is so, the Sessiojis Judge, while charging 
the jury, must have narrated all these points. 

Mr. Amar Nath Dutt: But there was no juror, it was a trial by 
assessors. 


Mr. E. Ahmed: FiVen so, he will have to note down the material points 
of fact with which the assessors were charged. 

Mr, A. Hoon (Allahabad and Jhansi Divisions : Non-Muhammadan 
Eural) : Assessors arc not charged. 


Mr. E. Ahmed: But the facts of the case are cAplaiiied to them. And 
as the Honourable the Mover has not put his case before the House, it is 
not for this PTouse to enter into grounds other than tliose on which the 
motion for adjournment was granted to Mr. Amar Nath Dutt. Therefore, 
in the absence of those material facts, which arc necessary, I am afraid 
my friend has not much strength in his case and cannot ask us to walk 
into his lobby to pass a vote of censtire against Government. 

Sardar Sant Singh (West Punjab: Sikh): Sir, I am afraid I cannot 
agree with the line of reasoning adopted by the two previous speakers 
on this motion. The motion before the House is not worded in that 
manner so as to go into the merits of the evidence on which the case 
was decided. Tf this House takes it upon itself to constitute itself as ai 
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Court of appeal from the findings of Sessions Judges or High Courts, 

I am afraid it will be too dangerous a precedent. We are not here to 
criticise how the mind of a Sessions Judge worked in arriving at a parti- 
cular finding or how the mind of the High Court Judges worked in 
confirming the sentence passed by the Sessions Judge. We are here to 
discuss the matter from a different point of view. The issue before the 
House, as 1 understand it, is that the execution of the convicts should 
be postponed in the light of the confession made by a condemned man 
after the judgment of the High Court was given. The facts now before 
the House were certainly -not before the Courts of justice, and hence no 
criticism can be levied on their findings. Tlie position is that a new 
light has been thrown on the whole case. Is it or is it not the duty 
of the executive Government to guard itself against doing an injustice 
and hanging an innocent man? Even if there is a possibility of his being 
an innocent man, the duty is cast upon the executive Government to 
look into the affair and see that no injustice is done. We are assured 
that in the coming constitution there will be a rule of common sense; 
and if the executive refuses to listen to the prayer for the stay of execu- 
tion, I understand that there is a lack of common sense in that and that is 
why they must be censured on this point. What is after all the demand 
made? The demand is that here arc new facts which require investigation 
and looking into. Are Government prepared to look into these facts or 
do they refuse to do so? Their refusal to respond to the wishes of the 
Members of this House goes to prove conclusively the truth of the charge 
that the Government of India, as at present constituted, are too wooden 
and too inelastic. We want Government to be elastic; we want Govern- 
ment to be human and considerate. These are qualities which we expect 
in the Government of India today. If we find that by any action of 
theirs they refuse to become human, it is the duty of this House to put 
pressure upon it. We will certainly make every effort to make them 
human in dealing with human lives. A valuable life which cannot be 
replaced is going to be sent to the gallows. We want that execution 
should be postponed for a few days. After all justice will not be deprived 
of its victim. If it is proved later on that these persons are really guilty, 
you can hang them. Only a few days of postponement will not do any 
harm to Government, but will add to the prestige of Government. It 
is to the interest of the administration itself that such inquiries should 
be made, and this is why the prerogative of pardon is vested in His 
Majesty and that prerogative has been handed down to His Excellency 
the Viceroy under section 401 of the Criminal Procedure Code. It is the 
exercise of that prerogative which we want to be utilised in saving these 
lives if they are innocent. With these words, though I differ from the 
reasons given by the Mover of the motion, I support his conclusions. In 
rny opinion the Mover has rather weakened his case by going into the 
merits or evidence of the case. The strong point which I want to place 
before the House is that a few days’ postponement will help to establish 
a confidence in the sense of justice of the Government of India and will 
not do any liarm. I, therefore, support this motion. 

Mr. Gaya Kaaad Singh (Muzaffannir mw (lianiparan : Non-^Iuham- 
madnn) : Sir, 1 gave notice of a similar motion for adjournment as the 
case comes from my own province of Bihar and Orissa. I, however, take 
this opportunity to support this motion which has been moved by my 
friend on my left. He has recapitulated briefly the history of the case 
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and, therefore, it is not necessary for me to cover the same groimd over 
again. I will confine myself only to two outstanding points in the case. 
One is with regard to the alleged confession of this man, Narsingh Prasad 
Bhabani, and the second point is the adequacy or inadequacy of the 
motive which may have led him to commit this crime. With regard to 
the alleged confession of the man, I would point out to the House the 
circumstances under which this confession was made. As has been pointed 
out by the committing Magistrate himself, the allegation is that tjiis 
confession was made at the instance of certain police officers. In 
support of this, I will only read out one short sentence from the order 
of the committing Magistrate. It is this: 

‘‘The accused, Narsingh Prasad Bhabani, in addition to his confession which tallies 
in most material points with the evidence of Badri Bam, prosecution witness No. 11, 
has made a statement to the effect that several subordinate police officers offered to make 
him an approver if he would make a full and frank statement of what he knew 
concerning this case.” 


So the earliest opportunity which presented itself before this convict was 
utilised by him by making this statement before the committing Magis- 
trate. I am not here to say whether that confession has been voluntary 
or it has been extracted under threat or coercion or persuasion. I only 
make this statement that the circumstances are to some extent suspicious, 
and an element of doubt is cast upon the genuineness or the voluntary 
nature of the confession. The second point to which I would refer is 
the absence of motive — ^the adequacy or inadequacy of the motive which 
led this man to commit the crime. Tlie only motive alleged by the 
prosecution is that he committed the crime in order to get rid of the 
deceased who was occupying another room adjoining his own in Tata 
Nagar. This inadequacy of motive was recognised by the committing 
Magistrate himself. In his order of commitment he observes as follow's : 

‘‘The only real weakness in the prosecution story appears to be on the que.stion of 
motive. The only reason given out for this terribly brutal murder is that the accused 
Narsingh Prasad Bhabani wished to have the vrhole of the quarter No. 10 at Jamshedpur 
to himself and that because Nagendra Nath Ch.'ikravarty refused to agree to this proposal 
the accused, who are friends, hacked him to pieces; but nt thi.s stage, di.scussion of the 
adequacy or inadequacy of this motive is clearly unprofitable.” 

This absence of motive has also been noticed by the Sessions Judge 
in his judgment. My friend who moved this adjournment motion has 
already read out that statement, and so I need not repeat it here. I 
would only point out that there are some aspects of the case which are 
of a suspicious character. I am not here to condemn the judgment of 
the learned Sessions Judge or of the High Court of Patna. They acted 
in the best light which was then available to them. But a new factor 
emerged later on after the judgment of the High Court was pronounced, 
and that new factor consisted in this, that one of the condemned persons 
has confessed one day before he was going to be hanged that he alone 
was responsible for the murder and not the two other accused with him. 
This was made before the Jail Superintendent, and, on that ground, the 
execution was postponed for a few days. Later on, ^ere was also a 
Magistrate before whom this statement was made. This clearly throws a 
now light upon the case, and it is important that the question should be 
gone into by means of a judicial inquiry. If, after a proper inquiry, it is 
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found out that the confession of this co-accused exculpating the two other 
accused is false, justice will take its own course. We are not here to 
plead that the man should be released, or that his sentence should be 
commuted. We only plead that the execution should be postponed for a 
few days pending the result of a judicial inquiry which it is necessary 
to hold in the case. We are casting no reflection upon any one in parti- 
cular. The judicial inquiry will be conducted by the machinery provided 
under the law by the Government themselves. It will be very cruel if, 
on grounds of prestige or whatever else it may be, the Government 
refused to accede to this little request from our side and allowed the 
execution to take place on the 3rd February as originally intended. In 
these days, when public opinion is gathering in favour of the abolition 
of capital punishment, it will be inhuman to send a man to the gallows 
under circumstances of a doiibtful character. I need not refer to some 
cases which have happened in the West as well as elsewhere, where 
innocent men have actually been condemned and sent to the gallows, 
and their innocence has been established many years after their execution. 
The executive Government will be taking a very terrible responsibility 
on themselves — it may not be a legal responsibility, it may be a moral 
responsibility, but for that matter the responsibility is all the greater — 
if they refuse to stay the execution, and stand upon their prestige. I 
would, therefore, very earnestly beseech the Home Member to cast aside 
all notions of false prestige, and order the postponement of the execution 
of these people pending the result of an inquiry which they are themselves 
competent to hold. I understand that the wife of this condemned man 
!iHS already sent a memorial to the Government of India and that memorial 
wid furnish, apart from the proceedings of this House', grounds on which 
suitable action may bo taken by the Government themselves. With these 
Wf)rds, I support the motion. 

The Honourable Sir Harry Haig (Home Member): Sir, though in this 
motion the question of my personal discretion in declining to accept short 
notice is not in issue, I should like, with your permission, as the matter 
was refcTTcd to this morning, V* place the House in possession of the 
facts, which are indeed necessary for a full understanding of the case. 
The discretion, Sir, of a Member of flic Goveniinent in the matter of 
accepting short notice is one that it is not always easy to exercise, and 
one cannot expect that the particular mode of exercising it will ahvays 
commend itself to Honourable Members opposite. I should like, however, 
to assure the House that it is not a discretion that is exercised lightly or 
without due attention, and particularly a question which affects a man’s 
life requires and receives special attention. 

Now, Sir, I think it will be convenient in the first place to put the 
House in possession of the sequence of events, for there is, T think, some 
feeling that this case has been conducted with undue precipitancy. On 
the. 13th of August, the Sessions Judge sentenced the three accused in 
this case to death, that is, five and a half months ago. On the 20th of 
September, the High Court upheld the sentences on aiq)eal. The T.ocal 
Government, about the end of September, rejected the accused’s petition 
for mercy. On the lOth of October, the Governor General in Council rojoctod 
the further appeal for mercy which w^as preferred to them. On the 3rd 
November, the Local Government reported that the petitioner in this 
•ease was arranging to move for special leave to appeal to the Privy 
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Council, and I should like to make it quite clear, because I fancy, from 
something that my friend, Mr. Amar Nath Dutt, said, that there is some 
misunderstanding "on this point; the question of leave for appeal to the 
Privy Council is nf>i one that is decided by a High Court in India; it 
is one that is decided by the Privy Council itself. In other words, thia 
application for leave to appeal to the Privy Council went Home to the 
Privy Council and was there rejected by them on the 19th December. 
Thereafter, the 13th of January was fixed for the execution. By that 
time, as Honourable Members will understand, all the normal processes 
anil more than the normal processes that succeed a death sentence had 
been exhausted. The d«ay before the date fixed for execution, one of the 
condemrif'd prisoners made a statement before the Jail Superintendent 
who postponed the execution and referred the matter for the orders of 
the Local Government. The statement was recorded by a Magistrate. 
Now, Sir, at this stage the telegraphic questions sent in by certain 
Honourable Members of this House .... 

Mr. A. Hoon: Who was the Jail Superintendent, may I know? 

The Honourable Sir Harry Haig: I am afraid I cannot tell the Honour- 
able Member. 

Mr. A. Hoon: Any idea about his status? ♦ 

The Honourable Sir Harry Haig: 1 am afraid I do not know. At this 
stage the telegraphic questions sent in by certain Honourable Members 
of this House were received. As the House will realise, there was at 
that time no question before the Government of India. The Government 
of India, so far as they were concerned, had discharged their duty in 
October. The matter then ?-ested with the Local Government. They 
were under no obligation to forward any further petition. No petition 
was before the Government of India, and, in fact, we have since heard 
that a petition which was submitted to the Local Government subsequently 
was, in the normal course, withheld by them. I only mention these facts, 
Sir, to establish the point that, had the Honourable the Pre.sident been 
present in Delhi at the time, I should have suggested to him that this 
was not a matter that primarily concerned the Governor General in Council 
and, on that account, the question might be disallowed. However, as the 
Honourable the President was not present in Delhi, I thought it was 
simpler to intimate my reluctance to accept short notice, for it seemed 
to me clear under the circumstances 1 ha.vv just plaetnl Ix'foi-e the 

House that it was unnecessary to agree to short notice. Now, Sir, I want 
to make it plain that thougli that was the technical position, 
I did not in practice take my stand on that. There was after 
all the life of a man at stake, and as soon as that telegram was received 
containing these allegations about the case, I sent a telegram at once the 
same day to the Government of Bihar and Orissa asking them to report 
the fjicts, and tlioy roportcvl the facts, and T have in my possession a 
copy of the statement, which has been examined by the Government of 
India. I may say once that the Local Government held that this 
staternent did not in any way affect the situation, and that is a conclusion 
in which wc have concurred. 
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Now, riir, the facts of the case as found by the Courts established a 
very horrible and treacherous murder. A man was decoyed out. The 
murderers went out in a taxi to a remote place in the jungles. They 
there fixed a spot for the murder. It is alleged, it is found by the Courts, 
that the particular man whose case we are discussing here, went back in 
the taxi, brought the victim in the taxi to the agreed spot and there he 
was murdered and decapitated. Well, Sir, those facts are very horrible, 
and on those facts there was clearly no case for exercising clemency in 
favour of the petitioner. But it has been said by more than one Honour- 
able Member today, and that is in fact the real ground for this motion, 
that the statement made by one of the accused on the 12th January 
established new facts which require to be considered, that that statement 
exonerated the other accused and established that this man alone was 
responsible for the murder. Well, Sir, I cannot find anything of that 
kind in the statement which I have received. It is true that in certain 
respects the statement is not very clear. There arc references J:o some 
one, called Babu, which I can only suppose refers to the present petitioner. 
In fact, it is clear from the petition for mercy that we have since received 
that it is assumed that this man Babu referred to in the statement was 
the petitioner. Well, iS'ir, so far from Must Ali confessing that he alone 
was responsible for the murder and exonerating the others, he made a 
statement which, so far as Babu is concerned, tallies ver\' closely with the 
facts found by the Court.^, namely, that he went back in the taxi and 
returned with the viedim and was in fact the man who decoyed this un- 
fortunate mrin to death. So far as Must Ali himself is concerned, the whole 
substance of the statement is that he did nothing pxcept that he was 
present and the tw'o other men w^erc the men who actually committed the 
murder and beheaded the deceased. On those facts, as I have said, the 
Local Government concluded that this statement really added nothing new 
and justified no further enquiry, and the Government of India have, come 
precisely to the same conclusion. 

These questions of examining death sentences present problems of diffi- 
cult judgment. They cause the Government of India anxiety. They are 
examined with great care. I do not suggest for a moment that it is not 
W'ithin the competence of this House to discuss such matters by quesEon 
or Besolution, but as far as I <aui ascertain, this has in the past been 
done very rarely, and T would appeal to Honourable Members as a general 
principle to refrain from doing it in tbe future. An Assembly of this nature 
is not really in a fiosition to discuss the tnerits of a case like this and 
conic to a considered opinion. In this case, at any rate, I am quite clear 
that the action w’o have taken is right, and T hope that w’c shall have the 
support of the House for that view. Indeed, in view' of what I have said, 
and in vii‘\v of the fact that this motion has, to a large extent, been 
moved under a misapprehension as to the nature of the statement, I hope 
that the Honourable the Mover w'ill sec his way to withdraw’ it. 

Sir Abdulla-al-Mdmun Suhrawardy (Burdw’an and Presidency Divisions : 
Muhammadan llural) : As one of the Honot^Tablc Members indirectly 
responsible for this motion, T take the earliest opportunity after the speech 
of the Honourable tlu' Homo Member to make a few’ observ’ations. It w’as 
farthest from my thought when I gave notice of tliese questions by cable 
to the Honourable the President and the Honourable the Home Member 
to be a pnrtv to a motion of censure on the Homo Member and little did 
I imagine and I could hardly foresee that it would subsequently develop 
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into a motion for adjournment of the House. The questions whicli I had 
tabled were simply these; 

“(1) Are Government aware that in the case of Emperor versus Narsingh Prasad 
Bhabani and two others who were tried in Sessions Case No. 6 of 1932 of Court of 
Sessions Judge of Manbhum, Sambalpur, on a charge of murder and sentenced to death 
and whose execution was fixed for thirteenth January last Must AH Khan, one of the 
condemned co-accused, made a detailed statement before Magistrate and Jail Superin- 
tendent Punilia on twelfth January last confessing his own guilt and affirming the 
innocence of Narsingh Prasad Bhabani? 

(2) Are Government aware that as a result of said statement execution was stayed 
by Jail authorities pending Local Government orders? 

(3) Aire Government aware that without any proper enquiry into the matter of said 
disclosure Government of Bihar and Orissa have ordered execution of all three to take 
place on Third February next? 

(4) Ase Government aware that this action of Local Government has aroused consi- 
derable public feeling and that a petition has been sent by wife of said Bhabani 
praying for judicial enquiry and stay of execution pending its result?’* 

The answer to these questions might have been one simple word: “No*\ 
or “ Yes Yet the Honourable the Home Member declined to accept 
the short notice questions and give the simple answer. That there 
has been considerable feeling aroused by this case cannot be doubted now by 
the Honourable the Home Member. I invite his attention to a leading article 
in the Amrita Bazar Patrika, one of the oldest and most influential Indian 
dailies, under the heading “Strike, but hcar“, and that is our position hero 
to-day. We do not say anything as to the merits of the case, but before 
you strike, hear and give us an opportunity of placing the facts of the 
case before the House. You have given us no opportunity. I have 
listened with the utmost attention to the speecdi of the Honourable the 
Horne Member, who has shown himself to be a cleverer advocate than 
the Honourable gentleman on the other side of the House who has taken 
up an honorary brief on behalf of the Government and constituted himself 
the Public J^rosecutor and Government Advocate in the case. Tlie 
Honourable the Home Member has no doubt given a lucid statement of 
the case and the sequence of events in order to show that there has not 
been undue precipitancy. The question is not as regards any undue 
precipitancy so far as the fixing of the date of execution is concerned prior 
to the sensational developments which have resulterl in the short notice 
questions being sent to him and my Honourable friend’s motion for an 
adjournment of tlic House. No doubt, there has been considerable delay, 
a delay of nearly five montlis between the 3rd August when the unfortunate 
prisoners were condemned to death and the 13th January, the original date 
fixed for execution. These are Law’s delays for which we arc not respons- 
ible. You must go through all the procedure. There must be delay 
when there is an appeal to the High Court and to the Privy Council. I 
am glad that the Honourable- the Home Member has cleared the point 
that the leave for appeak to the Privy Council was rejected by the Privy 
Council itself and not by the High Court of Patna, because it is an open 
secret that the Higli Court of Patna does not enjoy the confidence of the 
public to the same extent as other High Courts, and one would have thought 
that probably the High Court of Patna, which has been recently subjected 
to strictures by the Privy Council, have very well thought it prudent to 
refuse leave for appeal to the Privy Council. 
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The Honourable Sir Harry Haig: May I make the point clear, that 
there is no right in a High Court to refuse leave for appeal to the 
Privy Council? 

Sir Abdulla-al-M4mun Suhrawardy: I know that. I say that I am 
glad that the Honourable the Home Member has made that point clear, 
because it was the general impression in the mind of lay members that 
the Patna High Court, which has been recently subjected to strictures by 
the Privy Council, may well have thought it prudent to have refused leave 
for appeal to the Privy Council. After rejection of leave for appeal to the 
Privy Council, the date of execution was fixed for the 13th January, and 
then sensational developments followed. There is no doubt now that we 
are in possession of new facts. The Honourable the Home Member has 
not yet stated in the course of his speech that a proper judicial enquiry 
was made, that the Local Government of Bihar and Orissa had done 
anything in the matter of a proper judicial enquiry in which the accused 
had opportunities of being represented by lawyers. All that the Honour- 
able Member said was tliat the Local Government considered the report. 

I know something more than what has been stated by the Honourable 
the Home Member to the House. The Honourable the Home Member 
perhaps knows nuieh more than myself, but has not told us all that he 
knows. I can enlighten the House to a certain extent as to the sequence 
of events. On or about the llih January a wire was received from England 
to the effect tliJit His Majesty the King Emperor to whom an appeal for 
mercy was submitted would not exercise his prerogative of mercy as that 
power had been delegated to the Viceroy. On receipt of that wire, the 
legal adviser of the accused approached the Private' Secretary to His 
Excellency the Viceroy and urged that although the accused has exhausted 
all the remedies providc'd by the Code of Oiminal Procedure, as the 
inherent power of His Majesty the King Emperor has now been delegated 
to the Viceroy, His Excellency may kindly consider the petition for mercy 
submitted by the wife of the accused. 

Mr. K. Ahmed: It has been exhausted already. 

Sir Abdulla-al-Mdmun Suhrawardy: The legal luminary from Bengal 
is perfectly right. That remedy was also exhausted, but that was 
exhausted on or about the 11th January before the confession. Subsequent 
to the confession, a rumour was heard in Calcutta regarding it. IMessrs. 
Clarke, Eawlins, Ker and Co., a firm of solicitors, who were representing the 
accused, wired to the Judicial Secretary to the Bihar and Orissa Govern- 
ment asking them as to whcllier there is any truth in this rumour. After 
a day or two, a reply was received to the effect that there has been a 
confession and that they were awaiting reports from the jail authorities 
and. a few days after, anotlier communication was sent to the same firm 
to the effect that the Bihar Government or, to quote the actual words, 
‘‘The Govemor in Councir*, had ordered the execution and fixed the ord 
Eobruai*y as the date. There is no mention in this communication as to 
whether there was any judicial or proper inquiry at all. We know' what 
the meaning of “Governor in Council” is. As T nad mentioned on a pre- 
vious occasion, what the man on the spot says is repeated by the Govornor- 
in-Council, the Govcrnor-Oeneral-in-Council and the Secretary of State for 
India unleU occasionally there are reasons, personal or otherw'is^ for them 
to differ from the views of the Local Government. Now, the Honourable 
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the Home Member has not as yet placed before \is tlt6 statement containihg " 
the confession. Has the Honourable Member any objection, bn public 
grounds or otherwise, to read that statement? He has simply suggested 
that there is nothing in that statement. I have not seen the stateiiient nor 
was a copy supplied by the Government. But in the deposition of thd"* 
jail authorities before the Magistrate who recorded the confession,' it »s 
stated that Must Ali Khan admits his guilt and declares that the other 
two are innocent. I am not quite sure about the actual words, but I aiii 
sure that the word “innocence’* is there. I do not know whether “Babu” 
in the confession means Bhabani or some other Babu. But if it means 
some other Babu, then it strengthens my argument for the postponement 
of the execution of these people and for holding a judicial inquiry, because, 
by precipitant and indecent haste in executing these three men on the 
4^rd February you are destroying the evidence altogether. You are relying 
•on the retracted confession of the accused. What is the value of that 
confession? Althougli J agree with my friend, Sardar Sant Singh, that 
we should not enter into the merits of the case, I must read out a 
passage from the judgment of the Patna High Gourt, where the learned 
Judges even of Patna say : 

“Bhalwini, before the committing Magistrate, said that on the lllh July when he 

was examined by the sub-inspectors they asked him to make a full confession 

and said that if he did so, they would treat him as an appn>ver, showing him the 
rules and pointing out section 337 of the Code of Criminal Procedure. Mr. Ferguson, 
tfie Additional Superintendent of Police, says that the Divisional Inspector and the 
sub-inspector, Bagala Prashad Kahi, suggested that Bhahani should be made an 
approver, hut he rejected the proprxsal. He says that the Divisional Inspector, when 
discussing the proposal to tender a pardon, told him that there was an offer by the 
accused to make a confession.” 

Now, with the remark that Mr. Ferguson, the Assistant Buperintendent 
of Police, is a European and above suspicion, I leave it to the House to 
form its own conclusion as to wliether the confession was induced or tiny 
inducement ^\as lield out to tlie accused l)\' the sul)ordin{itc police oflicials. 
There is the retracted confession of Bhiibani and tliere is the un retracted 
confession" of Must Ali Khan, a Miissaiman. There is no suggestion 
of any friendly relations between Must Ali Khan and the Babu. It 
might have been between Kasim Khan and the Babu, but not between 
Must Ali Khan and the Babu. When we have got those facta before us, 

I do not see any reason why those men should be hustliHl out of existence 
by the Bihar and Orissa Government without giving an opportunity to the 
accused to be legally represented or any opportunity to the public to form 
an opinion as to whether justice has really been done. You should not 
merely administer justice. You should administer justice in such a way that 
the public should feel that justice lias been done. There is no w'Onder that 
the Government of India has been described as too wooden, too iron, 
too inelastic, too ante-diliivian to deserve any consideration from anybody 
and fit only to be ended if not mended. The Government has been more 
often described as having neither a soul to be damned nor a body to be 
kiqked. I should have thought that Sir Harry Haig, the Honourable the' 
Home Member, with his kindly nature and his genial smile, would have 
introduced a little humanity into the soulless machine, but, alas, my expec- 
tations are doomed to disappointment. As my time is up, T should like to 
tell the House that I am supporting the motion for adjournment, not as a 
motion, of censure on the Honourable the Home Member, for whom I have 
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the highest regard and esteem. In sux)porting this motion, we are only con- 
deiimiug the system which makes it possible for the Home Member or the 
Government not to give an opportunity to a Member ol this House to ask a 
simple question by way of short notice, because there is no time for us 
tci avail ourselves of the usual ten days’ interval. So far as this particular 
case is cpncemed, the House certainly realises the urgency of it. There 
was no other alternative for us but to have this short notice question, 
because the date of execution luis been fixed for the 3rd February. But 
for the zeal and ingenuity of my friends, Mr. Arnar Nath Dutt, and 
Mr. S.* C. Mitra, the House, would not have heard anything about the 
facts of this case, although later on the Mother of Parliaments may 
have heard something from my friend, Mr. Lansbury or Major Attlee, who 
would have put questions on this subject and those who are against 
capital punishment would have made capital out of this case. When my 
friend, Mr. Gaya Prasad Singh, gave notice of his Bill to do away with 
capital punislimont, I suspected some political motive behind it, but I 
am, to a certain extent, converted today. There U no political moUve in 
this case. T am not interested in the case politically or from the communal 
point of view, because the confessing accused is Must Ali, a Mussulman, 
\vh(^ W'ill be hanged while the Hindu co-accused will be saved. Nor am I 
professionally interested in it. Yet I say that a great question of principle 
is involved and T am half inclined to support my friend when lie brings up 
his Bill for the abolition of capital punishment in iiie light of these events, 
if the Government of India will not even ask the Government of Bihar 
and Orissa to stay the execution. 


Mr« S. 0. Mitra (( hittagong and Itajshahi Divisions: Non-Muham- 
madan Enral): Sir, in this debate I should like to follow' the hna 
of argument of my friend. Sardar Sant Singh. I have carefully gone 
through those judgments during the recess interval and I can frankly say 
that, reading those judgnioiits, 1 was fully convinced that, on the facts as dis- 
closed in the evidence before the Courts, there was ho other alternat'Ve for 
any reasonable man but to support the judgment of these Courts. The Judge, 
in his first preliminary trial, w^.nt through .all the evidence that was disclos- 
ed. The matter w'as referred to the Sessions Judge who, with the help of 
four Assessors, came to tlie same conclusion, and the High Court, not in a 
summary w^ay, ns was said by Mr. K. Ahmed, but in an elaborate judg- 
ment, has upheld that conviction. But then I had n chance to read the 
subsequent disclosures and T sav that it will be no retiection on the 
Courts of trial in Bihar if we still find some reasons, after reading of the 
disclosures, for asking tliat thoro should be a further inquiry. If the 
Government have mode up their rnipd not to interfere in this matter, I 
kqow^ that no appeal from us w'ill help in any way, but I still hope that 
the Honourable the Home Member wdll kindly pay heed to some of our 
observations and see if he should even now* revise his judgment. Sir, I 
shall not deal with the. facts of this case by wav of any criticism of the 
judgment of the Courts, but this is clear that the whole evidence is based 
mainly on the statement of the taxi-driver. His name is Badri Ram. 
His statement has been confinned by the retracted confession of the 
accused Bhabani and, as has been said by my oilier friends, the Judges in 
nil tho Courts found it difficult to find out any sufficient motive for thif 
crime. Now, if we ‘havf> to judge from the evidence produced before the 
C!ouiIb. we do not find any reason for this taxi-driver to cOncoct this whole 
story, but as has been disclosed by the admission of this condemned man,. 
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Must Ali Khan, on the I2t]i January jast, he says clearly that it was that 
taxi-driver himself who was the real culprit who committed, the murder, 
and that, at the instigation of a man, called Pir Muhammad, and with the 
help of the condemned man, Must Ah himself, the whole thing happened. 
While this now evidence is disclosed, one can clearly see that it is not 
unlikely that the taxi-driver could know all these details and it was with 
a view to saving his neck that he wanted to put the guilt on Bhabani and 
others. Sir, there are innumerable cases in India where similar confessions 
v'ere extorted by the police. It is not at ali unnatural that Bhabani made 
a confession at tlie instance of the police only to save ’his neck as 
an a2)prover. 1 do not say that those facts should be taken for granted 
as a matter of course. Just now 1 was going through the confession 
of this man, ]\lust Ali, made before a Magistrate and the Superin- 
tendent of the Jail, one Mr. Abdul Qaiyum. There is no reference 
in his confession about a Ihibu, except in one place where it is said that 
this Babu and Kasim fled towards Kalamati. There is no mention of any 
other Babu. There are provisions, at least in civil cases, for review 
petitions if fresh facts aie disclosed, and 1 do not see why (lovernment 
should shirk a further inquiry, when they could already see their way to 
wait for these eiglit or ten niontlis, before; executing these two men. Sir, 
siinikir cases are known where on such confessions convictions were made, 
but which had to be reversed. T may cite, as an instance, the case of the 
attempted wrecking of the train of the Lieutenant-Governor of Bengal. 
A few railway coolies were transported for life and then, subsequently, 
after two or tlirco years, on a confession, made by Barindra Nath Ghose, 
in the famous Alipore Bomb Case, all the so-called confessing convicts had 
to be released when it was found that confessions were extorted from 
the unfortunate coolies. Now, because they were sentenced only to 
transportation for life, tlioy could be released. 

The Honourable the Home Member has admitted that in capital sentence 
cases there is nothing to be lost by being cautious. Government can take 
any number of lives, but the efforts of all tlie Governments in the world 
cannot give back one single life. Sir, the responsibility in this particular 
case is, a very serious one. 1 jiass no reflection on the judgment of the 
Courts. I admit that the evidence before the Courts was sufficient for a 
conviction. But so far as the subsequent developments are concerned, 

I should say that this man, Must Ali, is in a condemned cell and he haB 
no chance of communicating with his fellow- prisoners. He says that the 
crime was instigated at the inslanee of one Pir Muhammad who settled 
the affair for Es. 800; Es. 200 IMust Ali received and the rest was divided 
among others including the driver on whose evidence the whole conviction 
stands. The Judges argued that this taxi-driver had no motive; he gave 
all the details of the places where this headless body as well as the head, 
two or three miles away, were found, and all those things came out in 
the evidence as disclosed at that time ; that this driver had no interest as 
it appeared to the courts on ovideneo produced. But bv the latest 
disclosures, it is clear that the taxi-driver is the most interested person; 
the very fact that the driver knew where the dead body was, and the fact 
that Must Ali now says that the driver was responsible for the murder are 
very important. I do not say that this statement by Must Ali should be 
t&en as Gospel truth, but all that we demand is: what is the harm in 
having a fresh inquiry when these facts are now disclosed? It is quite a 
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difierent case from others. There are two other persons, and it explains 
also how it may be consistent with the innocence ol .the other two accused 
and tlie guilt of the driver, from whose corroborative evidence it was he.i 
without doubt at that time that these three men were implicated m the 
murder. So, in* this case, 1 think we can rightfully appeal to tiie Home 
Member that even if he has made up his mind for having this execution 
carried out, yet he should, before this life is put an end t»>, order a further 
inquiry in the light of this confession. 1 am ahnost certain that he has 
not read tliis confession thoroughly, because there is no mention of this 
Habu being implicated in any vvay, in the statement. It was said that 
so and so lied towards Kalamati and, in this confession, he says clearly 
that these two people are not really guilty. The condemned man says 
that he himself is' guilty and the taxi-driver, — the crime was committed at 
the instigation of Pir Muhammad at the dictation of a Sikh. Now, all these 
things can be inquired into in a week. Nothing will be lost by waiting 
for a while. You have already waited for eight or ten months and there 
can be no harm in waiting for another eight or ten days. As my old 
teacher, Sir Abdullah Suhrawardy said, not only should justice be done, 
but people should also be convinced that justice has been done; the people 
should know that justice has been done, 1 shall close my speech by 
appealing to the Honourable the Home Member that he might yet see his 
way to ordering some sort of inquiry before these unfortunate persons are 
finally forced out of this world. , 

Mr. B. Sitaramaraju (Gun jam cum Vizagapatam: Non-Muhammadan 
Eural) : Sir, if I rise to speak, it is because of some remarks that have 
been made in the course of this debate by the Honourable the Hf>me 
Member himself. The Honourable the Home Member said that we in this 
Assembly were not competent t > judge matters of this kind and he asked 
us to refrain from making similar points for debate in this House. Sir, 
the House as well as the .Honourable the Home Member liimself would 
admit that the necessity for this adjournment motion has arisen simply 
because of liis refusal to answer a short notice question, because that was 
the only other alternative loft for tlie Honourable Members of this Hr«’se. 
Honourable Members on this side of the House luive repeatedly stated that 
they do not propose th sit as a court of appeal on inalters which were before 
the High Court. They havf' also repeatoilly stated, before the Honourable 
the Home Member hinisoll’ i^ot up in his seat, that they do not propose to 
go into the in(*rits of tin' rase exee])t with n.‘gard to one or two remarks on 
merits w^hich fell from two Honourable IMeinbors. Such being the case, 
it is very unjust on tlie part of the Honourable the Home Member to say 
‘that we liave made the mistake of bringing tliis matter before this House 
and that we should not disruss this matter at all. \Vhat else was left to 
Honourable Yfembers on this side except to ask for the adjournment of the 
-Iloiise? Certainly this side of tlie' House diX's not maintain that tlie judg- 
ments of the ('ourts w(m\» wrong. All that they want is whotlier an inquiry, 
in the circumstances now available to the public, is advisable or not. 
Honourable Members from this side of the House have repeatedly appealed 
to the Honourable the Homo Member that there were such ciicu instances 
which have come to lights in this case which would necessitate a careful 
reconsideration of the matter before the final step is taken, because when 
once you take away life it is impossible to restore it. Therefore, if there 
is any truth in the statement that some of the prisoners are not really 
guilty, then should not the Government just wait for a few days and make 
an inquiry, and if they are satisfied after this inquiry, then let the law 
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have its usual course. That was all that was wanted from the House and 
1 think a more reasonable proppsal could not have been made from this 
side of the Hjouse. Under these circumstances, 1 think the Honourable 
the Home Member would consider the matter in the spirit in which Honour- 
able Members have brought this matter and judge whether a case has not 
been made out for a dispassionate consideration of all the. matters and 
whether time should not be granted before the final step is taken in this 
matter. This is all that 1 have to say. 

Mr. K. 0. Neogy (Dacca Division : Non-Muhammadan Rural) : Sir, 
perhaps the House will permit me to say a few words on this motion in 
view of the fact that 1 was one of those Members who had put their signa- 
tures to the short notice questions which we had sought to ask this morning 
in this House. When 1, in consultation with my Honourable friend, Sir 
Abdulla Suhrawardy, agreed to be a party to the notice of the questions, 1 
carefullly weighed the constitutional position to which reference was made 
by the Honourable the liome Member himself. Perhaps the Honourable 
Member will admit that we on this side are as. much aware of the limitations 
which the constitution places upon the powers of this House as Members 
on the other side, and so far as 1 am concerned, the principal circumstance 
that determined my attitude was that here we have a case which is not 
covered by authority, it is not covered by the procedure law and it is not 
covered by any case law either of India or of any other country which we 
know of. So, if this instance is one which shows that there is a lacuna in 
the law of criminal procedure, then, certainly, it is this Legislature alone 
which has got the authority U) legislate for the purpose of removing that 
defect. Apart from the question of legislation to meet such cases in the 
future, when we found that neither the Code of Criminal Procedure nv>r 
any decided case of any Indian High Court or of any other Supreme Court 
of any other country, whose decisions we had the opportunity of studying, 
covered this case, we thought that the only place where we could go to for 
the purpose of raising a discussion was this House. It was with no desire 
to enccoacli upon the province of the Legislative Council of Bihar and 
Orissa or of the Bihar Government that we sought to raise this issue in the 
fonn of a few short notice questions. If the Honourable Member would 
now go through those questions, he would, 1 daresay, admit that we did 
not raise the merits, of the issue at all in those questions. It is merely a 
narration of the principal events. We did not commit ourselves to any 
particular point of view in those questions. All we suggested was that an 
inquiry sli/>uld be held. Even that was put in a very indirect manner. 
We did not make any direct suggestion because that would go against the 
rules of this House. We wanted to know whether Government were aware 
of certain facts and certainly it is not open to my Honourable friend now, 
after having refused to admit those short notice questions, to complain that 
this House is transgressing the limits of constitutional propriety by raising 
this discussion., 

The Hqpourable Sir Harry Haig: I do not think that I can plead guilty 
to complaining that this House was transgressing any limits. I chose my 
language, I think, carefully and said that I did not suggest for a moment 
that it was not fully within the competence of the House to discuss this 
matter. I only appealed to them to consider whether it really was con- 
venient in the public interest that matters of this sort should bo discussed 
on their merits in an Assembly of this nature. 
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Mr. K. 0. Neogy: I am sorry I misimderstood my Honourable friend, 
but, whatever his position is, my Honourable friend certainly does not 
desire that 'such a discussion should take place in this House. That is the 
purport of my Hlonourable friend's statement on this point. And, so far 
as we are concerned, we want him to tell us as to where are we to go for 
the purpose of ventilating such issues, supposing they occur in the future. 
As I said before, here is an instance which shows that perhaps our law. 
of criminal procedure is defective. All that we have from the Honourable 
Member is that it lies witJiin the discretion of the Executive Government 
of Bihar and Orissa either to execute the capital sentence or not. That 
is a very unsatisfactory position so far as this House can judge. Now, Sir, 
even supposing that the Government of Bihar and Orissa has got the 
supreme discretion in this matter, then, in so far as the Government of 
India is charged with the direction, supervision and control of all Local 
Governments, particularly in regard to the reserved subjects, of which law 
and order is one, certainly it is not improper on our part to seek to raise 
such discussions on the floor of this House. I entirely disagree with the 
Honourable Member’s attitude on this question and T daresay I have the 
bulk of opinion in this House with me when I make that statement. 

Now, Sir, I desire to refer to one or two points which were made by 
the Honourable the Home Member. The Honourable Member said that 
there was no undue precipitancy in this matter and he gave a few dates 
to show as to when the first order of conviction was passed and when, 
the High Court, had dismissed appeal, and so on, and so forth. But the 
real point at issue is as to whether there should be a judicial inquiry into 
the circumstances of the case in view of the startling disclosures made by 
one of the conde mned co-accuscd not earlier than the 12th January last, 
just a little more than a fortnight ago. Now, the whole question is whether 
the Government are proceeding with an undue precipitancy with reference 
to that date. It is no use referring to all the various dates of the trial. 
My Honourable friend certainly should not insist upon some people being 
hanged because so many months have elapsed. What is the use of having 
an inquiry, ho asks. So many months have elapsed. And as some people 
must be hanged, and as we have got hold of these people, they must be 
hanged on the 8rd Ft^bruary. That seemed to me to be the gist of his 
arguments when he gave us all these dates beginning with the first order 
of conviction. 

It is not always that we find inaccuracies creeping into the statements 
of responsible Members of Government. I was, therefore, very carefully 
going into the statements made by the accused convict on the 12th January 
last. The lTonourai)lo ^^omber found nothing there which could justify 
the conclusion that even on that statement Bhabani is exculpated. My 
Honourable friend stated that oven if wo took our stand on that statement 
made by the eo-aceused on the 12th eTanuar}% it docs not very much im- 
prove Bhabani s position. The statement is unfortunately in Urdu, but 
I had it read by my Honourable friend. Sir Abdulla S'uhrawardy, just 
now. There are only three references to this convict Bhabani, who is 
referred to here as Babu, and in not one of these places is there any 
reference to his complicity in the crime. Let us see what the Civil 
Surgeon of the district w'ho is tlie ex-officio Superintendent of the Jail says 
on this point He says: 

“1 went to the cell with the Jailor, Assistant Jailor and the sub-assistant surgeon 
and some warders and head warders. Umar Khatab told* me that he and the driver had 
murdered the man and that the accused Bhabani and Kasem had nothing to do with it,” 
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This is what the Superintendent of the Jail who is the Civil Surgeon 
of the district says with regard to this matter. Then, he goes on to give 
the substance of the statement. Again, we have the statement on oath of 
the Jailor. 

. “Umar Khatab told the Superintendent that he and the driver had committed the 
murder and that Kasem Ali and Bhabani were innocent.” 

Hie Honourable Sir Harry Haig: Has the Honourable Member got the 
statement made before the Magistrate? 

Mr. K. 0. Neogy: Yes, I have. 

The Honourable Sir Harry Haig: Is that consistent with the statement 
which is alleged to have been made before the Superintendent? 


Mr. K. C. Neogy: All these statements were taken down by the 
Magistrate and, as 1 told the House before, I have got the statement in 
Urdu of this man Umar Khatab alias Must* Ali; and, he refers only in 
three places to this man Bhabani and, in not one of these three places, does 
he refer to any complicity of this man in the crime. As I am not able 
to read it in the original I was referring to the statement made by the 
Superintendent of Jail and other officials who were repeating the substance 
of the statement made to them by this man. If anything, the statement 
of the Honourable the Home Member to my mind only strengthens our 
case for a judicial inquiry. He is certainly proceeding upon instructions 
which are not quite accurate. We have got copies of the statements made 
on oath, and I daresay what he is stating cannot by any means be read 
into the statement of the accused which was made on the 12th January 
last. 

Now, Sir, my Honourable friend seemed also to make a little too much 
of the fact that the application for special leave had been rejected by the 
Privy Council. As if anything turned on that! As my Honourable 
friend. Sir Hari -Singh Gour, will be able to bear me out, the Privy Council 
is always reluctant to interfere with the decisions of the Indian High 
Courts in criminal matters. Time and again they have said that theirs is 
not a criminal court of appeal. And that is one of the main arguments 
in favour of the establishment of a Supreme Court that my friend, Sir 
Hari Singh Gour, has been putting forward. Now, Sir, I was not quite 
prepared to find the Honourable the Home Member seeking to make any 
great point out of the fact that the Privy Council had rejected the applica^ 
tion for special leave. 

The Honourable Sir Harry Haig: I was not making a great point; I 
was merely correcting a misapprehension on the part of the Honourable 
Member sitting next to my Honourable friend. 


H. 0. Neogy: But what difference does it make whether the 
application for special Ipav^ ig rejected by the Privy Council or by the High 
Court of Patna? ^ ^ a 
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The Honourable Sir Harry Hi^: Because it was endeavoured to 
import a certain amount of prejudice against the High Court of Patna, — a 
very unreasonable prejudice, I should say. 

Mr, K. 0. Neogy: it makes little difference when you find that the 
Privy Council does not go into the merits when rejecting an application of 
this character for special leave. 

'Ihen, Sir, my Honourable friend also seemed to be under a misappre- 
hension when he said that there is no ground for clemency being shown 
in this case. I am sure he is still obsessed with the petition for mercy 
that he had to deal with weeks before this disclosure^ was made. There is 
no application for mercy from any side of this House. What we want is 
that instead of depending upon their own supreme judgment, let Govern 
ment institute an independent judicial inquiry into the facts of the case 
and let the execution be stayed pending the result of that inquiry. It 
may not take more than a fortnight; if the Honourable Member were to 
teJegraphic.ally communicate with the Government of Bihar it may be 
started tomorrow or the day after. 

/Sir, I do not think I will be justified in taking up any more time of 
the House. But I am really convinced after having hetvrd the Honourable 
the Home Member that there is a \ery strong case for a judicial inquiry, 
particularly having regard to certain inaccuracies in certain points of his 
statement and also having regard to the misapprehension 

The Honourable Sir Harry Haig: What inaccuracies? 

Mr. E. 0, Neogy: Inaccuracies with regard to the statement made by 
the accused on the 12th January and to what extent that incriminated the 
man Bhabani. 

The Honourable Sir Harry Haig: The Honourable Member has not 
pointed out any inaccuracy. 

Mr, E. 0. Keogy: I have, because the Honourable Member stated that 
even if we took our stand on the statement made on the 12th January 
by this co-accused, it would not improve the position of Bhabani and that 
Bhabani had actually decoyed the man who was murdered. There is not 
one single word to support this in the statement which we have in our 
hands and which was examined by my Honourable friend, Sir Abdulla 
Suhrawardy. 

The Honourable Sir Harry Haig: I said, Sir, that the statement is not 
clear, but that if we took the man who is sometimes described as the 
unknown man and sometimes described as Babu as referring to Bhabani, 
then it did not help him at all; and if we did not, then his name docs 
not appear at all in the statement. 

Mr. E« 0. Neogy : If the statement is not clear, there is all the more reason 
why there should be a judicial inquiry. Let us take all the references 
to Babu as meaning this particular man Bhabani. I put it to the 
Honourable Member to tell this House what thesei references are. It is 
a very serious matter and the Honourable Member himself began his 
speech by stating that as it is a question of life and death of a man, he 
was nqj taking his stand upon technicalities, and although he 'was absolutely 
convinced that these short notice questions woidd be ruled out of order, 
had tiae Preaident been here, he went out of his way and sent a wire to 
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the Bihar Government asking them to funiish him with the facts. Now, 
having displayed all this interest, may wo not expect him to tell this 
House exactly what stal'Cments were made by these accused persons on the 
12th January 

Mr. Deputy President (Mr. B. K. Shanmukham Chetty) : Order, order; 
the Honourable Member s time is up. 

Mr. K. 0. Neogy: .... which incriminated the man Bhabani. 

Mr. T, N. Itamakrishna Beddi (Madras ceded Districts and Chittoor: 
Non-Muhammadan Bnral) : Mr. Deputy l»resident, 1 entirely agree with the 
remarks of the Honourable the Horne Member that we should not enter 
into the merits of the case, but at the same time seeing the serious nature 
of the case before us and that the lives of two accused persons are 
hanging in the balance, we should not take this matter very lightly as the 
Honourable Mr. K. Ahmed would have it. Nor should we be carried away 
by the picture drawn by the Honourable the Home Member that this 
case was inquired into by a Magistrate and then by the Sessions Judge 
and an appeal was preferred to the High Court and also to the Privy 
Council and when all tliese judicial Courts have pronoimced judgment, 
there is no case for us to inquire into here. If the matter had stood at 
that, if all these law tribunals had pronounced judgment and no further 
facts had been disclosed afterwards, then 1 w’ould be at one with the 
Honourable the Home Member that we should not again reopen the whole 
case here and discuss this matter, when an opinion has been pronounced 
by the Courts of law after going into nil the evidence. But a new cir- 
cumstance has come in: one of the accused, just as he was about to bo 
hanged, has confessed that some of the accused are innocent and he and 
some other have committed this offence. There was absolutely no motive : 
he was to be hanged the very next day and his conscience could not keep 
him quiet, his conscience w.ould not permit him to hide the real facts 
and he has made that confession. Ro a new circumstance, a new sot of 
facts has come to light. I want to ask the Government if it is their 
case that all the Courts of this land do convict only the offenders and 
they have not convicted and sentenced innocent persons to be hanged? 
If that is so, if the pronouncements of these law Courts arc sacrosanct 
and they convict only the guilty persons, then, certainly, there would 
have been no case for \is to interfere here. But every man in the street 
knows that there have been instances where the Courts have convicted 
innocent persons, and innocent persons have been hanged on the evidence 
that was produced before the Courts. The Courts are not to be accused 
for that.^ The Courts act upon the evidence that is produced before them 
at the time. We do not blame the Courts; the Courts do not go out of 
the way and eondr‘mn innocenf persons to death ; they merely act upon 
the evidence placed before them ; and we know of many instances where 
innocent persons were hanged while the real person who had committed 
the offence of murder came out afterwards and have in some case or other 
declared that he was the real offend.or. With the little practice that T had 
before Criminal Courts, I can say that some such cases do arise and they 
arise now and then. Let us take a case of actual murder; and the actual 
murderer has been apprehended and there is clear evidence to prove the 
guilt of the accused. But there will be factions in that village and the 
witnesses arc under the control of one faction and that faction would take 
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that opportunity to wreak vengeance against its opponents and tell the 
police that they would produce evidence if they would implicate one or 
two others also in that murder. The police could not have acted without 
the help of that evidence which is in the hands of that faction. The 
police have no other alternative but to take the help of tliat faction. 
They have only to include one or two other persons in addition to the 
real offender. Thus many cases have arisen where innocent persons have 
also been implicated along with the real accused and all the persons have 
been sentenced to death on that evidence. The evidence is unimpeach- 
able and is very clear; and, on that evidence, no Court can come to any 
.pther conclusion. Many such cases have arisen and cases do arise even 
today and will arise in future. Here in this case on the evidence — and 
it might be very good evidence — the persons have been convicted and 
they are to be hanged in a day or two; we do not want to pronounce any 
opinion upon the merits of the case; but a circumstance has arisen; one 
of the accused says that the other two are innocent and he and some 
other have committed this offence. Why should not the Government now 
cry halt and take this matter into consideration without delay ? It may be 
th^it the confession also might be wrong; it may be that it is made for 
some other purpose. Anyliow it will be too late if the Government reject 
this request and do not inquire into the case. It is a very clear case for 
inquiry by the Government and they will do well to enquire into and if 
it is found that this confession is wrong, tlicn, instead of getting these 
persons hanged tomorrow or the day after, they could be hanged after a 
week. Tlie Honourable the Home Member lias staled that the judgment 
was pronounced five or six months ago: they have waited all these months 
and tliere is no harm in waiting for about a fortnight more and get the 
case expeditiously inquired into and the truth arrived at. So there is a 
clear case for tlie (loveriiment to take this matter in hand and make an 
inquiry; and since Government do not propose to do it, I support the 
motion before the House. Even new it is not too late for the Govern- 
ment to take it into consideration. 

Maulvi Muha>mmad Shafee Daoodi (Tirliut Division : iMuliammadan) : 
Sir, 1 knew nothing about this case before 1 came into the House this 
morning, and when 1 was told in the first hour what the chse was I did 
not pay much attention to it. Now that some facts have been disclosed 
by both sides, 1 feel very strongly that 1 should make some observations 
in this matter. It appears to me that it is a very grave matter, and a 
great question of principle is involved in this case. There is no doubt 
tliat this Must Ali has made some statements to tlie Jailor as well as to 
the Magistrate in circumstances which cannot he said to have been aroused 
by sinister motives. It appears that lie was in the custody of the Jailor. 
Nobody could approach him there, and the Jailor, so far as I have been 
able to gather from what Mr. Neogy just now told us, has made it clear 
as to what his impression was when he heard the statement of Must 
Ali. I submit that when a case of that nature arises, we have to consider 
whether justice was properly meted out or not, whether the evidence 
recorded by the police should be believed or the evidence which is now 
coming out should be considered the light of the facts that have now 
emerged. I think there is no provision in the Criminal Procedure Code 
to open a case of this nature, but then it is this defect, as pointed out 
by my friend, Mr. Neogy, that we have to rectify and this is a fit case 
to be judged for that purpose . . • • 
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Mr. Lalchand Navalrai (Sind : Non-Muhammadan Bural) : May I 
interrupt the Honourable Member for a minute? There is provision in 
seotion 401, Code of Criminal Trocedure, for the Governor General imder 
which he can send the case back to the confirming High Court or the 
convicting Court for its opinion. 

» Maulvi Muhammad Shafee Daoodi: I am v.ery sorry. I did not know of 
it. If there is such a provision, then there is the least ditfioulty in applying 
the principle of equity in a matter of this kind. The Honourable the 
Home Member has not told us as to why Must Ali should not be 
believed. His confession cannot be taken by itself; his confession will 
have to be corroborated by evidence on the spot. I have seen now the 
confession itself — it is in my hands — it is a long confession. It narrates 
the story from beginning to end. In many relevant particulars it will 
have to be corroborated by facts on the spot. All confessions are tested in 
this way, and this confession too will have to be tested in this manner. 
There can be no dilliculty in opening the case again if there is provision 
for it in the Criminal Procedure Code. 1 do not think it is right . to 
hold that in a matter like this no notice should be taken of new facts 
whicli have come before us. 

The Honourable Sir Harry Haig: 1 must mtike it plain that in our 
view there was no new case which required to be considered. If there 
was any doubt in the mind of the Bihar and Orissa Government or of 
the Government of India, we should take further action, but in our 
opinion there is no doubt that these accused have been properly and 
rightly convicted and deserve to be executed. 

Maulvi Muha,mmad Shafee Daoodi: On that point, my experience is 

that in tliose days justice is meted out in a manner which does not satisfy 
the conscience of the public. I do not fed that these Courts do real justice. 
They only record the evidence produced before them. They may believe 
in tlieir heart of hearts tliat they should not convict the accused in a 
certain case, 1;ut the evidence is such that the Judges are compelled to 
proceed on that basis. That has been my .experience of 20 years in my 
practice at the bar. I do not believe that the proicedure whicli we have 
enacted is sufficient, nor do I. tliink that we have gone into this case in a 
manner which used to be done previously. In olden days when a Judge 
found that the evidence in a particular case did not satisfy his conscience, 
ho would not liesitato to go against the procedure laid down for him but 
would endeavour to find out tlie real truth himself 

Mr. O. Morgan (Bengal : European) : Lawyers. 

Maulvi Muhammad Shafee Daoodi: Lawyers cannot object to a thing 
like ibis; wlien they find that the confession lias beem corroborated by 
facts on the spot, no lawyer can object to upsetting a judgment of that 
kind. I do not think that in a matter like this the Honourable the Home 
Member should adopt the_ attitude he has. I feel very strongly that this 
is a fit case which should be considered in the light of the new facts 
which have emerged. 

Mr. Deputy President (Mr. R. K. Shanmukham Chetty): The House 
npw etalids adjourned till tomorrow at Eleven O’clock. 

, • The Assembly th^;n adjourned till Eleven of the Cloick on Thursday, the 
2iid February, 1938, ‘ ... 
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The Assembly met in the Assembly Chamber of the Council House at 
Eleven of the Clock, Mr. Deputy President (Mr. R. K. Shanmukham 
Chctty) in the Chair. 

\ 


QUESTIONS AND ANSWEES. 

Discontent among the C Class Guards of the Jubbulpore Division 
• OF THE Great Indian Peninsula Rahway. 

46. *Mr. M. Maswood Ahmad: («) Art. Government aware of the dig* 
content prevailing among the C class guards of the Jubbulpore Division of 
the Great Indian Peninsula Railway? 

(6) Is it a fact that as per departmental rules they should be utilized 
to work in branch lines only, while in this division they are required to 
work on the main line? 

(c) Is it also a fact that junior guards in other divisions have superseded 
them ? 

(d) What objection have Government in transferring these men to those 
divisions? 

(e) Have Govonmient received any representation from them ? If so, 
ivhnt is the result? 

Mr. P. R. Rau: (a) to (d). Government have no information but I 
am sending a copy of the question to the Agent, Great Indian Peninsula 
Railway, for any action that may be necessary. 

(c) No representations have been received by Government. 


Representation in the Central Legislature in tife New Constitu- 
TioN OP the Members of the Late Royal Family of Delhi. 


47. *Mr. M. Maswood Ahmad: (a) Are Government aware that some 
agitation is being made in the press these days for the representation of 
the members of the late Delhi royal family in the Central Legislature in 
the new constitution and also that a memorial to His Majesty King 
George V was recently submitted through the Collector, Benares? 

(b) Will Government please state the number of the members of the 
Delhi royal family in this country and also the districts in which they 
live? 


(c) What are their political rights and privileges in the various dis- 
tricts? 

(d) Have Government made any arrangement 
for their education and employment? 
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(e) Have they ever been represented by a nominated or elected repre- 
sentative in the Legislative Assembly? 

if) Will Government please state their demands as put forward in their 
memorial and also what steps Government contemplate taking thereon? 

(g) Have Government made any attempt to find out their demands from 
their duly elected representative, Khan Baliadur Nawab Hamid Hussain 
Khan, through whom the princes of the late Delhi royal family in their 
memorial desired to present their case? 

(h) If not, do Government intend to do so now? 

(i) Have the Delhi Tairaiiria Associations and Anjuman Khandan-i- 
eJahandad Shah, Bcriare:^ forwarded any resolutions to the Government of 
India? 

{]) If so, will Government please state the resolutions and the action 
they intend to take in that connection? 

Mr. H. A. F. Metcalfe: (a) No. 

(b) The exact number of the members of the Delhi Ex-Royal family 
is not known. The main centres where the families reside are : 

Delhi, Benares and Lucknow; members of the family are also to be 
found in Karachi, IVIultan, Lahore, Amritsar, Etah, Rangoon, Jaipur^ 
Cawnpore, Rarnpiir and Surat. 

(c) The members of the family do not enjoy any special rights or 
privileges, except that some are in" receipt of hereditary pensions and life 
grants. 

(d) Special arrangements .exist for the grant of educational scholarships 
to the children of the families at Delhi and Benares. Applications for 
employment receive sympathetic consideration. 

(e) No. 

(/)» (o) (^ 0 - 

(i) No. 

(j) Docs not arise. 


PaOUlBITTON OF the USK op KhADDAR at QrKTTA. 

48i *Mr. M. Maswood Ahmad: (a) Is it a fact that people in Quetta 
are not allowed to wear clothes and caps according to their wishes ? 

(6) Is it a fact that people in Quetta have been ])robibited by Govern- 
ment authorities to use khaddar'? 

Mr. H. A, F. Metcalfe: (a) and (b) The reply is in the negative. 
Relief to the Agbtculttjiial Communities in Distress tn Japan on 

ACCOUNT UP THE WORLD-WIDE DEPRESSION. 

49. *Mr. M, Maswood Ahmad; (a) Are Government aware that a plan 
prepared by ixport-^ was sul)mitfrd bv the Japanese Government to the 
Diet for acceptance at its Special Session which lasted till the first week 
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:'f September, 1932, to give the necessary relief to the agricultural com- 
ai unities in distress on account of the world-wide depression? 

[h) Are they aware that the plan includes — 

(1) postponement of the repayment of loans made to the farmers 

by the Postal Deposit which are due redemption in the coming 
three years and amount to over 6-50 lakh yens; and 

(2) the controlling of the prices of rice for which the fund at the 

disposal of Government has been raised from 316 million yens 
to 400 million yens? 

((^) Are Government also aware of the Pussian ieii-year phin for improv- 
ing the trade and agriculture of their Empire? 

(d) If the reply to parts (a) to (c) above be in the affirmative, do 
Government propose to appoint a joint cormnittee of experts and Members 
of the LegisLative Assembly to prepare a comprehensive plan to improve 
the condition of agriculture and agricultural communities? 

(e) Jf the reply to parts (a) to (c) be in the negative, do they propose to 
make inquiries from their representative in Japan about the plan? If not, 
why not? 

Mr. G. S. Bajpai: (a) and (b). Government have seen newspaper 
articles to this effect, 

(c) Yes. 

(d) No. The subject is primarily the concern of Provincial Govern- 
ments who are already alive to the desirability of relieving agricultural 
distress. 

(e) Does not arise. 

Dr. Ziauddin Ahmad: Mav T j\ist know what was the reply to part 

(h) ( 2 )? 

Mr. O. S. Bajpai: I have said, Sir, that Government have seen articles 
to this effect in the Press. 


Carrying out of extensive Pubijc Works with a view to Solving the 
Unemployment Problem in Japan. 

50. *Mr. M. Maswood Ahmad: (a) Arc Government aware that a plan 
prepared by experts was submitted by the Japanese Government to the 
Diet for acceptance at its Special Session which lasted till the first week of 
September, 1032, to carry out extensive public w’orks with a view to solving 
the iineinploynicnt problem there? 

(h) Tf the reply bo in the affirmative, do Government propose to appoint 
a joint committee of exports and TMomhors of the Legislative Assembly 
to prepare a comprehensive plan to solve the unemployment problem of 
this country? 

(c) If the reply be in the negative, do they propose to make inquiries 
from their representative in Japan about th? plan? If not, why not? 

A 2 
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The Honourable Sir Frank Noyce: (a) Yes. 

(6) The question is primarily one which concerns Local Govemme 
and, as the Honourable Member may be aware, some of them have devo 
considerable attention to it in recent years. 

(c) Does not arise. 

Mr. N. M. Joifi^: Are Government aware that the Eoyal Commiss; 
on Indian Labour has made certain recommendations on this subject, fi 
may I know what the Government propose to do? 

The Honourable Sir Frank Noyce: I am aware of that. Those reco 
mendations are under consideration. 

Development of Commercial Concerns in Japan in order to combat T 
• PRESENT Distress on account op World-wide Depression. 

51. ^iir. Iff. MaswoOd Ahmad; (a) Are Government aware that a pi 
prepared by experts was submitted by the Japanese Government to t 
Diet for acceptance at its Special Session whidi lasted till the first we 
of September, 1032, in connection with the commercial concerns in ort 
to (jornbat tlie present distress on account of world-w'ide depression? 

(/)) If the replv be in the affirmative, do Government propose to set 
a joint conunittoe of exports and ;\rcmhors of the Lc"idaiive Assembly 
prepare a conqirclionsive scheme in this connection in order to ease t 
present di.stross? 

(c) ff the reply be in the negative, do they propose to make inquiri 
from tlieir representative in Japan about the plan? If not, why not? 

The Honourable Sir Joseph Shore: {a) The Government of India ha 

seen Press reports on the suhject. 

(h) No. 

(c) D oes not arise. 

SCHEME.S FOR IMI’KOVING THE CONDITION OF VlIXAOERS IN JaPAN. 

52. *Mr. M. Maswood Ahmad : (a) Are Government aware that a plf 
prc])ared by experts was . submitted by the Japanese Government to tl 
Diet for acceptance at its Special Session w^hich lasted till the first wc( 
of Sopl ember. 1932, in connection with schemes for increased subsidy 
education, encouragement of emigration, medical relief for sick in finnnei 
difficulties and the feeding of underfed children in order to improve tl 
condition of villagers in Japan? 

(b) If the reply be in the affirmative, do Government propose to set i 
a joint committee of experts and Members of the Legislative Asaemb 
to y^repare a corriprehensive scheme in these matters In order to ease tl 
present distress? 

(c) If the reply be in the negative, do they propose to make inquiri< 
from their representative in Japan about the plan? If fiot, why not? 

Mr. O. S. Ba]pai: (a), (b) and (c). An article on this subject appear^ 
in the Tndo- Japanese Trade Bulletin for November, 1032, and Govemmei 
have seen it. They do not propose to take action on the linos suggested h 
the Honourable Member as education, medical relief and the care < 
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children are matters which are primarily the concern of Local Govern- 
ments. Emigration is a central subject but the encouragement of emigra- 
tion in these days of depression is not practicable. 

Df. Zlauddin Ahmad: Will Government be pleased to send copies of 
these questions to Local Governments for their consideration ? 

Mr. O. a. Ba]pai: I presume that Local Governments have also seen 
these newspaper articles. I do not think that it is necessary for the 
Government of India to transmit* them to Local Governments. 

Plan fob helping Aobicultubal Coi^mijnities and fob beducing 
Unemployment in Japan. 

63. *Mr. M. Maswood Ahmad: (a) Are Government aware that the 
Japanese Government have practically accepted the plan prepared by 
experts for helping agricultural communities and for reducing the un- 
cmployjiiL'nt b\ making funds available for the public and for the agri- 
cultural communities at low rates of interest? 

(h) Are Government aware that the Diet has practically sanctioned the 
Finance Minisbu* Mr. Takaliashi’s demand for a total expenditure of 
1,650,000,000 yens for the relief measures ! 

{(‘) Are Government aware that in the Japanese Government plan for 
1932-33 an expenditure of 150*525 million yens has been sanctioned out 
of which about 60 million yens have been sanctioned for agriculture and 
irrigation and about 40 million yens have been sanctioned for village road 
improveTiioul ? 

(d) If the reply to parts (a) to (c) be in the affirmative, do Government 
propose to appoint a joint coinmittoc of experts and Members of the Legis- 
lative Assembly to prepare a comprehensive plan to improve the condition 
of agriculture and agricultural communities? 

(c) If the reply to parts (a) to (c) be in the negative, do they propose 
to make inquiries from their representative in Japan about the plan? If 
not, why not? 

Mr. G. S. Bajpai: (a), (5) and (c). It appears from an article which 
has come to the notice of Government that the Honourable Member^s state- 
ments are substantiality correct. 

(d) No. As stated by me in answer to question No. 49 the subject 
is primarily the concern of rrovincial Governments. 

(c) Dqcs not arise. 

Mr. M. Maswood Ahmad: Have the Government of India any difficulty 
in sending these questions to Local Governments? 

Mr. G. S. Ba)pai: It is not a question of difficulty. It is a question 
as to whether any necessity has arisen for taking this extraordinary action. 

Dr. Zlauddin Ahmad: May I ask whether Government had read these 
articles before the questions were asked? 

Mr. G. S. Ba]pai: I confess that until my attention was drawn to these 
articles Ky my Honourable friend’s questions, I had not read them. 
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Dr. 2Uanddiii Ahmad: Will not the Local Goverxunents be in the same 
position? 

Mr. O. S. Bajpai: Well, I hope that Local Governments will be stimu- 
lated by the publicity given to these questions and answers to read these 
newspaper articles. ^ 

Mr. M. Maswood Ahmad; I request the Honourable Member in charge 
to send those questions at least to the Government of Bihar and Orissa. 

Appointment of a Muslim Superintendent of Post Offices as Assistant 

Postmaster General. 

54. *Mr. M. Maswood Ahmad: (a) Ts it a fact that the Postmaster 
Genera], Ceniral Circle, his Deputy, and Assistants are all Hindus? 

(h) Is it a fact that the Director General of Posts and Telegraphs 
has fixed the tenure of the appointments of Assistant Postmasters General 
at five years? 

(c) How long have Messrs. J. N. Dar and S. W. Movlankar held the 
appointments as Assistant Postmasters General in the Central Circle? 

(d) Is it a fact that most other Superintendents have been transferred 
from their Divisions where the tenure has been fixed at three years only? 
If so, why have Government not enforced the ruling in the case of these 
officers? Have Government considered the desirability of the immediate 
transfer of these officers? 

(e) With reference to part (a) above are Government prepared also 
to consider the question of posting a Muslim Superintendent as an 
Assistant Postmaster General forthwith? 

Sir Thomas Ryan: (a) Yes. 

(/)) Tlic ruling to which the Honourable Member refers here and in 
part (d) of his question is that ordinarily a Superintendent should not 
remain in charge of the same Division for more than three years at a 
time, and that an Assistant Postmaster General should not occupy that 
post for more than five years at a time. 

(a) Mr. J. N. Dar has Ix'on holding the post of Assistant Postmaster 
Gene7%al from the 10th April, 1020, and Mr. Mavlankar held it from the 
11th August, 1926, to the 18th May, 1932. 

(d) The reply to the first part is in the affirmative. The other parts 
of the question do not arise in view of the reply to parts (b) and (c). 

(e) No, since, as has been frequently stated, such postings are not 
made solely on communal considerations. 

Geneological Table of the Delhi Royal Family prepared by the 
Chief CoMMis.sroN er of Delhi. 

56. *Mr. M. Ma.«;M00d Ahmad: (a) Ts it a fact that the Chief Com- 
missioner of Delhi has i^rcpared a geneological table of the Delhi royal 
family ? 

(bi W'ill Government be pleased to lay on the table a copy of the same? 
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Mr. H. A. F, Metcalfe: With your permission, Sir, 1 propose to answer 
questions Nos. 55 and 56 together. The information is being collected and 
will bo laid on tho table in duo course. 

Dr, Ziauddin Ahmad: With reference to question No. 55, is it a fact 
that the Chief Commissioner of Delhi has prepared a geneological table 
of the Delhi royal family? 

Mr. H. A F. Metcalfe: Information l)aR not yet been oblained from 

the Chief (.Vjmmissioncr as to whether he has or h.as not taken siudi action. 

# 

Mr, M. Maswood Ahmad: Is it a fact that Government received this 
question a month ago? 

Mr. H. A. F. Metcalfe; I am not exactly aware of the date on which 
it reached my Department, but efforts are being made to collect the informa- 
tion with as little delay as possible. 


Pension paid to toe Delhi Royal Family. 

'|'56. ^Mr. M. Maywood Ahmad: (a) What amount has been paid in 
the last provincial year to the Delhi royal family as political pensions? 

(5) What amount has been paid in the last provincial year to the Delhi 
royal family as charitable pension? 

(c) Will (:iOvernmenb be pleased to state whether the amounts were 
paid from the central or provincial funds? 

(d) From what heads were these pensions and charitable allowances 
paid ? 

(e) Is it a fact that political pension is paid to one family of the Delhi 
royal family, i.c., Mirza Filahi Dux’s family only ? 


Resolutions passed by the Members of the Delhi Royal Family. 

67. *Mr. M. Maswood Ahmad: ((?) Arc Governmenb aware that the 
members of the Delhi royal family passed resolutions at a meeting held 
under the presidentship of Prince ^lirza Abdul Rehman on the 30th Novem- 
ber, 1932? 

(6) Have Government received Jiny copy of the resolutions passed at 
that meeting? 

(c) Are Government aware that there is a great resentment amongst 
the members of the Delhi royal family in regard to the words ‘charitable 
allowance’? 

(d) Do Government propose to substitute some other suitable words for 
the words ‘charitable allowance’? 

Mr. H. A. F, Metcalfe: (a), (b) ami (c). No. 

(d) Does not arise. 


+ For answer to tho question, see answer to question No. 55. 
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Population and Pbeoentaoe of Muslims in the Abea sebved by the 
North Wbstebn Railway. 

58. *Mr. M. Maswood Ahmad: (a) Is it a fact that the North Western 
Railway serves an area which is overwhelmingly Muslim? 

(6) Will Government be pleased to state the population and percentage 
of Muslims in the area served by the North Western Railway ? 

Mr. P. R. Ran: (a) and (b)*I am not quite sure what exactly my 
Honourable friend means by ''the area served by the North Western 
Railway'’. If he refers to the British Indian provinces of the Punjab, the 
North-West Frontier Province, Baluchistan and Sind, through which this 
railway runs, the figures, according to the last census returns, are as 
follows : 


— 

Muslim population. 

Percentage of 
total 

population. 

Baluchistan ......> 

, 

405,300 

87-44 

Sind 

2,830,800 

72*83 


2,227,303 

91-9 

Punjab 

13,332,460 

56*54 


Muslim Subordinate Staff, excluding Accounts Offices, on the North 

Western Railway. 

• 

t59. *Mr. M. Maswood Ahmad: (a) Is it a fact that the total subordi- 
nate staff, excluding those in accounts offices, employed on the North 
Western Railway on the 31st March, 1931, was 19,617? 

(b) Is it a fact that their communal composition on the 31st March, 
1931, was: 

Hindus 11,294 in number, 57-57 per cent. 

Muslims 4,900 in number, 24-98 per cent. 

Europeans cum Anglo-Indians 1,605 in number, 818 per cent. 

Indian Christians 159 in number^ -81 per cent. 

Others 1,659 in number, 8*46 per cent.? 

(c) Will Government be pleased to state the communal composition 
of the subordinate staff, excluding those in accounts offices, on the North 
Western Railway on the 31st March, 1932, according to the schedule men- 
tioned in part (b)l 

(d) What action do Government propose to take that Muslims may get 
their due share in services on North Western Railway? 


tFor answor +0 this question, see answer , to question No. 20. 
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Ei^OYMENT OF MuSLUtfS IN THE ClESIOAL PoSTS, EXCLUDING ACCOUNTS 
dFlicES, ON THE NoRTH WESTERN RAILWAY. 

160. *Mr. M. Maswood Ahmad: (a) Is it a fact that the total 
clerical posts, excluding those in accounts offices, on the North Western. 
Railway on the 31st March, 1931, were 4,645? 

(h) Is it a fact that the comnaunal composition of the stajff in total 
clerical posts on the North Western Railway on the 31st March, 1931, was: 

Hindus 2,957 in number, 63*66 per cent. 

Muslims 1,280 in number, 27*56 per cent. 

Europeans cum Anglo-Indians 50 in number, 1*08 per cent. 

Indian Christians 33 in number, *71 per cent. 

Others 325 in number, 6*99 per cent.? 

(c) Will Government be pleased to state the communal composition of 
the staff in the total clerical posts, excluding those in accounts offices, on 
the North Western Railway on the 3 1st March, 1932, according to the 
schedule mentioned in part (b)? 

(d) What action do Government propose that Muslims may get their 
duo share in posts mentioned in part (a) ? 


EntfPLOYMENT OF MUSLIMS IN THE CLERICAL PoSTS, EXCLUDING ACCOUNTS 

Offices, on the North Western Railway. 

t61. *Mr. M. Maswood Ahmad: (a) Is it a fact that 'the total clerical 
posts on a scale oi‘ pay Rs. 150 or more, excluding those in accounts offices, 
on tlic North Western Railway on the 81st March, 1931, were 40? 

(h) Js it a fact that the (fomniunal composition of the staff in the total 
clerical! posts, excluding those in accounts offices, on a minimum pay of 
Rs. 150 on the North Western Railway on the 31st March, 1931, was : 

Hindus 254 in number, 63*34 per cent. 

Muslims 84 in number, 20 95 per cent. 

Europeans caw Anglo-Indians 25 in number, 6*23 per cent. 

Christians 5 in number, 1*25 per cent. 

Others 33 in number, 8*23 per cent. ? 

(c) Will Government be pleased to state the communal composition of 
the staff in the total iderical posts, excluding those in accounts offices, on a 
scalo of j)ay from Rs. 150 on the North Western Railway on the 3l8t 
March, 1932, according to the schedule mentioned in part (5)? 

(d) What action do Government propose that Muslims may get their 
due share in services mentioned in part (a)? 

Employment of Muslims in the Traffic Department (Transportation) 
OF THE North Western Railway. 

162. *Hr. M. Maswood Ahmad: (a) Is it a fact that the total 
Traffic Department (Trans])oHation) staff emi>loyod on the North Western 
Railway on the 31st March, 1031, was 6,448 posts? 

fPor answer to this question, upp answer to question No. 20.- 
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(6) Is it a fact tliat the communal composition of the total Trafi&o 
Department (Transportation) staff on the North Western Eailway on the 
31st March, 1931, was: 

, Hindus 4,014 in number, 62*25 per cent. 

Muslims 1,394 in number, 21*62 per cent. 

Europeans cum Anglo-Indians 422 in number, 6-54 per cent. 

Indian Christians 49 in number, • *76 per cent. 

Others 569 in number, 8‘83 per cent.? 

(c) Will Government be pleased to state the communal composition 
of the total Traffic Department (Transportation) staff on the North Western 
Railway on the 3 1st March, 1932, according to the schedule mentioned in 
part (5) ? 

(d) What action do Government propose that Muslims may got their 
due share in services mentioned in part (a)? 

Employment of Muslim's in the Traffic Department (Transportation) 
OF THE North- W^ESTERN Railway. 

163. *Mr. M. Maswood Ahmad: (a) Is it a fact that the total 
Traffic Department (3Vansportatioii) staff on a scale of pay Rs. 150 
or more employed on the North Western Railway on the 31st March, 1931, 
was 329? 

(5) Is it a fact that the communal composition of the total Traffic 
Department (Transportation) staff on a minimum pay of Rs. 150 or more 
on the North Western Railway on the Slst March, 1931, was: 

Hindus 64 in number, 19*45 per cent. 

Muslims 20 in number, 6*08 per cent. 

Europeans cum Anglo-Indians 209 in number, 63*53 per cent. 

Indian Christians 8 in number, 2*43 per cent. 

Others 28 in number, 8’51 per cent. ? 

(c) Will Government be pleased to state the communal composition of 
tho total Traffic Department (Transportation) staff on the North Western 
Railway on the 31st March, 1932, according to the schedule mentioned 
in part (b)? 

(d) What action do Government propose to take that Muslims may get 
their due share in posts mentioned in part («)? 

Employment of'^^Muslims in the Commercial Department of the North 
** Western Railway. 

"f64. *Mr. M. Maswood Ahmad : (a) Is it a fact that the total Com- 
mercial Department staff employed on the North Western Railway On the 
Slst March, 1931, was 4,978? 

(h) Is it a fact that the communal composition of the staff in the Com- 
mercial Department on the North Western Railway on the 31st March, 1931, 
was: 

Hindus 3,280 in number, 65*89 per cent. 

Muslims 1,114 in number, 22*38 per cent. 

Europeans cu7n Anglo-Indians 97 in number, 1*95 per cent. 

Indian Christians 41 in number, *82 per cent. 

Others 446 in number, 8*96 per cent. ? 

tFor answer to this question, see answer to question No. 20. 
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(c) Will Government be pleased to state the communal composition of 
tho staff in the Commercial Department on the North Western liailway on 
the 3 1st March, 1932, according to the schedule mentioned in part (b)? 

(d) What action do Government propose to take that Muslims may 
get their due share in posts mentioned in part (a) ? 

Employment of Musloms in the Commercial Department of the North 

Western Railway. 

1 6.5. *Mr. M, Maswood Ahmad: (a) Is it a fact that the total 
Commercial Department staff on a scale of pay Rs. 150 or more employed 
on tho North Western Railway on tho 31st March, 1931, was 74? 

(b) Is it a fact that tho communal composition of the staff in the Com- 
mercial Department on a minimum pay of Rs. 150 or more on the North 
Western Railway on the 31st March, i931, was: 

Hindus 32 in number, 43-24 per cent. 

Muslims 15 in number, 20-27 per cent. 

Europeans cum Anglo-Indians, 18 in number, 24-33 per cent. 

Indian Christians, 1 in number, 1-35 per cent. 

Others 8 in number, 10*81 per cent. ? 

(c) Will Government be pleased to state the communal composition 
of tho staff in the Comincrcial Department on the North Western Railway 
on the 31st March, 19.32, according to the schedule mentioned in part (b)? 

(d) What action do Government propose to take ':hat Muslims may 
get their due share in posts mentioned in part (a)? 

Employment of Muslims in the Transportation Department (Power) of 
THE North Western Railway. 

lOG. ♦Mr, M. Maswood Ahmad: (a) Is it a fact that the total Trans- 
portation (Power) staff employed on the North Western Railway on the 
31st March, 1931, was 1,353? 

(b) Is it a fact that the communal com})Osition of the staff in the 
Transportation (Power) on the North Western Railway on the 31st March, 
1931, was: 

Hindus 218 in number, 16*11 per cent. 

Muslims 577 in number, 42*65 per cent. 

Europeans cum Anglo-Indians, 476 in number, 35*18 per cent. 

Indian Christians, 11 in number, ’81 per cent. 

Others 71 in number, 5*25 per cent.? 

(c) Is it a fact that Muslims in the department mentioned in (a) are 
mostly in lower grades? 

(d) Will Government be j)lca$od to state the communal composition 
of the total Transportation (Power) stuff on the North Western Railway on 
the 31st March, 1932, according to the schedule mentioned in part (b)? 

(c) What action do Govei*umenb propose to take that Muslims may 
get their due share in posts mentioned in part (a)? 

+ For answer to this (juestitm, at’c answer t-o question No. 20. 
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Employment of Muslims in the Transportation Department (Power) of 
THE North Western Railway. 


167. *Mr. M. Maswood Ahmad: (a) Is it a fact that the total Trans- 
portation (Power) staff on a scale of pay Es. 150 or more employed on 
the North Western Eailway on the 31st March, 1931, was 86? 

(h) Is it a fact that the communal composition of the total Transporta- 
tion (Power), staff on a minimum pay of Es. 160 or more on the North 
Western Eailway on the 31st March, 1931, was: 

Hindus, 7 in number, 8*14 per cent. 

Muslims, 8 in numbor, 9*3 per cent. • 

Europeans cum Anglo-Indians, 68 in number, 79*07 per cent. 

Others 3 in number, 3-49 per cent. ? 

((*) Will Government be pleased to itate tlie communal composition of 
the total Transportation (Power) staff on the North Western Railway on 
the 81st March, 1982, ac(*or(ling to the schedule mentioned in part (b)? 

(d) What action do Government propose to take that Muslims may 
get their due share in posts mentioned in part (a)? 


Muslim Civil Enotneerino (Way and Works) Staff on the North 

Western Railway. 

168. *Mr. M. Maswood Ahmad: (a) Is it a fact that the total Civil 
Engineering (Way and Works) staff employed on the North Western Railway 
on the 31st March, 1931, was 822? 

(b) Is it a fact that the communal composition of the total Civil Engi- 
neering (Way and Works) ‘^daff on tlie North Western Eailway on the 31st 
March, 1931, was: 

Hindus, 372 in number, 45*26 per cent. 

Muslims, 247 in number, 30*05 per cent. 

Europeans cam Anglo-Indians, 08 in number, 11*92 per cent. 

Indian Christians, 5 in number, *61 per cent. 

Others 100 in number, 12-16 per cent. ? 

(c) Will Government be pleased to state the communal composition 
of the total Civil Engineering (Way and Works) staff on the North Western 
Railway on the 3Lst March, 1932, according to the schedule mentioned in 
part (b)? 

(d) What action do Government propose to take that Muslims may 
get their due share in posts mentioned in part (a)? 


Muslim Civil Engineering (Way and Works) Staff on the North 

Western Railway. 

j*69. *Slr. M. Maswood Ahmad: (a) Is it a fact that the total Civil Engi- 
neering (Way and Works) staff on a scale of pay Es. 150 or more 
employed on the North Western Railway on the 31st March, 1931, was 
324? 


+Por answer to this question, see answer to question No. 20. 
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(b) Is it a fact that the communal composition of the total Civil Engi- 
neering (Way and Works) staff on a minimum pay of Us. 150 or more on 
the North Western Railway on the 31 at March, 19^, was: 

Hindua, 130 in number, 40*12 per cent. 

Muslims, 83 in number, 25*62 per cent. 

Europeans cum Anglo-Indians, 76 in number, 23-45 per cent. 

Indian Christians, 3 in number, -93 per cent. 

Others, 32 in number, 9-88 per cent. ? 

(c) Will Government be pleased to state the communal composition 
of the total Civil Engineering (Way and Works) staff on the North Western 
Railway on the 31st March, 1932, according to the schedule mentioned in 
part (b)? 

(d) What action do Government propose to take that Muslims may 
get their due share in posts mentioned in part (o)? 

Employment op Muslims in the Mechanical Engineering Workshops 
ON THE North Western Railway. 

[ 70. *Mr. M. Moswood Ahmad: (a) Is it a fact that the total Mechanical 
Engineering Workshops staff employed on the North WcvStem Railway on 
the 31st March, 1931, was 490 posts? 

(b) Is it a fact that the communal composition of the total Mechanical 
Engineering Worksliops staff on the North Western Railway on the Slst 
March, 1931, was:* 

Hindus, 39 in number, 7*96 per cent. 

Muslims, 74 in number, 15*1 per cent. 

Europeans nan Anglo-Indians, 323 in number, 65*92 per cent. 

Indijm Christiana, 11 in number, 2*24 per cent. 

Others, 43 in number, 8-78 per cent. ? 

(r) Will Government be pleased to state the communal composition of 
the total Meclianical Engineering Workshops staff on the Nortli Western 
Railway on the 31st March, 1932, according to the schedule mentioned in 
part (b)? 

(d) What action do Government propose to take that Muslims may 
get their due share in posts mentioned in part (a)? 

Employment of Muslims in the Mechanical Engineering Workshops 
ON THE North Western Raitavay. 

171. *Mr. M. Maswood Ahmad: (a) Is it a fact that the total Mecha- 
nical Engineering Workshops staff on a scale of pay Rs. 150 or more 
employed on the North Western Railway on the 31st IMarch, 1931, was 406? 

(b) Is it a fact that the communal composition of the total Mechanical 
Engineering Workshops staff on a minimum pay of Rs. 150 or more on 
the North Western Railway on the 31st March, 1931, was: 

Hindus 26 in number, 6*41 per cent. 

Muslims 32 in number, 7*88 per cent. 

Europeans cum Anglo-Indians 313 in number, 77 09 per cent. 

Indian Christians 9 in number, 2*22 per cent. 

Others 26 in number, 6-40 per cent. ? 

tFor answer to this question, see answer to question No. 20. 
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(0) Will Government be pleased to ctato the communal composition of 
the total Mechanical Engineering Workshops staff on the North Western 
Railway on the 31at March, 1932, according to the schedule mentioned in 
part (b)? 

(d) What action do Government propose to take that Muslims may 
get their due share in posts mentioned in part (a)? 

Employment of Muslims in the Transportation Department (Carblagb) 
OF the North Western Railway. 

172. *Mr. M. Maswood Ahmad: (a) Is it a fact that the total Transporta- 
tion (Carriage) staff c'lnploycd on the Nortli Western Railway on the 31st 
March, 1931, was 422? 

(6) Is it a fact that the communal composition of the total Transporta- 
tion (Carriage) staff on the North Western Railway on the 31st March, 
1931, was: 

Hindus 198 in number, 46*92 per cent. 

Muslims 92 in number, 21*8 per cent. 

Europeans cum Anglo-Indians 59 in number, 13*98 per cent. 

Indian Christians 3 in number, *71 per cent. 

Others 70 in number, 16*59 per cent.? 

(c) Will Government be pleased to state the communal composition 
of the total Transportation (Carriage) st.aff on the North Western Railway 
on the 31st March, 1932, according to the schedule mentioned in part (6)? 

(d) What action do Government propose to take that Muslims may 
get their due share in posts mentioned in part (a)? 

Employment of Muslims in the Transportation Department (Carriage) 
OF the North Western Railway. 

•[TS. *Mr. M. Maswood Ahmad: (a) Is it a fact that the total Transporta- 
tion (Carriage) staff on a scale of pay 150 or more employed on the 
North Western Railway on the 31st March, 1931, was 84? 

(h) Is it a fact that the communal composition of the total Transporta- 
tion (Carriage) staff on a minimum pay of Rs. 150 or more on the North 
Western Railway on the 31st March, 1931, was: 

Hindus 19 in number, 22*62 per cent. 

Muslims 7 in number, 8*33 per cent. ^ 

Europeans cum Anglo-Indians 43 in number, 51*19 per cent. 

Indian Christians 1 in number. 1*19 per cent. 

Others 14 in number, 16*67 per cent. ? 

(c) Will Government be pleased to state the communal composition 
of the total Transpcrf.ition (Carriage) staff on the North Western Railway 
on the 31st March, 1932, according to the’ schedule mentioned in part (6)? 

(d) What action do OovcrnmoTit jiroposc to take that Muslims may 
get tljeir due share in posts mentioned in part (a) ? 

iFor r.r.r.'.v'jr iLis question, see answer to question No. 20. 
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Employment of Muslims in the Stores Depart^ment of the North 

Western Railway. 

t74. *Mr. M. Maswood Ahmad: (a) Is it a fact that the total Storea 
Department staff employed on the North Western llailway on the 31st 
March, 1931, was 146? 

(b) Is it a fact that the cornmimal composition of the total Storea 
Department staff on the North Western Railway on the 31st March, 1931, 
was : 

Hindus 72 in number, 49-32 per cent. 

Muslima 37 in number, 25-34 per cent. 

Europeans cu/n Anglo-Indians 20 in number, 13-69 per cent. 

Indian Christians 1 in number, -69 per cent. 

Others 16 in number, 10-96 per cent. ? 

(c) Will Government be pleased to state the communal composition 
of the total Stores Department staff on tlie North Western Railway on the 
31st March, 1932, according to the schedule mentioned in part (h)? 

(d) What action do Government propose to take that Muslims may 
get their due share in posts mentioned in part (a)? 

Employment of Muslims in the Stores Department of the North 

Western Railway. 

•|■75. *Mr. M. Maswood Ahmad: (a) Is it a fact that the total Stores 
Department staff on a scale of pay Rs. 150 or more employed on the North 
Western Railway on the 31st March, 1931, was 62? 

(b) Is it a fact that the communal composition of. the total Store Depart- 
ment staff on a minimum pay of Rs. 150 or more on the North Western 
Railway on the 31st March, 1931, was: 

Hindus 28 in number, 45-17 per cent. 

Muslims 12 in number, 19-35 per cent. 

Europeans cum Anglo-Indians 14 in number, 22-59 per cent. 

Indian Christian nil, nil. 

Others 8 in miniber, 12-89 per cent.? 

(c) Will Government be pleased to state tho communal composition 
of the total Stores Dcpai-tnicnt staff on the North Western Hailway on the 
31st March, 1932, according to the schedule mentioned in part {h)? 

{d) What action do Government propose to take that Muslims may 
get their due share in posts mentioned in part (a)? 

Employment of Muslims in the Medical Department of the North 

W^.stern Railway. 

•[•76. *Mr. M. Maswood Ahmad: (n) Is it a fact that tlic total Medical 
Department staff employed on the North Western Railway on the 31st 
Marcli, 1031, was 225? 

+For answer to this question, see answer to question No. 20. 
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(b) Is it a fact that the communal comj)osition of the total Medical De- 
partment staff on the Nortli Western Railway on the Slst March, 1931, 
*was: 


Hindus 124 in number, 55*11 per cent. 

Muslims 54 in number, 24*00 per cent. 

Europeans cum Anglo-Inditins 30 in number, 13*33 per cent. 

Indian Christians 4 in number, 1*78 per cent. 

Others 13 in number, 5*78 per cent.? 

(c) Will Government be pleased to state the communal composition 
of the total Medical Department staff on the North Western Railway on the 
31st March, 1932, according to the schedule mentioned in part (6)? 

(d) What action do Government propose to take that Muslims may 
get their due share in posts mentioned in part (a)? 

EltfPLOYMENT OF MUSLIMS IN THE MeDICAL DePAKTMENT OF THE NOBTH 

Western Railway. 

177. "^Mr, M. Maswood Ahmad: (a) Is it a fact that the total Medical 
Department staff on a scale of pay Rs. 150 or more employed on the North 
Western Railway on the 31st March, 1031, was 21? 

(6) Is it a fact that the communal composition of the total Medical 
Department staff on a minimum pay "^f Rs. 150 or more on the North 
Western Railway on iho 31st March, 1931, was: 

Hindus 3 in number, 14*29 per cent. 

Muslims nil, nil. 

Europeans cum Anglo-Indians 16 in number, 76*19 per cent. 

Indian Christians 2 in number, 9*52 per cent. ? 

(c) Will Government be pleased to state the communal composition 
of the total Medical Department staff on the North Western Railway on 
the 31st March, 1932, according to the schedule mentioned in part (h) l 

(d) What action do Government propose to take that Muslims may 
get their due share in posts mentioned in part (a)? 

Arrangements for Lights in the Compartments of the Broach 

Jambusar Railway. 

78. *Mr. M. Maswood Ahmad (on behalf of Nawab Naharsingji 
Ishwarsingji) : Are Government aware of the incomplete and unsatisfactory 
arrangements for lights in the compartments of the Broach Jambusar 
Railway (Bombay, Baroda and Central India Railway) and that no sooner 
does a train leave the yards of the Samni Station (a junction in the line) 
than the lights are extinguished? 

Mr. P. R. Rau: Government have no information on the subject. I 
am, however, arranging to bring the matter to the notice of the Agent, 

1 Bombay, Baroda and Central India Railway, for such action as he may 
consider necessary. 

+For answer to this question, see answer to question No. 20. 
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Hardships felt . by Passengers visiting the Fair at Ajmer in 1931 . 

79. *Nawab Nahaisingji Ishwarsing]!: Are Government aware that 
a great number of passengers who visited the fair at Ajmer in 1931 could 
not get tickets for twenty-four hours and had to wait at the station and 
undergo great inconvenience? If so, what action do Government propose 
to take to remove the hardships felt by passengers? 

Mr, P, R, Rau: Government are not aware of the inconvenience com- 
plained of, but will send a copy of the question to the Agent, Bombay, 
Baroda and Central India Railway, for such action as he may consider 
necessary. 

Intermediate Class Compartments on the Bombav , Baroda and Central 

India Railway. 

80. *Nawab Naharsingji Ishwarsingji: Are Government aware that 
m the main line of the Bombay, Baroda and Central India Railway 
mtermodiato class compartments are not kept properly clean? If so, are 
Government prepared to take necessary steps in the matter? 

Mr. P. R. Rau : Government have received no complaints in the matter, 
but will send a copy of the question to the Agent, Bombay, Baroda and 
Central India Railway. 

Intermediate Class Compartments on the Bombay, Baroda and Central 

India Railway* 

81. *irawab Naharsingji Ishwarsingji: Are Government aware that 
intermediate class compartments are not introduced in every train of the 
Bombay, Baroda and Central India Railway (main line), and that the 
travelling public are in great need of them? If so, are Government pre- 
pared to take early action for introducing intermediate class compartments 
in the Bombay, Baroda and Central India Railway (main line)? 

Mr. P. R. Rau: The answer to the first part of the question is in the 
affirmative, and to the second part in the negative. Government are not 
prepared to press the Bombay, Baroda and Central India Railway 
Administration to put on intermediate class accommodation where they do 
not think traffic justifies it; but the question will be brought to the notice 
of the Administration for such action as they may desire to take. 

Mr. Gaya Prasad Singh: Arc Government aware that many persons, 
who would have travelled in the intermediate class, now travel third class 
on the Bombay, Baroda land Central India Railway, thus decreasing the 
revenue of the Railway Administration? 

Mr. P. R. Rau: I am aware of that, and T am aware also that in 
many other railways the present financial position is such that many people 
who used to travel in the intermediate now travel third. 

Mr. N. M. Joshi: May I ask whether Government have collected figures 
to show whether the first and second class traffic pays its way? 

B 
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Mr, P. R. Bau: I don’t think we have got figures, but I quite ^ee 
with my Honourable friend that the multiplicity of classes on Indian 
railways is a thing to be deplored. 

Mr. N. M. Joshi: May I ask whether the Government will collect figures 
and find out whetlier the second and first class traffic pays its way, and, 
if it does not, to abolish these classes? 

Mr. P. R. Rau: I think the figures collected in these abnormal times 
will not give an accurate idea of the position. 

Dr. Ziauddin Ahmad: Will not every railway administration gain by 
paying a firs<j class fare to every person who goes to purchase a first class- 
ticket and ask him to travel in the third class? 

Mr, P, R. Rau: I know my Honourable friend has made that sugges- 
tion before, but he has not got any data to justify it. 

Dr, Ziauddin Ahmad: Does it not follow from the fact that the ex- 
penditure is three times the income and, therefore, my conclusion is 
correct ? 

Mr. P, R. Rau: I do not think we liavc got definite statistics to prove 
that the assumption of my Honourable friend that the expenditure on the 
first class travel is three times the income. So far as I am aware, we 
have not got definite figures to distribute the expenditure between first 
class and third class carriages. 

Dr. Ziauddin Ahmad: These figures are given in your Administration 
Report. 

Mr. Gaya Prasad Singh: Is it the contention of Government that the 
first and second clasp fare have ever paid their way in any railway in 
India? 

Mr. P. R. Rau: T should like to have notice of that. 

Mr. N. M. Joshi: May T ask whether Government will prepare a note 
on this subject in view of the fact that Ihe Tlailway Budget wiH be placed 
before the Assomblv in the near future? 

Mr. P. R. Rau: On what subject, may I know? 

Mr. N. M. Joshi: Whether the second and first class traffic pays its 
way. 

Mr. P. R. Rau: As T have alreadv told my Honourable friend, T do 
not think the collection of these statisties will serve any useful purpose, 
because the conditions are abnormal at present. 

Mr. N. M. Joshi: May I ask whether they will prepare a note as to 
whether the first and second class traffic has paid its way during the last 
ten years? T am not talking of only the present time. 
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Mr, P, B. Bau: I am afraid it will not be possible to do this before 
the Budget is presented to the Assembly this year at any rate. 

Mr. Gaya Prasad Singh: Is it a fact that the Kailway Administration 
Beports themselves mention that about 95 per cent, of the revenue is deri ved 
from third class passengers? • • 

Mr. P. R, Bau: I am not sure of the exact percentage, but the state- 
ment is generally correct. 

Mr. H. P. Mody: Is it not clear that some inducement must be offered 
to the travelling public to travel first and second class? 

Mr. P. B. Bad: That ife the suggestion made by my Honourable friend. 
Dr. Ziauddin Ahmad, I think. 


Boad Development Fund. 

82. *Nawab Naharsingji Ishwarsingji: Will Government be pleased 
to place on the table of the House a statement showing : 

(а) the total amount realised from the two-anna petrol tax for the 

construction of roads in India in each Province; 

(б) the total amount of 10 per cent, reserved with the Government 

of India. for making experijnents on roads; 

(c) a detailed account as to how the 10 per cent, reserved with the 
Government of India has been spent till how ; 

(J) the balance from the 10 per cent, reserved with the Government 
of India, and how Government propose to utilise this fund; 

(e) the conditions on which money is lent to each Provincial 
Government from this fund; and 

(/) the total amount lent to every Province from this fund? 

The Honourable Sir Frank Noyce: I lay on the table of the House a 
statement containing the information asked for by the Honourable 
Member. 


Statement. 

(a) The total amount realised up to March 31st, 1932, is Rs, 3,02,96,858. This is the 
proceeds of the additional duty on petrol of two annas up to September, 1931, and, with 
the 25 per cent, general increase of duties, two and a half annas subsequently. The 
revenue for the first six months of the current year is estimated to be Rs. 55,54,351, 
and this will shortly be taken into account for the purposes of distribution. On the 
basis prescribed by paragraphs (2), (3) (a) and (6) of the Legislative Assembly Resolution 

B 2 
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of February 4th, 1930, a sum of Rs. 55,000 round has been set aside in respect of 
civil aviation and the balance of Rs. 3,02,41,858 had been distributed as follows 

Rs. 


10 per cent, reserve with the Government of India • 30,23,399 

Share of Madras . . 41,88,163 

Share of Bombay . • • • • • • • 49,38,690 

Share of Bengal ... , . . • 41,07,393 

Share of United Provinces .••••• 16,63,999 

Share of Burma ...*.#•• 29,28,046 

Share of Burma (Shan States) 2,37,199 

Share of Punjab 20,14,120 

Share of Bihar and Orissa 10,64,162 

Share of Central Provinces • • • • • • 9,36,423 

Share of Assam * 6,00,496 

Block grant for minor Administrations and States. (The 
North-West Frontier Province was in this category 
during the period in question) .... 46,49,779 

Tot 3,02,41,868 


(b), (c) and (d). Tt will be convenient to furnish the information asked for under 
these three heads in one statements 


Bs. 

The amount so far credited to tho reserve is : 

(1) As above «••••• t 30,23,399 

(2) Voluntary contribution by tho oil Companies 

in 1929 . . . • . . . 9,38,900 

39,62,299 


1,07,064 

6,00,000 

33,66,236 

39,62,299 


B. Grants amounting to Rs. 1,35,000 round have been sanctioned for experiments 
in various Provinces. 

C. On the assumption that the total amount available in the reserve for special 
grants for special works in the five year period for which the account has been instituted 
would amount to about Rs. 40 lakhs, the Government of India on the advice of the 
Standing Committee have made a selection of works for which grants have been or are 
being offered, vide proceedings of the Standing Committee on Roads of March 19th, 
1932, copies of which are in the library. Under the provisions of the Resolution of the 
Legislative Assembly above referred to, any balance in the reserve not eventually 
utilised for these purposes will be distributed in the same manner as the rest of the 
receipts in the Road Development Account. 

(c) The Honourable Member is referred to the Resolution of the Legislative Assembly 
of the 3rd of October, 1931. 


This has been applied as follows : 

A. Administration ( Road Engineer and office, etc., 

expenditure to the 30th September, 1932) 

B. Earmarked for grants for experimental works • 

C. Reserved for special grants for special works • 
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(/) Sanction to divert the following amounts from ordinary Provincial shares in the 
Road Development Account, as interest-free loans,, has been accorded as follows : — 


Rb. lakhs. 


Bombay • • 

• 

• 

• 

• 

• 

• 

• 16 

Punjab . 

• 

• 

• 

• 

• 

• 

. 8*26 

Central Provinces . 

• 

• 

• 

• 

• 

. 

2*60 

Assam • • 

• 

. 

• 

• 

• 


. 4‘28 


Number of, and Amount realised as Duty and Lioenoe Fee, eto., on 
Motors imported into India. 

83. *Kawab Naharsing]i Ishwarsingji: Will Goyemment be pleased 
to suflply a statement on the following items : 

(a) the total number of motors — Abuses, touring cars and trucks — of 

English, French, Italian and American make imported into 
India within the last five years; and 

(b) the total amount of duty realised from these cars? 

The Honourable Sir Joseph Shore: (a) and (b). I lay on the table the 
statements furnishing the information required. 
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'StaUrMnt Bfwwin^ the number of motors, buses, touring cars and trucks importedl^ from certain 
countries during the years 1926-27 to 1930-31. 


Country. 

Motor cars (including taxi cabs). 

Motor omnibuses, motor vane and 
motor lorries. 

1926. 

27. 

1927- 

28. 

1928- 

29. 

1929- 

30. 

1930- 

31. 

1926- 

27. 

1927- 

28. 

1928- 

29. 

1929- 

30. 

1930- 

31. 

United King- 
dom 

2,546 

3,600 

3,646 

3,768 

2,885 

341 

447 

473 

398 

258 

France 

607 

538 

277 

364 

261 

21 

27 

18 

48 

13 

Italy 

1,416 

1,367 

967 

1,160 

917 

99 

207 

87 

4 

10 

United States 
of America 

4,630 

6,031 

10.145 

9,620 

5,098 

2,322 

3,699 

7,572 

12,017 

1 

6,197 


Rules regarding Possession of Arms and Swords. 

84. ^Nawab Naharsingji Ishwarsingji: (a) Will Government be pleased 
to state the reasons for making hard and fast rules about arms and parti- 
cularly swords, and are Government aware that swords are ornamental in 
these days? 

(b) Are Government aware that in most of the riots which took place 
in India within the last five years no sword was used? 

(c) Are Government aware that the feelings of the aristocracies of 
India are greatly hurt by those rules? 

The Honourable Sir Harry Haig: (a), (b) and (c). Government cannot 
accept the view’ that swords are not dangerous weapons, and that it is not 
necessary in certain areas to impose restrictions on their possession. They 
are, however, in general exempt from the prohibitions and directions con- 
taintid in the Arms Act, \N’ith the proviso that Local Governments have 
power to retain all or any of such prohibitions and directions in the case 
of any class of persons or of any specified area. There is no reason to 
believe that tliis discretion is exercised unreasonably. 

Mr. Lalchand Navalrai: Will the Honourable Member be pleased to 
state whether he knows that this restriction has been ])laced in the Bombay 
Presidency? 

The Honourable Sir Harry Haig: I am afraid I have no information 
on that. 

Mr. Lalchand Navalrai: Is the Honourable Member in a position to 
state whether in the civil disohodienco movement swords were used at all? 

The Honourable Sir Harry Haig: It is not the ordinary weapon of the 
terrorist, buc the Arms Act is not directly solely against terrorism. 

Mr. Lalchand Navalrai: The Honourable Member knows that these 
swords have been kept in houses from time immemorial. What is the 
reason now to enable Provincial Governments to put this restriction? 

The Honourable Sir Harry Haig: There has been no change in the 
situation. The present rules have been in force for many years past. 
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Mr. Lalchand Navalrai: I want to bring to the Honourable Member’s 
notice that in the Bombay Presidency there is a rule that, for merely 
keeping it, a license is required. That is a departure from immemorid 
practice and custom. 

The Honourable Sh Harry H aig; It appears to me that the Honourable 
Member's complaint is against the Bombay Government, and that the 
matter might be raised in the Bombay Legislative Council. 

Mr. Lalchand Navalrai: It is not only in the Bombay Presidency but 
in other areas as well. May I know what is the policy of the Government 
of India? 

The Honourable Sir Harry Haig: The matter is left entirely to the 

discretion of the Local Governments. 


Licences for Automatic Pistols and Revolvers. 

85. *Nawab Naharsing]! Ishwarsingfi: Are Government aware that 
the grant of licence for automatic pistols and revolvers is properly restrict- 
ed? If not, are Government prepared to consider the question of amending 
the rules thereon to the effect that except in special circumstances no 
licence for automatic pistols and revolvers should be given? 

The Honourable Sir Ha^ Haig: The Government of India have recently 
been in correspondence with Local Governments regarding the procedure 
for licensing automatic pistols and revolvers, and I can assure the Honour- 
able Member that Local Governments fully realise the necessity for res 
tricting licenses for these weapons to those persons who have a real need 
of them and who can be trusted to keep them in safe custody. The 
Government of India do not consider that any amendment of the rules 
is necessary at present. 


Abolition of Income-tax on Incomes of Rs. 1,000. 

• 

86. *Nawab Naharsing]! Ishwarsing]!: Will Government be pleased 
to state whether the financial condition of the Government of India is 
better than last year? If so, have Government got any proposal to abolish 
the income-tax on an income of Rs. 1,000? 

The Honourable Sir George Schuster: I would ask the Honourable 
Member to wait until I make the usual statement through my Budget 
Speech. 


Income after the Enhancement of the Postal Rates. 

87. *Nawab Naharsingji Ishwarsingji: Will Government be pleased 
to state whether, after increasing the postal rates, the income accruing 
therefrom has increased or decreased? 

Sir Thomas Byan: The total postage and message revenue during the 
twelve months ending on the 30th November, 1932, was greater than that 
during the immediately preceding twelve months. 

Representation of Muslims in Government Services. 

88. •Nawab Naharsing]! Ishwarsing]!: (a) Will Government be pleased 
to state whether any Government resolution or notification has been passed 
by the Government of India regarding the 33 per cent, of the services to. 
be given to Muhammadans? 
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(b) Are Government aware that many qualified Muhammadan candi- 
dates who have passed B.A. or LL.B. examinations are not given suitable 
jobs by Government even if they are available? 

The Honourable Sir Harry Haig: (a) I would invite the attention of 
the Honourable Member to the Home Department Office Memorandum 
No. F.-176/25-Ests., dated the 5th February, 1926, which explains the 
existing policy of the Government of India as regards the representation 
of minority communities in the services under their control, a copy of 
which is available in the Library. As will be seen the reservation applies 
to minority communities generally and not only to Muslims. 

(b) There must be many qualified candidates in all communities who 
arc unable to obtain Government posts. 

Mr. M. Maswood Ahmad : Have Government issued any order or circular 
on Mr. Hassan's report, or is it still pending in the Home Department? 

The Honourable Sir Harry Haig: I am not sure that the report is 
pending in the Home Department, but the whole question of our existing 
orders is at the present moment under review. 

Mr. M. Maswood Ahmad : Does the Honourable Member remember that 
in the November Session he admitted that the report was pending in the 
Home Department? 

The Honourable Sir Harry Haig : I expect the report has by this time 
found its way to the Eailw/ay Department. 

Mr. Lalchand Navalrai: With regard to clause (b) of this question, may 
I know from the Honourable Member if he knows that there are many 
B.A.'s and LL.B.’s among the Muhammadan community and there is a 
keen competition amongst themselves. 

The Honourable Sir Harry. Haig: I should think it is very probable. 

Case of Srimati Savitri Devi. 

89* ''Mr. Gaya Prasad Singh: (a) Has the attention or Government 
been drawn to the case of Srimati S’avitri Devi, who was sentenced to six 
months’ rigorous imprisonment, and a fine of Es. 50, under section 17, 
Criminal Law Amendment Act, by Mr. Tsar, Magistrate of Delhi? What 
in brief are the facts of the case ? 

(b) Are Government aware that Mr, Justice Jai Lai of the Lahore 
High Court, in course of bis judgment on a revision petition, observed as 
follows : 

*T consider that the sentence awarded by the Magistrate, and reasons given by him 
are wholly indefensible, on the ground that, in the words of the Magistrate himself 
'she belongs to a family the members of which have always taken active part against 
the Government, and it is futile to send her to jail for a short term’. The petitioner 
is entitled to be judged with regard to her guilt or otherwise, according to her own 
conduct, and antecedents of her family are quite irrelevant” ? 

Tbe Honourable Sir Harry Haig: (a) Tes. The facts are briefly that 
this lady with two others was charged imder section 17(1) of the Indian 
Criminal Law Amendment Act, 1908, for leading a “Prisoners’ Day*’ pro- 
cession in Delhi on the 4th July, 1932, organised by the Delhi Congress 
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Committee which had been declared an unlawful association. The proces- 
sion carried a flag bearing seditious inscriptions. The Magistrate found 
the laccused guilty under section 17(1) of the Criminal Law Amendment! 
Act as by their action they had actively assisted the operations of an 
unlawful association. 

(b) I have seen a copy of the judgment which is not quite correctly 
quoted by the Honourable Member. 

Mr, Gaya Prasad Singh: Will the Honourable Member give the correct 
extract of that portion of the judgment which I may have incorrectly 
quoted ? 

The Honourable Sir Harry Haig: I should be very glad to communicate 
a copy of the judgment to the Honourable Member afterwards or to lay 
it on the table of the House. 

Mount Evebbst Expedition with Lobd Clydesdale, M.P., as Chief Pilot. 

90. *Mr. Gaya Prasad Singh: Are Government aware that tlie Mount 
Everest x\ir Expedition is shortly coming out to India, v ith Lord Cl' dcsdale. 
M.P., as the Chief Pilot? If so, when? And have the Government of 
India offered any assistance to the Expedition? If so, what? 

Mr. H. A. F. Metcalfe: Yes. The Expedition had arranged to leave 
En.^land at the end of January, 1933, and the flight is expected to take 
place on or after March 15th. 

Facilities ordinarily afforded to such expeditions are being given by the 
Government of India. No share of the cost of the flight is being borne by 
Indian Eevenues. 

Feeling of Tnseoubity among the Jewish Community in Aden. 

91. *Mr. Gaya Prasad Singh: Is it a fact that Mr. Zev Gartenhaus, 
a.Q the representative of certain Jewish newspapers, had an interview with 
the Chief Commissioner of Aden, about the 27th Septomhor, 1032, in the 
course of wliich he pointed out the various grievances of the Jewish com- 
munity, during and after the recent riots, and specially the fact that Jewish 
ladies do not venture to go outside the Jewish quarters in Aden in view 
of the feeling of insecurity? Will Government kindly state what 
definite steps, if any, have been taken by the authorities to restore the 
feeling of security among the Jewish community in Aden against future 
molestation, and if there has been any further communal trouble there? 

Mr. H. A. P. Metcalfe: ]\Tr. Gartenhaus had an interview with the 
Chief Commissioner, Aden, on the 27th September. There has been no 
further communal trouble in Aden since the Mo&lem-Jewish disturbances 
of May last, and the feeling of racial antagonism aroused by those events 
has subsided. Arrests and punishment by imprisonment and deportation 
have produced a deterrent effect on the unruly element while respectable 
Arabs have throughout deplored and discouraged anti- Jewish demonstra- 
tions. At the request of the Jews additional police have been posted in 
the Jewish quarter on occasions of Jewish and Moslem festivals in order 
to restore a sense of security although the situation in fact no longer 
requires such special precautions. Jews are now pursuing their business in 
a normal manner. Jewish schools including girls schools which are in the 
main part of the town are open and there is no reason for Jewish ladies 
to fear molestation. 
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Hdngeb-Stbike in the Rajahmundby Jail by Lahore Consfiraoy Case 

Prisoners. 

92. Gaya Prasad Singh; Have Government received any com- 

munication from the Madras Government, regarding the plight of the 
prisoners convicted in connection with the Lahore Conspiracy Case, who 
were said to be on hunger-strike in the liajahm undry Jaill 

I 

The Honourable Sir Harry Haig : The Madras Government have reported 
that three prisoners have been on hunger-strike for a considerable period. 

Mr. Gaya Prasad Singh: What are the names of the three prisoners? 

The Honourable Sir Harry Haig: I am not sure that I have the names 
with me at present. They were three prisoners who were convicted in 
eonuection with the Lahore Conspiracy Case. 

Mr. Gaya Prasad Singh: What is the present condition of their health? 
Are they still on hunger-strike? 

The Honourable Sir Harry Haig: The latest information we have is 
that they are still on hunger-strike. 

Mr, Gaya Prasad Singh: How long have they been on hunger-strike? 

The Honourable Sir Harry Haig; I think they started some time in 
November. (Laughter.) 

Mr. S. 0. Mitra: Arc Government aware of the reasons for these 
prisoners going on hunger-strike? 

The Honourable Sir Harry Haig: The original reason, as reported to us, 
was that it was a protest against a refusal to give a particular diet — a 
particular quantity o£ milk, ghee and sugar- — to one of the prisoners, but, 
later on, that has been turned into a general protest against their being 
classed as C class prisoners. 

Mr. M. Maswood Ahmad; Are these prisoners being forcibly fed? 

The Honourable Sir Harry Haig: Yes, Sir. Otherwise I do not think 
they could possibly be alive. 

Mr. Lalchand Navalrai: Was any revision made by the Government 
with regard to the food-stuff that they wanted to be changed? 

The Honourable Sir Harry Haig: I do not think there was any change 
in the normal diet; but, of course, under present circumstances, they are 
getting such diet as is necessary to keep them alive. 

Mr. S. 0. Mitra: Are the Government of India aware of the reasons 
why these prisoners were transferred from Lahore to the Madras Presi- 
dency? The Honourable the Home Member well knows that , the diet in the 
Punjab is quite different to that in Madras. 
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The Honourable Sir Harry Haig: I do not think that the complaint was 
that the Madras food was unsuitable in any way. They wanted, after all^ 
milk as an article of diet, which presumably is the same in Madras as in 
the Punjab. 

Mr. S. C. Mitra: What were the reasons for transferring these prisoners 
from Lahore to Madras? 

The Honourable Sir Hany Haig: I think they were giving a great 
deal of trouble in the Punjab j«ils, and the Punjab Government thought 
it necessary to ask the Madras Government to take them over. 

Mr. S. O. Mitra: Was it expected that in Madras they would be all 
right? 

The Honourable Sir Harry Haig: It was hoped that they would be 
better. 

Mr. S. 0. Mitra: Can we assume that the treatment in Madras jails 
is far better than in the Punjab jails? Is that the inference? 

The Honourable Sir Harry Haig: No, Sir. The position is that some- 
times with troublesome prisoners, it is an advantage to get them away 
from their local surroundings. 

4 

ULi. T. N. lUMOiakrishna Beddi: Will Government take steps 'to transfer 
them to Northern India jails where the diet is similar to that in the 
Punjab ? 

The Honourable Sir Harry Haig: The question is not really the kind 
of diet, but whether they should be treated as B or C class prisoners. 

Mr. S. 0. Mitra: When a prisoner is transferred, who is responsible for 
the classification — ^the Government of India or the Local Government of 
the province to which they are transferred? 

The Honourable Sir Harry Haig: They are classified by the trial Court 
in the first instance, and the Local Government — ^that is to say, the Local 
Government of the province where the trial takes place — ^has a right of 
revision: so that the decision in this case rests with the Government of 
the Punjab. 

Mr. S. 0. Mitra: May we take it that these prisoners were classed as 
C class from the very beginning, or after their transfer? 

The Honourable Sir E[arry Haig: They were classed as C from the 
very beginning. 

Sardar Sant Sin^: May I ask if the object of a transfer from one 
province to another is to deprive the prisoner of his social amenities that 
exist in his own province, so that he may be excluded from social inter- 
course altogether in the other province to which he is transferred? 
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The Honourable Sir Harry Haig: The Honourable Member will under- 
stand that Jails are not places for social relaxation. 

Sardar Sant Singh: Certainly, a man, being a social being, requires 
sometimes to talk to his fellow-beings. Now if the language is different, 
there will be difficulties and further trouble with the prisoners? 

The Honourable Sir Harry Haig: I imagine that these prisoners would 
not be incapable of conversing with the prisoners in the Madras jail. 

Sardar Sant Singh: What about interviews? How do the Government 
arrange for interviews which are allowed under the jail regulations? 

The Honourable Sir Harry Haig: They would be entitled to interviews 
-under the ordinary rules that exist, whether in Madras or in the Punjab. 

Sardar Sant Singh: Does it not practically amount to refusing them 
this privilege of interviews, when you ask the relations of these prisoners 
to go from long distances, at very great expense and inconvenience to 
themselves? 

The Honourable Sir Harry Haig: No, Sir. I do not think so. 

Mr. Lalchand Navalrai: Will the Honourable Member be pleased to 
state whether the grievance or complaint with regard to the food still 
continues, and whether the Government cannot make ai>y change as asked 
for in the diet in order that they may not continue their hunger-strike? 

The Honourable Sir Harry Haig: The matter has got far beyond the 
question of the particular form of diet. As I have explained, for some 
considerable time past all these three prisoners are being forcibly fed. 
That is to say, they are being given such diet as the medical authorities 
think is most suitable to maintain them alive. Therefore, no question 
of normal diet at the present moment arises. 

Mr. Lalchand Navalrai: May I taka it that there is no complaint on 
that score? 

The Honourable Sir Harry Haig: 1 think the Honourable Member may 
certainly take that. So far as the reasons for the continuance of this 
hunger-strike are concerned, as I have already said I understand it is now 
simply a demand that they should bo classified as B class. 

Mr, M. Maswood Ahmad: May I ask if the rules for interviews with 
prisoners are the same in all the province, or there are differences accord- 
ing to local conditions? 

The Honourable Sir Harry Haig: The general privileges of B class 
prisoners are the same in all provinces. 

Mr. M. Maswood Ahmad: What about C class prisoners? 

Sardar Sant Singh: Is it not in the interests of the Administration 
that the Government should avoid giving this impression to the public 
that there is some vindictiveness in the treatment ot these political 
prisoners? 
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The Honourable Sir Harry Haig: I do not quite know what my Honour- 
able friend means by “political prisoners**. The Lahore Conspiracy case 
•prisoners were men who had been engaged in a dangerous terrorist 
conspiracy. 

Mr. T. N. Ramakrishna Reddi: Is that the reason why they are being 
persecuted like that, so much so that they have been hunger-striking for 
the last 80 days? 

The Honourable Sir Harry Haig: No, Sir. The authorities have been 
doing everything they can to keep them alive. 

Mr. T. N. Ramakrishna Reddi: Is it not a fact that the mother of one 
of the prisoners has reported to the effect that the condition of her fion 
is much more serious than what is reported? 

The Honourable Sir Harry Haig: I am afraid I could not follow the 
Honourable Member’s question. Will he kindly repeat it? 

Mr. T. N. Ramakrishna Reddi; Is it not a fact that the mother of 
one of the prisoners went to Kajahmundry jail and saw her son and that 
she has reported that the condition of her son is precarious and much 
more serious than what has been reported? 

The Honourable Sir Harry Haig: Eeported by whom? 

Mr. T. N. Ra,makrjBhna Reddi: Eeported in the papers and by the 
Government. 

The Honourable Sir Harry Haig . : I did not say that the condition of 
these people was not serious. Naturally, when men have been on hunger- 
strike for two months and more, their situation must give cause for some 
anxiety. 

Sardar Sant Singh: May I know if the Government treat those 
prisoners who are convicted of political outrages, though we may not 
agree to call them political prisoners, as worse than dacoits and murderers? 

The Honourable Sir Harry Haig: They receive precisely the same treat- 
ment as other prisoners of their class in the various jails. 

Sardar Sant Singh : May T know how many murderers have been trans- 
ferred from the Punjab to Madras jails? 

The Honourable Sir Harry Haig: I think the Honourable Member will 
have to put down a question about that. He cannot expect me to give 
an answer off-hand. 

Mr. S. 0. Mitra: Is it not a fact that in matters of classification of 
prisoners the motive for crime is not taken into consideration? The main 
criteria are the mode of living, the status of the prisoner and his educa- 
tion and such other matters? 

The Honourable Sir Harry Haig: That is roughly correct. 
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Mr. Oaya Prasad Singji: In view of the fact that the Home Member 
has admitted that the condition of these prisoners is causing anxiety, may 
I know what steps have the Government taken or propose to take to 
remove the cause of that anxiety? 

The Honourable Sir Harry. Haig: The matter does not lie in the hands 
of the Government. The Government cannot accept the position that a 
prisoner can dictate to Government how he should be treated in jail. 

Light Tanks ordered by the Army Department. 

93. *Mr. Gaya Prasad Singh: (a) Is it a fact that about 60 light tanks 
were ordered by the Army Department, but when about half the number 
ordered had been despatched, various additions and alterations suggested 
by senior military ofticiers in India had been carried out, and it was found 
that they resulted in “uneconomic increase in weight'* which was raised 
from 3 tons to 4^ tons per machine, leading to reduced speed, increased 
petrol consumption, and mechanical defects in the bogies and bodies, 
while the turrets jammed? 

(b) Is it a fact that the unsatisfactory results led to the stopping of 
fuiiiher deliveries of the remaining machines? Will Government kindly 
make a statement on the subject, stating why the defects were not foreseen 
before ordering so many machines at once, and what was the price of each 
machine before and after the alterations had been carried out, and the 
approximate loss of money involved? 

Mr. G. B. P. Tottenham: The Honourable Membe;r's question is, I 
think, based on what appears to have been a most misleading and ill- 
informed article contributed to an English newspaper and reproduced, 
or partially reproduced, in the Indian Press; and T am indebted to him 
for giving me this opportunity to explain the position. The facts are that 
at the beginning of 1931, four experimental light tanks were broughL out 
and carefully tested under Indian conditions. Certain modifications of 
design were suggested and accepted by tlie makers; and finally an order for 
54 (not 60) vehicles was placed in June, 1931, at a price of Es. 33,796 
each. Tho modifications made to suit Indian conditions did entail some 
increase of weight, but it is entirely untrue that the increase was uneco- 
nomic or that it amounted to li tons or that any addition to the weierht 
has been m#de since th^ order was placed. 

The tanks have been arriving in India in small batches during the last 
year and certain minor defects have gradually come to light, such as are 
always to be expected in any new typo of mechanical vehicle. These have 
been remedied without in any wt\y incrensiiig the original contract price 
or affecting the performance of the tanks in the matter of petrol consump- 
tion or speed. 

It is a fact that the delivery of the last 24 vehicles was delayed pending 
the rectification of a defect w^hich declared itself in the gear box after 
several months* running. Dut this defect could not have been detected 
at the outset: it was not serious; and the machines already in India are 
being put right locally without extra expense to the State. 

There has thus been no lack of foresight and no loss of money ; while 
the performance of the tanks has given full satisfaction to the military 
authorities and is a considerable advance on anything that has hitherto-^ 
been achieved. 
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Mr. Gaya Prasad Singh: Is it nofc a fact that comments on this subject 
appeared in the Daily Mail and other newspapers in England, and also 
ID the Statesman and other papers in India. 

Mr. G. K. F, Tottenham : I said at the beginning of my answer that the 
question was apparently based on an article which was contributed to the 
Home Press and that the article contributed to the Home Press was 
misleading and ill-informed. 

Mr. K. 0. Neogy: Will the Honourable Member, then, admit that it is 
dangerous to rely on tlie reports that appear in the British Press and also 
in a particular section of the Press in India in regard to Indian matters? 

Mr. G. R. F. Tottenham: In this matter it appears to bo so. 

Disarming of the Sikhs of the Royal Bombay Sappers and Miners at 

Kirkee. 

94. *Mr. Gaya Prasad Singh: Will Government kindly state why order 
was passed that no Sikhs of the Royal Bombay Sappers and Miners at 
Kirkee shall be allowed to carry or be in charge of Government arms 
for a stated period, as a result of which order all the Sikh soldiers" there 
were relieved of their arms? Is there any evidence to show that all the 
Sikh soldiers there were involved in the attempt on the life of Captain 
R. L. Thompson, the Army Commander? 

Mr. O. R. F. Tottenham: The order was issued by the Army Commander 
to quote his own words *‘as a mark of his displeasure at the recent 
attempt made on the life of a British officer and the discredit thereby 
brought on the Sikh community'’. 

As the case is now sub judice it would be improper for me to make 
any further statement on the subject at present, but it would, I think 
be permissible to add that there is no reason whatever to believe that the 
general body of Sikhs in the Corps was implicated. 

Sardar Sant Singh: The Honourable Member has said that because 
an offence was committed by one member of the Sikh community upon 
the life of an officer of a regiment, therefore^ in order to mark the dis- 
pleasure, the whole community was deprived of its arms. Is it the right 
course? Does the Honourable Member approve of it? 

Mr. G. R. P. Tottenham: That, Sir, is a matter of opinion. Ordinarily, 
we are not expected in answering questions in this House to give opinions, 
but I think I may say that the question of the action to be taken was a 
matter entirely for the discretion of the Army Commander, who is res- 
ponsible for the discipline of the troops under his Command, and the 
Government have complete confidence in the Army Commander and agree 
that his discretion was wisely and correctly exercised. 

Sardar Sant Singh: T am unable to understand the Honourable gentle- 
man when he says that it is a matter of opinion. If one member of the 
Sikh community commits an offence, the whole Sikh community is deprived 
of certain privilegei which belong to it on account of its public service. 
Is it a question of policy or is it a matter of opinion? 
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Mr. O. B. F. Tottenham: I understand that the Honourable Member 
asked whether the action taken by the Army Commander was, in the 
opinion of the Government of India, justified, considering that only one 
Sikh was involved; and 1 said that that was a matter of opinion. 

Mr. Gaya Prasad Singh: If the case is auh judice, wliy did the Army 
Cominanfler take upon himself the responsibility of depriving all the S'ikh 
soldiers of their arms before the disposal of the case? 

Mr. G. R. F. Tottenham: .He did so for the reasons that I have already 
given in my answer. 

Mr. Gaya Prasad Singh: Has the Sikh soldier in question been convicted 
of th(^ offi'iice with which he was charged up till now? 

Mr. G. R. F. Tottenham: No, Sir; the case is still sub judice. 

Mr. Gaya Prasad Singh: Then, Sir, why all the Sikh soldiers were 
deprived of their arms, as even this particular Sikh soldier has not yet 
■been proved to be guilty? 

Mr. G. R. F. Tottenham: Sir, I have already stated in my answer that 
it was done as a mark of the Army Commander’s displeasure at the 
attempt on the life of a British officer. 

Mr. Gaya Prasad Singh: How could the Army Commander eomc to the 
conclusion that that particular Sikh soldier was guilty erf the offence when 
the case has not been disposed of and is still sub jtidhr? 

Mr. G. R. F. Tottenham: It was clear that the officer in question had 
been shot at by somebody in the regiment and, therefore, that one or 
other of the members of the regiment were involved. Possibly a large num- 
ber of tlicTTi wore involved. At that time the Army Commander was not 
in a position to know the exact facts, but he issued his order for the 
reasons that I have already stated. 

Mr. S. 0- Mitra: Is there any instance of a British soldier who shot 
at an officer or did something against an officer and, therefore, some action 
was taken against the whole body of soldiers ? 

Mr. G. R. F. Tottenham: I am not aware of such a case. 

Sardar Sant Singh: Has a similar action been taken in the past, in 
respect of a similar offence committed by a member of any other 
community ? 

Mr. G. R. F, Tottenham: I do not know whether any similar steps have 
been taken l)ofore. But the point is that in this particular case the Army 
Commander considered it neccssarv for the reasons already stated to issue 
the order that he did and the Government of India are satisfied that that 
order was justified? 

Mr. H. P. Mody: If my Honourable friend, Sardar Sant Singh, were to 
indulge in violent language, will the Sikh Members of this House be deprived 
of the right to speak? 


(No answer.) 


0 
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Assessment of Income-tax and Super-tax in the Punjab. 

95. ♦Mr. K. P. Thampan (on behalf of Mr. B. E. Puri) : Will Govern- 
ment be pleaded to state : 

(1) how much (a) income-tax and (b) super-tax was assessed in the 

Punjab in the year 1930-31; and 

(2) how much under each of the ahovo two heads was assessed 

community wise, viz,, (a) Hindus, (5) Sikhs and (c) Muham- 
madans? 

The Honourable Sir Oeorge Schuster: (l) (a). Es. 54,40,442. 

(h) Es, 3,96,368. 

(2) The required information cannot be supplied as payments of tax are 
not classified according to the community to which a tax-payer may belong. 


Persons arrested in connection with the Civil Disobedience Movement 

AND OTHER POLITICAL MOVEMENTS. 

96. *Mr. M. Maswood Ahmad: Will Government be pleased to state 
the number of persons arrested up to the 31st December, 1932, after the 
Second Pound Table Conference in connection witli the civil 
disobedience movement and other political movements in different 
provinces (each province separately)? 

The Honourable Sir Harry Haig: With your permission, Sir, I will 
answer questions Nos. 96 and 97 together. 

I lay on the table a statement giving the infonnation in my possession 
relating to the civil disobedience movement. 1 regret I have no information 
as to the number of arrests. 


Statement showing (a) number of persons convicted, though not necessarily sentenced to 
imprisonment, for ojfencc-s connected with the civil disobedience inovement and (h) the 
number of persons 'undergoing imprisonment. 


Provinco. 


I No. of persons oon- 
I victod though 

I not n0r.*03snrily 
I sonieii^'ed to 
' imprison nont for 
I offences connected 
with the civil 
disobedience 
movement since the 
j revival of the 
I movement up to the 
endof DecOinbor, 1032. 


I No. of convicted 
j persons underjroing 
I imprisonment at the 
qnd of December, 1932. 


Madras 
Bombay 
Bengal 

United Provinces 
Punjab 
Burma 

Bihar and Orissa 
Central Provinces 
Assam 
N.-W. P. P. . 

Delhi . 

Coorg . 

Ajmor-Merwara 

Total 


3,1.18 

I 1,112 

12,«r)7 

' 3,937 

11, 7S.) 

1,933 

13,003 

3,016 

1,697 

358 

1 

11,975 

1,781 

3,917 

311 

1,222 

357 

6,790 

1.742 

1,016 

146 

236 

80 

280 

43 

66,937 

1 14,816 
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Pbbsons in Jails in connection with the Civil Disobedience Movement 

AND OTHER POLITICAL MOVEMENTS. 

f97. *Mr. M. Maswood Ahmad: Will Government be pleased to state 
the number of persons in jails in different provinces (each province 
separately) on the 31st December,, 1932, in connection with the civil 
■disobedience movement or other political movements? 

Number of Detenus kept in Different Places. 

98. '''Mr. M. Maswood Ahmad: Will Government be pleased to state 
the number of detenus kept in different places on the 31st December, 
1932, with their nationality and community?, 

The Honourable Sir Harry Haig: I lay on the table a statement giving 
the particulars required as far as they arc available. 

f. 

Statement nf 'peraone in jails or internment camps under (a*) the Bengal Criminal Law 
Amendment Act and (h) as State prisoners under Begulfdions 111 of 1818 and XXV 
of 1827, 

(a) The number of prisoners detainer! in jails or detention camps under the Bengal 
Criminal Law Amendment Act on the 31st December, 1932, was 1,348 all of whom are 
in Bengal except 98 in Deoli and 1 in the Punjab. Those persons are all inhabitants 
bf Bengal. 


(h) Tlic number of State prisoners in jail is 35 as follows : — 


No. of 
Stato pri- 
sonors. 

Province of Origin. 

Province of detention. 

2 

Bombay 

Bombay. 

^ 1 in Bengal. 

8 in Madras. 

4 in Punjab. 

21 

Bombay 

1 in tlio United Provinces. 

5 in the Central Provinces. 

^^2 in tho North-West Frontier Province. 

7 

Punjab . . . . ! 

Punjab. 

r 2 ill the United Provinces. 

4 

North-West Frontier Pro- 

\ 


vince. 

L2 in Bihar and Orissa. 

1 

35 

Delhi «... 

Delhi. 


tFor answer bo this question, see answer to question No. 06. 

0 2 
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Release of Me. Gandhi. 

99. *Mr. M. Maswood Ahmad: (a) Will Government be pleased to state 
whether they have received any suggestion from the Right Honourable Sir 
Samuel Hoare about Mr. Gandhi’s release? 

(h) Is it a fact that Government have refused to agree to the Right Hon- 
ourable Sir Samuel Hoare’s suggestion that Mr. Gandlii should be released? 

(c) Will Government be pleased to state their policy in connection with 
Mr. Gandhi’s imprisonment and release? 

The Honourable Sir Harry Haig: (a) No. 

(b) Does not arise. 

(c) The j-olicy of Government remains unchanged. 

Mr. M. Maswood Ahmad: Is it a fact that the first meeting of the 
Viceroy’s Executive Council of the New Year was held at the Viceroy’s 
Camp at Belvedere on Thursday morning, the 6th January, 1933, and 
that they discussed the attitude to he taken up by the Government of 
India in regard to the question of releasing Mr. Gandlii and other political 
prisoners? 

The Honourable Sir Harry Haig: I think the Honourable Member’s 
supplementary question anticipates precisely a question which is down on 
the paper to be answered later. But I have no objection to saying at 
once that questions of the procedure in the Governor General’s Council 
are confidential and I can say nothing about them. 

Introduction of the Internal Passport System in Bengal. 

100. *Mr. M. Maswood Ahmad: Is it a fact that Government intend to 
introduce the internal passport system in Bengal to check the terrorist 
movement activities? 

The Honourable Sir Harry Haig: No such proposal has been submitted 
to tho Government of India. 

Bomb Outrage in Delhi. 

101. *Mr. M. Maswood Ahmad: (a) Will Government be pleased to state 
the full facts about the bomb outrage that occurred in Delhi on the 30th 
December, 1932? 

(b) What amount of money and jewellery were taken away by the 
•gang? 

(c) Did the police arrest any one of the gang up till now? 

The Honourable Sir Harry Haig: (a) and (b). On the 30th December, 
1932, one Pearey Narain was returning to his house from Chowri Bazar 
carrying with him two bags containing Rs. 25-12-9 in cash and silver 
ornaments valued at Es. 269. When he reached the junction of Sarak 
Prem Narain and Gali Badalyan at about 7-30 p.m. somebody hit him 
from behind on the back of his head. Pearey Narain fell down in an 
unconscious state. After two or three minutes he regained consciousness 
and found that both the bags were missing. Just after that an explosion 
of a cracker took place inside Gali Badalyan at a distance of about 30 
paces from the place of ths occurrence. The explosion caused some noise 
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and smoko. The complainant on reaching His liousOi informed his son 
who reported the matter at the Police Station. No clue to the culprits 
has so far been discovered and the case is still under investigation. 

(c) No arrest has been made so far. 

Mr. Lalchand Navalrai: May T know if there was any police arrange- 
ment in that lane where this robbery took place? 


The Honourable Sir Harry Haig: I do not suppose there was a police 
constable on duty in that lane. If there were a police constable on duty 
in every lane in Delhi, we should have to come to this House for a very 
large increase in the police grant. 

Application of the Different Sections of the Criminal Law Amendment 

Act, 1932. 

102. *Mr. M. Maswood Ahmad: Will Government be pleased to state 
in which districts the difTerent sections of the Criminal Law Amendment 
Act of 1932, passed in December, 1932, have conic into force and from 
what date, according to the following schedule? 


Namo 

of 

District. 

1 

Province. 

Section. | 

Date 

1 of 

j commencement. 

By the order of 
Central or 

Local Government. 

Remarks. 




i 




The Honourable Sir Harry' Haig: The whole of the Criminal Law 
Amendment Act, 1932, except sections 4 and 7, came into force at once, 
vide siih-seetion (1) of section I of tlio Act. I lay on the table a state- 
ment showing the areas in which sections 4 and 7 have been brought 
into force by Local Governments. 


Statemant allowing the areas in which sections 4 and 7 of the Criminal Law Amendment Act, 
1932, have been brought into force by local Governments, 


Province. 

i 

1 Section. 

Arras in which 
on forced. 

With 

effect 

from 

No. and date of 
Loral Government’s 
Notification. 

Madras . 

7 

Whole Presidency . 

27-12-32 

No. 322, dated 26th 
December 1932. 

Bombay 

1 

4 & 7 

City of Bombay, the 
Bombay Suburban 
District, and the 
Districts of Karachi, 
Kaira, Ahmodnagar, 
East Khandesh, 
West Khandesh, 
Ratnagiri V and 

Kanara. 

29-12-32 

No. S. D.-7752, 
dated 27th Decem- 
ber 1932. 
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Staument showing the areas in which sections 4 and 7 of the Criminal Law AmendmenM 
Attf 1932, have been brought into force by local Governments — contd. 


Province. 

Section. 

! 

Areas in which 
enforced. 

With 

effect 

from 

No. and date of 
Local Government’s 
Notif. cation. 

united Provinces . 

1 

4 A 7 

Districts of Saharan- 
pur, Meorut, Muz- 
afCarnagar, Muttra, 
Agra, Pilibhit 

Farrukhabad, 
Etawah, Cawnporo, 
Fatohpur, Allaha- 
bad, Harnirpur. 

Benaros, Ghazipur, 
Lucknow, Unao, 

Kao Baroily, Sita- 
pur, Hardoi and 
Partabgarh. 

29-12-32 

1 

No. 3081-Vni-1912, 
dated 29th Decem- 
ber 1932. 

1 

Punjab . 

7 

Lahore and Amritsar 
Districts. 

31-12-32 

No. 16712-8. B., 

dated 31st December 
1932. 

Bihar and Orissa . 

7 

Whole Province and 
the Angul District. 

26-12-32 

Nos. 10190-C., and 
10192-C., dated 26th 
December 1932. 

Assam . 

7 

Districts of Sylhot, 
Cachar, Ooalpara, 
Kainrup, Darrang, 
Nowgong, Sibsagar 
and Lakhiinpur. 

7-1-33 

No. 101-G.J., dated 
7th January 1933. 

Delhi . 

7 

1 

Whole Province 

24-12-32 

No. 9690-Home, 

dated 24 th Decem- 
ber 1932. 


Export of Gold from India. 


103. *Mr, 'm, Maswood Ahmad: Will Government be pleased to state 
the total weight in tolas and the total value of gold exported from India 
since Britain went off the gold standard up to the 31st January, 1933? 

The Honourable Sir George Schuster: IA\ million fine ounces of gold 
were exported from India between the 22nd September, 1931, and the 
31st December, 1932. of a value of approximately lllj crores. I have noi 
got the exact figures for January, 1933. 

Mr. H. F. Mody: Does my Honourable friend regard the continued 
export of gold as beneficial to the country? 

. The Honourable Sir George Schuster: I think my Honourable friend h 
as well aware as I am of the effects of the export of gold and I thinl 
he will agree with me that it has had certain beneficial effects on the 
condition of the country at present. 

Dr. Ziauddin Ahmad: How will it affect his Bteserve Bank with regard 
dio which a Bill, I understand, is being presented before the Assembly? 
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The Honourable Sir George Schuster: What the private citizens of 
India do with their own private possessions docs not have any very direct 
eifect on the reserves which will be available for a Eeserve Bank for 
India. 

Mr. Lalchand Navalrai: Will the Honourable Member give the main 
reasons why he thinks the continued export of gold is advantageous to 
India at the present time? 

The Honourable Sir George Schuster: The eifect of the export of gold 
and the realisation of their holdings of gold by the people of India is 
this — tliat by falling back on their savings in that form they are able to 
maintain a standard of purchases of the necessaries of life which they 
otherwise would not be able to do. The result is that in the case of 
India the consumption by India of goods has not declined to the same extent 
as the consumption of goods has had to decline in the case of other 
countries which rely on the export of primary products for financing their 
imports of merchandise. That, I submit, is of some advantage to the 
country. 

Mr. Lalchand Navalrai: Is it not a fact that much of the gold exported 
is distress gold? 

The Honourable Sir George Schuster: I am afraid my Honourable 
friend will have to enter into an elaborate explanation of what he means 
by distress gold before I can deal with that question. » 

Mr. Arthur Moore: Does the Honourable Member see the possibility 
of a small export tax on gold in order to benefit the exchequer and 
possibly establish a reserve for a Reserve Bank? 

The Honourable Sir George Schuster: I can understand that an export 
tax on gold, if it had no effect on the export of gold, might benefit the 
exchequer; T do not understand what the connection between that and 
the Reserve Think is. T can tell niy TTonourable friend that at present 
the proposal has not been seriously considered. 

Dr. Ziauddin Ahmad: With regard to the term ‘distress gold’, has not 
the Honourable Member himself used this expression several times in his 
speeches? 

\ 

The Honourable Sir George Schuster: I should hesitate to commit my- 
self to any statement as to what I had on any occasion said, but if I 
have used the expression “distress gold”, I think it must have been by 
way of calling attention to a popular phrase and with the intention of 
correcting the very misleading impression which that phrase conveys. 

Mr. S. 0. Mitra: It the present state of things continues, docs not the 
Honourable Member think that in course of time India will be denuded of 
all her reserve gold? How then will she correct her balance of trade 
position? 

The Honourable Sir George Schuster: The first thing that I would say 
in answer to my Honourable friend’s question is this, that at present the 
quantities of gold exported represent a very small proportion of the gold 
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which is held in the country. The second thing that I would say is that,* 
when my Honourable friend talks about India being denuded of her reserves 
of gold, he seems to imply that the gold held by private individuals is in 
some sense a reserve which the country has some right to claim the use 
of. That is a proposition which I think it is impossible to admit. Gold 
held by private individuals is private property and, if an individual 
feels that it is profitable to sell one class of his private property 
and invest the proceeds in some other form, I do not see that Government 
have any riglit to inlerfore with his doing so. Nor can !• recognise that 
the interests of the country are thereby damaged. 

Mr. M, Maswood Ahmad: Do Government propose to protect Indian 
gold by putting some export duty on gold so that the people of India 
may not send it outside, and, even if they send, the Indian Exchequer 
may be benefited? 

Mr. Arthur Moore :< In view of the high premium which has now 
existed for nearly 18 months on gold, has the Honourable Member any 
reason to suppose tliat a small export tax will substantially prevent the 
export of gold and, therefore, prevent the realisation of a considerable 
sum to the exchequer? 

The Honourable Sir George Schuster: I think it will be agreed that it 
is very dilheult to deal with question.^ of this kind in the form of supple- 
mentary questions and answers at this stage of the House’s proceedings: 
it W’ould require a proper debate to deal with it. 1 am prepared to admit 
that if the i)reinium on gold remains high and if the export tax is very 
small, it might ])OssIbly result in some rewenue to the exeliCMpier and no 
substantial intorfereiiee with the course of the export of gold. If my 
Honourable Iritaid can give me any guarantee on whiidi I should he able 
to rely that tlic premium on gold will continue to he very high, I might be 
prepared to consider his proposal. 

Mr. Arthur Moore: Wouhl it not be possible to vary the export tax in 
accordance', with the premium so that it should really be an excess profits 
tax upon gold ? 

The Honourable Sir George Schuster: I think my Honourable friend’s 
suggestion would lead to very considerable administrative dilliculties. 

Dr, Ziauddln Ahmad: Is it not a fact that the (jovernment have not 
increased their gold standard re.scrve and is it not a pro])or time for the 
Government to take steps to increase tlu'ir gold reserves in the country? 

The Honourable Sir George Schuster; Government have, since the 
beginning of 1031, increased their gold reserve to some extent; they have 
also been able very substantially to increase their reserves held in the 
form of sterling securities and that I may say is one of the 
results of the export of gold. 

Dr. Ziauddin Ahmad: My question was, has the Government of India 
increased their gold reserves in India since England went off the gold 
standard, that is, from the 22nd September, 1931? 
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The Honourable Sir George Schuster: I am afraid I must ask my 
Honourable friend to put down a question — could not answer it off hand; 

I have not got in my mind w'hat exactly has happened since 22nd Septem- 
ber, 1931. 

Dr. Ziauddin Ahmad: In reply to a question it was said that there 
had not been any increase in the gold reserves: is it not a fact? 

The Honourable Sir Georg,e Schuster: To what reply is my Honourable 
friend referring ? 

Dr. Ziauddin Ahmad: One of the questions in the last Session of the 
Assembly in reply to whi(rh it was said that there was no increase. 1 want 
to ask, whether, since that question was answered, there has been any 
increase in the gold reserve? 

The Honourable Sir George Schuster: So far as 1 am aware, there has 
been no increase since that question was put. I was not here in the last 
Session and 1 am not sure to what question my Honourable friend is 
referring, iiut, speaking without reference to the records, I think my 
Honourable friend is correct in saying that in the last few months in any 
case there has been no substantial increase in the gold holding in the 
currency reserve. 

Dr. Ziauddin Ahmad: Is it not desirable for the Government of India 
to purchase some of this gold which is available in the market? They 
have only to intercliange paper and gold. 

The Honourable Sir George Schuster: My Honourable friend is raising 
a very complicated issue in that question. 1 cannot deal with it fully in 
answer to a supplementary question. I hope it will be possible to take 
another occasion in wliich to deal with a matter which apparently excites 
a great deal of interest in this House. 

Mr. H. P. Mody: Are we to understand from the Honourable Member’s 
replies that Government do not conteinplate any sort of control over or 
interference with the export of gold and that they regard the continued 
draining away of gold as a matter for rejoicing? 

The Honourable Sir George Schuster: Except that, as usual, I would 
use somewhat more cautious words in expressing views, than my Honour- 
able friend usually indulges in, I think my Honourable friend’s question 
fairly ooiTectly states the Government’s position at present. 

Mr. Lalchand Navalrai: May I know how long that rejoicing will go on? 

The Honourable Sir George Schuster: I must now^ take the opportunity 
of correcting my assent to the w^ord “rejoicing”: w^e do not find any 
particular matter for rejoicing in this circumstance, but we recognise that 
it has been of very great assistance to the general financial position of 
the country, and I say, the country, as distinguished from, the Government, 
since some of my Honourable friends seem to suggest that Government's 
interests are different from those of the country. 
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Appeals to the Postmaster General, Punjab, against the Orders of 
THE Superintendents of Post Offices. 

104. *Klian Bahadur Makhdum Syed Bajan Bakhsh Shah: (a) Will 

Government state the number of appeals receive^, by the Postmaster 
General, Punjab, against the orders of Hindu Superintendents and 
Muslim Superintendents separately? 

(b) Will Government state how many of these appeals were accepted 
in the case of Hindu Superintendents of Post Offices and Muslim Superin- 
tendents of Post Offices separately? 

(c) Will Government state if a Hindu Head Cleric has been in charge 
of the branch dealing with appeal cases in the Postmaster General's 
Office, Punjab, during the whole year 1932-33 or a major portion of that 
year? 

(d) Will Government state if orders on all these appeals were passed 
by the Postmaster General, Punjab, himself or by any of the Deputy 
Postmasters General? Will Government be pleased to give this information 
both in the case of time-scale as well as of selection grade officials in the 
Postal Branch of the Punjab Circle? 

Sir Thomas Byan: (a) and (h). Government are not in possession of 
the infonnation, and its collection would involve an undue expenditure of 
time and labour. 

(c) No. 

(d) Orders on appeals from Selection Grade Officials and on those relating 
to serious punishments inflicted on time-scale officials were passed by the 
Postmaster General and on other appeals by the Deputy Postmasters 
General. 


Recruitment of the Members of Minority Communities to the 

Subordinate Accounts Service in the Different Accounts and 

Audit Offices in India. 

lOr). ♦Khan Bahadi'^r Makhdum Syed Bajan Bakhsh Shah: (a) Will 
Governincnl bo plcaserl to state their policy in regard tf) the appointment 
of the members of tlio various communities to the Siibordinato Accounts 
Service in the different Accounts and Audit Offices in India with reference 
to the orders isssed in Government of India, Homo Department, Memo. 
No. F.-170/2/)-Fst., dated the oth February, 1920, regarding the recruitment 
of mciubcrs of minority communities? 

(h) Is it a fact that in some of the Accounts and Audit Offices in 
India clerks belonging to majority communities, some of whom even 
failed to pass the Subordinate Acc^ounts Service examination previously, 
have been appointed against permanent vacancies accruing after the issue 
of the above-quoted memorandum of 1926, when passed candidates from 
minority communities were available? 

The Honourable Sir George Schuster: With your permission, Sir, I will 
deal with questions Nos. 105 to 1 12 together. 

The attention of the Honourable Member is invited to the replies, laid 
by me on the table of the House yesterday, to identical questions Nos. 
1673 to 1678 asked by Seth Haji Abdoola Haroon on the 14th December^ 
1932. 
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Recruitment of Muslims as Superintendents in the Different Accounts 
AND Audit Offices in India. 

1106. *Khan Bahadur Makhdum Syed Ra]an Bakhsh Shah: (a) Is it 

a fact that either there are no Muslim Subordinate Accounts Service passed 
Superintendents in most of the Accounts Olliccs in India or the number of 
such Superintendents in one or two offices is considerably very small as 
compared with the total number of sanctioned posts in the office con- 
cerned ? 

(h) If so, will Government be pleased to state how the vacancies 
occurring in the cadre of th'6 said service in the various Accounts and 
Audit Offices in India since the issue of the orders of the Government 
of India mentioned in the preceding question were filled in and also what 
steps, if any, were taken to appoint Muslims to the vacancies reserved for 
them in pursuance of the said orders? 

fc) What action do the Government of India propose to take to remedy 
the grave omissions in the past, if any? 

Recruitment of Muslims to the Subordinate Accounts Service.* 

"‘‘Khan Bahadur Makhdum Syed Bajan Bakhsh Shah: Are Gov- 
ernment aware that appointment to the Subordinate Accounts Service has 
been declared by the Auditor General to be departmental promotion for 
the purposes of the orders of the Government of India regarding recruit- 
ment of minority communities, and that this has affected adversely the 
members of the minority communities who have passed the Subordinate 
Accounts Service examination inasmuch as they aro, in consequence of 
the said decision of the Auditor General, deprived of the preferential treat- 
ment allowed by the orders of the Government of India mentioned above? 

Recruitment of Muslims as Divisional Accountants. 

tl08. *Khah Bahadur Makhdum Syed Rajan Bakhsh Shah: (a) Are 

Government aware that appointment to the (‘stablishmcnt of Divisional 
Accoiintiints (who are also under the control of the Provincial Accountants 
General) was previously considered as departmental promotion for purposes 
of the minority community rules, but- the Auditor Genevjil decided in the 
year lOoO that the said appointments should not bo so considered and 
that the orders of the Government of India regarding the protection of tho 
interests of minority coimniinitics should be observed separately in respect 
of that establishment? 

(h) Is it a fact that appointments both to the Subordinate Accounts 
Service and Divisional Accountants Establishments arc made approximately 
on one and the same lines, and, if so, will Government kindly state what 
justification there is for the differential treatment in the case of the two 
establishments so lar as the application of minority community rules is 
concerned ? r ‘ * 

Representation of the Members of Minority Communities in the 
Subordinate Accounts Servicu. 

flOQ. *Ehan Bahadur Makhdum Syed Bajan Bakhsh Shah: (a) With 
reference to the facts mentioned in the preceding questions and with the 
object of securing a fair representation of the members of minority commu- 
les, in the Subordinate Accounts Service, are the Government of India 


tFor answer to this question, see answer to question No. 105. 
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prepared to direct that appointments to the Subordinate Accounts Service 
should not be treated as departmental promotion for purposes of the 
minority community rules? 

(b) If, however, for any adequate reason, Government are not pre- 
pared to issue orders as suggested in part (a) above as standing orders, 
are they prepared to issue such orders subject to the condition that they will 
remain in force at least for such time as the communal inequalities in 
respect of the Subordinate Accounts Service in the different Accounts and 
Audit Offices are not redressed? 


Dearth of Muslim Clerks in the Establishment Sections of the 
Accounts and Audit Offices in India. 

tllO. *Khan Bahadur Makhdum Syed Bajan Bakhsh Shah: Is it a 

fact that there is a dearth of Muhammadan clerks in the establishment 
sections of the Accounts and Audit Offices in India? 

Advance Increments to Muslims in the Accountants General’s 

Offices. g 

till. *Ehan Bahadur Makhdum Syed Ba]an Bakhsh Shah: Is it a 

fact that no Muhammadan has ever been allowed an advance increment 
in any Accountant Gencrars Office in India? If so, why? 

Vacancies in the Clerical Establishment of the Accountant General’s 
Office, United Provinces, reserved for the Members of Minority 
Communities. 

tll2. *B3ian Bahadur Makhdum Syed Rajan Bakhsh Shah: How is 

it proposed to fill up the \acancies in the clerical establishment of the 
Accountant Gencrars Office, United Provinces, reserved for the 
members of the TJiinority communities? Are not the members of these 
communities available from the men retrenched as a result of the amalga- 
mation of Accounts and Audit? 

Riots in Aden. 

113. ’*'Mr. Gaya Prasad Singh: (a) With jeference to the disturbances 
in Aden in May, 19112^ lias the attention of (loveniiuent been drawui to 
a report in the Dombaij Chronicle, dated the lOili November, 19eS2 (page 12) 
in which it is stated that in Aden “people \v(‘re panic-stricken' to such an 
extent that prominent pt’oplo have been since taking extra precautions for 
their safety Evening promenade for a single person along our local 
chowpatty (Holkat Bay) except with one or more attendants has become 
impossible”? Has any enquiry been made into the causes of the disturb- 
ances, and any official n»port issued? If not, why not? 

(b) Is it a fact that about nine Jewish houses and 22 shops were 
entered into and looted by Arab hooligans, and about 60 Jews were injured, 
some very seriously? 

(c) Is there any truth in the allegations made by Mr. Joseph J. Yaish 
in the Jctvisli Chronicle, dated the 1st July, 1932, that “El Farhi’* 
■Synagogue of the Jews in Aden was forcibly entered into, holy books 


+For answer to this question, see answer to question No, 106. 
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desecrated, and the furniture smashed; that the native police, as well as- 
the armed police, both composed of Arab units, were inefficient, and could 
not check the riots; that acts of violence and looting were committed 
before them, and they simply stood by and watched the outrages; and that 
several cables were despatched abroad some of which were detained by 
Government? 

((/) Why were cables detained, and are Government prepared to point 
out their objectionable character, if any? 

(<?) Tfas there been any- exodus of Jews from Aden, in consequence of 
the panic and feeling of insecurity prevailing among them? If so, what is 
their approximate number? 

Mr. H. A. P. Metcalfe: (a) Government have seen a copy of the 
newspaper report referred to. The attention of the Honourable Member 
is invited to the reply given to his question No. 32, dated the «^th Septem- 
ber, 1082. No official report was issued as all news of interest had 
appeared in the Press. 

(b) 28 Jewish shoi:)S were broken open and property taken, but in only 
three, or four eases was that pro{)crty of any considerable value. 23 Jews 
received itijuri(is. The only person seriously injured was a Moslem 
(a Somali). 

(c) A small Jewish synagogue was entered by Moslems and a certain 
amount of damage done in it. The fact that no Jews were fatally or 
seriou.sly injured and that more Jewish premises w^erc not broken into was 
duo to police ])i’ot(*ction. The police made about 120 arrests and about 60 
or 70 Arabs were deported as a result of their action. The accusation that 
some of them stood by and watched outrages may be founded on the fact 
that the police guard on the Treasury and a policeman posted specially to 
guard the house of one of the principal Jeu s were under orders not to move 
from their posts in any circumstances. Some cable messages were detained 
by Government for reasons stated in reply to part (d) of this question. 

(d) Cables were detained in consequence of the censorship imposed by 
the Chief Commissioner, Aden, under the provisions of the Indian Telegraph 
Act, 1885, Section 5(J) (h) wliich authorises the detention of messages 
on the occurrence of any public emergency or in the interests of public 
safety. 

(e) Government are not aware of any exodus of Jews from Aden. 

Dr. Ziauddin Ahmad; Is it not a fact that the root cause of this 
disturbance is tlie Balfour Convention? 

Mr, H. A. P. Metcalfe: I have no I’eason to think that there is any 
truth in the suggestion made by the Honourablo Member. 

Mr. Gaya Prasad Singh: With regard to the answer to part (d), are 
Government in a position to point out the objectionable character of the 
messages that were detained? 

Mr. H. A. P. Metcalfe: I understand from the Chief Commissioner of 
Aden, that some of the messages which it was proposed to send and which 
were detained contained a great amount of untrue and exciting matter. 
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Riots in Aden. 

114. *Mr. Gaya Prasad Singh: (a) Is it n fnot that the petition of 
Mrs. Rachel J. N. Moses, Aden, dated the 5th December, 1932, to the 
Chief Commissioner of Aden for enquiry, under section 25-A of the Bombay 
District Police Act, into her claim for compensation in respect of damages 
to property and grievous hurt to her husband, has been rejected? If so, 
on what grounds? 

(h) Is it a fact that no claim for compensation for damages to pro- 
perties of many Jews, in Aden, which were looted during the Aden riots 
last year, has been allowed by the authorities? If so, wliy? 

Mr. H. A. P. Metcalfe: (a) Yes. Under section 25-A of the Bombay 
District Police Act tlie procedure in cases of dam«‘ige caused b^y riot is to 
determine tlie local area the inhabitants of which were responsible for the 
damage and to recover compensation from the residents of that area. In 
this case the majoriiy of the offenders did not reside in Aden but came 
from the interior and elsewhere. They possessed no property of value in 
Aden and it was therefore impossible to recover any compensation from 
them for payment to Mrs. Moses. 

(/)) Yes. The Government of India accept no liability to pay compensa- 
tion for losses occasioned by civil disturbancfcs. 

Mr, Gaya Prasad Singh: Are Government aware that about 37 Jews 
presented their cases for (‘ompensation under tlie Bombay District Police 
Act for properties looted, but their claims were disallowed? I have got a 
list of these people. 

Mr. H. A. F. Metcalfe: They arc aware of that fact, and I have just 
explained to the Honourable Member the reason why it was impossible 
to accept the applications for compensation under that jiarticular Act. 

Mr. Gaya Prasad Singh: Arc Government aware that they did not want 
compensation from the Government, but only under the Act, out of the 
people who were found guilty of the offences of looting. 

Mr. H. A. F. Metcalfe: That is precisely the case; but for the reasons 
which I have already attempted to explain in my answer to part (a) of 
the question, it was impossible to oldain compensation from the actual 
persons who were mainly responsible for these offences since none of them 
resided in any area to which this Act applies. 

Mr, Gaya Prasad Singh: May T lake it that the majority of the people 
who were guilt v of the offence of looting came from the interior and that 
no step was taken by the local police to prevent their movements? 

I. 

Mr. H.. A, F. Metcalfe: My information is that a number of people 
drifted in from the interior and took part in these disturbances, 

NOON. were the people w^ho were mainly responsible for 

the losses for which these Jews claimed compensation. 

Mr. Gaya Prasad Singh: My question was what action 'did the police 
take to prevent these hooligans from coming from the interior and creating 
these disturbances? 
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Mr, H, A. F. Metcalfe: The Honourable Member will understand that 
it is impossible to prevent individuals from coming in. Many of. them were 
probably present there before. They did whatever damage they found it 
possible to do and then departed in the same way as they had come. 




STATEMENT OF BUSINESS. 

The Honourable Sir Joseph Bhore (Leader of the House) : Mr. Presi- 
dent, with your permission, I propose to make a statement regarding the 
course of Government business next week. Only two days, namely, 
Monday, the 6th, and Tuesday, the 7th February, are allotted to Govern- 
ment business next week, and I propose to utilise them as follows. To 
begin with, on Monday, we propose to proceed with the consideration of 
the Children (Pledging of Labour) Bill. Thereafter there will be several 
motions for reference of Bills to Select Committees, in order that full 
advantage may be taken of the days available for the meetings of Select 
Committees. These Bills will include the Land Acquisition (Amendment) 
Bill, the Indian Railways (Amendment) Bill (relating to the proposal to 
give railway companies certain powers to run motor services), the Auxiliary 
Force (Amendment) Bill, the Wireless Telegraphy Apparatus Bill and 
the Indian Medical Council Bill. If time permits, on Monday, we propose 
also to move for the consideration of the Report of the Select Committee 
on the Indian Merchant Shipping (Amendment) Bill which was laid on 
the table on the 14th November last. 

On Tuesday, the 7th, Government will move for consideration of 
certain small Bills, and will proceed with any business left over from 
Monday. The small Bills in respect of which w’c shall move for consi- 
deration will include the Indian Marine (Amendment) Bill, the Indian 
Forest (Amendment) Bill, the Indian Railways (Amendment) Bill (relating 
to a proposed enhanced punishment for pulling alarm cords), and the 
Repealing and Amending Bill. The Honourable Member for Industries 
and Labour will also move that the Payment of Wages Bill should be 
circulated to elicit opinion. 


STATEMENTS I.AID ON THE TABLE. 

The Honourable Sir Harry Haig (Home Member): Sir, I lay on the 
table the information promised in reply to starred question No. 1679 asked 
by Mr. B. N. Misra on the 14th December, 1932. 


Dealings of Pathan Money-lenders wuth their Debtors employed in 
THE Imperial Secretariat. 

*1679. The Senior Siiporintendent of Police. T)plhi, has so far received two complaints 
of molestation by Pathan money-lenders. In both cases the complainants did not desire 
the Police to take any action against the Pathans concerned, who were nevertheless 
warned not to molest them. 
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Mr. P. S. Bau (Financial Commissioner, Eailways): Sir, I lay oi 
the table: 

(i) the information promised in reply to starred questions Nos. 134! 

and 1343 asked by Mr. B. H. M. Bower on the 21st Novem 
ber, 1932: 

(ii) the information promised in reply to starred questions Nos. 187( 

and 1371 asked by Mr. D. K. Lahiri Chaudhury on the 22n< 
November, 1932; 

(iii) the information promised in reply to starred question No. 1491 

asked by Mr. Gaya Prasad Singh on the 28th November 
1932; 

(iv) the information promised in reply to unstarred question No. 20^ 

asked by Pandit Satvendra Nath Sen on the 21st November. 
1932; 

(v) the information promised in reply to starred question No. 1584 

asked by Pandit Satyendra Nath Sen on the 5th December, 
1932; and 

(vi) the information promised in reply to imstarred question No. 7S 

asked by Mr. N. M. Joshi on the 27th September, 1932. 


Qualifications fou Appointment as Tpanspoktation Inspectors, 
Commercial, on the East Indian Railway. 

*1342. {a) Yes. Men appointed to such ])osts are required to have practical experi- 
ence in Goods duties as well as general knowledge of Coaching duties. 

{h) The candidates are required to pass an examination in goods and coaching 
working, known as the ‘‘Goods Accounts Examination”. 

(c) Such men may, if necessary, ho put through a refresher course if and when they 
work as Transportation Inspector, Commercial. 


Qualifications for Appointment as Chief Claims Clerk in the Office 
OF THE Deputy Chief Commercial Manager, East Indian Railway^ 
Calcutta. 

*1343. (a) The qualifications required are, special aptitude for Commercial work, 
intelligence and education with ability to guide, direct and control thq staff subordinate 
to him. 

{b) Not necessarily. 

(c) No. 

{d) None. But preference is given to men -who have passed the Goods and Coaching 
Accounts Examinations and also possess qualifications as stated in reply to part (a). 


Alleged Callousness of the East Indian Railway Authorities. 

*1370. (/>) and (r). The Agent of the East Indian Railway reports that a full 
investigation into the case had already been made by him. The facts of the case are 
that a third class passenger named H. C. Bhattacharjee wa.s injured between Etawah 
and Cawnporo while travelling by 8 Down Express. The injuries were of a simple 
nature consisting of a lacerated wound on the lower part of the right leg and scratches 
on the right knee. It is apparent from the nature of the wounds that the passenger 
was sitting or lying with his legs out of the window and it is probable that he 
was injured as a result of the legs having come into contact with an open wagon 
door. 
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BENbEBINO OF FiBST AlD TO InJDRED PaSSENOEBS ON STATE BIAILWAYS. 

*1371. (a) Yes. Firsb Aid equipment is carried by guards on all passenger trains. 

(6) The Agent of the East Indian Railway reports that neither the passenger nor 
his friends informed any railway official of the injury until the train reached Cawnporer 
when First Aid was offered to the injured person by the Platform Assistant there and 
he was asked to detrain for Medical treatment but declined to do so and insisted on 
travelling by train. 

(c) At Allahabad a Railway doctor attended the train and re-dressed the wound 
which had been originally bandaged by a fellow passenger and asked the man to get 
down so as to receive proper medical care and attendance at the Allahabad Railway 
Hospital but he refused to do so. At Moghalsarai the patient allowed his injuries to 
he attended to but refused to alight from the train. At Gaya again the patient 
refused to leave the train for Medical treatment. 

(d) Such arrangements are already in force. 


Supply of Winter Uniforms to the Anglo-Indian Ticket Collectors on 
THE North Western Railway. 

*1491. (ft*) and (6). The Agent, N. W. Railway, reports that the Dress Regulations 
of the Railway have recently been revised and in many categories uniforms formerly 
provided yearly are now provided biennially as a matter of economy. When this 
revision was originally made the scale for Indian Ticket Collectors was changed, and 
not that of the European Ticket Collectors, but as soon as the Agent noticed this 
discrepancy he gave orders that the New Regulations should prescribe winter uniforms- 
biennially for all Ticket Collectors in.stead of annually as in the past. 


Intimidation of Employees seeking redress of Grip:vances through the 
Bengal and North Western Railwaymen's Association. 

204. The Agent, Bengal and North Western Railway, reports as follows : 

(«) This is not a fact. 

(/) Injury resulting in the total failure of one eye was sustained by Chhedi,. 
fitter, on the 22nd November, 1930. 

(ii) The fitter resumed duty on 2nd February, 1931, under a fit certificate. 

{Hi) The fitter was allowed to resume and continued work for about six and a half 
months as a fitter before it was ascertained that he was no longer fit for this particular 
employment. 

(iv) The case for compensation was represented by the Association to the lAgent. 

(r) No reply was given by the Agent as the Agent does not enter into correspondence 
with the Association in matters concerning individuals. i 

(rr) Compensation was paid on the 17th August, 1931, through the Commissioner for 
Compensation under the Workmen’s Compensation Act. 

{vii) The fitter was paid off on the 20th August, 1931. 

{viii) This case was not open to reconsideration as, owing to this man having lost 
an eye he was, under the Medical rules of the Railway, not up to the standard of 
eyesight required for the post of fitter. As there was no vacancy in any category to 
which this man was eligible it was not possible to retain him in employment and he 
was accordingly settled up. 

fta;) The Agent wrote to the Commissioner to the effect that the fact that the fitter 
having lost an eye rendered him no longer fit for employment as a fitter, in which 
capacity he was previously employed and that as there were no vacancies available in 
those categories to which a one-eyed man might be appointed he was discharged front 

service. 

D 
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(c) A fit certificate was granted in this case by the Principal Medical Officer to 

certify that the injuries had healed and that, from a purely medical point of view, 
Chhedi was agmn 'physicaily able to resume work, but the issue of this certificate did 
not imply that the loss of the eye would not preclude the man from working as a 
fitter. ^ 

As regards the reply to the second part of the question, the Honourable Member 
is referred to the reply given to part (6) (iii) of the question. 

(d) {i) Injury resulting in the total failure of one eye was sustained by fitter Ali 
Jan, on the 7th August, 1931. 

(ft) and (tu). The fitter resumed duty on the 24th September, 1931, under a fit 
certificate and worked as fitter until the 4th November, 1931, when he was discharged. 
In the meantime his accident compensation claim had been prepared and submitted 
to the Commissi6ner, and he was discliarged as no other suitable occupation in which a 
single eyed man could be placed without endangering himself was available. 

A communication was received from the Bengal and North Western Bailwaymen's 
Association representing his case for compensation, but the case had already been 
submitted to the Commissioner. 


Hours of Employment op Electricians, Train Examiners, etc., under 
THE Divisional Superintendent, Howrah, on the East Indian 
Eailway. 

*1534. The Agent, East Indian Railway reports as follows ; — 

(а) The Electricians on the Howrah Division are classed as continuous workers 
under the hours of employment Rules and are rostered to perform 56 hours duty every 
week (or 9 hours 20 minutes daily for 6 days in a week). ■ The train Examiners on the 
Howrah Division are classed under different categories according to the nature of their 
duties. When classed as Intermittent workers they liave different hours of employment 
within the prescribed limit of 84 hours per week. When classed as continuous, . their 
hours of employment vary between 48 and 66 hours which is within the prescribed limit 
of 60 hours a week averaged over a month, for continuous workers. 

(б) The working hours of the classes of staff mentioned vary on different Divisions 
as the men work to rosters to suit local conditions. Further in the case of Electricians, 
there are three provided on the Howrah Division while there are two on the Dinapore 
Division. The daily w'orking hours of these staff on these Divisions are different but 
the total working hours per week averaged over a month in the case of these men who 
are classed as continuous workers are 

The hours of duty of the Train Examiners must necessarily vary from the Electri- 
cians as their duties are different. There are some Train Examiners who owing to the 
nature of their duties are classed as intermittent while there are others who are classed 
as continuous. • 

So long as the total ^working hours in any week do not exceed 84 in the cash 
of intermittent workers and the total weekly working hours averaged over a month 
do not exceed 60 in the case of continuous workers there is no infringement of the 
hours of employment rules. ( 

I 

Confirmation of certain Anglo-Indian Officers on the Great Indian 

Peninsula Eailway. 

75. («) and (6). The number of Anglo-Indians confirmed as officers in 1931 is three. 
All of them w^ere confirmed in the Lower Gazetted Service and are not eligible for the 
Lee Concessions. 

(r) and (d). Out of the subordinates confirmed in 1931 in the Superior Service, 
four have been admitted to the Lee Concessions and all the four registered their 
nationality as ‘European* on first entering the service. 

(f) The Agent Great Indian Peninsula Railway reports that he is not aware of any 
such case. 

(/) Does not arise. 

(g) The passase concessions to non-superior officers of non- Asiatic domicile were 
sanctioned with effect from the 1st April, 1930. 
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Hr. H. A. F. Metcalfe (Foreign Secretary): Sir, 1 lay on the table 
;the information promised in reply to starred question No. 1569 asked by 
Maulvi Sayyid Murtuza Saheb Bahadur on the 5th December, 1932. 


Unqualified Persons appearing for Litigants as Legal Practitioners 

IN Ajmer-Merwara. 

*1569. Formerly some such abuse of the system of “recognized agents** as is indicated 
in the question did come to light in the Ajmer-Merwara district. To remedy this, 
Section 21 of the Ajmer Courts Regulation, 1926, was amended by the Ajmer Courts 
(Amendment) Regulation, 1932. The only persons now aWowed to appear as recognised 
agents in addition to those specified in the Civil Procedure Code, First Schedule, Order 
III, Rule 2, are : — 

(tf) persons specially employed to act as agents of Istimrardars or Jagirdars and 
(b) Vakils or other persons authorised to act for Princes or Chiefs. 

No complaints are now being received and no further action is required. 


Mr. G. S. Ba]pai (Secretary, Department of . Education, Health and 
Lands); Sir, I lay on the table the information promised in reply to 
starred question No. 1601 asked by Shaikh Fazal Haq Piracha on the 
6th December, 1932. 


Provision op Proper Drainage in Karol Bagh, Delhi. 

*1601. (r/) and {h). There are no drains in the Karol Bagh area and the lane 
referred to by the Hoiiourablo Member is in much the same condition as other lanes 
in that area. 

(c) Yes. 

(rf) Yes, but unless sewers are laid along the main roads and satisfactory arrange- 
ments made for the disposal of sullage and storm water, the mere construction of drains 
along any particular lane will not serve any' useful purpose. 

(^0 Government are aware that action has not been taken because of lack of funds. 
As Honourable Member is aware, the present financial stringency is responsible for the 
holding of many measures, as urgent and as important as the one to which he has 
referred. As soon as the financial situation improves, the requirements of Karol Bagh 
will receive consideration along with other urgent projects. 


The Honourable Sir Frank Noyce (Member for Industries and Labour): 
Sir, I lay on the table the information promised in reply to starred 
question No. 1494 asked by Mr. M. Maswood Ahmad on the 28th Nov- 
ember, 1932. 


Transfer of Postal Offtciat.r after a Tenure of Three Years. 

*1494. (rt) Of 12 head clerks in Circle Offices who have been holding their present 
posts for over three years, seven are Hindus. 

(ft) Yes. 



THE INDIAN INCOME-TAX (AMENDMENT) BILL. 

r 

Secretary of the Assembly: Sir, under Standing Order 78, 1 have to^ 
report that three petitions as per statement laid on the table have been 
received relating to the Bill further to amend the Indian Income-tax Act^ 
1922, which was introduced in the Legislative Assembly on the 18th. 
February, 1932, by Sir Hari Singh Gour. 


■ ^ ^ I f 

Petitions relating to the BUI further to amend the Indian Income-tofx Act^ 1922, which 
was introduced in the Legislative Assembly on the 18th February^ 1932. 


Number 
of signa- 
tories. 

District or Town. 

1 

1 

1 

j 

Provinces. 

28 

Barisal . • 

... 

. 1 Bengal. 


9 

Hooghly. 

. 

. * Bengal. 

1 


20 

67 

Malda • 

. 

. j Bengal. 

i 

1 

1 



Sir Hari Singh Gour (Central Provinces Hindi Divisions: Non- 
Muhammadan): Sir, as the first three motions £/tand in my name, may 
I crave your indulgence and the indulgence of the House to move item 
No. 2, namely, that the Bill further to amend the Indian Income-tax 
Act, 1922, be referred to a Select Committee. I do so, because I think 
that it is likely to take a very few minutesi, and then we can go on with 
the first and the third items. May I do so? 

Mr. Deputy President (Mr. E. K. Shanmukham Chetty) : The 
Honourable Member’s request necessitatesi a variation in the result of the 
ballot. If that request meant an infringement of the rights of other 
Honourable Members, the Chair could not agree to such a procedure, 
but in this particular case the Chair does not see any objection to granting 
the request of the Honourable Member, and I take it that the House has 
no objection. * 

Mr. Amar Nath Dutt (Burdwan Division: Non-Muhammadan Eural): 
No, Sir; we have objection. Either my friend should give up his right 

to move the first motion, or 

\ 

Pandit Nam Krishna Jha (Darbhanga cum Saran : Non-Muhammadan) : 
I also object. 

Mr, Deputy President (Mr. B. K. Shanmukham Chetty): T would ask 
Honourable Members who object to this procedure to kindly stand in 
their seats. 


Mr. Amar Nath Dutt: Sir, I understand that even if one Member 
objects .... 

( 140 ) 
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Mr. Deputy President (Mr. E. K. Shanmukham Chetty) : I do not 
think that the Chair is, bound to uphold the objection of even one 
Honourable Member in a case of this nature. As I mad© it clear, if the 
request of Sir Hari Singh Gour meant an infringement on the rights of 
any other Honourable Member, the Chair could not agree to accede to 
such a request, but since the first three motions on the Order Paper stand 
in the name of the Honourable gentleman, the Chair does not think that 
the granting of that request would infringe on the rights ot any other 
Honourable Member. I, therefore, took it for granted that the House 
would have no objection, but if I find that there is a very substantial 
volume of opinion in the House that is opposed to such a procedure, 
then the Chair will be bound to respect that feeling. 

Mr, Amar Nath Dutt: May I point out, Sir, that it infringes on the 
lights of the other Member&i in this way. My friend can either move 
this motion or h© can say that he will not move it at all today and ho 
loses his right, but if he wants to have both these things afterwarda, that 
is a procedure to which I object, and I think the Chair will consider that 
it infringes on the rights of other Honourable Members, because we want 
to have a decision on this matter now. The Honourable gentleman now 
ilnds that he cannot proceed with the Bill for dissolution of marriages 
with success, and, therefore, he wishes to w'ait for the time when it can be 
('nslly passed by the presence of more heterodox Members. I, therefore, 
submit that under these circumstances the Honourable Member should be 
jisked to go on with the Bill for the dissolution of marriages now as# it is 
first on the list. 

Pandit Earn Krishna Jha: Sir, I support the objection. 

Mr. Deputy President (Mr. E. K. Shanmukham Chetty): Will 
Honourable Members who object to this procedure kindly stand in their 
scats ? 


(Only a few Members stood in their scats.) 

T do not think that there is any substantial volume of opinion, and I, 
tlicrofore, allow Sir ITari Singh Gour to proceed with the second motion 
standing in his name. 

Sir Hari Singh Gour: Sir, very few words are necessary to commend 
this motion to the acceptance of this House. The motion that I wish to 
make is as follows: 

“Thnt Bill fnrthor to nmend tho Indian Income tax Act, 1922, be referred to a 
Roloot Committee consisting of the Honourable the Finance Member, Diwan Bahadur 
Harhilas Sarda, Mr. Gaya Prasad Singh, INIr. Aniar Nath Dutt, Mr. C. S. Ranga Iyer, 
•'^ardnr Sant Sin^h, Mr. II. P. Mody, Dr. Ziauddin Ahmad. Mr. B. V. Jadhav, 
R. T. H. Mackenzie, Rao Bahadur S. R. Pandit, Raja Bahadur G. Krishnama- 
chariar, Rao Bahadur M. C. Bajah and the Mover, aifd that the number of members 
v^diosc presence shall bo necessary to constitute a meeting of tho Committee shall be five.** 

Honourable Members will remember that when, on the last occasion, 
T moved for the appointment of a Select Committee and when the motion 
^ov circulation was carried, I made it clear that T did not stand committed 
to the draft of the Bill which I had asked the Secretary of the Legislative 
l^epartment to re-draft for me in accordance with the main principle of 
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my Bill which I then stated to be that there should be aome popular 
control in the matter of assessments and that an appeal to a tribunal 
unconnected with the taxing authorities should lie against all assessments. 
1 understand that the Honourable the Finance Member is sympathetically 
disposed to the second principle of my Bill. In these circumstances, 
subject to the views of my Honourable colleagues in the Select Committee, 
I should be quite prepared to compromise with him. I, therefore, ask 
that the House should send this Bill to the Select Committee for such 
revision as it might think proper to make. All that we have been 
fighting for isi that the taxing authorities should not sit in appeal . over 
their own assessments, and that is a principle whicli has been supported 
by a largo body of public opinion, and, as I under s-t and, the Honourable 
the occupant of the Treasury Benches is not opposed to this very 
elementary princi|)lc wliicdi I have been advocating in this House, 1 move 
the motion that stand&i in my name. 


Mr. Deputy President (Mr. B. K. Shanmukham Chetty) : Motion 
moved : 

“That iho Bill further to amend the Indian Income-tax Act, 1922, be referred to a 
Select Committee consistiiij; of the Ht)r.ourable the Finance Member, Diwan Bahadur 
Harbilas Sards, Mr. Gaya Prasad Singh, Mr. Amar Nath Butt, Mr. C. S. Ranga Iyer, 
Sardar Sant Singh, Mr. If. P. Mody, J)r. Ziainidiri Ahmad. iNFr. Jb V. Jadhav, 
Mr. K. T. 11. Mackenzio, Rao Bahadur S. R. Pandit, Jtaja Bahadur G. Krishnama- 
chariar, Rao Bahadur M. C. Rajah and the Mover, tand that the number of menilwrs 
whoso presence shall be necessary t(3 constitute a meeting of the Committee shall be five.’* 

Raja Bahadur O. Krishnamachariar (Tanjoro cum Trichinnpoly : Xon- 
Muhammadan liural); I strongly support this Bill as I did it on the 
last occasion. After wo had spoken then, Sir Alan Parsons delivered a 
speech for which, in the usual course of things, we had not a right of reply. 
\Vhat 1 cannot understand still from the tenor of his speech is what really 
is the attitude of the Government to the most important provision in this 
Bill. Sir, we do not want any revolutionary changes. We do not want 
that the Government should not levy this income-tax e<ven if it went to 
the extent of a pound of flesh and more. All that v-e want is that when 
you bleed us, bleed us in such a manner that you might get wlwit you 
want and wc might still live to create move’ })lood for you so that you 
might bleed us again. What liappcns at present is that the income-tax 
officer, whose official life depends practically on the largest number of 
collections that he is able to make, is himself llio judge. This pernicious 
system has crept in every new legislation that is brouglit in, and th(' 
latest is this Income-tax Act. The most important provision, as I under- 
stand the Bill — ^I have not read it very carefully — is that the man who has 
to decide finally what sliould be the income-tax that an asscssee should 
pay, ought not to be the person whose duty is to assess and earn his 
reputation as a very efficient income-tax officer. You know that the test 
of efficiency in the Government is the amount of money that a man can 
collect for the Government. It is the same in tlie revenue departnumt, 
it is the same in every department where Government collect money. The 
most curious instance that took place was during the floods of 1924 in 
Southern India. There was a huge flood in the river Coleroon, in which 
18 feet of water ran and it had almost touched tlie top of the flood bank'. 
I happened to own some valuable lands next to the flood bank, and 4 
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wrote to the divisional officer to send some of his men to watch the bank 
so that it might not burst. I never had a reply. We had to put up a 
gang of our own who slept there day and night, but fortunately the flood 
subsided and we were saved our lands. Some time later, I met the 
Superintending Engineer and complained to him how the overseer or the 
divisional officer neglected his important duty and excused himself by 
saying that he had some trees to auction — some of the jetsam and flotsam 
that come in these floods. The Superintending Engineer said that, like the 
wise man that he is, tlie divisional officer adopted the course he did 
as thereby he got some money for the Government while by watching our 
bund he would not have been able to make any money at all and, there- 
fore, would not be able to show his efficiency. Of course, he was joking 
with me, but that is the real mentality of these officials. What we want 
is, by all means take the money that you want, hut take it in a reasonable 
and judicial manner. Take it in a way that would be just both to you 
and to us. That is the real point, and it is impossible for any reasonable 
man to imagine how Government can oppose it. However, they have 
opposed it, they, have chosen to oppose it, but God willing, we hope to 
get it through in spite of the opposition of the Government. Sir, I support 
the motion. 

The Honourable Sir George Schuster (Finance Arember) : With your 
permission, Sir, I would like to intervene at this stage to make a very 
short statement as regards my own position in the matter. I trust that 
I shall also have the opportunity, if this debate goes on. to reply more 
fully, but I think it is right that I should let the House know at once 
before the discussion continues, as to what the Government’s attitude on 
this matter wo\ild be. 

Our attitude as regards the Bill, as it was originally drafted, is that 
wo must entirely oppose it in that form. Since .my Honourable friend 
moved his original motion at the Simla Session, the Bill has been c*irculated 
and we have received a great body of opinions. I think I may claim 

that the vast majority of those opinions is against the Bill in its present 

form, but I am prepared to concede that there runs through a great many 
of the opinions that raise very strong objection to the Bill in the form 
in wliich it stands now' — there runs through those opinions a line of 
thought which indicates that there is a feeling in the country that some 
sort of measure is required which w'ill give an outside check on the w'orking 
of the income-tax officials. I do not wish in what I say now' to be draw’ll 
into any discussion of the merits of that feeling. I should have a great 

deal to say in answer to much that has been said or is likely to bo said 

in the House, on this Bill if the debate were allowed to proceed, so that 
I do not wish my silence on that matter to be interpreted as acquiescence 
W’ith the cliarges that have been made against tlie income-tax administra- 
tion. What I do want to say is this, that w'e do not w’ant to disregord 
W'hat we feel ought to be accepted as a strong expression of opinion. The 
mere fact that this Bill itself received the support of Members of the 
Assembly naturally influences us a great deal, and I have been trying, in 
the short time wdiich has been available since the opinions w'ero all 
received, to consider whether there is any way in wdiich w'e could meet 
'^’hat I am prepared to agree is a fairly strong expression of opinion. 
Now, there is one opinion among those wdiich we have received — the 
opinion of the Bombay Society of Accountants and Auditors — wdiich makes 
a proposal which I am willing to say that Government w'ould be prepared 
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sympatheticcally to consider. It is a proposal for the constitution in each 
province of a final tribunal of ai^peal. TJie suggestion is that there should 
bo a tribunal in each province to be composed of three referees only, two 
referees being of the rank of High Court Judges and the third referee 
being of the rank of the Commissioners of Income-tax. The opinion goes 
on as follows: 

“The referees shonlcl he appointed, transferred or removed only by the Secretary 
of State in Council on tlie recoiiiiiiefidations in that hidialf (d‘ the Chief Justice of the 
High Court of the province concerned. The tribunnls thus cojiiposed shall be judicial 
bodies specially meant for adjudicating upon all que^lions of facts and law arising from 
the Income-tax Art and they shall not bo under the control of the Central Board of 
Revenue, but shall be under the control of the High Courts of the respective provinces 
or under the Supreme Court in India whenever the same is established. Any proceed- 
ings before the proposed tribunals shall be deemed to be judicial proceedings under 
the law of the laud.’* 

Now, there are a great many points in that particular proposal v/hich 
would of course require very careful consideration. There are many 
details of those provisions which I should not be prepared now to say that 
we should accept in any miqualirted way, but ihc main idea is that 
there should be this final tribunal of ap])eal, a tribunal composed not 
of laymen but of Iiighjy qualified indi-viduals. Now, if the feeling of 
the House were that that is the sort of measure which they I’cquire and 
that the constitution of tribunals of this kind would give tiieui tliat sort 
of outside check on the opera lions of the income-tax otficials, then, as 
I have already said, I think tlie Govenim'‘nt would be prc'pared 
sympathetically to consider a proposal on those lines. But there are 
certiiin difilculties in the way of translating this attitude on the part (d 
the Government into conduct in relation to this particular Bill. V/e 
liave felt that as it stood we must, absolutely opposo the priiuaple of 
the Bill and, for a statement on the inanciplc of the Bill, I must refer 
to v/hat my Honourable and learned friend said when he was originally 
moving the consideration of the Bill. He said lliore tlial. lie and his 
friends who had sponsoi’od the measure l«ad Hvo .main objects in view. 
One is tliat over all assessments there must bo some measure of popular 
control and, secondly, that against an assessment an appeal sliould lie 
to and authority unconnected with the assessment. Now, T think that 
what I have said shows tliat the Govern mnnt altitude could he brought 
into accord with the second object, but if it is part of the principle of 
my Honourable friend’s Bill that there should be some measure of poyiular 
control and if those words are taken to nn-nn what on the face of thorn 
they must mean, then I am afraid we must oppose tJie principle 
of the Bill, because we feel tliat any attem])t to introduce popular control 
in the form of adding a number of laymen to the work of the officials 
in the early stages of assessment would create nn absolutely impossible 
situation and one which would l)e administratively unworkable. But 
if the principle of the Bill is no more than what is rofernul to in ihe 
second object, namely, that that principle would be satisfied by the 
setting up of some sort of tribunal, such as T have described as an 
ultimate court of appeal, then we can say that wo are not necessarily 
in disagreement with the principle of the Bill. 

Now, Sir, I should have very much preferred in these circumstances 
if we were to proceed on the lines which I have said that Government 
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will sympathetically consider that my Honourable friend wlould have 
agreed to withdraw his Bill and intrcduce another Bill which might 
closely approximate to what 1 have in mind. My Honourable friend, 

I ihirik, is anxious to get on with this matter and he feels that such a 
course would involve considerable delay. My view on that is this, that 
il we are quite certain, if my Honourable friend makes it quite certain 
that he is not going to press in Select Cc.mmittee for the retention of 
a measure on the lines which he has now drafted, but that he would 
coiuu into line wdtli me and 'attempt to work out a measure on quite 
ditt’erent lines which would aim at setting up this tribunal that I have 
described, then I should not object to this measure going to a Select 
tVommittce. But we must have that very clearly understood and when 
.!. say that I think 1 may claim that tliat would be the attitude not only 
cf the Government but of a great many other Members of this House. 

There is one other point which 1 must make absolutely clear and that 
is that if tile ijill were to be so altered fiom its present shape as to bo 
iraiislormed inlo a Bill for setting up these tiiial tribunals, then we feel 
very strongly that it would again have t> be circulated for opinion. We 
J'cci that it woiiid be absolutely essential tliat the High Courts, for 
L'XcHiiple, siiould have an opportunity of expressing their opinion on the 
niiiUer. There aro many technical questions involved, particularly as 
]( 5 gar(is the relations hotween these tribunals and the High Courts and 
We could not possibly commit ourselves lo supporting the Bill without 
ample opportunity being g^en for furtlicT expression of opinion. There 

only one other point 1 think I need add; that is this. The actual 
pioposal in the opinion that 1 have quoted is for tlie constitution of 
tribunals in each pix>vince. If that proposal were to be adopted, the 
cost would he very cOTis*d(n’able. If tluae Jire to be three ollicers of the 
slanding referred to as members of each tribunal, I think w^e may say 
lliat the annual cost of each tribunal would be something like 1-J lakhs 
and if there is to bo a special tribunal of that kind for every province, 
the total cost will be, as Honourable Members can calculate, something 
ii :o M or lo Laklis for the whole of India. We do not think that would 
be necessary or that that course would be justitied. If this proposal is lo 
be proceeded with, and if we tind, on further examination, that wo can 
support it in its tinal form, then 1 think I may say that we will certainly 
take the line that, at {inv rate to start with, the provinces should be 
aiiialganiated for this pur[)ose, and that tlicre should be not more than, 
^'•*y, four tribunals for tlio whole of Jmiia. Our own belief and the 
advice that I have received from the ollicers of tlie Department, who 
luv. very experienced in this matter, is tliat ayipoals, from the lax-payer’s 
1‘oiiit of view, to a tribunal of this kind would not be very frequent, and 
that the w'ork w'ould not require tlie setting up of a tribunal for each 
fnivinco. But I must make it clear to the Tfouso that if they intend to 
support the pro])osnl on these lines, it will involve some additional 
expense — not expense in the region of crores such as my Honourable 
irieiul’s proposal would have meant — but expense on the scale of six lakhs 
or so as tile immediate cost of tribunals, and, secondly, some fairly 
considerable additional expense in tlie case of the Tiicome-tax Department, 
hocauso it wall be necessary, if this pioccdurc is adopted, to follow a much 
nioro elaborate process for the re(5ording of evidence in the early stages 
of the discussion of assessments. That, Sir, is the Government’s position; 
f'nd if my Honourable friend can make his own position clear, and, after 
having made it clear, if wo are satisfied that it is in accord with our 
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own position in tlie matter and if my suggestion commends itself generally 
to the House, then I am prepared to say that we should see no objection 
to this Bill going to a Select Committee. I hope the House will recognize 
that in taking this line I am doing my best to meet what I believe 
to be a generally felt feeling, but I do not in any degree resile from my 
position with regard to my Honourable friend’s original Bill or from 
my dissent from the charges that in the early discussions have been made 
against the officials of the Income-tax Department. 

Dr. Ziauddin Ahmad (United Provinces Southern Divisions: Muham- 
madan Bural) : Sir, I do not propose to discuss the efficiency Or the 
reverse of the income-tax Department. 1 would certainly have induced 
the Mover of the Bill to withdraw the piesent Bill and present a new 
one as suggested by the Honourable tlio Iniaiice Member had it been 
possible to achieve the object within tho {Session, but unfortunately the 
procedure is so complicated that it will practically mean the wilhdraw'al 
of the Bill altogether. Now 1 consider twYi principles to be the important 
principles of this Bill, and we on this side of the House would always 
press these two principles. TJiesc two principles are that the question 
of income-tax ought not to he regulated by confidential circulars and 
confidential instructions. Now, these insti actions, whatever they may 
be, issued to these officers ought to be public* property and the Members 
of this House should have the opportunity to discuss them from the 
point of view’ of the tax-payers. Tho second principle* to my mind is 
that if there be any appeal against the action of a certain officer, then 
the appeal should be heard by an independent jiorson, and it should 
not be heard by the same person or by persons sharing the same interest. 
I press it in the interest of justice, and this is the practice in other 
Departments. How it can be achieved, is a question of detail which 
we might discuss in Select Committee. If the Honourable the Finance 
Member has no objection to these two principles w’hicdi I have enunciated, 
then I would request him to withdraw bis objection and to allow this 
Bill to go to a Select Committee. 

Sir Hari Singh Oour: Sir, I am very grateful to the House for giving 
my Bill such a great and sympathetic reception. 1 am also grateful to 
the Honourable the Finance Member for giving me at any rate half a 
loaf, which is better than no bread. Sir, as I said at tho outset of my 
speech on the last occasion, th:?; tw'o underlying principles for which 1 havv' 
been struggling are the principle that there sliould ho some measure of 
popular control over all assessrnenis, and, secondly, tliat all assessments 
should be open to appeal before a tribunal unconnected with the assessing 
Department. My Honourable friend, tho Finance Member, is preparetl 
to accede to the second principle, but be is not prepared to accede to tho 
first principle. T think that ho and I would perhaps be at one if I made 
it clear that tho w’ords ‘'popular control” are a red rag to Members with 
a bureaucratic turn of mind. The moment you utter the word “popular”, 
they open their mouth and raise up their hands in holy horror and they 
say, “if there is a popular control, wdicre shall w’e bo?” Well, Sir, yon 
can ensure a popular control by having an independent tribunal wdiioh 
would be popular with the people, and you may have a control w’luVli 
would be unpopular with them. In asking for some measure of inde- 
pendent control, I did not necessarily mean that the control should ho 
drawn from the market place. I meant that the control should be of a 
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detached and independent man or men who would be able to see that the 
assessee as well as the State both got fair play. In asking for that measure 
of justice and equity, I was drinking from the fountain of English law under 
which the general Commissioners are j)rimarily and solely responsible for 
all assessments. In point of practice, because there is a salutary check, 
the hidden hand of the general Commissioner, the surveyor and the 
inspectors are careful and it happens that the mere fact that they arc 
there operates as a very salutary control upon the vagaries of the perma- 
nent staif of the ])epaii:nient ; and T have been assured that in England 
the general Commissioners, who sign all forms and under whose imprima- 
tur assessments arc levied and enforced, very rarely intervene with the 
surveyors reports; and if such a syst*?.ni of control were instituted here, 

T am quite sure tliat the mere fact that they are there would be a suffi- 
cient check against the assessing Department exacting from the assessee 
whatever they could get. Hut as the Honourable the Finance Member 
says that some measure of control by way of a])peals to a tribunal un- 
connected with the assessing authority is acceptable to him, I am quite 
ready as I have said to accede to his request that the Bill should go to a 
Select Committee for consideraiion of that control. The ir.onourablc the 
Finance AFcmber has given a\say his whole case by saying that if there 
is some control by a body independent of the assessing Department, then 
the income-tax officer wcnild bo more careful and record evidence more 
carefully and, may I add, also decide more equitably (Laughter), because 
lie is afraid that liis assessments would be subjected to an a])peal to a 
detached and indepondont liody. (Hear, hear.) And ihnt is what we are 
fighting for and that is a point u]>on which there is a substantial body of 
public O[)inion in our favour, so that that point, at any rate, is clear. 

Xow', as regards tlic question of rc-circulaiion, we cannot antici])ate 
what the Select Committee will decide. We have a very strong Select 
Committee nqiri'sentative of all views and of all bodies. The Finance 
i\reml)cr would ho there and if it is the general wish of the Select Commit- 
tee that the Bill has been so revised and so radically altered as to need 
re-circulation, T shall certainly not stand in the way. But I will only ask 
tile Select Committee, as I am asking this House, that we arc almost at 
the end of our tether. This is the last year and, perhaps, in the ordinary 
course, there would be a dissolution and T should, at any rate, like to pro- 
nounce my final benediction upon this Bill and sec that it is transferred 
to the Statute-book hoforo 1 lay down my office, and T am quite sure that 
ITononrable Members on this side who are co-signatories with mo are equally 
anxious that without the least possible delay this long-delayed measure of 
justice to the tax-payor should find its place on the Statute-book. 

The last point that the Honourable the Finance ]\romber raised was a 
question of cost, which is a more Ilea-bite. Tlie Honourable the Finance 
Member said that it would mean four tribunals and six lakhs of rupees, 
^^ow, what is the 0 lakhs of riqx'os when the tax comes to something like 
20 crores of rupees? Weil, Sir, the question of cost is not an impediment 
in the further progress of this Bill and T am quite sure that with the ex- 
planation that I have given and with tlie concession that has been made 
by the Honourable the Finance IVrembcr wo shall now fonn ourselves into 
a happy family and go to tlie Select Committee and set oiir seal upon this 
niuch belated and long expected measure of public reform. (Applause.) 

Sir, I move. 
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The Honourable Sir George Schuster: My Honourable friend Has put 

me in^ something of a difticulty. I do not think that his reply— and I 
hoj)e lie will not take it amiss if I say this — has been an exactly, fair 
response to my si)ecch. He has imiDorted a good deal of prejudice into 
this matter now and tried to make debating points out of the statement 
which I made. There arc, moreover, certain points which do not appear 
to liave been quite clearly understood in what I said. I said that the 
Government were prepared to give sympathetic consideration, to a pro- 
posal made in one of these opinions, the pro])Osal made by the Indian 
Society of Accountants and Auditors of BMn))ay. That proposal, as I 
thought 1 made it clear io the House, provided for the settmg up of 
tribunals which would form ultimate tribithals ( f appeal, but it°did not 
involve making any alteration in the present procedure by which cases 
would be heard until they came up to the Commissioner. The appeal to 
the tribunal would lie tlirongli tlie (Commissioner and, before that stage 
v/as reached, the same procedure would be carried on as is now carried 
on. All tliat would happen is that there would be recourse to an ultimate 
court of appeal. 


Sir Hari Singh Gour: I think I made it clear to the Honourable the 
Finance Member tliat I was agreeable to tlie suggestion tliat has been 
made by the Honourable tlie Finance ^Member and T call tliat half a h'of, 
namely, the suggestion that there should be an assessment and tliat the 
assessment should bo subject to an oiipeal by tribunal unconnected witli 
llie assessing authority. 

The Honourable Sir George Schuster: Providecl my Honourable friend 
is clear on that point and the House is clear on that point That Ihe 
proposai which we arc prepared sympathetically io consider would merely 
be this that it will bring in at the end a court of appeal in ihe form of 
these tribunals, tlien there is no misunderstanding. But the speech 
made by my ITonoiirable friend, T)r. Zianddin Alimad, seemed to convoy 
a contrary impression. I think his idea was that there should be some 
change in tlie hearing of cases before they rcacdiod tlie stage of (he Com- 
missioner. There must be no misunderstanding on that. If the principle 
of the Bill is understood to be this that tliere would be any change in the 
procedure in the lower stages, then T am afraid (he Government must 
oppose tlie Bill. That, Sir, is a point about which there should bo no 
misunderstanding. My Honoura.lile friend. Sir Hari Singh Gour, also 
misre]}rescnted my position when he said that I had given away the case 
by admitting that the recording of evidence would in future cost more 
money. 

Sir Hari Singh Gour: No, Sir, I never said that. My friend probably 
did not understand me aright. T was only stating (liat the first point 
wliich I was conceding was amply met by the statement of the Honourable 
tlie Finance Member that because there will ho an appeal against the 
final assessment, the income-tax officer would bo more careful and record 
more evidence before mcaking the assessment. 

The Honourable Sir George Schuster: Very well, I think, I may now 
take it that my HononrnVde friend did not moan to be offensive, and I am 
quite prepared to take that from him. I wish to make it clear, however, 
that what I said was not meant to imply that in future evidence would 
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have to be more carefully taken. All that I said was that the recording 
of evidence would have to be more formal and, therefore, more expensive. 
That is the position. 

i^ow, Sir, 1 think the position of the Government is perfectly clear 
on this iruitter and, on that understanding, after what my Honourable 
friend has now said by his iriter23oilaiioiis io my final remarks, I think 
I may take it that he agrees with me and that he will agree with me in 
the Select Committee in supporting a Bill which aims at no more than 
this, the setting up of a final court of appeal in tlie shape of tribunals 
constituted somewhat on the lines proposed in the opinion of the Indian 
Society of Accountants and Auditors of J3oinbay. 

Mr. S. 0. Mitra (Cliitlagong and Eajshahi Divisions : Non-AIuham- 
inadan Itural)^ Others do not agree. 

The Honourable Sir George Schuster: WdJ, Sir, my Honouralile 
friend, Air. Aiilra, has said: others do not agree. In that case, I think 
1 may take it that trie opinion (t* the House is not in favour of supporting 
the measure in the form in which the Government could accept it and 
tliat they regard the 2»rinci])lc of the ilill as going further than my Honour- 
able friend who has moved the Bill has said. In that case I am afraid 
the Government must oppose tlie Bill going to the Select Committee. 
Tliere must be no misimderslaiuling about this. I have tried to arrive 
at a result rather than t(.) S])eud the time of the House in debating a 
subject on which I thought it might be possible to neach an agreement.. 

If it is not possible t > n»ach that agreeiiieiit, the Bill, 1 think, must then 
follow the nonnal procedure and (Tovernment must make their case clear 
on this matter. 1 feel, however, that if 1 were now to enter into the sort 
of argument which I would have used in opposing tlie Bill as it stands, I 
would put my Honourable friend, Sir Hari Singli Gour, in somewhat of 
an unfair position, because he has exhausted his right of reply. I, there- 
fore, would make this suggestion to you, Sir, that you would adjourn the 
House now and allow us to discuss the matter a little further outside the 
House in order to see whether we can clear up what appears to bo the 
point of difference. If tliat suggestion commends itself to you, I would 
do my best to clear up the matter and carry on on the lines that I thought 
would originally commend themselves practically to the whole of the 
House. But we cannot allow ourselves to be put into a false position in 
this matter. If, in order to arrive at an agreement which, I think, will 
meet what I believe io be a strong feeling in the country, we are pre- 
pared to adopt the rather informal procedure of discussion before it goes 
to the Select Committee, I sliould do so because I wish to do my best to 
arrive at an agreement and meet the needs of the couniry without getting 
into a political controversy or wasting the time of the House. But if 
there is any doubt about it I must stand on my strict rights and ask for 
the right fully to represent the case of Government to the House. I 
must then oppose the motion for sending this Bill to Select Committee 
and I believe I shall receive the support of the majority of the House in 
that attitude. That, Sir, is my position. If you are prepared to consider 
the suggestion that I have made, it may provide a solution. 

Dr. Ziauddin Ahmad: Sir, on a maffer of personal explanation, T said 
very clearly that the principle of the Bill wns that the appeal should lie 
to an independent authority. Wo <are not going to oppose what the 
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Finance Member has just suggested, but the thing that we suggest is that 
the Select Committee should be permitted to consider every possible 
manner in which the appeal could be made and not be confined to one 
particular manner of ai)peal to which reference is made. We o^mnot 
visualise it at present, and I think it should be left to Select Committee 
to consider what is the most practical and expeditious way of providing 
an appeal to impartial authority. 

1 

Mr, H. P. Mody (Bombay Millowners* Association; Indian Commerce): 
Sir, it is very unfortunate that my Honourable friend. Sir Hari Singh 
Gour, should never rise above the temptation of making debating points, 
and I for one would be very soiry if the Honourable the Finance Member 
were to take him seriously when he was expoimding the proposition that 
popular control was not really popular control. I think we ought to get 
away from these dialectical points and we ought to realise exactly what 
it is that we are asking the House to do at tlie moment. It is true 
enough that this Bill goes a great deal further than my Honourable 
friend, the Finance Member, is prepared to allow. But T think it is 
equally true that most of us, — and I mean even those who appended 
their signatures to the Bill, — ^realise that we cannot stick out for the whole 
•of it. After all, what is it that the public desires, and to which this Bill 
is seeking to give expression? What the public desires is that those 
very people who are assessing to income-tax should not be also the judges 
when the public goes in appeal against the assessment. That really is the 
principle of the Bill, and I for one would be amply satisfied if all that was 
achieved by this Bill was some meosuro of control, — whether you call it 
popular control or unpopular control I do not care,— over the assessing 
authority, and that can be done by sotting up an appellate tribunal. It 
may be a tribunal such as the Accountants' Society has suggested or il 
may be some other tribunal. All that we are concemed with is some 
tribunal which would independently arrive at a decision in respect of 
matters of assessment. The technical position is of course true that this 
House cannot lay down what the Select Committee should or should nof 
do. But I think it is onlv fair to Government that those of us wlio havo 
applied their minds to the subject and who take an interest in it should 
say right out here that we do not \vant tliat anything more should b*' 
achieved than that an independent .appellate authority should bo set \ip 
over income-tax assessment. And T think my Honourable friend, Sir Hari 
Singh Gour, realised when the Finance Member got up to speak a second 
time that he was unwise in making these debating points, and that he 
had given rise to a great many misunderstandings. I hope my Honourahu' 
friend, the Finance Member, will now realise that there is no room f'>r 
misunderstanding and that the desire of most of us is that wc should not 
tinker with the procedure of assessment, but that we want only to dc-d 
with ihc process of appeals. If that understanding is conveyed clearly 
to Government, I hone Government will immediately concede that tld;^ 
Bill should go to the Select Committee. 

The Honourable Sir George Schuster: S’ir, on the explanation of the 
nosition which has just been given bv mv Honourable friend from Bomba''. 

T mvself should raise, on behalf of Cinvernmont, no objection to thi^ 
Bill being discussed in Select Committee. I think the House is now 
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quite clear as to what our position is and I think my Honourable friends 
opposite have made their own position sufficiently clear-^o justify us in 
hoping that it will be possible in Select Committee to arrive at a Bill 
which Government will be able to support. If that is not possible, of 
course we shall have to oppose every clause of the Bill which emerges 
from the Select Committee. 

Mr. Deputy President: The question is: 

“That the Bill further to amend then Indian Income-tax Act, 192^, be referred to a 
Select Committee consisting of the Honourable the Finance Member, Diwan Bahadur 
llarbilas Sarda, Mr. Gaya Prasad Singh, Mr. Amar Nath Dutt, Mr. C. S. Ranga Iyer, 
Siirdar Sant Singh, Mr. H. P. Mody, Dr. Ziauddin Ahmad, Mr. B. V. Jadhav, 
Mr. R. T. H. Mackenzie, Rao Bahadur S. R. Pandit, Raja Bahadur G. Krishf^ama- 
ehariar, Rao Bahadur M. C. Rajah and the Mover, and that the number of members 
Avhose presence shall be necessary to constitute a meeting of the Committee shall be five.** 

The motion was adopted. 


THE HINDU MARRIAGES DISSOLUTION BILL. 

Sir Hari Singh Gour (Central Provinces Hindi Divisions : Non-Muham- 
nificlan) : Sir, 1 beg to move : 

“That the Bill to remove certain doubts regarding the dissolution of marriages of 
persons professing the Hindu religion be referred to a Select (Committee consisting of 
tlie Honourable the Law Mcmlter, Riwan Bahadur Harbilas Sarda, Raja Sir 
A^asudeva Rajah, Mr. S. G. Jog, Mr. S. C. Mitra, Sardar Sant Singh, Mr. N. M. Joshi, 
Kao Bahadur M. C. Rajah, Mr. A- Hoon, Mr. B. V. Jadhav, Mr. Muhammad Azhar 
Ali, Rao Bahadur S. R. Pandit, Mr. C. S. Ranga Iyer and the Mover, and that the 
niiniljcr of members whose presence shall be nece.ssary to constitute a meeting of the 
Committee shall be five.” • 

T hope, Sir, that this Bill will receive the same cordial support which 
my Bill which has just boon committed to the Select Committee has 
ri'ccivcd from such generously minded people as my Honourable colleagues 
in this House. I can only say that after this Bill went into circulation a 
very large body of opinion has been collected, and Honourable Members 
cannot forget that only the other day in the historic, mooting of the All- 

^ ^ India Women’s Conference held at Lucknow' a resolution was 

unanimously passed with acclamation that this Bill was too 
luoclost a measure and that its provisions should be enlarged so as to permit 
of a dissolution of marriage not only in the few' stated eases contemplated by 
the Bill, but in other cases such as egregious misconduct on the part of the 
hnshnnd, or his w'anton cruelty to the wife or his contracting other marriages 
or loading a life of immorality (Interruption) or, ns my friend Mr. Reddi, 
snpph'ments mv remarks, his becoming an ascetic and, thereby, forsaking 
her for the rest of her life. 

I do not propose to detain this House for long. Honourable Members 
who liavc spoken on this Bill on the previous occasion and fnends outside 
who have opposed this Bill have done so on the aiitliority and in t(ic name 
f^'f the Rhastras and have emphasised the view’^ that because a Hindu 
i^arriage is a sacrament, tlierofore it cannot admit of a dissolution. I can 
imdcrstand a sacrament or a sacrifice to be a sacrifice 
which is sacred to both the persons performing it, the husband and the 
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wife; but I cannot understand the meaning of a sacrament where the wife 
is sacrificed and the husband is free to multiply liis wives regardless of the 
feelings of his wile. A grcjat deal has been spoken on the subject of the 
Shastras and I do not wish to reiterate what has been said on both sides 
on the previous occasion. I do renienibcr the extremely learned speech 
of my friend, Pandit Satyendra Nath Sen, to whicli a very apt and 
apposite reply was given by my friend, Mr. Jadhav, so that my friend, 
Mr. Sen, will’*' remember that there are two sides to the question; and 
standing hero as I do in support of wliat the Law Member, speaking on 
behalf of the Government, admitted was a humane measure and which I 
hoB^e his successor, the Honourable Sir Joseph Bhore, will remember when 
he pledges the support or opposition or ncutriility of the Government, 
that the measure I am standing for is a humane measure, the measure 
that 1 am asking this House to commit to the Select Committee is a 
measure which any impartial man, not indoctrinated into the arcana of 
the Shastras, will readily concede as requiring no argument, as needing no 
reason to commend itself ; and it is on that ground that I ask this House 
to send this Bill to the Select Committee. HoTiourable Members have 
got a compilation of the large body of opinions that have been collected 
by the Government and circulated for the perusal of Members. I frankly 
admit, as I admitted on the last occasion, that the opinions of the commu- 
nities on this subject are sharply divided. Those who are orthodox (Inter- 
ruption) — and my friend says most of them are so — are opposed to this 
measure on the short ground that it is opposed to the sacramental notions 
of marriage and opposed to the Shastras. Those who stand on my side — 
and many of them are as orthodox as my friend, Diwan Bahadur Harbilas 
Sarda, has just now ejaculated he is — and as I feel that T am also a mem- 
ber of the same body, because on this occasion T am not deviating from 
the ^vrittGn letter of the Shastras, but am trying to give effect to the 
Shastrjis themselves. (Laughter.) I am here try ing once more to reintro- 
duce into the country the salutary Shastraic texts which go far beyond the 
narrow compass of my Bill. To that extent and on that ground I account 
myself as orthodox as the most orthodox of my friends sitting around me. 
On other occasions I may improve on the Shastraic texts for the sake of 
humanity, because I believe and firmly believe that there is a vitality and 
vigour in Hinduism which from time to time has adapted itself and will 
adapt itself to the surrounding circumstances, and as time goes on Hindu 
religion and Hindu society will so adapt itself as always to bo, as it has 
been, in the van of human progress. It is in that spirit that I ask my 
friends to join with me in this measure not of social reform, in this 
measure not of any cataclysmic change in the written law, hut in a 
measure which the voice of humanity proclaims as a measure of urgent 
necessity, a measure of barest justice to tlic womankind of this country. 
The cries of the women of this country have been raised. That erv h.'is 
not yet been responded to by this House. Before many months elapses 
that erv will be listened to and respected. Let us make ourselves worthy 
of the larger trust which the future constitution will place in us. Let us 
not for one moment forget that as we advance politically, we must equally 
advance in social matters and that political advancement will not endure 
unless'we at the same time so reform our social institutions as to create in 
the country a feeling of national soHdaritv, a feeling of unity, a feeling 
of mutual confidence between classes and communities and between sex 
and sex. Let us begin reforming our domestic life, and I hope that this 
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small measure will be a harbinger for larger reforms in which the whole 
country will be fused into one homogeneous nation. Sir, it is in that 
hope that 1 rise to make this motion, and it is my fervent prayer to m^ 
Honourable colleagues on this side to calmly consider, to dispassionately 
ponder over the implication, of their attitude of hostility to this measure, 
as to what it means to themselves, what it means to their sisters and 
daughters who are married into another family and let them recall the 
disappointments, the cruelty to which they are subjected by their husbands 
who re-marry, who ill treat them, and against their own blood relations 
married in their family who have no means of redress. Think of that, not. 
of what you have got in the shape of a man's rights over women, but 
think also of the other side of the question, what suffering we inflict upon 
our womenfolk when we consign them to a life of utter destitution, — ^think 
of that, and then decide which way you shall vote. I am here. Sir, plead- 
ing for a cause, because I feel and feel very strongly that justice demands 
that our womenfolk should possess a small measure of redress against the 
wrongs to which they have been subjected. I feel. Sir, that there are 
many in this House who, if they were free to think for themselves, and 
were not rooted to hoary traditions, — and were not subservient to the voice 
of obsolete authority, would stand by my side, .... 

An Honourable Member: Question. 

Sir Hari Singh Gour: .... and say that we cannot understand 
how the Shastraio behests so just, so noble and so ennobling, both to the 
man and to the wife, have perished and got buried in the dust of ages. 
Tht» first thing that we can do in this reformed Legislature towards the close 
of its life is to right this wrong and help the helpless women of India 
from their terrible misery to which they have given expression in their 
opinions printed and imprinted, submitted in the shape of petitions to this 
House, of which a few were reported by the Secretary this morning. 

An Honourable Member: Some are with you. 

Sir Hari Singh Gour: Mv friends behind me whisper to me in low tones 
and speak to me in ironical interruptions. 

Mr. Amar Nath Dutt (Burdwan Division : Non-Muhammadan Rural) : 
You ought to understand what it means. 

An Honourable Member: They are not ironical, but respectful interrup- 
tions. 

Sir Hari Singh Gour: My friends behind me say respectful interruptions, 
and my friends, Mr. Amar Nath Dutt and Pandit Ram Krishna Jha. say 
til at I ought to understand what it means. I understand it too well, but 
yhat I ask my friends to do is to understand what the meaning of their 
interruption is,* and when they retire from this Chamber, to give five 
minutes of calm, dispassionate thought to this question, and I am sure 
that they will come back in a more chastened mood, and as my friend. 
Pandit Ram Krishna Jha, says they will support me. I hopq, Sir, this will 
he a good omen for the support I am likely to receive from so orthodox a 
Wend of mine hailing from the sacred city of Benares, and T hope that my 
Wend, Mr. , Amar Nath Dutt, 
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Mr. Amar Nath Dutt: From the historic town of Burdwan. 

Sir Hari Singh Gour: .... will also follow suit and at any rate 
commemorate the historic town of Burdwan as the seat that at ^y 
rate has got one reasonable man who had the courage of his conviction. 
Sir, I move. 

Mr. Deputy President (Mr. E. K. Shanmukham Chetty) : Motion 
moved : 

“That the Bill to remove certain doubts regarding the dissolution of marriages of 
persons professing the Hindu religion be referred to & Select Comm^ittee consisting of 
the Honourable the Law Member, Diwan Bahadur Harbilas Sarda, Raja Sir 
Vasudeva Rajah, Mr. S. G. Jog, Mr. S. C. Mitra, Sardar Sant Singh, Mr. N. M. Joshi, 
Rao Bahadur M. C. Rajah, Mr. A. Hoon, Mr. B. V. Jadhav, Mr. Muhammad Azhar 
All, Rao Bahadur S. R. Pandit, Mr. C. S. Ranga Iyer and the Mover, and that the 
number of members whose presence shall be necessary to constitute a meeting of the 
Committee shall be five.” ^ ^ 

The Assembly then adjourned for Lunch till Twenty Minutes to 
Three of the Clock. 


The Assembly re-assembled after Lunch at Twenty Minutes to Three 
of the Clock, Mr. Deputy President (Mr. E. K. Shanmukham Chetty) 
in tlie Chair. 


Mr, B. Sitaramaraiu (Ganjam cum Vizagapatam: Non-Muhammadan 
Eural) : When this Bill was discussed on the last occasion, I moved that 
it should be circulated for eliciting the public opinion of that community 
which was affected by this legislation and also of the women organisations 
of that community that were likely to be affected by it. The Assembly 
approved of my motion and sent this Bill for circulation, and we have 
today received opinions from certain provinces in this country. I have 
to bring to the notice of the House that we have not so far received any 
opinions from the province of Madras, nor have we received any opinions 
from the province of Bombay. Coming as I do from Madras, which is 
well known to be strong in its religious faith, I should consider that the 
opinions that we have received so far are not complete enough for us to 
know how the public opinion views this matter. On the last occasion 
when I moved the circulation of this Bill, I knew perfectly well that 
public opinion on this Bill had been gathered in 1928 when my Honourable 
friend, Sir Hari Singh Gour, first introduced thft legislation. My 
Honourable friend on that occasion witlidrew that Bill, because public 
opinion then was acknowledged by him to be opposed to it. Four years 
later, when he brought it again before this Assembly, he made the 
statement that public opinion which was against him in 1928, had 
changed since then in his favour and that it was in favour of his Bill. I 
doubted whether public opinion was more in favour of his Bill last year 
an what it was in 1928, and that was the reason why I moved mv 
motion for circuMion. When the Assembly approved that motion, I 

to know whether public opinion was more 
Si W? S '■* ^as in 1928. As I have already said, 

. the opinions from the different parts of the 

country, particularly the province I have the honour to belong to has not 
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yet sent its opinion^ and so I feel a little delicate to speak on a matter 
like this, especially when I do not know the opinion of the people with 
whom I have to live. Notwithstanding all that, my Honourable friend, 
Sir Hari Singh Gour, has thought it desirable to push OU) with this measure, 
and today we have his motion for referring the matter to a Select 
Committee. 

So far as the opinions which have been received on this Bill are con- 
cerned^ the Honourable tho Mover of this motion has not chosen to go 
into their merits, though he admitted that -there was a cleavage of opinion. 

I have perused the opinion's so far received from the other provinces 
carefully and I find that fortunately or unfortunately the opinions so far 
received are no more in favour of this Bill than they were in 1928. There 
can be no doubt that there are persons who are in favour of this legis- 
lation, but even those persons who are in favour of this legislation did not 
agree with the provisions of the Bill, as I will presently show. The various 
Local Governments which were consulted in this matter have also expressed 
opinions, apart from the merits of the provisions of this Bill, as my 
Honourable friend, Mr. Ranga Iyer, on a previous occasion pointed out, 
that this Bill was inopportune at the present time. As regards the Gov- 
ernment of India, I am sorry to say, they have on this occasion as well 
as on the last occasion maintained an attitude of neutrality. I do not 
think that they were indifferent as regards the dissolution of a marriage. 
On the other hand, instances are not wanting when the Government tliem- 
selves adhere to the principle of indissoluble marriages. For instance, 
we have the marriage of the rupee with the sterling which of all marriages 
Government want to bo an indissoluble marriage and then a marriage is 
being arranged between the Bank of England and the yet to be born 
Reserve Bank of India, in spite of the Sarda Act. Even Government, as 
some of us, should pay more attention to the people who are directly con- 
cerned with this legislation. After all, whatever the views of the Govern- 
ment may be, they have got to administer this law and unless a substantial 
majority of the people to be affected by this legislation is in favour of it, 
it would be difficult for the Government to enforce a law wliich the 
community affected does not want. It is in that view that T ivould invite 
the attention of the Honourable Meinbers of this House to the opinions 
so far received. I have to do so, because my Honouable friend. Sir Hari 
Singh Gour, has not chosen to refer to them. 

With regard to Delhi, I find that the Hindu Sabhas which have been 
consulted are strongly opposed to this Bill. That was the opinion received 
from the District and Sessions Judge of Delhi. Coorg w^as in favour of 
this measure. Coming to Bihar and Orissa, here the opinion of the Govern- 
ment was that the Bill was much in advance of its time and would, if 
passed into law, be either harmful or infructuous. Then they say that 
the great weight of Hindu opinion is opposed to any legislation permitting 
the dissolution of a Hindu marriage. Then, Sir, we have the opinion of 
a High Court Judge of Patna where he says that no case, is made out 
for starting divorce among the Hindu community which seems to have 
got on very well all these years without it. Now we come to the United 
Provinces. The opinions which have been received show that orthodox 
Hinduism is for the most part strongly opposed to any measure of this kind 
and the Governor in Council secs no reason, therefore, to modify the 
opinion expressed previously. Then the Vice-Chancellor, of the Allahabad 
University, Dr. Ganga Nath Jha, says that the proposal is entirely 
repugnant to the very basic principles underlying the institution of Hindu 
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marriage and then we come to Rai Avadh Bihari Lai Bahad^ M.L.C., 
who says that the measure is premature and inopportune. Then Mrs 
Kailasf Srivastava is in favour of this Bill. Then we oome to bn Bharat 
Dharma Mahanuindal of Benares. They are opposed to it and they have 
given very lengthy reasons for opposing this measure. I do not want to 
trouble the Housei with a list of the reasons they have given. 1 would 
invite attention to the opinions of Justice Mukerji and Justice Ghosh on 
page 15 of the opinions and also Justice Sen. They have all opposed this 
measure. Then we come to rurnimu Devi, widow of an I.C.S. oflicer. 
She is in favour of this Bill and, if I may be permitted to say so, she has 
also made some criticism of some of us in this House, lor instance, she 
has referred to my Honourable friend, Mr. Das, who unfortunately is not 
here. She says : 


“Mr. B. Das, the first dissentient Member, has no time for social reforms, but he 
is suspicious of the Doctor, the Lawyer and the modern woman. 1 wonder if he still 
favours a harem”. 

Then she has referred to Pandit Sen with whose views she does not agree. 
Then she has referred to me and says: 


“Mr. Riiju wishes that a man should be equally free to dissolve marriage if the 
wife is not virile or she is stupid or suffers from leprosy or consumption. As far as 
T know, a man is always free, much more so, when the woman is suffering from 
some defect.” 

The lady forgets that there is the obligation to give maintenance. 
However, I do not want to criticise these. riMiiarks. They afford very 
interesting reading. Then there is Rai Rajeshwari Prasad who is against 
it. So is also the Honorarv Secretary of the Arva Sabha of the United 
Provinces. The Oudh Bar Association is also against it. Then we come 
to the Central Provinces. Here, again, I find that contrary to the wishes 
T then expressed that the opinions of only those people who were affected 
should bo collected, opinions have been invited from Assistant Coinmis- 
3 pm 9‘oners and people who are not Hindus. I do not pro))ose to 
rf^ad the whole of the opinions that have been received from the 
Central Provinces — opinions expressed by pwple who do not belong to 
the Hindu community. Then, Sir, we come to x\jmcr-Merwara and there 
also we find the opinion held that this Bill was inopportune and sluaild 
be opposed on religious grounds. Then we come to Bengal and here also. 
Sir, we find opposition. At pages 28 and 29 of the opinions, wc find Rai 
Sahib Mahim Chandra Batavyal, Registrar of Assurances, Calcutta, saying 
that he is opposed to the Bill. The next opinion is also opposed, so that 
I find that even in Bengal there is opposition to this measure. T need 
not mention all the people in this lisl, because what T have given is 
enough. 


Sir Hari Singh Oour; The Ministry of Education in the Government 
of Bengal see no objection to the Bill on principle. 

Mr. B. Sitaramaraju: My friend evidently has misunderstood me. I 
say, whoever asked the Non-Hindu persons* opinions about it? T am 
referring to the Hindu community. 


Sir Hari Singh Ck>ur : The Ministers are some of them Hindus. 
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Kr. B. Sitaramaraju: There is a solitary Minister who is a Hindu and 
if his opinion is in favour of it, 1 can refer to several opiniops ‘which are 
not. For instance, Eai Satish Chandra Mukherji •Bahadur, M.L.C., is 
opposed to the Bill. Then 

Sir Hari Sillfth Gout: What about Mr. Bajendra Lai Sadhu? 

Hr. B. Sitaramaraju: Then the Commissioner of the Bajshahi Division 
solys: 

“Even if the underlying principle of the Bill is Conceded, it must be pointed out 
that there are inherent blemishes in the Bill itself. It does not distinguish between 
unions in which the husband suffers from mental or bodily defects at the time of the 
marriage and those in which he becomes impotent, mad or leprous later in life. . 

Then, again, the Commissioner of the Presidency Division says: 

“The majority of the District Officers of this Division are opposed to such an 
enactment.’* 

Then, again, Sir Nalini Eanjan Chattei*ice is found opposed to it. Sir 
Bipin Bihari Ghosh is opposed to the Bill. Mr. S. N. Mallik is opposed 
to the Bill. 

Then, again, Mrs. K. C. De says: 

“Xo one will disagree with him if this be the purpose of the Bill, though many 
will ask why the privilege is to be grjinted to a Hindu w’ifc only and not a wife profes- 
sing any other rdligion, nor to a husband who discovers his wife to have been subject 
to the same disabilities at the time of the marriage.’* 

Then, another lady, Mrs. Anurupa Devi, says; 

“I am opposed to the proposed Bill. In my opinion, the Hindu Marriage Dissolu- 
tion Bill introduced in the Legislative Assembly by Sin Hari Singh Gour, Kt., M.L.A., 
ought not to be passed into law for the following reasons : 

‘(n) Marriage in Hindu society is a ‘sanskar*, t.c., a sacrament, and not a contract 
and, as such, is not dissoluble till death; 

(h) Such a drastic change will affect the foundation of Hindu marriages and thereby 
throw the w'hole of the Hindu society into disorder ; 

(c) The idea of dissolution of Hindu marriages is and ought to be revolting to the 
right-thinking chaste Hindu woman; 

(rf) The Bill, if passed into law, will be a very powerful instrument in the hands 
of evil-minded men and w’omen for their own ends and will be a source of throwing 
society into disorder by creating instances >vhich will incite others to follow their 
examples*.’* 

nnd so on, in the same strain. 

She is totally opposed to this Bill and she has given very full reasons. 

Then, the Eastern Bengal Saraswat Samaj, Dacca, are opposed to it. 
Then, we find the Marwari Association opposed to it. The 
Bangiya Brahman Sabha are also opposed to it. Then we find 
even the British Indian Association are opposed to it. The Eajshahi 
Association are also opposed to it. All those opinions arc from the first 
batch of opinions so far received, and I find that the opinions hailing 
from the Punjab also are opposed to ih. The Sanatana Dharam 
Pratinidhi Sabha, Punjab, says: 

'’This Sabha is definitely of opinion that the said Bill is fundatnentally against the 
^cred principle and higher ideal of indissolubflity of marriage tie amongst the 
Hindus. •• 
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And, then, they say: 

“Tt was said during the debate that the opinions of the Hindu women were not 
taken on the previous occasion and now it was deemed necessary to do so. I am 
positive that leaving aside a few Hindu women who, like the male zealous social 
reformers, are brought up under the baneful influences of the western civilization an 
overwhelming majority of them will surely condemn the very idea underlying this ^Bill 
and wherever such an opinion has been taken by the Sabha they have in unmistakable 
terms refused even to hear such a thing at all.” 

Then, take the case of the opinions hailing from Burma. They say that 
there is no need for any Bill of this description. 


An Honourable Member: Because this system already exists in Burma. 


Mr. B. Sitaramaraju: I was speaking of the Hindus of Burma and 
I am only referring to their opinions on this question. Then, Sir, as 
regards Assam, 1 have got here opinions that they also consider that 
the Bill is inopportune. Then, again, witli regard to the North-West 
Frontier Province, tiio opinions there expressed show that the Hindu 
people there are opposed to the Bill. This is from the opinions of selected 
members of the Hindu community of the Peshawar District: 

rcligi^ut ^nd Dissolution Bill on 


and they have forwarded a number of other papers and on each copy I have 
my imtes i„ the margin -‘‘Opposes”, ‘‘opposes”. So I shall not trouble 
Uie House with estraets, but shall only say that the opinions so far 
received are all opposed to the motion. I have not hidden anything in 
Oie nature of opinions which have been received and which favour this 

B ■ bit if T hMd ^hern are indeed in favour of this 

Bill, but If I had the time I would certainly have referred to a few of 

those opinions vvhere they state that though they support a system of 
divorce for Hindus, they think that the Bill, as frS by S 
Singh Hour, will not achieve that purpose. With regard to the very 
neTssaryTr^^s^kn ^ the Honourable the Mover of this motion, it J 

“'■e asked to do in this House 
affect thV whoirof'^the Now it does not 

the privilege of divorce 


WVi^* Central Division : 

Eural). What about the question of sacrament? 


Non-Muhammadan 


are already sections of Hindus Jho L invf ? ^ community. There 
of divorce. But this Bill purports to custom a wider right 

community which holds that mai-r ° the portion of the Hindu 

Mover, stated that that was nS Iwr,'" My friend, the 

law. He gave us lensthv nnntof ° ^terpretation of the Shastraio 
the Shastraic law was^shown to be°°*’ an interpretation of 

it is not necessary for me to envir *^ti™*^* °° “ occasion and 

ary tor me to cover the same ground again. It will 
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suffice for my purpose to say that so far as the Hindu community is 
concerned, it is for this House to say whether you should force upon 
such of those people who hold it as a sacrament the other view that 
it should not be held as a sacrament. That is the only question involved 
in this Bill. If we approve of this motion for reference to a Select Com- 
mittee, we would be accepting the principle of this Bill; that is to say, 
we would agree with Sir Hari Singh Gour that the rendering of Hindu 
Shastraic law is to the effect that nothing could be held as an indissoluble 
bond, a bond in the nature of a sacrament. He wants in the very 
preamble of his Bill to say : 

** Whereas it is expedient to remove certain doubts regarding the dissolution of 
marriage of persons professing the Hindu religion”. 

Now, to my mind, no such doubt ever existed, that is, whether 
purely from the point of view of Hindu Shastraic law such a thing would 
be valid. That is what is involved in this Bill. Clause 2, the operative 
part of the Bill, prescribes certain disabilities. In this connection also 
1 would like the House to remember that persons who marry under the 
Special Marriages Act are already entitled, even if they belong to castes 
which have not got the customary right, to the right of divorce. This 
Bill does not affect them. They have got powers much wider than this. 
Those, who are under the obligation of a religious sacrament, have relief 
by way of refusal of restitution of conjugal rights for disabilities of this 
kind. As they cannot dissolve the marriage, the whole question reduces 
itself to this that sections of Hindus, who consider that their marriage 
is a sacrament, are wrong in holding it to be so and that the Shastras, 
ns interpreted by Sir Hari Singh Gour, are correct, and that, if so, we 
should give legislative sanction to that view. The Bill is for that purpose 
and for that purpose only. There is one great difficulty which I hope 
not only the Honourable Members, but the Mover of this Bill also would 
very patiently hear and consider., It is this. This Bill is for a dissolu- 
tion of marriage. I venture to submit that- if this Bill becomes law, the 
very purpose for which this Bill is intended to be passed into law by 
Sir Hari Singh Gour would be defeated. A distinction has to be made 
between invalidity according to which there is no marriage and dissolution 
where marriage is recognised, but now avoided. The Bill speaks of a 
dissolution of marriage. Therefore, once a woman's marriage is dissolved 
under this Bill, I submit, she cannot re-marry. Evidently my friend 
thought that she had a right to re-marry, but the legal opinion which has 
been gathered on this point has made it clear that if a woman gets a 
dissolution of marriage under this .Bill, she cannot be entitled to re-marry 
again if she belongs to a caste which gives no second marriage to woman. 
The customary law would prevent her from re-marrying. This point has 
engaged some of the best brains of advocates in Madras and the legal 
opinion that was then expressed was that this Bill gave the Hindu widow, 
for whose benefit it is intended, a worse position than she has even now, 
because she would be deprived of the maintenance which she is entitled 
to have under the Hindu law while she gets no relief by way of re- 
marriage. The moment a marriage is dissolved, what becomes of the 
'^"oman? She has no legal claim against the husband and, therefore, 
she is not entitled to maintenance. Then comes the customary law 
which prevents that woman from marrying again. She is, therefore, put 
in a worse position. Notwithstanding the legal knowledge and acumen, 
^ am afraid, my Honourable friend has evidently overlooked this point. 
With all his love for the betterment of the womenfolk, he is putting 
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them, by means of his Bill, in a worse position than they occupy now. 
Not only that was the view of lawyers, but of some of the women them- 
selves. I have here one opinion from a lady from Madras. Mrs. Subha- 
Lakshmi, Secretary of the Sarada Ladies Union, says thus: 

“The marriage dissolution Bill, moved by Sir Hari Singh Gour, if passed into law, 
will only place women in a more pitiable position than they are at present.** 

And she gives the very reasons that I have just now mentioned. She will 
let go her right for the maintenance and will be entitled to no relief 
under the law by way of re-marriage. Therefore, I think that the most 
proper course for any gentleman, whether it is Sir Hari Singh Gour or 
any other Honourable Member, . would be to. ask this Legislature to 
revise the whole of the Hindu Law from top to bottom. That would 
be far better than to enact this piece-meal legislation not knowin^r what 
harm we are doing and what mischief we are creating. I would, therefore, 
respectfully request the Honourable the Mover of this motion to with- 
draw his Bill and bring in a consolidated measure to revise the whole 
Hindu Law and, if need be, the very basic principles on which it is based. 
But, in the guise of trying to make the lot of Hindu women much better, 
you are going to make them suffer for your folly not knowing what the 
effect of your legislation is going to he. There are three fundamental 
points which should be borne in mind wlien you come to the question 
of the Hindu woman. First of all, her economic position is to be con- 
sidered. Unless her economic position is improved by making her inde- 
pendent, you cannot do much to improve her position. She must also 
have the necessary knowledge and education, otherwise she would not be 
in a position to benefit from anything that you may like to do for her. 

Sir Hari Singh Ck)ur: Then she will not apply for dissolution. 

Mr, B. Sitaramaraju: Then, Sir, the few people who have been in 
support of this legislation have markedly referred to the only clause in 
the Bill, namely, clause 2, which says that a woman is entitled to 
dissolve her marriage for certain defects in the husband. The Honourable 
the Mover never said whether the defect, impotency, should occur 
before the marriage or after the marriage. In England, there is the law 
that impotency which occurs in the male after marriage is not a ground 
for the dissolution of marriage, while the Catholic Church of course always 
considered that marriage was a sacrament and indissoluble in any case. 
Further I would like to draw your attention to an incorrect statement 
which iny Honourable friend made in the Statement of Objects and 
Reasons. He says that disabilities like imbecility, lunacy and such other 
things have deprived the Hindu of his right to property. This is not 
correct. Imbecility was never a ground for depriving inheritance or rights 
to property though congenital idiocy is. In 1928, this very House passed 
a legislation which removed the discabilitics the Hindus were suffering. 
My Honourable friend, Sir Hari Singh Gour, prepared this Bill in 1928 
and he then drafted the Statement of Objects and Eeasons and placed 
lu- Legislative Assembly. Subsequent to the introduction of 

TT i A ^ A ? removing disabilities was introduced and passed. 

Unfortunately, my Honourable frdend never took note of that fact and 
ne stuck to the original form in which those statements were drafted. 
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Sir EM Slnjfh Qour: My Honourable friend perhaps does not know 
thart the Bill of 1928 was sponsored by me. It only related, to the cjountry 
subject to the law of Miitakshara whereas, so far as Dayabhaga law is 
concerned, the whole Shastraic law still prevails. Therefore, in the State- 
ment of Objects and Beasons those disabilities which I was a means of 
removing for the Mitakshara country and which still exist in the case 
of the Dayabhaga country are referred to and, therefore, the statement 
iR perfectly correct. 

Mr. B. Sitaranturaju: I am thankful to the Honourable Member 
for the explanation he has now given, but he ought to have mentioned 
that in the Statement of Objects and Beasons. We, who follow the 
Mitaksliara law, were certainly misled, and are not very well conversant 
with this aspect of the disabilities under the Dayabhaga law. Therefore, 

I am not in a position to dispute that proposition. It may be so. 
However, in the interests of the very people whose welfare Sir Hari Singh 
Gour has at his heart, T would ask him to consider whether he would 
he doing them a good turn by means of this legislation and whether it 
is not advisable for him to withdraw this measure at this stage and 
bring in a measure of a kind which will satisfy all and which will not 
put us into further complications and difficulties. After all, Hindu law 
is a complicated machine. If you remove a part here and a part there 
and substitute novelties, it may spoil the machine and ruin the purpose. 
Overhaul the whole, if you please, but avoid uncalled for meddling here 
and there. These are all the remarks that T wish to make. Sir. at this 
stage on this Bill. 

The Honourable Sir Joseph Bhore (Leader of the House): Sir, if I 
intervene at this stage, it is merely in order to make tlie position of 
Government quite clear in this matter. Government propose to adopt 
an entirely neutral attitude and to take no part either in the discussion 
or in the voting on this Bill. 

Haulvi Htthammad Shales Daoodi (Tirhut Division : Muhammadan) : 
Sir, I rose at the very beginning of this debate after the Lunch in order 
to make my position clear on this question as well as of those Muslim 
Members of this House with whom I had an occasion to talk. We have 
no doubt that the object of the Bill is a laudable one and we do want 
that the oppressed wives should have some remedy in cases which are 
enumerated in the Bill. At the same time, we feel that in a delicate 
matter like this, we ought to be very cautious. There is no doubt that 
helpless women have got the right to approach the Legislature of this 
country in order to get somo remedy for the wrongs that are done to them. 
It is for the community to judge whether they will not allow that wrong 
to be remedied outside the Legislature. If they do not allow that wrong 
to be remedied outside the Legislature, certainly the oppressed wife has 
got no other forum to go to. But, in a Legislature such as ours is con- 
stituted, we feel that matters of this kind should be decided in a different 
way altogether. Some convention should bo established by which the 
communities affected by the legislation should have a right to decide the 
question themselves. I feel and I have felt on many occasions that my 
friend, Sir Hari Singh Gour, put the Members of this A^embly to a very 
awkward position by/ bringing in legislation, of that isort. Bfe should 
make the position more clear by asking the members of the corn'mitnities 
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affected by the legislation to vote for the measure. If that is the position 
taken by him, I can imderstand it and we can lend our moral support to 
him. But to ask the whole House to vote on a question which affects 
a particular community and affects the very delicate relations between 
husband and wife is certainly putting the Members of the House in a 
very awkward position. I, therefore, wish to state that Some of the 
Muslim Members of this House, with whom I had occasion to talk, as 
well as I myself, do not like to vote on this question although we wish 
to give our moral support to the objects of the Bill which has been 
introduced. 

Bhai Parma Nand (Ambala Division : Non-Muhamnxadan) : Sir, I have 
very great respect for the learning of the Honourable the Leader of the 
Opposition in this House. At the same time I appreciate his genuine 
feeling of love and care for the good of his community; but with all that 
I stand to oppose this Bill. 

I do not want to discuss this question from the Shastraic point of 
view as that was very fully and elaborately discussed at the time when 
the Bill first came before this House. But one thing which I have to 
say with regard to this is that, in spite of. certain references here and 
there, which might allow an annulment of marriage, we know it as a fact 
that the Hindu community as a body has solidly stood opposed to any 
kind of dissolution of marriage, during all its life. Besides, from the 
body of opinions that we have gathered wc know that the vast majority 
of Hindu opinion is still opposed to this as it has been all along during 
the history of our people. 

The Honourable the Mover has appealed to us to adopt this as a measure 
of social reform on the ground that after taking this step, a great field 
would be opened before us to make us a solid and healthy nation, i 
have to say that so far as social reform goes, I am not very orthodox. 
I do not belong to the conservative school. I know that the circum- 
stances of this country have changed and we have even to make certain 
amendments and changes in the commands of our Shastras whenever 
and wherever necessary, in order to adapt our community and ourselves 
to the changed conditions. But, Sir, I find myself unable to believe that 
this question of the dissolution of marriages has anything to do with social 
reform. We have had a very lucid and appealing speech referring to the 
pitiable condition of the Hindu women in which it has been argued that 
we should allow this Bill to pass simply as a measure of barest justice 
to women and as a matter of urgent necessity for the amelioration of their 
condition. Sir, I wish to say that it is yet to be seen whether there is 
any necessity for a measure like this. There are no doubt plenty of 
women in this country whose condition is pitiable and who can be called 
destitute and miserable, but it is a question if their misery and destitu- 
tion are due to the system of marriage that has been prevailing so far 
in our country. There is poverty in the country, there is destitution in 
the country; but we cannot ascribe this destitution and misery to any 
system of marriage that prevails in the country. These two things are 
entirely independent of each other and are not connected as cause and 
its effect. 
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Sir Hari Singh Gour has brought three definite causes on which the 
right of a dissolution of marriage should be permitted to the wife. They are 
mpotency, imbecility and leprosy of her husband. Sir, I have lived pretty 
long and I have travelled throughout India. There is practically no province 
:o which I have not gone and I can say, out of my own experience, that 
[ have never come across any case in which there has been a need for 
iivorce on account of the imbecility or leprosy of any person, I have 
jeen lepers, but I have never seen a case where the wife has been in 
leed of a divorce, because her. husband became a leper or imbecile some 
:ime after the marriage. I am* not a lawyer, but from my common 
sense, I can say that in order to show that a law is needed to remove a 
3ertain trouble, we have to prove its need by showing that there are 
3ases and a great many cases which cannot be remedied without enacting 
% new measure to meet them. As I have not seen any case in which 
i wife thought of wanting a divorce on account of the imbecility or leprosy 
>f her husband, I say there is no need of enacting a measure which 
3annot relieve any woman from any trouble. 

The third case is of impotency. With regard to this, I would say that 
lihe cause is really very doubtful^ in so far as we do not know what the 
serm ‘impotency’ means. There are degrees of impotency and the 
question is, who is to decide whether the husband is really impotent? 
There may be wives who are themselves barren or of a bad character 
find they might abuse this plea and claim dissolution saying that their 
husband is impotent while the man may not be suffering at all from 
this disease. Then, there is another thing. This impotency is a sort of 
aervous disease or weakness and, in this country, there are plenty of 
advertisers who advertise remedies for it. The one medicine which is sold 
above all others in this country is the supposed cure for impotency. 
Many young men and even elderly persons are fond of buying these 
imaginary cures for an imaginary trouble to such an extent that no one 
san say if these people are suffering from such a disease. Again, Sir, 
the disease may be a temporary phase which lasts for a short time and 
:lKi man feels all right when his nervous weakness goes off. It would bo 
% funny thing, if, during the period of one or two months when a person 
is suffering from that weakness, a wife brings up a charge against her 
husband that he is suffering from impotency and that she be permitted 
to get a divorce on that account. All these three causes which are con- 
sidered to be the main grounds for the annulment of marriage, that is 
impotency or leprosy or imbecility, are troubles practically not to be found 
in our society at all, and this Bill does not provide a remedy for any 
ills that exist or which cause any suffering to womankind. I don’t think, 
therefore, that a case has been made out for enacting the proposed 
measure. To make up a case, we have to show that there is a great 
amount of trouble in the country for which we are seeking a remedy and 
that the proposed men sure is that remedy. Therefore, I do not see any 
need of suggesting and supporting such a measure, because it is, practically 
speaking, of no use or service to the comlmimity in any way. 

There is another thing. This measure will be a sort of double-edged 
weapon. Supposing you give permission to women to get dissolution of 
marriages bn these small counts ; then men also would be entitled to have 
similar dissolution of marriages for similar excuses; and if thia annulment 
of marriage goes on like this, I think you will practically break down 
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the institution of marriage and along with it, the whole system of family 
altogether. As I said just now, anyone of these troubles might attack 
a person somewhat later in life. If a man does begin to suffer from such 
a decease, I think it would be no credit to his wife to go and seek a 
divorce from him. Thus there would be ample justification for a husband 
to give up bis wife if she is attacked by an infectious disease. This 
would reduce value of marriage to zero, and would be worse than a false 
friendship. It reminds me of a story found in the books that are read 
by school boys: Two companions went together in a jungle. They were 
talking of friendship when they saw a bear coming. At once one of 
them got up a tree. The otlier, not knowing how to climb, fell on the 
ground as if dead. The bear came, and seeing him motionless, thought that 
the man was dead. The bear then went away. Now, the man, who had 
gone up the tree, climbed down and asked the other what the bear had 
whispered into his ears on which the other man replied that the bear 
had said: “Do not trust false friends*'. So, I say, if dissolution is 
allowed on such pretexts, the system of marriage and family life 
w-ould become even worse than this false friendship. Is it less 
surprising 1;hat late in life w^hen a man is fifty or so, after a married life 
of twenty or thirty years, he might get a certain trouble and then the 
woman goes and "says: ‘‘Hero is a fellow who has got such or such 
disease and I do not want to live with him**. If that is tlie ideal of 
marriage and if we allow wives to get divorce on slich grounds, 
it would be nothing less than cutting at the root of the whole system of 
Hirndu society. Not only this, but as T was saying if husbands were also 
allowed in a similar way to get divorce from their wives, then, instead 
of these few women — perhaps a few per thousand — ^who may be suffering 
now, there will be millions of women who would be divorced ; and, in this 
poor country, where it is difficult even for men to find out jobs as means 
of living, it will be very difficult for such women to go about and seek their 
own living or seek new husbands for themselves. No doubt there are 
certain societies where divorce is allowed and where society has been going 
on that svstem; its members have got used to it and they have the right 
to live according to their own ways and according to their own laws; but, 
all on a sudden, to make a fundamental change in the system of the 
Hindu society and to run the risk of getting a whole society ruined by 
such hnstv innovations will snrelv be the outcome of this measure, and. 
instead of doing any reform, we will be bringing a great calamity upon thai 
societv. Por these reasons, T say, that this Bill should be withdrawn b;s 
the. Honourable the Mover. 

Mr. 0. S. Ranga Iyer (liohilkund and Kumaon Divisions : Non-Muham- 
madan Rural) : Sir, after the speech of my friend from the Punjab who, 
I think, is in a position to speak for the Hindu community better that 
many Members in this House, T would suggest that in a measure of this 
kind the exercising of a certain amount of caution will not be superfluous. 
The Government, under the leadership of Sir Joseph Bhore, have laid dowr 
a very good precedent in regard to matters affecting the community b 
which the community is very much divided; and that precedent, I hope 
will be followed in future when controversial legislation affecting the com 
munity will come up. before this House. I also thank the Honourabh 
Member, from Bihar who spoke for his community, clearly stating that h 
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xuatters afiecting one particular community the other community would 
rather play the role of a spectator than an actor by not walking into 
particular lobbies. That is a very good precedent. Living as we do at a 
time when we cannot shut our eyes to what is coming, 1 would ask the 
Leader of the Opposition whether he should rush headlong with this piece 
of legislation; for I clearly visualise, in this country, when parties will have 
to be formed and the opinion of constituents will have to be ascertained, 
that the formation of parties will be more or less not on communal lines, 
nor so much on political lines as on lines of social reform. We will have 
conservatives on the one side, and radicals on the other. The political 
radical of today may be a conservative of tomorrow and the conservative 
of today will be a radical of tomorrow. We can have a glimpse of the 
future from the tremendous agijjj^tion progressing in the country today in 
regard to a particularly urgent measure of social reform. As parties will 
have to be formed on the lines 1 have mentioned, must we hurry matters 
here and now, matters which have not disturbed the public mind, especially 
when Sir Hari Singh Gour happens to be the leader of a party in this House 
and the president of a party outside this House which, 1 believe, commands 
the future, if only it cares to go out into the country with a strong social 
reform programme and jiolitical programme. Such being the case and, after 
having heard the opinions mentioned on this side of the House, I would 
respectfully suggest to him to consider carefully whether he should press 
this motion to a division. If he chooses to press it to a division, — at any 
rate propose to serve on the Select Committee having consented to serve, 

— 1 fnay not walk into one lobby or another. 1 personally think that it will 
be good for us to wait and help the fonnation of parties in the future. Each 
country like each individual has to make its choice. The West has made 
its clioioe. India has made her choice also. If you want to leach an 
Amtuican religion you have to ])reach through sociology. If you want to 
])reach to a European religion, >ou have to teach him through politics. 
Politics is in his very blood as religion is in our blood, and if you have to 
teach Hindus politics, you may have to teach it througli religion and 
through social reform. Therefore, hero is a first* class religio-political 
measure which will suit a party of the future. For tliese reasons, Sir, I 
would ask the Honourable gentleman who is in charge of this motion to 
pause. It is good to have wings to soar,' but I would ask him to use his 
feet f(n^ tlie time being, and, by slow degrees, by more and more, he can 
i liinb to the summit of our times. 

Pandit Ram Krishna Jha (Darhhanga cum Sar.-m: Non-Muhammadan); 
Sir, I rise to oppose this motion. In the first plaee, we find,^and 1 say so 
with no disrespect to the learned Mover, — ^lie seems to be himself in serious 
doubt about this matter, because Honourable Members will find that in the 
l•reanlblc he. lias stated — ‘‘to remove certain doubts as to whether Hindu 
marriages are dissoluble or not’'. Now, have we heard a single W'ord from 
him throughout his speech this morning as to how the doubt arose, and where 
lie has got his doubts from? Has mv friend in his practice at the bar for 
more than 30 years found a single decision of any ffigh Court where a 
Hindu Judge has felt any doubt on the point? Has he heard or read in 
any Sanskrit works which lie lias read any doubts on tliis point? Has he 
kimself in his career as a lawyer for so many years come across any doubt 
entertained in India either by a party or a Judge or by an opposing counsel? 
T do not know where my friend got this doubt from. Probably it is a 
doubt which exists in his own mind, and, just to get an opportxmity to 
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crack a huge joke in this Assembly, he has brought forward this measure. 
If he had not come forward with a measure like this, there would have 
been no opposition from the real Hindu community. Of course, there are 
Hindus and Hindus. There are some Hindus who are Hindus only in name 
or by origin but v/ho have long ceased to be Hindus, who have long dis- 
carded the Hindu culture, who have seen the West too much and who 
have adopted too much of the Western culture, who see there is nothing 
good in Hindu culture, — and for a section like this, — and fortunately their 
number is very small, — he might have come forw^ard with a Bill and 
gtiid — “Well, let there be a Bill by which marriages can be dissolved at 
the sweet will and pleasure of the parties’* — a Bill by which a Hindu 
marrying a non-Hindu can at any momcjut discard the other party at any 
time and throw her to her lot and dissolve the marriage. But I cannot 
understand the position of my friend, Sir Hari Singh Gour, when he says 
in the preamble that doubts have arisen as to whether Hindu marriages 
are dissoluble or not. 

I s»ay, Sir. — and I say this in all seriousness, — I believe that my friend. 
Sir Hari Singh Gour, when he drafted the preamble, probably was never 
serious about this matter at all, otherwise I would not expect a preamble 
like this. I really do not know how he has come to know that there are 
doubts on the point. If any doubt exists, — I personally think there is 
none whatever, — it is only in his owm mind, and I think the doubt is not 
whether a marriage is dissoluble or not, but the doubt is whether there 
can be any doubt at all on a matter like this. I would appeal to Sir 
Hari Singh Gour’s experience and would refer him to the judgment of 
Justice Sir Chandra Madhav Ghose in 28, Calcutta. He has described 
there what the marriage ceremony is, what the sacrament is, and what 
the mantras are. If my friend, Sir Hriri Singh Gour, had taken part in 
any Hindu marriage, performed according to Hindu Shastraic rites, I am 
sure ho would not have entertained any doubt at all ; if he had closely 
followed the iS'hastraic rites laid dowm by the Shastras which govern the 
vast majority of the Hindu population, I am sure he would not have found 
any doubt whatsoever. I w^ould only ask my friend to read two or three 
judgments of Justice Sir Chandra Madhav Ghose just to make sure that 
thrTe can be no doubt at all on this question. On the other hand, those 
decisions clearly lay down that there can be no manner of doubt whatso- 
ever that Hindu marriages are indissoluble. Has my friend, — again I 
ask, — ever found any person wx!! versed in Sanskrit ever entertaining any 
doubt on this matter? Of comse, my friend *s knowledge of the Shastras 
is l)ased entirely, so far as my information goes, upon the translation or 
mistranslation of Hindu texts. He has picked up certain passages shorn 
of their context. My friend, Pandit Satyendra Nath Sen, showed on the 
last occasion how the passages, upon which my, friend Sir Hari Singh Gour 
placed so much reliance, were clearly inapplicable to this. Dissolution pre- 
supposes that there has been no valid marriage, otherwise, if once there is 
a valid marriage, then these doubts cannot possibly arise at all. I am 
afraid, — ^I say without any disrespect, — my friend is misleading the House. 
He is very well illustrating the adage that little knowledge is a dangerous 
thing. (Laughter.) Probably with his limited knowledge of Sanskrit, he 
must have gone through some of the Sanskrit texts and then felt a doubt 
in his own mind. He has not been able to say where the doubt exists, but 
if he had any doubt in hia own mind, then he should have placed before 
this House some data to show how the doubt arises in his mind, but 
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fortunately or unfortunately for this House he has npt done that. I, there- 
fore, submit that the very object for which this Bill is introduced, — ^that 
is to remove certain doubts, — ^is defeated by the fact that there exists no 
maimer of doubt at all except in the mind of the Mover himself. Has 
there been any doubt expressed by any member of the Hindu community 
as a whole at any time as regards the Hindu marriages performed stri^ly 
according to Shastraic rites? As has been very well put by Mr. Justice 
Mukherjee, a Hindu wife never thinks of a separation. She cannot con- 
ceive, having once been tied together, for good or bad reason, of .separating 
herself from her husband. 

An Honourable Member: What about the husband? 

Pandit Bam Krishna Jha: I am coming to it. I am myself a husband. 
(Laughter.) I have heard not only once, but more than once, my friend, 
Sir Hari Singh Gour, and his assist^ant, Mr. Reddi^ say that sacrament is 
a sacrament, and thpy ask .what about the husband? I say that for every 
husband the sacrament has the same force as for the wife. 

An Honourable Member: He can marry as many wives as he likes. 

Pandit Bam Krishna Jha: Then there will be another marriage and 
there- will be another sacrament. 

Mr. T. N. Bamakrishna Beddi (Madras ceded Districts and Chittoor : 
Non-Muhammadan Rural): Can a wife have another sacrament? 

Pandit Bam Krishna Jha: No, because the sacrament is like that. 
Well, you can very well come and say that the law is inequitable. T 
can understand that position, and you can come forward and say, like 
Sir George Schuster s Income-tax Bill, this is rather inequitable, — T can 
understand that position. You come forward and merely say that this 
law is a very bad law, give the go-bye to it. Why do you express any 
doubt on the point and attempt to modify the existing law? Where is 
the doubt, — I do not know. Again, in an Assembly like this — is it fair 
for an Assembly like this to pass a legislation of this type? I ask Sir 
Hari Singh Gour, did he, while he was canvassing for votes, tell his 
constituents that he was out for a measure like this which would affect 
the Hindu community in general? If he had said so and if he had been 
successful, in the contest, he might have come forward and said, “I 
represent my constituency*’. I am pretty sure that if these people had 
told their constituencies that they were going to promote such social reform 
Bills, none of them would have been successful. I submit it is hardly 
fair to the Hindu community. As T stated at the outset, if “Sir Hari Singh 
Gour had said, “I want legislation like this? for a handful of persons who 
have discarded their Hinduism”, I could understand it. But now the 
whole world will say. Sir Hari Singh Gour is a Hindu and he has brought 
forward a Bill like this, and, therefore, it is a Hindu thing. Will that be 
right? 

Sir Hari Singjti Ctour: I am a humble Hindu. 

Pandit Bam Krtdina Jha: He does not represent the Hindus at all. 
He claims to be a Hindu, but I do not know how far his claim is justi- 
fiable. As has been pointed out by Mr. Raju, how far have you been able 
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to gather the opinions of persons who will be affected by this Bill? I say, 
it does not matter whether an Assistant Commissioner is consulted or a 
European High Court Judge is consulted. They have their own ideas of 
marriage and equity. The question is, have the persons who are going to 
be affected by this legislation been consulted, and are the opinions, so 
far gathered, enough to enable this House to form an idea that the Hindu 
community in general wants this legislation. I submit, as has been clearly 
explaineii by my Honourable friend, Mr. liaju, that it has not been done, 
and I feel that Sir Hari Singh Gour will be well advised to withdraw this 
Bill altogether. Sir, I oppose the motign.. 

Mr. A. Hoon (Allahabad and Jhanei Divisions: Non-Muhammadan 
Eural) : After the attitude that the Government have taken and after 
the announcement that my Honourable friend, Maulvi Shafee Daoodi, has 
made with regard to the attitude that the Muhammadan gentlemen in 
i:iie House will take with regard to this Bill a a * » 

Sir Abdulla-al-Mkmiin Suhrawardjr (Burdwan and Presidency Divisions : 
Muhammadan Kural),: Not Muhammadan gentlemen. He was speaking 
for himself. He cannot speak for us. , 

Mr. A. Hoon: I find that the fight over this Bill is now mostly confined 
to the Hindus. The position has come to this that some of us have 
begun to challenge the honu fidea of each other as Hindus. I wish that 
that state of affairs lind not boon brougiit in, and.T would ask Mr. Jha, in 
sj)ite of my being clad in a different fashion from that of his, and in spite 
of my having had tlie misfortune to have gone beyond India to foreign 
(countries, not to doubt my enthusiasm, not to doubt my genuine admira- 
tion, and not to doubt my sincerity as a Hindu towards Hinduism. We 
have all got our own ways of thought. 

Sir, with all the emphasis at my command 1 can say that the grounds 
on which the Ijeader of the Opposition is seeking the dissolution of Hindu 
marriages are more important and more applicable to the needs of the 
Hindu society than to any other society in the world. A Christian man 
can marry a Christian woman although ho may not be physically fit to 
marly her. The woman cannot liavc any grouse, b(?eaiise it is a matter 
of conti’act with them. The man can say, I have married this woman in 
si)ite of being impotent, because I like her company. The woman can 
say, I have married an impotent man knowingly, because T like his 
intellect. But, Ji>ir, the case among the Hindus is entirely different. I 
challenge my Honourable friend, Mr. Jha, and also my Honourable friend, 
Mr. Sen, who, I believe, is anxious to speak on this subject, — I ask them, 
what is the fundamental principle on which the Hindu marriages are 
contracted? The answer is procreation of one’s own species. (Cries of 
“Yes” and “No” from some Honourable Members,) I submit, — I will 
again repeat, in spite of the interruption of my Honourable friend, 
Mr. Raju, that this is the only object with which the Hindu marriages are 
contracted, and I can say that the Hindus have always taken pride that 
such high ideal of marriage exists only in their own community. If this 
is the highest ideal, would any gentleman, present in this House ^ like to 
countenance a state of, affairs which affects the very foundations of that 
ideal? What is situation when an impotent xnan marries a young. 
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girl? 1 would ask my Honourable Iri ^iulM present hero to put themselves 
m that situation. A young woman, well Drought up, comes in hont oI 
you and says, I have been married to a man who is impotent. ^Wliat 
whi be the answer given by you? J think the best filing is not to say 
anything more on the subject ol the possible answer. 

Bhai Paixna Nand: Who is to decide that the man is impotent? Then, 
js 't an incurable disease ? 

Mr. A. Hoon: I am very glad to hear that lihai Parma Nand^^ to whom 
1 have always given credit for his pohtical work, knows sometiiing of 
medicine and specially about impotency. (Laughter.) You have put a 
question to me, — ^you did put a question, — ^who is going to decide whether 
the man is impotent or not? My answer is, it will be a doctor, and not 
Dr. Sir Bjari fc>ingh Gour.. (Laughter.) 1 think these details are much 
too delicate to be discussed on the floor of the House. The fact is there, 
that the man is hnpotent, and the question is whether the marriage should 
be allowed to stand or not. (interruption.) i hear all soils of remarks, 
full of all sorts of taste, and 1 leave it to the good sense of the House to 
decide what credit should be given to them. But there are certain 
remarks of which we can safely afford not to take any notice. There is no 
doubt that the Bill after circulation has come back to us, and we find 
that it is mentioned in most of these notes that the Hindu public opinion 
is opposed to the introduction of this measure. In this connection I would 
ask the leave of the House to explain that in my humble opinion there 
is a confusion of thought when gentlemen say that the Hindu public 
opinion is against this Bill. They seem to mix up the feeling and the 
opinion of the Hindu community together. It is possible that a man has 
certain feelings on a certain question, but when he is asked to give his 
opinion, he may have a different opinion. I agree that bound by orthodoxy 
and governed by tradition as we are, the feelings are against the introduc- 
tion of a measure like this, but when you do not permit your heart to get 
the better of your head, you do come to the conclusion that a measure like 
tin’s is urgently and sorely needed. Mr. Eaju, who very eloquently and 
ably opposed this Bill, brought forward two objections. One was that the 
measure was not likely to do any good to the class of people for whom 
it was intended, because the woman, when she was freed as far as marital 
tics were concerned, w’ould not be able to get re-married. To that my 
answer is, if she is situated in that way, and if the custom by which she 
is governed does not permit her to get married again, she will think twice 
before seeking a dissolution of marriage. 

Mr. Raju also said that in reality people in this country are opposed to 
this measure. I say people have always been opposed to any 
new legislation of a social Idnd. Had wo not had storms of 
shouts, and storms of public opinion in connection with the Sati legislation? 
Was there not a commotion when the Bill for widow* marriage reform was 
brought forward? Was there not an uproar when the Sarda Bill was 
introduced? T do not blame people when they raise their voice against 
‘‘mv new legislation of this type, because it is only natural. Certainly 
public feelings in the country at this time are said to be opposed to tb’ 
measure, but, I submit, it is not really the public opinion. Tt is t! 
Public feeling. T would not hesitate to admit mySelf before Honourable 
M^embers that my feelings sometimes get the better of my head and T 

P 
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tbiuk VOb, we should reirain from passing measures of this kind'", but 
1 submit that by giving deeper thought to this serious problem i come 
to the eonelusiou that it is very necessary that this measure should be 
passed. , 

[At this stage Mr. Deputy President (Mr. li. K. Shamnukham Chetty) 
vacated the Chair which was taken by Mr. G. Morgan.] 

Mr. Lalchand Navalrai (Sind : ^on-Muhammadan liural) : Sir, it 
cannot be denied that the question has become a very contested one. it may 
be seen that the Government attitude on this important question is that 
they are absolving themselves from entering into the arena of this discussion. 
They want to remain neutral. So far as the Muhammadan fi’iends are 
concerned, 1 find that at least one of the leaders of the Muhammadans 
has declared that they will remain neutral. Then, this question comes 
to bo contested amongst the Hindus alone. 1 do see that many of the 
Hindu Members, who have so far spoken, have opposed this Hill, but that 
is no reason why one should not put forward one’s own honest, sincere 
and fair opinion. It appears to me that this question cannot be decided 
on the religious aspect alone. In my humble opinion, it raises two ques- 
tions. One is a claim on the part of some Members of the Assembly that 
wo should conform to the ancient Shastras and we should not budge an 
inch beyond that. The second school of thought says that wo should 
move with the times. These two questions have no doubt to be decided 
with caution and circumspection. We know that times have changed.. 
There are now so many associations which the country had not before. 
Western civilisation has made inroads into India. With new communica- 
tions people have come into contact with several ideas. In my humble 
opinion, I do not want that this question should be restricted to the 
Shastras alone. It should be considered in such a manner that without 
clashing with ancient ideals we can move forward with the times. 1 may 
at once say that I admire the Indian ideal of women to remain chaste 
and moral and to take only one husband to procreate and advance the 
lineage. It is a noble ideal. India has. kept intact the Indian ideal and 
all credit is due to the Indian women who have stuck to this ideal and 
I do not find, even at this stage of advancement and civilisation, that the 
chastity and the morality of Indian women have deteriorated. 

I would say at once that I would have opposed this Hill tooth and 
nail had it not been a cautious one, a modest one and a restricted one. 

1 have gone over the world and seen the customs of many countries and 
I do deplore, as many of thorn there do, the disaster brought on these 
countries by these unrestricted divorces. So much freedom has been 
given to women that the matrimonial courts are full of divorce cases. Tlie 
marriage takes place, and many a times lasts for a week or so, and then 
it is dissolved. 

An Honourable Member: Still you want to introduce that in this 
country. 

Mr, Lalchand Navalrai: I will just explain. I am not one of those 
people who would go whole hog which would create disruption in society 
with regard to our own ideals, customs and manners. I will prove to you 
that the dictates of the Shastras themselves have up to this time been 
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controlled by the times. Therefore, my submission is that we should give 
careful consideration to this Bill and, if we are going to block it, the 
result will be underhand mischief and this morality and this chastity will 
be violated and interfered with. I have read some of the Shastras. My 
)earned friend on this side may say that I have read only the translations, 
but those translations which he is. condemning are based upon certain autho- 
rities like Manu and such other writers and they have not been up to now 
({hallenged in any way. j 

Pandit Bam BMshna Jha: The Privy Council recently pointed out tha/t 
the word “coparcener'* in Colehrook’s translation has created a lot of 
mischief. They have pointed out that these translators would have done 
w-ell not to translate such texts of Hindu law into the English language. 
Then Prasanna (Kumar Tagore’s translation and such other translations 
have been questioned and challenged. 

Mr. Lalchand Navalrai: Very well, I shall quote for my learned friend’s 
benefit Mayne’s Hindu Law which gives certain quotations and can my 
Honourable friend: say that they also are wrong? 

Now, Sir, my humble point is this, that if the country is on the road 
to an advance now and different customs are coming in, you must of 
course proceed with them cautiously as, otherwise, you will disintegrate 
your own community and nationality altogether, but all the Scime you 
•must give a proper latitude for adjustment. Sir, we know now how far 
our youngsters have gone forward and how they have imbibed and are 
^nily imbibing and following the customs and manners of the outside world. 
Nnw the mentality of our young men is not as it was when there were 
no communications and when you so very rarely came into touch with 
Western peoples and their culture and when you were quite ignorant of 
their customs and manners. Times have now changed. Times have 
come to the stage now when certain reform laws are asked for which 
in those distant former days would have been opposed very strongly. 
Take the question of the marriages under the Sarda Act. Now, 
that Act would have been very much opposed in those times, but now 
this Act is in operation, and vou can see that even though the small orthodox 
section of some such people still carry on a campaign against it, vet it 
cannot bo said that the country as a whole thinks that it is a bad law. 
They themselves cannot but admit that it is suitable to the present times. 

Pandit Satyendra Nath Sen (Presidency Division : Non-Muhammadan 
Hnrnl) : Certainly not. 

Mr. Lalchand Navalrai: Of course there is a difference of opinion 
always. Unless there be two sides to a question, there would be no 
argument. Therefore, T am submitting that there are two questions 
here before the House. One is, whether you are going to stop where you 
arc, whether you ought to stagnate where you are, and you are never to 
Improve your customs and manners, or whether you are ready to go 
forward cautiously and in a manner which may be salutary and safe, and 
in which there will not be anv harm but good. Now hhiorv shows that 
/lore wp a time when, according to certain Shastras, there was a custom 
permissible amongst Hindus of begetting children if certain impediments, 
as those mentioned in this Bill, were in existence. I would quote 
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Maine’s Hindu Law, 4th Edition, page 70, article 67, referring to Menu, 
11th Chapter, pages 162, 267 ct aeq. Ho sayg : 

“Law books expressly sanction the begetting of offspring by one on the wife of a 
man who is impotent, disordered in mind and incurably diseased.** 

These are the three conditions that are now contemplated by this Bill. 

Pandit Satyendra Nath Sen: Give us the original reference. I 

challenge that. 

Mr. Lalchand Navalrai: You may challenge it, but I find it there 
and I do not think that there is anything to challenge nmlesa you can bring 
forward a contrary authority. In any case I am putting it to you that 
this is what he says. Then, at page 88, we find passages of the Vedas 
which are quoted by T^r. Mayer. They sanction the second marriage of 
women who have left their husbands for a justifiable cause or who have 
been deserted by their husbands. Now, Sir, T should not be misunder- 
stood in the least. I do not say that the laws in vogue at certain times 
should be completely and wholly followed now. My point is only this. 
I only show that from time to time there have been changes. T may also 
point out that there arc divorces allowed hy custom among certain sections 
of Hindus. I do not iliink tliat anybody would deny that, even at the 
present moment, amongst the Hindus at certain places there are classes 
where, according to the customs and manners there prevalent, divorces arc 
allowed. There have been similar reported cases of the Bombay Higli 
Court and elsewhere. 

Sir, times have come when we have got to deal with such questions as 
that of untouch ability. Yes, times have come when we are perforce dealing 
with questions which would never have arisen before. In these times, T 
say, why are some people insensately opposing reforms? If a cautious 
step is proposed to be taken for the purpose of getting a salutary move 
on, why should it be blindly opposed? Sir, T have already said that T am 
not for divorces generally. My fnond, Sir Hari Singh Gour, in his 
enthusiasm quoted today from a resolution of the Women's Conference 
to show that they were for divorce for even other causes than these. I 
am afraid, he was 'unwittingly seeking a blow to his own case by quoting 
that as it might he implied that he is in favour of allowing divorces for 
all kinds of causes, however ^significant they may he. As I understood 
him on the last occasion when T heard him, T thought he said that his 
Bill was very much restricted and narrow and that led me to consider that 
I should, when there is so much opposition from the orthodox section, 
express my own opinion honestly. Bnt T was a little amused when he 
quoted from that resolution of the Women's Conference; perhaps he 
quoted it for the mere sake of quotation and T take it we are not going 
to follow those women who want to make this country also a country of 
divorces and a country of marriages for a time. 

An Honourable Member: That will be an advancement! 

Mr, Lalchand Navalrai: That will certainly not be an advancement. 
When you do not do a certain thing cautiously and wisely, you are not 
advancing in the right direction, but in the wrong one. Sir, let us take * 
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bird's ey^a view of what our young men are today thinking and how 
they are moving. Take this system of caste. See how you fi;nd these 
youngsters. Can you even recognize them, when they arc at the same 
table with Europe<ans and Muhammadans, that they are Hindus? Sir, 

I am not for a measure of course which will disintegrate our families. I 
do not want that the wife should lose that charm of the ideal that she 
possesses. 

Mr. N. M. Joshi (Nominated Non-Official): What about the husbands? 

Mr. Lalchand Navalrai: There is nothing wrong with the husbands. 

Mr. N. M. Joshi: But what is it? I ask you. 

Mr. Lalchand Ravalrai: But they are not throwing away their wives. 

Mr. Chairman (Mr. G. Morgan) : Order, order. Please continue. 

Mr. Lalchand Navalrai: So what I am submitting is this, that this 
Bill is a very cautious and restricted one. I shall, however, I must say, 
not be content with the Bill as it is. Tt requires drastic modification 
in the sense of defining what imbecility is and what kinds of leprosy and 
impotency should be causes for separation. For instance, lot us take 
the question of impotency. Now, impotency must be defined. In some 
cases impotency may be only a temporar\^ difficulty. Then, it is said that 
it is difficult to find out whether a man is impotent or not. This is not 
however as difficult ns it is imagined to ho. There are certain general 
principles which the eourts do apply in this matter. I know of a case — 
it was a Muhammadan case— where there was a question of impotency 
and that case was decided by the Juderes by putting these people on proba- 
tion. What T submit is this that the law has provided certain principles 
for the Judges to follow in this behalf. T know it is a difficult question, 
hut the Bill should not, on that account alone, be thrown out. This defect 
can be amended in the Select Committee. Now. Sir, T find on page 7 of 
the Bihar and Orissa opinions that they also eomplain Tliat there is no 
definition of these, terms. They say: 

“Sir Hnri Singh Croiir has not defined whnt he meana by imbecility. The word 
bas no genera.1 or recosrnised mejining in la.w. Tt has boon esnecially defined in certain 
Statutes in England, but it cannot be used witbont definition in an Tnd’.an Statute. 
The word may mean anytbincr from slicbt weakness of mind up to dangerous lunacy. 
There may be something to be said for taking power to di.ssolve a marriage if the 
husband is an incurable lunatic, but the vague word ‘imbecility’ would go much 
further than this. ' 

Sir Hari Singh (ronr has not explained what he means by impotenev. From the 
languages of the Statement of Ohiocts and Hensons it apnears tbit he wishes to enable 
n marriage to he dissolved when if is impossible for the husband to procreate children. 
Tn English law, the impotency which renders a marriage invalid is incurable inability. ” 

Therefore, amenfimente ‘could be made in fhe Select Committee to omit 
tihe word *'impotencv*’ and substitute in its place ''incurable infibility” 
and further "incurable imbecility and dangerous nr incurable lunacy”. 
Then, there would be absolutely no objection. With those words, Sir, T 
support the motion. 
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Pandit Satyendra Nath Sen: I rise to oppose the motion for the Select 
Committee moved by my pccuJiarly “orthodox'* friend, Sir Hari Singh 
Oour. 1 oppose tJie motion, because I am opposed to the principle of the 
Bill ill question. I think it is not necessary for me to make a very lengthy 
s])e('eli in order to press my point, because 1 made my point abundantly 
clear l)y an elaborate speech on the last occasion. 

I At this stage Mr. Deputy President (Mr. B. K. Slianmukliam Chetty) 
resumed the Chair.] 

1 was glad to find tliat none of the points raised by me was refuted by 
the Honoiiralile the Mover in his concluding speech on the last occasion 
at Simla and in tlie speech which he delivered this morning. I am also 
glad to find that this morning he only ayipealed to our sentiment and did 
not refer to the Shastraic view at all. Also he did not have recourse to 
wliat is called argiiwcntvm ad homincm which he adopted on the last 
occasion with high sounding words. He described us, the orthodox 
yieople, ns heartless and impervious to reason and all sorts of similar things. 
T was almost sanguine that on the last occasion we would have carried onr 
point could we avail ourselves of that opportunity. But, as Honour- 
able Members are aware, things took an unexpected turn and the 
discussion had to be postponed more than once for want of a quorum. 
From the reception that has been accorded to him this morning, T hope 
we shall be able to knock down the Bill even today. Sir Hari Singh Gour 
referred to the opinions collected by Government .and he has informed us 
that the opinions are divided, but he has omitted to mention that wo have 
got an overwhelming maioritv on onr side. {Voices: “Let us vote now.“) 
Mr. Bnjii has referred to nil those opinions and I need not go into the 
details. But T should like to read one or two lines from the opinion of the 
Honourable the Chief Commissioner of Ajmer- Merwara. He says: 

“T nadorstiind that in r.ome European countries, e.<7., Italy, no divorce of any sort 
is loirany rocotrnised and thnt oven in England dissohifion of marriage cannot he 
obtained heennse the hushriTid is mad or leprous. The "Bill under discussion, there- 
fore, goes further th?^n the Inw even in the most advanced countries of Europe.** 

T am also glad to find that thoughtful and learned men like Pandit 
Gangnnath Jha, esr-Vice-Chancellor of the Allahabad University, Sir N. R. 
Ch.atterjoe, <^cr-Chief Justice of the C.alcutta High Court, Sir Bipin Bihari 
Ghosh, fir- Judge of the Calcutta High Court, have in unmistakable terms 
condemned this Bill. Coming to the details of this Bill, T would prefer 
to he blind to its manifold defects, heennse otherwise the inv.nriable reply 
will he that those defects may be rectified in the Select Committee. T 
should, therefore, nnv gre.nter attention to the mist.aken ideas that are 
contained in the Bill. 

Mr, N. M. JoAi: Yon have shown them once. ^ 

Pandit Satyendra Hath Sen: Yes, and I shall refer to them again very 
briefly. In the very first place, the Honourable the Mover makes a 
mistake in referring to the practice of Niyoga which, as he puts it, ''pro- 
vided the wife with a companion of the husband when the husband himself 
was imbecile or impotent". This is a very mistaken idea, because the 
system of Niyoga did not provide the wife with a companion. The wife 
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was allowed to have* only one or two male children without indulging in 
any personal gratification. Then he refers to the rights to propeity. As 
a matter of fact, no husband is declared that he is not entitled to inheri- 
tance. J3ut theoretically even if he is so declared, his. sons, if possible, 
or his adopted son, can come in for inheritance, and the wife is not deprived 
of the right to property in any case. JSow, the passages quoted by him 
from Ndrada and Vasishtha arc all irrelevant, because they refer to pre- 
vious examination of the prospective bridegroom or to betrothal. And 
some of them have been mistranslated. For instance, in verse No. 16, 
the expression “have discharged their marital duties’* should have been 
put as “betrothed to each other*'. Again, in verse No. 24, “bridegroom’* 
should have been “prospective bridegroom”. Jn verso No. 97, “husband” 
should have been put as “betrothed husband” and the word “ djpat'* in 
the same verse No. 97 has been translated as “legal necessity” whereas 
the word “emergency” should have been a more appropriate term. Again, 
some of the translations are ridiculously inaccurate. For example, verge 
No. 24 has been put as: 

'*When a bridegroom goes abroad after having espoused a maiden, let the maiden 
wait till her menses have passed three times, and then choose another bridegroom.” 

Marriage was never a plaything with a Hindu girl and it could iioi 
have been dissolved after waiting for a small period of three months only. 
The translator on whom the Honourable the Mover also relies was able 
to pick up the really Shastraic view when he says : 

”The ‘choice of the bride’ or betrothal, being dissoluble on the discovery of a 
blemish (in either party), it follows that the act of joining the bride and bridegroom’s 
hands, that is, the ceremony of marriage, must be indissoluble.” 

This is the translator’s view and this view has been confirmed by 
Maiiu when he says : 

“Neither by sale nor by repudiation can a Hindu marriage be dissolved — the wifu 
can never be separated from her husband.” 

1 quoted the original verse on the previous occasion and J need not go 
into details now. This view of Manu has been confirmed by later writers 
such as the authors of the Mafiabirarata^ and the various Samhitas and of 
the well-known work named “Karma-Vipaka 

Then, again, in the verse quoted from Vashisth, tliero is a suppression 
of facts and also the translation is wrong. The word that is given in the 
translation is “remarried”. The original word is “pa/iarb/m”, which, as 
1 said before, is a technical term and, therefore, does not admit of a strict 
translation. It should have been left as it is. With the portion that has 
been suppressed, the passage will read as: 

“She is called 'punarhhu^ who leaving an imixttcnt, outcast or mad husband or after 
the death of her husband takes another lord”. 

This portion has been suppressed, vig., “after the death of her hus- 
band”, and this determines the status of the girl who takes another 
husband. 

I will now offer very short criticisms of some of the views expressed by 
the speakers today as well us on the previous occasion. The TTonoiirabh'. 
the Mover, while moving his motion on the last occasion, told us, referring 
to this Bill, that it had already been accepted in Baroda and probably in 
Mysore and some other Indian States. Sir, T have no information re- 
garding other Indian States, but so far as Mysore is concerned, I am in a 
position to say that there is no such enactment in that State. 
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Mr. B. V. Jadhav: In Baroda there is. 

Pandit Satyendra Nath Sen: May be, but so far as Mysore is con- 

ecrnod, it was a wrong information supplied to this House. 1 wrote to 
the Secretary of tJie Legislative Council of Mysore and, in reply, he 
informed me as follows : 

“In reply to your letter of the 7th instant, I am directed to state that there is no 
enactment in force in Mysore providing for divorce or dissolution of marriage among 
iU Indus.” 

I now come to my friend, Mr. Jadhav, on whom my Honourable 
friend, Sir Hari ISingh Gour, relies so much. In forming his view regard- 
ing ibis matter my friend, Mr. Jadhav, relied on a work on Artha-ShaatTa, 
wliieli is primarily a work on politics, in preference to works on Dharma* 
Shastra, such as those of Manu and others, which should be regarded as 
the sole authority in these matters; and, even then, the passages quoted 
by him were misunderstood and misapplied. 1 shall make my point clear 
by referring to one of those passages. In quoting from Kautilya, he says : 

“For seven mouths should u maiden, married with religious rites, await a husband 
who has left her without telling lier and whoso whereabouts are not known, etc.”. 

Lvideutly he refers to Kautilya, Chapter IV, passage No. 159. This is 
the translation given by Pandit Shama Sastri : 

“A young wife (kumari) whq is wedded in accordance with the customs of the first 
four kinds of marriage and whose husband has gone abroad and is unheard of shall 
wait for him for the period of seven menses, provided ho lias not announced his 
departure; but she sliall wait for him a year in case of his having announced the 
same.” 

Now, the word wliicdi occurs there i& ** kumari** which is a synonym 
of **kanyd** and what is the definition of ^^kanya**l It means an un- 
married girl, and so this also refers to betrothal, 

Mr. B. V. Jadhav*. What is the use of waiting if she is a 

Pandit Satyendra Nath Sen: Because our ancient Sliaatraharaa put a 
very great value on betrothal. They say that when there is a betrothal, 
the girl should wail for a reasonable period. The translation goes on: 

“In the ca.se of a husband wlio is gone aiu-oad, bbt who is not heard of, his wife 

shall, if she has received only a part <if sufkn from him, wait for him for the period 

of three menses; but if he is hoard of, she shall wait for him for the period 

of seven menses. A young wife (the original word is kumdri) who has received the 

whole amount of i^ylkn shall wait for Ihc period of five menses for her absent husband.” 

Sulka means the marriage -fee in the form of dowry. 

This certainly refers l^o betrothal; oth(3rwise there would have been 
no reference to sulka. The sulka liras or has not been fully paid up. 
That is the point. It lias been argued by Mr. Navalrcai today and Mr. 
Joshi On the last occasion that these things miglit have suited the society 
a thousand years ago, but not today. I do not see the force in this 
argument. What do they really mean? If morality and chastity were 
valuable a thousand years ago, they are and should be regarded as valuable 
even today. So there is no force in that cargument, viz,,, that it suited 
the society a tliousand years ago, not today. When a certain principle is 
ill question, these questions do not arise at all. When my friend, Pandit 
Jha, was speaking, there was an interjection from my Honourable friend, 
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the Mover, “Well, wliut is the ease with the husband?” it is a commoii 
slogan in this House in regard to this matter and it was uttered by several 
triends and by Mr. Joshi also. My answer to that is — ^the same thing 
as is the ease with the wife. There is no dissolution of iiiaiTiage eyeii 
if the wife is given up by the husband : he is bound to maintain her and 
look after her comforts. 71iere is no dissolution. Honourable Members 
should bear in mind that there is a difference between divorce and disso- 
lution; the two things are not identical!; even if there be a divorce, thero 
is no dissolution. {Sir, 1 shall finish very soon. I now come to the re- 
marks made by Dr. J)eSou/a who, I am sorry to see, is not here. He 
remarked that under the canon law such marriages were invalid and the 
question which would arise would be not a question of dissolution, but 
a declaration of the nullity of .marriage. That may be the case under the 
canon law, but, according to our sagos, the question is indeed one of dis- 
solution and not of nullity, because siicdi marriages are not invalid. It 
has been argued by some of my Honouniblo friends that the only object 
of mari’iage is procreation of children. But I beg to differ from them: 
procreation of cliildrcn may ])e one of the objects, but that is not the only 
object ; there av(\ other objects as well : for example., the performance of 
religious rites and observances. Even the adoption of a son is not possi- 
ble for a bachelor. An important person even is entitled to have pinda 
from his adopted son and he- is not entitled to adopt a son if he remains 
unmarried. At least that is the Hindu view point. I do not tliink I need 
proceed any furth(a\ If Honourable Members have any regard for opinion 
and experience, they will not brush aside the opinions expressed very 
strongly by men like the late Mr. rrladstone, Mr. Slcsscr. the Solicitor 
rmneral in the Labour Government of 1924, Lord Chief Justice Campbell, 
Justice Lindsay and the Lev. Graham. I would conclude my speech by 
quoting only two or three lines from the last named gentleman who says : 

“This one breach in the old law of indissoluble marriage has reacted disastrously 
on the .security of home life, and experience seems always to show that when once 
divorce is made possible on any pretext, the percentage of divorce increases year by 
year continuously.” 

Befort*. T resume my scat, I would Tc'quest Government not to remain 
iKuitral, l)ut to vote positively against the Bill, because if anyhow* this 
Bill is passed, the people will make them responsible, because the ordi- 
nary people niak(^ no distinction between the Government and the Logis- 
hitiire. With these words, I beg to oppose tlie Bill. 

An Honourable Member: The question may now be put. 

Mr. Deputy President (Mr. B. Tv. Rhanmukham Chetty) : I accept the 
<*k)sure. The question is that the que.stion be now put. 

The motion was adopted. 

Sir Hari Singh Qour: Sir, T shall take a very few minutes .... 

An Honourable Member: How many? 

Sir Hari Singh Gour: ... in my reply. I thank both sides of 
the House for the moderation of tone in vN’hich their speeches were 
couched; and, whatever may be the difference between myself and those 
who do not agree wnth me, I cannot disguise from myself the fact that 
there is a certain body of honest opinion opposed to the reform that I am 
advocating. T respect those who conscientiously feel that T am going 
^Hch in advance of the times. But T also hog of them to fake my word 


o 
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and give me the credit 1 give to them, that I also conscientiously feel 
that my society will never advance unless some of us take the step that 
I am taking of bringing Hindu society into line with modern conditions 
and modern thought. It may be that my friends and ourselves do not 
agree on this matter. But one thing is certain, that as I respect their 
opinion, they should also respect ours and, so far as the Government are 
concerned, I am rather surprised that the Government should adopt an 
attitude of neutrality upon a measure of such transparent justice. (Cries 
of “No, no.“) I should have thought that the Government on this 
measure would have reinforced our ranks by giving it tlie support which 
they have given in years past to such humanitarian measures as the 
suppression of saii, infanticide and other allied reforms. The reform that 
I am advocating is a reform of as wide-reaching a character. It is intend- 
ed to emancipate what is ordinarily called, perhaps euphemistically des- 
cribed, as the better half of man. It is to IJieir better half that I am giving 
this modicum of liberty without which her life is one of perpetual subjection 
and misery. I do not wish to detain the House. Thk stage is 
an intermediate stage. If the House permits me to take the Bill to the 
Select Committee, it will be only one step forward, and then it will be 
time for both sides of the House to reconsider the position and give their 
opinion after the Bill comes out from that Committee. Sir, I move. 

Mr. Deputy President (Mr. E. K. Shanmukham Chetty) : The question 
is: 


'That the Bill to remove certain doubts regarding the dissolution of marriages of 
persons professing the Hindu religion be referred to a Select Committee consisting of 
the Honourable the Law Member, Diwan Bahadur Harbilas Sarda, Raja Sir Yasudevii 
Rajah, Mr. S. G. Jog, Mr. S. C. Mitra, Sardar Sant Singh, Mr. N. M. Joshi, Rao 
Bahadur M. C. Rajah, Mr. A. Hoon, Mr. B. V. Jadhav, Mr. Muhammad Azhar Ali, 
IUa Bahadur S. R. Pandit, Mr. C. S. Ranga Iyer and the Mover, and that the number 
ofroeinbers whose presence shall be necessary to constitute a meeting of the Committee 
shall be five.” 


The Assembly divided : 


Gour, Sir Hari Singh. 
Hoon, Mr. A. 

Jadhav, Mr. B. V. 
Jog, Mr. S. G. 

Joshi, Mr. N. M. 
Lalcband Navalrai, Mr. 


AYKS— 12. 


Mitra, Mr. S. C. 

Pandit, Rao Bahadur S. R. 

Reddi. Mr. T. N. Ramakrishna. 
Sant Singh, Sardar. 

Sarda, Diwan Bahadur Harbilas. 
Sohan Singh, Sirdar. 


NOES— 11. 


Diutt, Mr. Amar Nath. 

Ghuznavi, Mr. A. H. 

Jha, Pandit Ram Krishna. 
Krishnamachariar, Raja Bahadur G. 
Misra, Mr. B. N. 

Mukherjoe, Rai Bahadur S. C. 

The motion was adopted. 


Neogy, Mr. K. C. 

Parma Nand, Bhai. 

Sen, Pandit Satyendra Nath. 
Singh, Mr. Gaya Prasad. 
Sitaramaraju, Mr. B. 


The Assembly then ndjoumed till Eleven of the Clock on Monday, the 
f.th February, 1983. • • 
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The Assembly met in the Assembly Chamber of the Council House at 
Eleven of the Clock, Mr. Deputy President (Mr. B. K. Shanmukham 
Chetty), in the Chair. j 


MEMBEB SWORN. 

Major-General Sir John Megaw, K.C.I.E., K.H.P., M.L.A. (Govern- 
ment of India : Nominated Official). 


QUESTIONS' AND ANSWERS. 

Treatment meted out to Indians in Adstralta and New Zealand. 

116. *Mr. Gaya Prasad Singh: (a) Has the attention of Government 
been drawn to the Fiji Samacher^ Suva, Fiji, dated the 10th September, 
1932 (page 3), in which a letter, dated the 25th July, 1932, from Mr. R. K. 
Sarosh Irani of the Sarosh Motor Works, Ltd., of Nasik, Bombay, addressed 
to the Private Secretary to H. E. the Viceroy and Governor General of 
India, has appeared, detailing the humiliating and discriminatory treat- 
ment w’hich was meted out to him in Auckland, Sydnej’, Melbourne, 
Adelaide, and Freemantle, by the passport authorities, while passintP 
through Australia and New Zealand in 1932? Have Government inquired, 
or do they propose to inquire into this matter? If not, why not? 

(b) Are Government in a position to state how many Australians and 
New^ Zealanders annually visit India on the average; and do Government 
propose to adopt the same measure of reciprocity treatment meted out to 
them as the Indians receive in those coirntries?" If not, why not? 

Mr. G. S. Bajpal: (a) and (b). Government have seen the letter refer- 
red to by the Honourable Member. His attention is invited to the reply given 
by me to question No. 483 in this House on the 20th September, 1932. 
No reply has yet been received to the eiiquiry made. Government have 
no information about the number of Australians <Tnd New Zealanders who 
visit India annually. Honourable Member will, T am sure, agree that until 
a reply has been received and considered, the Government of India cannot 
decide what would be the most suitable action to take. 

Mr. Gaya Prasad Singh: May I take it that wlicn the reply comes, it 
will be placed on the table of the House ? 

Mr, G. S. Bajpai: I shall consider that question. Sir. 

( 179 ) 


A 
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Refusal by the Government of Fiji to grant Permission to Pandit 
Shree Krishna Sharma to return to Fiji. 

116. *Mr. Gaya Prasad Singh.: Are Government aware that the 

Government cf Fiji have refused to grant permission to Pandit Shree 
Krishna Sharma, Missionary of the Arya Pratinidhi Sabha of Fiji, whose 
name appears on the electoral roll of the Southern Division of the Colony, 
to return to Fiji? If so, why? 

The Honourable Sir Harry Haig: Yes. It is understood that it was 
apprehended by the Fiji Government that his activities were likely to cause 
communal trouble. 

Mr. Gaya Prasad Singh: May I know what evidence is in the possession 
of Government to indicate that his activities will be in the direction men- 
tioned in the reply? 

The Honourable Sir Harry Haig: It is not a question of evidence in 
the possession of the Govemment of Indian This is action taken by the 
Fiji Govemment. 

Hr. Gaya Prasad Singh: Do I understand that the Government of 
India did not take any steps to ask the Fiji Govemment whether their 
action was taken on any evidence or not ? 

The Honourable Sir Harry Haig: So far as the Home Department are 
concerned, the answer is certainly in the negative. We do not correspond 
with the Governments of the Colonies. 

Dr. Ziauddin Ahmad: May I ask w’^hat is the nature of the permission? 
Is it in the shape of a visa by the Consul of the Fiji Govemment, or is the 
permission taken of the Govemment of Fiji themselves? 

The Honourable Sir Harry Haig: I think possibly if Honourable Mem- 
bers wish to pursue these points it wdll be desirable that they should 
address themselves to the fountain of knowledge in this House, my Hon- 
ourable friend, Mr. Bajpai. 

Dr. Ziauddin Ahmad: Is it only a visa by the Consul, or has every 
permission letter to go to the Fiji Government themselves for opinion? 

Mr. G, S. Bajpai: The position at the present moment is that the Gov- 
ernment of Fiji do not allow anybody to go into Fiji without their prior 
consent. 

Mr. Gaya Prasad Singh: Is it not a fact that this particular gentleman 
is an inhabitant of Fiji itself and that his name appears on the electoral 
rolls of that country, and I should like to know for how long he has been 
asked to remain out of Fiji? 


Mr. G. S. Bajpai; T do not happen to know for how long he has been 

• asked to remain out of Fiji, nor do I know whether he is a permanent in- 
habitant of Fiji. What T submitted was that the Govemment of Fiji 

• do not now allow people to go back without their prior consent. 
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Mr. S. 0« Mitra: Does it apply in the case of a person who is a perma* 
nent resident of Fiji and who comes out temporarily to India for a visit? 

Mr. O. S. Bajpai: 1 take it that it does not apply to people who axe 
born and domiciled in Fiji, but people who had been there previously as a 
matter of purely temporary residence — their case this is necessary. 

Mr. Gaya Prasad Singh: May I take it that the Government of India 
have taken no steps and do not propose to take any steps in the matter 
of enquiring whether the judgment of the Fiji Government has been exer- 
cised with proper discretion or not? 

ICr. G. S. Bajpaii: The position is that the Government of India have 
not been approached by the gentleman concerned. They cannot very well 
move in the matter without some formal reference to them. 

Restriction on the Issue of Passports to Indians going to Fiji. 

117. *Mr. Gaya Prasad Singh: Have Government received any com- 
munication from the Government of Fiji, or any other authority, to restrict 
the issue of passports to Indians going to Fiji, unless they produce a 
written permission of the Fiji authorities? If so, what reply have Govern- 
ment given to this request; and why have Indians been singled out for 
this discrimination? 

Mr. H. A. P. Metcalfe: Yes. The Fiji Government represented that 
sex disproportion in the local Indian population was very marked and re- 
quested that no passport or visa for Fiji thould be granted to any Indian 
male unless: 

(a) he is accompanied by his wife, or 

(b) he produces evidence that he is a resident of Fiji, or 

(c) the consent of the Fiji Government is first obtained. 

The Government of India have accepted the request and issued instruc- 
tions accordingly to passport issuing authorities in India. 

There is no discrimination against Indians since like restrictions are 
imposed on other races when similar sex disproportion exists. 

Indian Students in the Schools of Fiji. 

118. *Mr. Gaya Prasad Singh: Will Government kindly state the 
approximate number of Indian students in the schools of Fiji, and the 
amount of expenditure over their education, and over the education of 
European students in the Colony? 

Mr. G. S. Bajpai: According to the latest available Annual Report of 
the Department of Education in Fiji, which is for the year 1931, the total 
number of Indians enrolled in all schools was 4,531. The net expenditure 
on the education of Indians and Europeans was .49,815-15-8 and 
^5,762-16-9, respectively. 

A 2 
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Prohibition of the Use of Hindi Readers by Ramdas Gaur in Indiai 

Schools in Fiji. 

119. *Mr. Gaya Prasad Singh: Is it a fact that the use of Hindi readers 
by Ramdas Gaur in Indian schools in Fiji has been prohibited? If so, why 1 
And since when? 

Mr. G. S. Bajpai: I place on the table copy of a question asked or 
the subject in the Legislative Council of Fiji in October, 1932, and the 
answer given to it. Government of India have no further information. 


Extract from the Indian Memhere' Questions and the liepHes thereto at the Octohe\ 
Session, 1932, of the Fiji Legislative Council, 

* * * * » * H 


Question — 

58. Will the Government be so good as to state : 

(«) whether the use of Hindi readers by Ramdas Gaur in Indian Schools has beer 
prohibited ? 

(b) if the answer bo in the affirmative, reason or reasons for prohibiting suet 
Readers ? 

(c) the authority that recommended their prohibition? 

(d) grounds of his recommendations upon which the prohibition order was made? 

(e) whether the Government will consider appointing a Committee to ‘examine the 
suitability or otherwise of these Readers and others in use and to report upon the 
justification or otherwise of the action taken? 

An.su’er — 

68. («) Section 23, sub-section 7(e) of the Education Ordinance 1929 states that with 
respect to all registered or recognisjed schools no books of secular instruction shall 
be used which are nob approved by the Board. The Hindi readers by Ram Das Gaur 
have not been so approved. 

(b), (c) and (d). The Board of Education does not give reasons for its decisions 
made under the powers conferred on it by the Ordinance. 

(e) The answer is in the negative. 

*•*«»»• 


Areas in Fiji closed for the Settlement of Indians. 

120. *Mr. Gaya Prasad Singh: Will Government kindly state if there 
are certain areas in Fiji which are closed for the settlement of Indian 
subjects in that Colony? If sc, what are such areas, and why is this 
restriction? 

I j 

Mr. G, S. Ba]pai: I place on the table relevant extracts from a 
question and answer on this subject in the Fiji Legislative Council. 


Extracts from re /fuestion and answer during the October Session, 1932, of the Fiji 
Legislative Council, regarding areas^ closed for the settlement of Indians in Fiji. 

* * * * « « * 


Question-^ 

65. Will the Government he so good as to inform this Council : 

(rt) the names of the districts or parts of such districts and areas in each of them 
closed for the settlement of the Indian subjects of His Majesty resident in Fiji? 

(&) reason or reasons for closing such areas to Indians? 
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Amv39.r^ 

65. (a) The provinces of Cakaudrove; Serna (the interior part behind the coastal 
range); Tailevu North (that part north of the Waidalici River); the Lau Group; the 
Lomaiviti Group ; the Yasawa Group and the islands of Kadavu and Beqa. The above 
mentioned parts of the Colony are reserved from general agricultural settlement, except 
in special cases such as store site leases, and so on. 

(d) The general interests of the Colony. 

• . < 

t ♦ *•* ♦ • * 


Appointment op Indians as Jurors, Assessors or Justices op the 

Peace in Fiji. 

121. *Mr. Gaya Prasad Singh: Is it a fact that no Indian residents 
in Fiji has ever been appointed Jurors, or Assessors, or Justices of the 
Peace in that Colony? If so, why is this restriction; and what steps have 
Government taken or propose to take in this matter? 

Mr. G. S. Ba]pai: I place on the table a copy of the interpellations 
on the subject in the last October session of the Fiji Legislative Council. 
As the question of appointing Indiansu as Justices of the Peace and Jurors 
and Assessors is engaging the attention of the Colonial Government, no 
action on the part of the Government of India ia called for at pre&ent. 


Extract from the Indian Meinhtrs' Questions and the Bcplies thereto at the October 
Session, 1932, of the Fiji Legislative Council. 

* * * ♦ ♦ 

Question — 

72. Will the Government bo pleased to inform this Council : 

(а) whether the Government has considered the necessity for the appointment of 
Indians as Justices of Peace? 

{h) if the answer be in the affirmative, the decision arrived at? 

(c) if the answ’er be in the negative, whether the Government will be pleased to 
consider the question and appoint, wherever necessary, some Indians as Justices of 
Peace ? 

Answer’^ 

72. (a) The Governor has under consideration the question of making appointments 
of one or more Fijian and Indian Justices on the occasion of the King's Birthday. 

(б) No undertaking can be given. 

(c) Does not arise. 


Question^ 


73, Will the Government be so good as to state the steps taken to recommend the 
inclusion of Indian names on the lists of Jurors and Assessors of this Colony? 

.^1 ns u'cr-^ 


73. No new list of jurors and assessors has been made since the enactment of the 
Jurors and Assessors Ordinance 1932, wffiicli was passed in the July session of the 
late Council. A new list will be prepared in May, 1933. Every male person between 
the ages of 21 and 60 years resident in the Colony, and possessing the iiecessiiry quali- 
ncations mentioned in the Ordinance, is liable to bo included. 

Any person whose name is omitted from the list may [by Section 6 (4)] appear 
before the Chief Justice either personally or by an advocate and assert his right to 
serve as a juror. 


Prom the list so made the Chief Justice will select a sufficient number of persons 
qualified by education and character to serve as assessors in criminal cases. At present 
there are no Indians on the list, but should suitable Indians be included in the lists 
next year the Chief Justice will no doubt give full effect to the provisions of the 
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Facilities iron the Education of Indian Children in Fiji. 

122. •Mr. GAya Prasad Singh: Will Government kindly state whether 
any facilities for the education of Indian children in the Dreketi, Nasara- 
waqa Biia, and Savusavu areas of Vanualevu in Fiji, are provided? If 
so, how many educational institutions have been in existence there, and 
what is the annual expenditure involved? Wliat steps have been taken 
to encourage the spread of education among the Indian settlers in Fiji? 

Mr, O. S. Bajpai: I place on the table relevant extracts from a 
question and answer on the subject in the Fiji Legislative Council. The 
Government of India liavo no information regarding the number of 
educational institutions in the areas mentioned or the annual expenditure 
thereon. As regards the last part of the question, the attention of the 
Honourable Member is invited to the reply given in this House to part 
(d) of his question No. 549 on the 29th February, 1932. 


Extract from Fiji Letjislative Council^ October Semon^ 1932. 
****** 
Indian Members’ Questions and tlie Replies thereto. 


The Member for the Indian Southern Dividon : 


Question — 

77. Will the Government be pleased to state : 

(a) whether any facilities for the education of Indian children in the Dreketi, 
Nasarawaqa, Bua, and Savusavu areas of Vanualevu are provided? 

(h) whether the Government has considered the educational needs of these areas in 
Vanualevu? 

(c) v/hat steps do the Government propose to take to establish in each of these areas 
a school for Indian children? 


* * * * * * • 

Ansu'cr— 

77. (a) Indian pupils may be enrolled in schools established at Dreketi and Nasara- 
waqa. 

(6) The educational needs of every part of Fiji are under constant consideration. 

(c) Educational facilities are being gradually extended throughout the Colony as 
finances permit. 

* * * * » * ’ » 


Indians repatriated from Fiji. 

123, *Mr, Oaya Prasad Singh: Will Government kindly give the 
number of Indians repatriated from Fiji during the last five years? How 
many of them have returned to that Colony; and what ha^ become of those 
who have been repatriated to this country? 
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Mr. O. S. Bajpai: The number of Indian repatriates from Fiji during 
1932 is not yet known. The figures for the 5 years ending 31sb 
December, 1931, are as follows: 


Year. 

1927 

1028 

1929 

1930 

1931 


Number of repatriates. 
. . 984 

973 
653 

. • 642 

171 


So far as the Government of India are aware, only 350 persons were 
assisted by the Government of Fiji to go back to that Colony in 1928. 
The presumption is that the remainder of the repatriates have been 
absorbed in India. The Government of India have no information as to 
what has happened to them; a few may be amongst the returned 
emigrants in the camp at Calcutta. 


Equality of the Status of Indians in Fiji. 

124. *Mr. Gaya Prasad Singh : Will Government kindly state : 

(а) whether they are aware of the pledge given in 1875, during the 

reign of Her Majesty Queen Victoria, by Lord Salisbury, on 
behalf of Her Majesty’s Government, to the following effect: 

“Above all things, the Colonial laws and their administration will be such that 
the Indian settlers will be, in all respects, free men with privileges no 
whit inferior to those of any other class of Her Majesty’s subjects resident 
in the Colonies.”? 

(б) whether the Government of Fiji did in the year 1920, after full 

discussion with the European Elected Members of the Legis- 
lative Council of Fiji and with the approval of the Secretary 
of State for the Colonies, give the pledge required by the 
Government of India that the position of Indians in Fiji would 
be equal to those of any other class of His Majesty’s subjects 
resident in Fiji? 

(c) \i'hether they are aware of the resolution passed in 1921, 

at the Imperial Conference, under the authority and seal of 
the Dominion Ministers and of important representatives of 
the British Cabinet, the spirit of which was that India, having 
now been admitted as an equal member of the British Empire, 
should no longer be subjected to any disability and that the 
British Indians lawfully domiciled in any part of the Empire 
should bo given the full and unrestricted rights of British 
citizenship? 

(d) whether the Government of Fiji undertook to introduce into the 

Legislative Council of Fiji an Ordinance giving effect to the 
pledge referred to in (b) above? If so, with wdiat result? 

Mr. G. S. Bajpai: (a), (6), (c) and the first part of (d). Yes. 

As regards the second part of part (d) of the question, the Government 
of Fiji have not passed any Ordinance on the subject, presumably 
because the two main questions of the political and the municipal 
franchise have come in for separate treatment. . } 
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Common Roll and Representation of Indians on the Legislative 

Council in Fui. 

126. *Mr. Gayia Prasad Singh: (a) Is it a fact that in British Guiana 
and Mauritius, a common electoral roll and a common franchise are in 
vogue? Why is not such a system introduced in Fiji? 

(b) Is it not a fact that about 4,000 Europeans in Fiji have the right 
to elect 6 representatives, while more than 75^000 Indians can elect only 
3, and the natives of Fiji numbering over 95,000 have no representation 
at all in the Fiji Council? 

(c) Is it not a fact that the official seats are always filled by Europeans, 
and if so, why are they given additional representation? What steps have 
been taken by the Government of India to redress this state of things? 

Mr. G. S. Bajpai: (a) The answer to the first part is in the affirmative. 
As regards tlie second part, the attention of the Honourable Member ia 
invited to the reply given by the Honourable Sir Fazl-i-Husain to part (d) 
of his question No. C34 in this House on the 22nd September, 1931. 

(b) The position is that Europeans elect six members and Indians 
three, while Fijians have three nominated representatives. 

(c) The answer to the first part is, ye«, but the official seats are 
filled by officers in virtue of the posts held by them and not as 
represent ativea of the European community. As regards the second 
part, the attention of the Honourable member is invited to the answer 
given by me .to his unstarred question No. 22 on the 4th September, 
1928. 


Aeroplane Flight to Badri Nath during Jatra Season. 

126. *Mr. Gaya Prasad Singh: Is it a fact that recently Mr. R. N. 
Chawla made a flight from Delhi to Joshi IMuth (about 14 miles south of 
Badri Nath, in the District of Garhwal, U. P.) in a Puss Moth teroplane 
in about 5 hours and 30 minutes only? Are Government aware that Badri 
Nath is an important place of pilgrimage for the Hindus? What facilities, 
if any, are Government prepared to give to any undertaking for seroplane 
flights to Badri Nath to carry pilgrims during the Jatra season? 

The Honourable Sir Prank Noyce: There is no official information 
about the flight made by Mr. R. N. Chawla from Delhi to Joshi Muth, 
but Government have seen a report to the effect that SAich a flight was 
made without landing. 

The reply to the second part of the question is in the affirmative. 

So far as Government are aware, the country around the Badri Nath 
temple is unsuitable for landing grounds, while the altitude which is 
over 10,000 feet precludes the landing or taking off there by normal 
ieroplanes even if the site were otherwise suitable for the establishment 
of an prodrome. 

Forged Ten- Rupee Notes in the Currency Note Press, Nasik. 

127. *Mr. Gaya Prasad Singh: (a) With reference to my starred ques- 
tion No. 1325 (a) of 21st November, 1932, will Government kindly state 
the number of the series, forgeries of which were detected at 51 places. 
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and what was the number of the series of the 158 ten-rupee currency 
notes stolen from the .Currency Note Press? 

(6) Will Government kindly state if the paper of the forged notes bore 
any star water-mark, and appeared similar to genuine paper? 

The Honourable Sir George Schuster: With your permission, Sir, I 
will deal with questions Nos. 127 to 140 together. 

Enquiry is being made and complete replies will be laid on the table 
in due course. 

Stab Water-marked Currency Notes printed in the Currency Note 

Press, Nasik. 

j-128. *Mr. Gaya Prasad Singh: Are Government aware that ten-rupee 
star water-marked currency notes printed in the Currency Note Press, 
Nasik Poad, arc still being received by currency authorities and so far 
more than 158 genuine notes printed in the Currency Note Press, but not 
issued officially to the public, have been received by them? If so, will 
Government kindly state how this could be possible, and the actual 
number of genuine notes so far received? 

Verification of Spoiled or Rejected Currency Notes in tub Currency 

Note Press, Nasik. 

tJ29. ’^Mr. Gaya Prasad Singh: (a) Witli reference to my starred ques- 
tion No. G of the 5th September, 1932, w’ill Government kindly state if 
the six million ten-rupee notes and the balance of 592 roams of currency 
note-paper, after printing the above six million notes which had to be 
destroyed due to the design being stopped, were thoroughly verified and 
checked before destruction l)y an officer entirely independent of the Master, 
jSeeurity Printing, India, who is also ex-officio Controller of Stamps? If 
so, will Government kindly state the name and designation of the officer 
who verified them and place liis report on the table? If not, will Govern- 
ment kindly state by wliom the verification "was done, and whether Govern- 
ment consider such verification by officers in any way subordinate to the 
Master safe and feel satisfied? 

(h) Will Government kindly state how' the stocks of water-marked 
Currency Note Papers botli in the store and in process under the Control 
Department of the Press are verified periodically? Is it not a fact that 
such verifications are not done quite independently of the Master? Is it 
not a fact that the water-marked paper in store or in process are never 
verified by tlie auditors nor do they check the internal accounts of cun*ency 
notes and \vatermarkcd paper maintained by the Control Department? 
D so, wdiy? What is the procedure of verification adopted in the differ- 
ent currency offices, and whether the same system could not bo introduced 
in the Press? Are there any rules for such verifications laid down by the 
Government, and if so, do they apply in the Press? 

(c) What is the procedure adopted by the authorities in verifying 
spoiled notes which are destroyed frequently? Is it not a fact that they 
are verified and destroyed by an officer subordinate to the- Master? Has 
system not been objected to by the audit authorities? 


tFor answer to this question, see ansiver to question No. 127. 
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Conviction and Sentence of the Perpetrators of Thefts in the 
Currency Note Press, Nasik. 

fl30. *Mr. Oaya Prasad Singh: (a) With reference to my starred ques- 
tions No. 1329 of 21st November, 1932, and No. 6(d) of the 6th September, 
1932, will Government kindly state how the perpetrator of the thefts in 
the Currency Note Press, Nasik, was convicted and sentenced by the 
Court to a term of imprisonment when “thefts are not reported to 
Magisterial Courts”? Will Government kindly state the name of the 
Court which passed the orders, and whether the Master received a copy of 
this judgment? If so, will Government kindly place a copy of this 
judgment on the table, or in the Library of the House? 

(b) Is it not a fact that when thefts of currency notes are discovered, 
information is given to the Police who try to trace out the culprits and 
when they are traced they are tried by a court of law for the offence? 
Will Government kindly state how many such culprits were tried by courts 
and place copies of the judgments in the Library ? 

(c) Is it not a fact that while passing orders in a certain case of theft 
in 1928, the Magistrate adversely commented on the supervision of the 
Control Supervisor, and recommended departmental action against him? 
If so, will Government kindly place a copy of this judgment on the table, 
and state how the Magisterial recommendation was carried out? 


Shortage of Five-Rupee Note Sheets in the Currency Note Press, 

Nasik. 

tl3l. Oaya Prasad Singh: (a) With reference to my starred ques- 
tion No. 1330 (a) of 21st November, 1932, will Government kindly state 
why the responsibility for the shortage of five-rupee sheets in the Currency 
Note Press, Nasik, could not be fixed on any particular individual? Was 
nobody put in charge thereof? 

(6) Will Government kindly state why Mr. M. H. PatePs increment 
was withheld for three months? Is it a fact that five-rupee sheets were 
found short from his charge? Who else than Mr. Patel could have been 
responsible for this shortage? 


Departmental Action taken against the Supervisors retained or 
retrenched in the Currency Note Press, Nasik. 

•j^l32. *Mr. Gaya Prasad Singh: (a) W^ill Government state with reference 
to my starred question No. 1332 of 21st November, 1932, if any depart- 
mental action was ever taken against any of tlie supervisors retained in 
the Currency Note Press, Nasik? If so, against whom, and for what 
reasons? Is it not a fact that Mr. Mainker’s increment was withheld for 
a certain period? 

(h) Will Government kindly state if any departmental action was ever 
taken against any of the supervisors retrenched and if any of them had 
unsatisfactory service to his credit? If so, will Government give parti- 
culars ? 


+For answer to this question, «ea answer to question No. 127. 
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Appointment op Adya Gaud Brahmins in the Currency Note Press, 

Nasik. 

*1*133. *Mr. Gaya Prasad Singh: (a) With reference to my starred ques- 
tion No. 12 of the 5th September, 1932, and question No. 1332 (b) of 21st 
November, 1932, will Government kindly state how the replies of the two 
questions could be reconciled, in view of the fact that in reply to the former 
it has been said that the Chief Supervisor of the Currency Note Press, 
Nasik, and five assistants come from Eatnagiri district, while in reply to the 
latter it has been said that he does not hail from Eatnagiri? Will Govern- 
ment kindly state which of the replies is correct? 

(5) With reference to my starred question No. 1332 (d) of 21st 
November, 1932, is it not a fact that four Adya Gaud Brahmin Assistant 
Supervisors of Eatnagiri district, viz., Messrs., V. B. Khot, A. E. Desai, 
(j. V. Desai and K. E. Zarapkar were appointed after the appointment of 
the Chief Supervisor in the Press and not only three as stated in the reply 
thereto? Is it not a fact that another Adya Gaud Brahmin Assistant 
Supervisor, Mr. M. V. Naik and one Gaud Saraswat Assistant Supervisor. 
]\rr. K. N. Kamat of Eatnagiri district were also appointed in the Press 
after tliat date, in addition to the one Adya Gaud Brahmin Assistant 
Supervisor w*ho was already there, viz.^ Mr. Mainker of Eatnagiri district 
making the total appointments conferred on Adya Gaud Brahmins six, and 
Gaud Saraswat one out of the total appointments of 15 Assistant Super- 
visors ? 


ift 

Assistant Supervisors of Different Communities appointed in the 
Currency Note Press, Nasik. 

tl34. Gaya Prasad Singh: With reference to my starred question 

No. 1332 (c) of 2l8t November, 1932, will Government clearly state the 
numbers of the appointments which were conferred on tlie members of the 
different communities out of the total appointments of 15 Assistant Super- 
visors in the Currency Note Press, Nasik? 


Special Qualifications required for the Posts of the Master and 
Deputy Master of Nasik Presses. 

tl36. *Mr. Gaya Prasad Singh: With reference to my starred question 
No. 1334 of 21st November, 1932, will Government state for what parti- 
cular superior posts Messrs. Kapoor and Das Gupta are being trained, and 
also state what special qualifications are required for the posts of the 
Master and the Deputy Master of the Nasik Presses? If no Indian is 
available at present, when will Indians be taken for being trained for these 
two particular posts? Why are not arrangements being made to Indianise 
these two posts after the present incumbents? 

European Style Quarters for Indians in the Currency Note Press, 

Nasik. 

tl36. ’Mr. Gaya Prasad Singh: (a) With reference to my starred ques- 
tion No. 1326 of 21st November, 1932, will Government state if an Indian 
who has been to Europe is considered 6t to occupy European style 
quarters or not? Is it not a fact that Mr. I. M. Das, an officer of the 

tFor answer to this question, see answer to question No. 127. 
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Photo-Litho Department of the Currency Note Press, Nasik, received hia 
training in Europe? Was he offered European style -quarters? If not, 
why not? Will he now be offered a suitable one? 

(b) Is it a fact that Mr. S. K. Bose, an Indian Printing Supervisor, was 
given special leave to proceed to England to acquire higher knowledge in 
the art of printing, and he is now England-returned? Was Mr. Bose 
offered European style quarters after his return from England? If not, 
why not? Will he now be offered a suitable one? 

(c) Will Government kindly state if any of the Indian officers at present 
occupying European style quarters had ever been to Europe? If not, why 
were not Messrs. Das and Bose given preference over them in the allot- 
ment of European style quarter^? Will Government kindly define clearly 
‘‘Indian style**, and “European style’*? 

(d) Will Government kindly state what rate is charged for water 
consumed beyond the free supply, and also under what rules this free 
supply is at ail given? What amount can be recovered annually by stopping 
this free supply of water, and charging for all water consumed at the usual 
rate? Arc Government prepared to consider the desirability of stopping 
this free supply as a measure of retrenchment and economy? Is it a fact 
that Government have to purchase every drop of water supplied free? 


Allotment of Residential Quarters in the Currency Note Press, 

Nasik. 

flSV. *Mr. Gaya Prasad Singh: (a) With reference to my starred ques- 
tion No. 1336 of the 21st November, 1932, will Government state if the 
Master of the Nasik Press and other persons paying rent under the rule 
get 10 per cent, of their pay as compensatory allowance in lieu of quarters? 
li so, does this not mean that Government do not practically got anything 
for the costly quarters? 

(b) Will Government state why Miss Griffin was not given third grade 
European style quarters, instead of 2nd grade? Is it a fact that she is 
getting Rs. 130. p. m,? If 3rd grade quarters cannot suitably house a 
person living in European style, will Goveinmont state why they were 
built at all? What is the cost of each of the 3rd grade quarters? 

(c) Will Government state what is the cost of quarters occupied by an 
officer drawing a pay similar to the Master in New Delhi? Is it worth 
Rs. 1 lakh and 12 thousand? 

Results of the Audit of the Accounts of Architects of Nasik Buildings. 

+138. *Mr. Gaya Prasad Singh: (a) Are Government aware that the 
Auditor-General in his Memorandum No. T.-775-Admn.-356-29, dated 
8th July, 1932, on the results of the audit of the accounts of the architects 
of Nasik buildings has said that the post-audit done by the Accountant 
General, Bombay, showed that “excesses had been incurred on several 
sub-w,orks of the estimate which should have received the prior sanction 
of the Government of India, and that in some cases there had also been 
apparent extravagances**? If so, will Government please state what those 
items are on which excesses were incurred and extravagances made, toge- 
ther with the amount sanctioned and amount actually spent? 


+For answer to this question, see answer to question No. 127. 
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(b) Is it not a fact that ’‘in many cases it was impossible to trace 
measurements and quantities into the bills**? If so, will Government 
please state through whose negligence these things occurred, and what 
steps, if any, were taken against him? 

(c) Will Government please state why excesses over the already 
revised estimate and extravagances were at all allowed to be passed, and 
why those responsible were not made to suffer instead of making the 
Government to provide for excesses and extravagances? Is it not a fact 
that excesses and extravagances were made to provide for luxuries which 
tlie Government could ill afford? 

{(1) Is it not a fact that in case of the buildings of the Currency Note 
Press and the Central Stamp Store also, excesses were incurred without 
the sanction of the Government of India? Is it not a fact that over- 
payments were also made to the architects, and the authorities controlling 
payments did not know that over-payments were actually made? Is it 
u'^t a fact that in one case an excess payment of Rs. 2,651 was made, 
and in another Rs. 1,524? What steps, if any, were taken against those 
tlirough whose carelessness such over-payments occurred? 

(e) Is it not a fact that measurement records were also deficient? 
Are Government satisfied that payments for works actually not done have 
not been made, and the Government have not sustained any loss in any 
way? Why could not the whole thing be measured again to the satisfac- 
tion of the proper authorities? Are Government satisfied that materials 
charged for in the bills have been actually used? 

Technical Apprentices employed in the Presses at Nasik. 

fl39. *Mr, Oaya Prasad Singh: Will Government kindly state the 
number of technical apprentices now employed in the Presses at Nasik, 
together with their names, daily wVges, and the name of the communities 
to which they belong? Are not Trj|ost of them Anglo-Indians? 

Application of the Factory Rules to the Currency Note Press, Nasik. 

fl40. *Mr. Gaya Prasad Singh: (a) Are the Presses at Nasik governed 
by Factory Rules, and subject to inspection by Factory Inspectors? 

(6) HjOw many persons are intended to be accommodated, and how many 
persons are actually accommodated in the Currency Note Press? What is the 
floor-area of the Press? Of what material is the roof of the Press made? 
How does this material lielp to diminish .or to add to the heat inside the 
press during the hot summer days? 

(c) What are the arrangements for ventilation inside the Currency Note 
Press? Are the arrangements for ventilation adequate, and have they 
been testified to be so by the Faefory Inspectors? If so, will a copy of 
the relevant portion of the inspection report bo laid on the table? If not, 
do Government propose to have the ventilation arrangements approved of 

testified to by a Factory Inspector? 

(d) Is it not a fact that in such a big building, only about two dozen 
small holes at a height of about two feet from the ground level and narrow 
streaks of opening in the sky lights have been provided for ventilation for a 


tFor answer to this question, see answer to question No. 127. 
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large number of men working inside? If so, do Government consider that 
such an arrangement will be sufi&cient and would meet the requirements 
of the men working inside? 

(e) Are Government aware that such arrangement for ventilation is 
keenly suffered in the hot summer days, specially as the roof of the Press 
is made of thin corrugated asbestos sheets? 

Lease of the Bombay, Baroda and Central India Railway* 

141. *Mr. Gaya Prasad Singh: Will Government kindly state when the 
lease of the Bombay, Baroda and Central India Railway last expired, and 
'whether any extension was given to the Company, and for how long? 

Mr, P. B. Rau: The contract of the Bombay, Baroda and Central 
India Railway Company originally provided for its detennination at the 
end of 1930 or any succeeding fifth year. A supplemental agreement was 
entered into in 1913 by which thi-s provision wa^ cancelled and the 
contract was made determinable at the end of 1941 or any succeeding 
fifth ye^r. 


Lease OF THE “Bengal Nagpur Railway. 

142. *Mr. Gaya Prasad Singh: Will Government kindly state whether 
any extension was given to the lease of the Bengal Nagpur Railway? If 
so, when; and when will its term expire? 

MDr. P, R. Rau: The contract of the Bengal Nagpur Rdlway Company 
was extended in 1912. It is now terminable at the end of 1950 or of any 
succeeding fifth year. I 

Taking over by Government of the Bengal and North Western 

Railway. 

143. *Mr, Gaya Prasad Singh: When do Government propose to take 
over the Bengal and Northwestern Railway? 

Mr, P. R, Rau: Under the terms of the contract, which was recently 
entered into with the Bengal and North Western Railway, Government 
has the option of purchasing the Company’s railway on the 31st 
December, 1937, or the 31st December, 3942, on giving 12 calendar 
months’ previous notice in writing. The earliest date on which notice 
can be given is therefore nearly 4 years# hence. 

Mr. K, Ahmed: What is the attitude of the Government towards 
purchasing this Company-managed Railway? 

Mr. P. R. Ban: It is a little premature to think of a situation that 
may arise four years hence. The prewnt contract was entered into on 
the advice of a Select Committee of this House. 

Dr. Ziauddln Ahmad: Is it not possible to give notice earlier than 
1937? 


Mr. P. B. Ban: No. 
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Mr. N. M. Joshi: May I ask why Government did not purchase this 
Railway especially when money is cheap now? 

Mr. P. B. Bau: It was not cheap at the time when the contract fell 
due. 

Mr. K. Ahmed: May I ask what is the proportion of the shares of 
Government in this Company-managed Railway? 

Mr. P. B. Bau: Government do not hold any shares in this Railway. 

Mr. K. Ahmed: What is the proportion of shares held by various 
private people ? 

Mr. P. B. Bau: All the shares are held by private people. 

Mr. Ahmed: What is the proportion of Government peoples* shares? 

Mr. P. B. Bau: So far as I am aware, Government do not hold any 
shares in the Bengal and North Western Railway. 

Mr. K. Ahmed: What is tho proportion of the shares held by Indians? 

Mr. P. B. Bau: I am afraid I have no information pn that point. 

Mr. K. Ahmed: Will Government be pleased to make inquiries and 
lay a reply on the table, so that Members may be in a position to know 
how the matter stands? 

Mr. P. B. Bau: The Company is incorporated in England and the 
information is not available iier$. 

Dr. Ziauddin Ahmad: Is not the list of share-holders available? 

Mr. P. B. Bau: Not in India, so far as I am aware. 

Mr. S. C. Mitra: May I take it that there has been no reversal of 
policy as regards tlie State-management of Railways? 

Mr. P. B. Bau: As I have already explained, this action with regard 
to the Bengal and North Western Railway was taken on the advice of a 
Select Committee of this House, 

Mr. Lalchand Navalrai: Will the Honourable Member say whether 
there is a right in either party to waive the notice earlier. 

Mr. P. B. Bau: The contract provides that Govermnent have the 
option of purchasing the Railway on the 31st December, 1937, or five 
years later. There is no other option. 

% 

Mr. Lalchand Navalrai: Can not the Government negotiate with them 
to take it up earlier? 

Mr. P. B. Ban: If the Company agrees. 
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Racial Disobimination in the Issue of Passes to the Teaching Staff 
OF THE East Indian Railway High Schools. 

144 , *Mr. Gaya Prasad Singh; {a) Is it a fact that the East Indian 
Railway maintains a big school for the Europeans at !\Tussoorie, called 
the Oakgrovo School, and that the Principal, Head Master, and three 
Assistants are allowed first class passes? 

(5) Is it a fact that the East Indian Railway maintains five High 
Schools for Indians, of the same standard as the Oakgrovo School, and 
tliat the Head Masters of these five High Schools have better scales of 
pay than tlie three Assistants of the Oakgrovo School, but the Indian 
Hoad Masters are allowed only second class passes? If so, why? When 
do Government propose to remove this racial discrimination? 

(c) What are the scales of pay of the staff of the Oakgrove School, and 
of the other five schools? 

Mr. P. R. Rau: (a) Yes. 

(h) and (c). The East Indian Railway maintain?^ five High Schools 
for Indians. Oakgrove School is a High School for both boys and girls, 
but it differs from the Indian High Schools in being entirely a boarding 
school. The fwcales of pay of the teaching staff of the Oakgrove School 
and the staff of the five Indian High Schools are different and I place 
on the table a statement giving the relevant figures, but I must add that 
the scales are not directly comparable as the teaching staff of Oakgrove 
School arc given board and lodging free. I understand the ])resent staff of 
Oakgrove School have enjoyed first class parses since their appointment 
in the days when the East Indian Railway was under Company 
management. These first class passes are fherofore treated as personal 
to them and not necessarily admissible lo their successors. 


Statement showing the scales of pay of teaching staff, 
Indian High Schools. 


Asansol — Rs. 260 — 260 — 300 — ^0/2 — 500 — 
60/2 — 800, efficiency bars afc Rs 460 and 
Rs. 660. 

Sahibganj, Jaxnalpur and Dinapore, — ^Ra. 250 
.-40/2—460—60/2—550. 

Tundla—Rs. 260—60/2 -300—25—675. 
Selection grade Rs. 700— 50 — 800 re scale 
for the present incumbent being untrained 
is Rs. 250-15- 350—25-660. 


Oakgrove School, Mussoorie. 

Head Master, Boys’ School — Rs. 475 — 
25— 500pZM5 Rs. oO overseas allowance. 

First Assistant Master — Rs. 300 — 26 — 
425 plus overseas allowance Rs. 60. 

Hoa-i MLstress, Girls’ School— Rs. 250 — 

25— 350 plus over ^eas allowance Rs. 50. 

Head Mistress, Junior School — Rs. 250— 

26— 350. 


Dr. Ziauddin Ahmad: May I ask whether the Railway Department 
has got any definite rule corresponding to the rules in the other departments 
saying that persons drawing certain salaries are entitled in first class, and 
so on. 

Hr. P. R. Rau: Yes, there are definite rules on the subject. 
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Dr. Ziaud^jn Alimad: Are these rules the same as in other departments? 

Mr. P. B. Bail: The question does not arise in other departments, 
because employees in other departments are not allowed passes. 

Dr. Ziauddin Ahmad: They should be allowed passes in the particular 
class for which they are entitled according to salary, and, if so, are the 
rules the same as in other departments? 

Mr. P, R, Bau: Not necessarily. I believe there is some difference. 

Dr. Ziauddin Ahmad: The Railway Department always claimed that 
iheir cut in salaries should be the same as the cut in the other depart- 
ments, in spite of the fact that it is a losing concern, but, in the matter 
of privileges, they want to have their own rules. Is it consistent? Can 
they have both ways? 

Mr. P. R. Rau: As my Honourable friend knows, the cut is not the 
same as in other departments. 

Dr. Ziauddin Ahmad: The Honourable Sir George Rainy on the floor 
of the House clearly said that he would not agree to any cut in the Railway 
T)e])ai*tment which was different from the cut applif*able to other depart- 
and is it not desitable that, in the matter of concessions in 
travelling, they should have the same concession as is, given in other 
departments. 

Mr. P. B. Bau: T suggest that as this question might lead to a debate, 
it could be more deflnitely taken up during the Railway Budget discussion. 

Mr. S. 0. Mitra: Is it not a fact that railway officials are considered 

a privileged (dass so^fnr as passes as regards Government servants 
generally arc concerned? 

Mr. P. B. Rau: I believe it is the practice in all railways that I am 
aware of that railway staff are given certain concessions unth regard to 
travelling. 

Dr. Ziauddin Ahmad : Ts it not a fact that the Honourable Member for 
Railways refused to allow the Superintendents of Post Offices first class 
fare simply on the ground that the people drawing the same salary in other 
departments were not allowed first class? Will he apply that strictly to 
the railways as well? 

The Honourable Sir Joseph Bhore: I am not quite clear whether the 
Honourable Member was referring to mo or to the Industries and Labour 
Member? 

Dr, Ziauddin Ahmad: I refer to the Honourable Member in charge 
f^f the Railway Department. When he was in charge of the post offices, 
he said on the floor of the House that the jSuperintendents of Post Offices 
should not be allowed first class passes on the gi’ound that their salaries 
<5id not justify it, though their position was very important. Would he 
npply the same principle now to the railways? 
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The Honourable Sir Joseph Shore: I am not acquainted with the details 
of this case. I do not know what concessions are given to what officers, 
but 1 shall certainly look into this matter. I cannot commit myself to 
following any particular principle and I cannot tie myself down to follow 
the principle mentioned by my Honourable friend, but I will look into the 
matter. 

Dr. Ziauddin Ahmad: Thank you very much. 

Mr. C. S. Banga Iyer: Will Government be pleased to consider the 
advisability of abolishing these passes and the substitution therefor of 
something of the nature of travelling allowances? 

The Honourable Sir Joseph Bhore: Well, Sir, that raises a rather 
important question, and my Honourable friend must realize that I cannot 
give a reply straight off on the spur of the moment in a matter which 
raises a very important question. 

Mr. Gaya Prasad Singh : Is it not a fact that the standard of all these 
five Indian schools is equal to that of the Oakgrove School? 

Mr. P, B. Bau: I believe the educational standard is the same, but 
there is a difference in the character of the schools — ^the Oakgrove School 
is a boarding school. 

Mr. Gaya Prasad Singh: May I know if a gentleman by name Mr. 
Sinith probably was asked to look into the matter of the transfer of the 
five Indian schools to private interests, but that they have excluded from 
the purview of their inquiry the status of the schools? 

Mr. P. R. Bau: That subject comes on later in the subsequent answers 
and I would ask my Honourable friend to wait for my reply. 

Unemployment Problem in India. 

145. *Pandit Satyendra Nath Sen: (a) Has the question of unemploy- 
ment been engaging the attention of Government? 

(b) If so, have they been able to evolve any scheme of remedy? 

(c) If the answer to part (b) is in the negative, do Government propose 
to appoint a committee for considering the question? 

(d) If not, why not? 

The Honourable Sir Frank Noyce: (a) and (b). The question Has engaged 
a considerable amount of attention from Local Governments, whom ifc 
primarily concerns, and proposals for alleviating unemployment have been 
evolved by committees appointed by several provincial Governments. 

(c) and (d). Do not arise. 

Standards of Film Censorship. 

146. *Fandlt Satyendra Nath Sen: (a) What is the standard for 
deciding the ‘moral tone' of a film? 

(b) Are Government aware that the European and Indian standards of 
morality differ materially in some matters such as kissing, etc.? 
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(c) In deciding the moral tone, do the Film Censor Comnuttee attach 
equal weight to the two standards? 

(d) Do the Committee take into consideration only the story of the 
ghn, or the dresses in which the actors and actresses, specially the latter, 
appear and the manner dn which they play their respective partg as well? 

The Honourable Sir Harry Haig: I would refer the Honourable Member 
to paragraphs 241 to 243, 246 and 252 of the Report of the Indian 
Cinematograph Committee which deal with this question and to the canons 
of Censorship which are set out in Appendix G to that Report. These 
principles are taken into consideration by the Censorship Boards, which 
include both Europeans and Indians. 

Selection of Indians for the Joint Parliamentary Committee on the 
New Constitution for India. 

147 *Mr. Lalchand Navalrai: (a) Will Government be pleased to 
state when the papers regarding the new constitution for India will be 
placed before the Joint Parliamentary Committee? 

(6) What will be the procedure for selection of the Indians to sit in 
the deliberations with the Joint Parliamentary Committee? 

(c) Will such Indian members have a right to vote in the Joint 
Parliamentary Committee? 

The Honourable Sir Bio]endra Hitter: (a) and (b). These are matters 
lor His Majesty’s Government and the Government of India are unable 
to give any information at present. 

(c) I would refer the Honourable Member to the statement made by 
the 8e(*retary of State in the House of Commons on the 27th June, 1932, 
to which there is at present nothing to add. 

Mr, Lalchand Navalrai: Will the Honourable Member be pleased to 
state if Government have got any idea as to how the Members are to be 
selected or elected from the Assembly? 

The Honourable Sir Brojendra Hitter: No, Sir. 

Mr. K. Ahmed: May I ask how it is then that His Excellency the 
Viceroy made a statement on the opening day of the Assembly that it was 
quite certain that some Members of the Legislature would be taken in and 
would participate in the deliberations of the Joint Committee of both the 
Houses in England? 

An Honourable Member: Not you. 

Mr. K. Ahmed: Well, it does not pay me even a quarter of it. But 
how they will take part in the discussions while this Bill will be under 
consideration in the Joint Committee of Members of the both Houses of 
Parliament? Will they be elected or nominated? 

The Honourable Sir Brojendra Mlttet: That question does not arise. 

Mr. N. N. Anklesaria: Have Government made any proposals in this 
connection to the British Government? 

B 2 
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Tbe Honourable Sir Brojendra Mitter: Not that I am aware of. 

Mr. Lalchand Navalrai: Why is not the Honourable Member in a posi- 
tion to know it? 

The Honourable Sir Bro]endra Mitter: This is a matter which does 
not directly concern the Government of India. It is for His Majesty's 
Government, and what decision His Majesty's Government may take in 
the matter is not known. 

Mr. Lalchand Navalrai: We take it that the Government of India are 
always consulted in matters like this beforehand, and the question is 
whether the Government of India have been consulted. 

The Honourable Sir Brojendra Mitter: So far as I am aware, the 
Government of India have not been consulted. 


Introduction of the New Constitution in the Provinces and in the 

Central Government. 

148. *Mr. Lalchand Navalrai: (a) Will Government be pleased to 
state when the new constitution will be actually introduced in the Pro- 
vinces and the Central Government in India respectively? 

(6) When will the new general elections take place in the Provinces 
and for the Central Government in India respectively? 

The Honourable Sir Brojendra Mitter; (a) nnd (h). It is not yet pos- 
sible to give any definite dates, but I would refer the Honourable Member 
to the statement made by the Secretary of State at the close of the third 
Session of the Indian Round Table Conference which is contained in the 
proceedings of the Conference already supplied to Honourable Members. 

Mr. Lalchand Navalrai: Will the Honourable Member be pleased to 
reply more fully to part (b) of the question with regard to the aew gen- 
eral elections? 

The Honourable Sir Brojendra Mitter: That matter is still under consi- 
deration. 

Mr. Lalchand Navalrai: Can there bo any idea given of the probable date 
so that the Assembly Members may know^ it? It is of great importance to 
them. 

The Honourable Sir Brojendra Mitter; No, Sir. 

Release op Mr. Gandhi and other Political Prisoners. 

149. ♦Mr. Lalchand Navalrai: (a) Will Government be pleased to 
state, how many political prisoners convicted and detained for Civil 
Disobedience are at present confined in jails in India? 

(h) When do Government propose to release Mahatma Gandhi and the 
other aforesaid prisoners in order to restore peace and order in India? 
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Tbe Honourable Sir Harry Haig: (a) The number ot persons convicted 
in connection with civil disobedience who were in jail on the 31st Decem- 
ber, 1932, the latest date for which figures are available, was 14,815. 

(b) Government do not see any reason to modify their policy. 

Hr. Lalcha^ Navalrai: Will the Honourable Member be pleased to 
state whether, now that Mahatma (jandhi has got all his attention and 
energies concentrated on the temple entry question, there will be any 
objection, in order to secure the restoration of peace and to carry on 
good Government, to consulting Mahatma Gandhi and doing something 
in the way suggested in this question? 

The Honourable Sir Harry Haig: 1 do not quite understand what my 
Honourable friend means about consulting Mr. Gandhi. I think Mr. 
Onndhi is very fully aware of the position of the Government. 

Mr. N. N. Anklesaria: Do Government admit the implication contained 
in part (b) of the question that the release of .Mahatma Gandhi will restore 
peace and order in India? 

The Honourable Sir Harry Haig: I should certainly not be prepared to 
accfcpt that suggestion. Sir, unless it were accompanied by a clear repudia- 
tion of the policy of civil disobedience. 


Posts of Glebes and Assistant Income-tax Officers in the Northern 
Banoe of the Madras Presidency. 

150. *Mr. B. N. Misra: Will Government be pleased to state: 

(a) the number of clerks’ and As.sistant Income-tax officers’ posts 

newly created for the Northern Range in the Madras Presi- 
dency from December, 1931, after reducing the taxable limit 
to Rb. 1,000 in each of the Districts; 

(b) the number of Oriya clerks and Income-tax officers in each of 

the districts of Ganjam and Vizagnpatam where there are 
Oriya assessees ; 

(c) the proportion of Oriya hands to Telugus in each of these two 

Districts in both the cadres; 

(d) the reason why Oriya hands have not been taken as Assistant 

Income-tax officers either by promotion or by direct recruit- 
ment; and 

(a) the action proposed to be taken in recruiting Oriya hands to 
check the accounts, etc., to allay the difficulties of the Oriya 
Assessees? 

The Honourable Sir George Schuster: fa) to (e). The information is 
being obtained and will be laid on the table dh receipt. 
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Separate Provinces for Sind and Orissa. 

15L *Mr. B. N. Misra: Will Government be pleased to state: 

(а) whether they have received any communication from the Secre- 

tary of State intimating the declaration of His Majesty's 
Government regarding the creation of separate provinces for 
Sindh and Orissa; 

(б) whether they will be pleased lay the said communication on 

the table; 

(c) whether the same has been considered by His Excellency the 

Governor General in Council; 

(d) the date when Government propose to issue the notification 

under section 60 of the Government of India Act of 1919 in 
each of the above cases; 

(e) v/hat further steps arc proposed to be undertaken before the close 

of March, 1933, to give effect to the said declaration; and 

(/) whether they will be pleased lay on the table any correspond- 
ence they had with the Governments of Madras and Bihar 
and Orissa after the said declaration? 

The Honourable Sir Brojendra Mitter: (a) tc (/). I invite the Hon- 
ourable Member’s attention to the Secretary of State’s statement made 
on the subject at the conclusion of the last Bound Table Conference. I 
have at present nothing to add to that statement. 


Water-logged Bombay, Baroda and Central India Railway 
Embankment in the District of Broach. 

152. *Mr. M. Haswood Ahmad (on behalf of Nawab Naharsingji 
Ishwarsingji) : (a) Arc Government aware of the fact that all the land 
of villages Andada, Chhapra and Samor of District Broach lying to the 
east of the railway embankment remains water-logged for the greater 
part of the monsoon season and for months thereafter on account of the 
embankment of the N. E. main line of the Bombay, Baroda and Central 
India Railway at miles 201 and 202 acting as a dam and that vei^ great 
damage is caused to the arable land of these villages and to the villagers’ 
interest? 

(b) Will Government be further pleased to state whether it is a fact 
that there were three culverts on this section of the Railway but these 
were closed down later and that the approach channels to each of these 
culverts are still existing, but they serve no useful purpose on account of 
the closure of these culverts and on account of the construction of various 
cross-bunds by the Railway Company to the east of and perpendicular to 
the railway embankment in this section? 

(c) Are Government prepared to issue necessary orders to the railway 
authorities concerned to take very early steps to remove the aforesaid 
difficulties of the above villages? 

Mr. P. B. Ban: Government have no information, but are sending a 
copy of the question to the Agent, Bombay, Baroda and Central India 
Railway, for any action that he may consider necessary. 
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Extension of the Age-limit of Candidates for Admission to the Indian 

Service of Bnginxebs’ Comfbtitive Examination held in India by 

THE PuBUo Service Commission. 

163. M. liCaswood Ahmad (on behalf of Nawab Naharsingji 
Ishwarsingji) : (a) Are Government aware that the age limit of candidates 
for admission to the Indian Service of Engineers* competitive examina- 
tion held in India by the Public Service Commission was relaxed by the 
Government of India in 1929? 

(6) Are Government aware that the aforesaid examination was not held 
in 1932 by the Public Service Commission? 

(c) If the answers to parts (a) and (h) are in the affirmative, are Gov- 
ernment prepared to extend the age limit for admission to the said examina- 
tion in order to give a fair chance to those candidates who could not get 
an opportunity to compete because it was not held last year? 

The Honourable Sir Frank Noyce: (a) Yos. The condition as to age ^ 

limit was relaxed only in respect of the examination which was held in 
1930 in the case of Indian students who had undergone a course of Engi- 
neering outside India and who had not attained the age of 20 years on 
the 1st August, 1929. 

(6) Yes. 

(c) The question does not arise at present as further recruitment to 
the Service has been suspended pending a decision on tlu; reconuxienchi- 
tion of the Services Sub-Committcc of the Indian Pound Table Conference 
that the Irrigation Branch of the Service should be provincialised. 

Inconvenience caused to the Public by the Closing of the Train 

Service from Bhaptiahi to Raghopur on the Bengal and North 

Western Railway. 

154. *Kumar Oupteshwar Prasad Singh (on behalf of Mr. Bhuput 
Sing): (a) Will Government be pleased to state whether they are aware 
that great inconvenience is being caused to .the public by' the closing 
of train service from Bhaptiahi to Raghopur on the Bengal and North 
W^estern Railway in North Bhagalpur since the last ten years? 

(6) Is it a fact that the Kosi has shifted its course and now’ there is no 
danger if the line be reinstated? Is it a fact that the primary cause for 
which the line was removed has passed away ? 

(c) Has there been any correspondence between Government and the 

Agent of the Bengal and North Western Railway, on the subject of re- 
opening the line? If so, what? ! 

(d) What is the general policy of Government on the matter? 

Mr. ‘P. R. Bau: I have called for information and will place a reply on 
the table in due course. 

Attachment of Goods Wagons with Passenger Trains on the Bhaoalpup- 
Barari Ghat Branch op the Bengal and North Western Railway. 

166. *Mr. Bhuput Sing: (a) Will Government be pleased to state whe- 
ther they are aware that in Bhagalpur-Barari Ghat Branch of the Bengal 
and North Western Railway, goods wagons are attached in the front in 
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morning trains, so that trains with passengers are made to stand near the 
goods godown for half an hour in order to detach the front portion, which 
causes unnecessary delay to passengers in reaching Bhagalpur station? 

(t) If so, are Government prepared to ascertain from the Agent why 
goods trains are attached with passenger trains instead of each being 
carried separately by different engines? If such attachment be absolutely 
indispensible, what is the objection to attaching the goods wagons in the 
back portion instead of in the front of passenger trains ? 

(c) Why is there no arrangement for attaching to and detaching from 
trains on the station platform? 

Mr. P. R. Bau: (a) Government are informed that goods wagons are 
attached to all trains on the llhagfilpur-Larari Ghat Branch of the Bengal 
and Noi’th Western Railway, but that the statement that the rnorniug 
train is detained for shunting at the goods station for half an hour before 
reaching Bhagalpur (Kacheri) station is incorrect. 

(6) The tralhc on this branch is not suhicleiit to justify the running 
of separate passenger and goods trains. Goods v/agons are usually attached 
in front to facilitate shunting and in the interests of safety. 

(c) It is presumed the Honourable Member wishes to Imow why goods 
wagons cannot be detached at Bhagalpur (Kacheri') passenger .station and 
subsequently shunted to the goods station which is half a mile away. I 
am sending a copy of the question togethev with its reply to the Agent, 
Bengal and North Western Railway, to enable him to take any steps which 
may be practicable and which he may consider necessary to remove the 
alleged grievance complained of. 

Time and Place of Holding Offices by the Income-tax Officeks. 

156. *Mr, Bhuput Sing: (a) Are Government aware that it has become 
the practice with Income-tax Officers to hold offices on holidays and impor- 
tant festivals and after court hours much to the inconvenience of assessees ? 

(6) Are any time limits fixed for holding offices or not? 

(c) What is the aim and purpose of the tours which the Income-tax 
Ofiicers make in the interior? Is it intended that the assessees may not 
bring lawyers to represent them at the hearing by holding offices in the 
moffussil ? 

(d) Is it a fact that in some cases, the moffussil offices are held on tour 
at such places which are at a greater distance from the residences of the 
assessees than the Sudder? 

(c) Are there any definite rules and instructions by the Central Board of 
Revenue in the matter ? If not, are Government prepared to ask the Board 
to issue rules and instructions to all Commissioners asking them to see that 
the convenience of the assessees is considered as the prime factor i®. decid- 
ing the time and place of holding offices? 

The Honourable Sir George Schuster: (a) Govc'rnment have no in- 
formation but it is possible that in order not to detain assessees, an Income- 
tax Officer may have worked after office hours or on holidays. Assessees 
always vrant to be relieved as early as fossihlo and for the sake of their 
convenience, an officer might have worked thus. 
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(b) Yes. 

(<j) The aim and purpose of the tours are to make assessments as near 
the place of residence of assesees as possible. The answer to the latter 
part of the question is in the negative. 

(d) Government have no information but attention is invited to the 
instructions issued by the Central Board of Revenue in this connection. 

(e) A copy of the instructions issued by the Central Board of Revenue 
is laid on the table. 


ClllCULAa BY THE GOVERNMENT OF INDIA, CENTRAL BOARD OF REVENUE, No. 4171, DATED 
Simla, the 10th Sept’ember, 1924, to all Comaiissioners of Income-tax. 

A^ppeaU — Assintont Commissioner — Place of hearing. 

As regards the question whether it was necessiiry for an Assistant Commissioner to 
tour in tlie several districts under his charge for the purpose of disposing of appeals 
in the districts in which the respective appellants resided, the Central Board of Revenue 
(onsiders that in regard to this matter the convenience of the appellant should be 
consulted as far as possible. It may he that an appellant would prefer to have his 
uppciil lieard at the headquarters of the Assistant Commissioner, owing perhaps to the 
f:ict that he would be able to secure better legal assistance there. If so, the Assistant 
(Commissioner should hear the appeal, if possible, at his own headquarters. If, on the 
other hand, the appellant prefers that an appeal should be heard at some place in his 
own district where it is convenient for the Assistant Commissioner to camp, and if 
undue delay or congestion of business will not be caused by the Assistant Commissioner’s 
arranging to hear the appeal at such place, the Assistant Commissioner should meet the 
af)pellant*s wishes. 


Circular by the Government of India, Central Board of Revenue, No. 4172, dated 
Simla, the lUrn September, 1924, to all Commissioners of Income-tax. 

Touring — General prineij^es regarding arrangement, of Tours. 

In regard to touring the following prificiples should be kept in view by all officers 
of the Department in order to minimise the inconvenience that may be caused to 
appellants or their representatives : 

(1) Tours should he planned so as to include halts of reasonable length at 

convenient centres, and as far as possible cases should be lasted at such 
centres ; 

(2) As far as possible, tours should be conducted leisurely. Tours should not be 

unduly hurried and halts should be made at places where strangers can 
find accommodation and other conveniences; 

(3) Every endeavour shotfld be made to publish tour programmes so that an 

officer’s daily movements, while on tour, may be known to all concerned. 
No more work, whether it be revisional or appellate or assessment work, 
including the examination of accounts, should be posted to any one place 
or date than is reasonably likely to be disposed of, and sufficient time 
should be allowed for each item of work. 

(4) Officers should make every endeavour to avoid dragging people after them 

from place to place. 


Allegations ,of Lathi -charge on Detenus in the Deolt Detention 

Camp. 

*Mr. Bbuput Sing: (a) Will Government be pleased to state whe- 
their attention has been drawn to the news published in the Advance 
Brd January, 1932, under the heading “General lathi-charge on detenus’* 
Regarding what happened in Deoli Detention Camp? 
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(b) Is it a fact that it has contradicted the statement of the Honour-- 
able the Home Member made in the Legislative Assembly in the last 
Session as incorrect and misleading? 

(c) What reply have Government published as a rejoinder to it? If 
not, why not? 


The Honourable Sir Harry Haig; (a) Government have seen the state- 
Orient. 

(b) and (c). As T stated in answer to Mr. S. C. Mitra’s short notice ques- 
tion on the 1st December last, the Government are satisfied that the facts 
are as given by me, and no further action is necessary. 


Muslim Subordinate Staff, excluding Accounts Offices, on the 

East Indian Railway. 

tl58. *Mr. M. Maswood Ahmad: (a) Is it a fact that the total 
subordinate staff, excluding those in the accounts offices, employed on the 
East Indian Railway on the Slst March, 1931, was 21,377? 

(6) Is it a fact that the communal composition of the subordinate staff 
on the East Indian Railway on the 31st March, 1931, was: 

Hindus 14,386 in number, 67*3 per cent. 

Muslims 3,735 in number, 17*47 per cent. 

Europeans cum Anglo-Indians 2,950, 13*80 per cent. 

Indian Christians 182 in number, ‘85 per cent. 

Others 124 in number, *58 per cent.? 

(c) Will Government be pleased to state the communal composition 
of the subordinate staff, excluding those in the accounts offices, on the East 
Indian Railway on the Slat MarcJi, 1932, according to the schedule men- 
tioned in part (6)? 

(d) What. action do Government propo.se to take so that Muslims may 
;rt their due share of the posts mentioned in part («)? 

! i 

Employment of Muslims in the Clerical Posts, excluding Account 
Offices, on the East Indian Railway. 

tl59. *Mr. M. Maswood Ahmad t (a) Is it a fact that the total 
number of clerical posts, excluding those in the accounts offices, on the 
East Indian Railway on the 31st March, 1931, was 6,171? 

(b) Is it a fact that the communal composition of the clerical staff on 
the East Indian Railway on the 31st March, 1931, was: 

• Hindus 4,456 in number, 86' 17 per cent. 

Muslims 506 in number, 9' 79 per cent. 

Europeans cum Anglo-Indians 154 in number, 2-98 per cent. 

Indian Christians 47 in number, *91 per cent. 

Others 8 in number, *15 per cent.? 


tFor answer to this question, see answer to question No. 20. 
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(c) Will Government be pleased to state the communal composition 
of the clerical staff, excluding those in the accounts offices, on the East 
Indian Bailway, on the 31st March, 1932, according to the schedule 
mentioned in part (b)? 

(d) What action do Government propose to take so that Muslims may 
get their duo share of the posts, mentioned in part (a)? 


Employment op Muslims in the Clerical Posts, excluding Accounts 
Offices, on the East Indian Railway. 

flBO. *Mr. M. Maswood Ahmad: (a) Is it a fact that the total 
number of clerical posts on a scale of pay of Bs. 150 or more (excluding 
accounts offices) on the East Indian Railway on the 31st March, 1931, 
was 220? 

(b) Is it a fact that the communal composition of the clerical staff, 
excluding those in accounts offices, on a minimum pay of Rs. 160 or 
more on the East Indian Railway on the 31st March, 1931, was: 

Hindus 141 in number, 64*09 per cent. 

Muslims 6 in number, 2*72 per cent. 

Europeans cum Anglo-Indians 72 in number, 32-73 per cent. 

Indian Christians 1 in number, ‘46 per cent.? 

(c) Will Government be pleased to state the cortimunal composition 
of the clerical staff, excluding those in the accounts offices, on a scale of 
pay of Rs. 150 or more on the East Indian Railway on the 31st March, 
1932, according to the schedule mentioned in part (b)? 

(d) What action do Government propose to take so that Muslims may 
get their due share of the posts, mentioned in paiii (a)? 


Employment of Muslims in the Transportation Department 
(Traffic) of the East Indian Railway. 

tl61. *Mr. M. Maswood Ahmad: (a) Is it a fact that the total 
Transportation (Traffic) staff employed on the 31st March, 1931, in the 
East Indian Railway was 6,095? 

(b) Is it a fact that the communal composition of the Transportation 
(Traffic) staff on the East Indian Railway on the 3lBt March, 1931, was: 

Hindus 4,361 in number, 71-55 per cent. 

Muslims 781 in number, 12-81 per cent. 

Europeans cum Anglo-Indians 902 in number, 14-80 per cent. 

Indian Christians 34 in number, -56 per cent. 

Others 17 in number, *28 per cent.? 

(c) Will Government be pleased to state the communal composition 
of the Transportation (Traffic) staff on the East Indian Railway on the 
31st March, 1932, according to the schedule mentioned in part (b)? 

(d) What action do Government propose to take so that Muslims may 
get their due share of the posts mentioned in part (a)? 

tFor answer to this question, see answer to question No. 20. 
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Employment op Muslims in the Transportation Department 
(Traffic) of the Bast Indian Railway. 

tl62. *Mr. M. Maswood Abxnad: (a) Is it a fact that the total 
Transportation (Traffic) staff on a scale of pay of Es. 150 or more employed 
on the East Indian Railway on the 31st March, 1931, was 347? 

(6) Is it a fact that the communal composition of the Transportation 
(Traffic) staff on a minimum pay of Es. 150 or more on the East Indian 
Railway on the 31st March, 1981, was:* 

Hindus 40 in number, 11-53 per cent. 

Muslims 7 in number, 2-01 per cent. 

Europeans cum Anglo-Indians 298 in number, 85*88 per cent. 

Indian Christians, Nil. 

Others 2 in number, *58 per cent.? 

(c) Will Government be pleased to state the communal composition 
of the Transportation (Traffic) staff on a scale of pay of Rs. 150 or more 
employed on the East Indian Railway on the 31st March, 1932, according 
to the schedule mentioned in part (b)? 

(d) What action do Government propose to take so that Muslims may 
get their due share of the posts mentioned in part (a)? 

Employment of Muslims in the Commercial Department of the 
East Indian Railway. 

tl63. *Mr. M. Maswood Ahmad: (a) Is it a fact that the 
number of total posts in Commercial Department on the East Indian 
Railway on the 31st March, 1931, w*as 4,661? 

(h) Is it a fact that the communal composition of the Commercial 
Department staff on the East Indian Railway on the 31st March, 1931, 
was : 


Hindus 3,524 in number, 75-61 per cent. 

Muslims 840 in number, 18-02 per cent. 

Europeans cum Anglo-Indians 228 in number, 4*89 per cent. 

Indian Christians 32 in number, -69 per cent. 

Others 37 in number, *79 per cent. 

(c) Will Government be pleased to state the communal composition 
of the Commercial Department staff on the East Indian Railway on the 
31st March, 1932, according to the schedule mentioned in part (b). 

(d) What action do Government propose to take so that Muslims may 
get their due share of the posts mentioned in part (a)? 

Employment of Muslims in the Commercial Department of the East 

Indian Railway. 

tl04. *Mr, M. Maswood Ahmad: (a) Is it a fact that the 
total Commercial Department staff on a scale of Es. 160 or more employed 
on the East Indian Railway on the 31st March, 1931, was 116? 


tFor answer to this question, see answer to question No. 20. 
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(6) Is it a fact that the communal composition of the Commercial 
Department staff on a minimum pay of Rs. 160 or more on the East Indian 
Railway on the 31st March, 1931, was: 

Hindus 39 in number, 33-62 per cent. 

Muslims 14 in number, 12-07 per cent. 

Europeans cum Anglo-Indians 60 in number, 61*72 per cent. 

Indian Christians 1 in number, -86 per cent. 

Others 2 in number, 1*73 per cent.? 

(c) Will Government be pleased to state the communal composition 
of the Commercial Department staff on the East Indian Railway on the 
31st March, 1932, according to the schedule mentioned in part (6). 

(d) What action do Government propose to take so that Muslims may 
get their due share of the posts mentioned in part (a) ? 

Employment of Muslims in the Transportation Department 
(Power) of the Bast Indian Railway. 

tl66. *Mr. M. Maswood Ahmad: (a) Is it a fact that tho 
total Transportation (Power) Department staff employed on the East 
Indian Railway on the 31st March, 1931, was 2,718? 

(b) Is it a fact that the communal composition of the Transportation 
(Power) Department staff on the East Indian Railway on the 31st March, 
1931, was : 

Hindus 752 in number, 27-67 per cent. 

Muslims 1,210 in number, 44*74 per cent. 

Europeans cum Anglo-Indians 719 in number, 26*45 per cent. 

Indian Christians 22 in number, -81 per cent. 

Others 9 in niunber, ’33 per cent.? 

(c) Will Government be pleased to state the communal composition* 
of the I’ransportation (Power) Department staff on the East Indian Railway 
on the 31st March, 1032, according to the schedule mentioned in part (b). 

(d) What action do Government propose to take so that Muslims may 
get their due share of the posts mentioned in part (a)? 

Employment of Muslims in the Transportation Department 
(Power) of the East Indian Railway. 

tl66. ♦Mr. M. Maswood Ahmad: (a) Is it a fact that the 
total Transportation (Power) Department staff on a scale of pay of Rs. 150 
or more emploved on the East Indian Railwav on the 31st March, 1931, 
was 455? ‘ 

(6) Is it a fact that the communal composition of the Transportation 
(Power) Department staff on a minimum pay of Rs. 150 or more on the 
East Indian Railway on the 31st March, 1931, was : 

Hindus Nil. 

Muslims Nil, 

Europeans cum Anglo-Indians 452 in number. 99*27 per cent. 

Indian Christians Nil, 

Others 3 in number? 


tFor answer to this question, see answer fo question No. 20. 
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(c) Will Government be pleased to state the communal compositiox 
of the Transportation (Power) Department staf! on the East Indian Bail 
way on the 31st March, 1932. according to the schedule mentioned ir 
part (6)? 

(d) What action do Government propose to take so that Muslims maj 
get their due share of the posts mentioned in part (a) ? 

Employment of Muslims in the Carriage Department of the East 

Indian Railway. 

tl67. ♦Mr. M. Maswood Ahmad: (a) Is it a fact that the 
total Carriage Department staff employed on the East Indian Railway 
on the 31st March, 1981, was 863? 

(5) Is it a fact that the communal composition of the Carriage Depart- 
ment staff on the East Indian Railway on the 31st March, 1931, was:- 

Hindus 540 in number, 62*57 per cent. 

Muslims 218 in number, 25*26 per cent. 

IJluropeans cum Anglo-Indians 67 in number, 7*77 per cent. 

Indian Christians 21 in number, 2*43 per cent. 

Others 17 in number, 1*97 per cent.? 

(c) Will Government be pleased to state the communal composition 
of the Carriage Department staff on the East Indian Railway on the 
81st March, 1932, according to the schedule mentioned in part (b)? 

(d) What action do Government propose to take so that Muslims may 
get their due share of the posts mentioned in part (a)? 

Employment of Muslims in the Carriage Department op the East 

Indian Railway. 

tl68. ♦Mr. M. Maswood Ahmad: (a) Is it a fact that the 

total Carriage Department staff on a scale of pay of Rs. 150 or more 

employed on the East Indian Railway on the 31st March, 1931, was 58? 

(b) Is it a fact that the communal composition of the Carriage Depart- 
ment staff on a minimum pay of Es. 150 or more on the East Indian 

Railway on the Slst March, 1931, was: 

Hindus 12 in number, 20*69 per cent. 

Muslims 7 in number, 12*07 per cent. 

Europeans cum Anglo-Indians 35 in number, 60*34 per cent. 

Indian Christians Nil. 

Others 4 in number, 6’9 per cent.? 

(c) Will Government be pleased to state the communal composition 
of the Carriage Department staff on the East Indian Railway on the Slst 
March, 1932, according to the schedule mentioned in part (b)? 

(d) What action do Government propose to take so that Muslims naay 
get their due share of the posts mentioned in part (a)? 


tFor answer to this question, see answer to question No. 20. 
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Employment of Muslims in the Mechanical Enginebring Department 
OF the East Indian Railway. 

tl69. *Mr. M. Haswood Ahmad: (a) Is it a fact that the 
total Mechanical Engineering Department staff employed on the East 
Indian Railway on the 31st March. 1931, was 930? 

(b) Is it a fact that the communal composition of the Mechanical 
Engineering Department staff on the East Indian Railway on the 31st 
March, 19W, was: 

Hindus 243 in number, 26*13 per cent. 

Muslims 69 in number, 6*34 per cent. 

Europeans cum Anglo-Indians 600 in number, 64*52 per cent. 
Indian Christians 10 in number, 1*08 per cent. 

Others 18 in number, 1*93 per cent.? 

(c) Will Government bo pleased to state the communal composition of 
the Mechanical Engineering Department staff on the East Indian Railway 
on the 31st March, 1932, according to the schedule mentioned in part (b) ? 

(d) What action do Government propose to take so that Muslims may 
get their due share of the posts mentioned in part (a)? 

Employment of Muslims in the Mechanical Engineering 
Department of the East Indian Railway. 

-j-lTO. *Mr. M. Maswood Ahmad: (a) Is it a fact that the 
total Mechanical Engineering Department staff on a scale of pay of Rs. 150 
or more employed on the East Indian Railway on the 31st March, 1931, 
was 631? 

(6) Is it a fact that the communal composition of the Mechanical Engi- 
neering Department staff on a minimum pay of Rs. 150 or more on the 
East Indian Railway on the 31st March. 1931, was: 

Hindus 67 in number, 10-73 per cent. 

Muslims 12 in number, 2*26 per cent. 

Europeans cum Anglo-Indians 453 in number, 83*31 per cent. 
Indian Christians 3 in number, *57 per cent. 

Others 6 in number, 1*13 per cent.? 

(c) Will Government be pleased to state the communal composition 
of the Mechanical Engineering Department staff on the East Indian Rail- 
way on the 31st March, 1932, according to the schedule mentioned in 
part (6)? 

(d) What action do Government propose to take so that Muslims may 
get their due share of the posts mentioned in part (a) ? 

Employment of Muslims in the Civil Engineering Department 
(Ways and Works) of the East Indian Railway. 

tl71. *Mr. M. Maswood Ahmad: (a) Is it a fact that the 
total Civil Engineering Department (Ways and Works) staff employed on 
the East Indian Railway on the 31st March, 1931, was 460? 

*tFor answer to this question, Atce answer to question No. 20. 
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(6) Is it a fact that the total communal composition of the . Civil 
Engineeripg Department (Way and Works) ^staff on the East Indian 
Eailway on the 31st March, 1931, was* 

Hindus 213 in number, 47-33 per cent. 

Muslims 30 in number, 6-67 per eent. 

Europeans cum Anglo-Indians 188 in number, 41-78 per cent. 

Indian Christians 6 in number, 1-33 per cent. 

Others 13 in number, 2*89 per cent ? 

(c) Will Government be pleased to state the communal composition 
of the Civil Enginceifag Department (Way and Works) staff on the East 
Indian Bailway on the 31st March, 1932, according to the schedule 
mentioned in part {h)7 

(d) What action do Government propose to take so that Muslims may 
get their due share of the posts mentioned in part (a)? 

Employment oe Muslims in the Civil Engineering Department (Way 
AND Works) of the East Indian Railway. 

tl72. *Mr, M. Maawood Ahmad: (a) Is it a fact that the 
total Civil Engineering Department (Way and Works) staff on a scale 
of pay of Es. 150 or more employed on the East Indian Eailway on the 
81st March, 1931, was 306? 

(b) Is it a fact that the communal composition of the Civil Engineering 
Department (Way and Works) staff on a minimum pay Es. 160 or more 
on the East Indian Eailway on the 31st March, 1931, was: 

Hindus 117 in number, 38-24 per cent. 

Muslims 12 in number, 3-92 per cent. 

Europeans cum Anglo-Indians 163 in number, 53-27 per cent. 

Indian Christians 3 in number, *98 per cent. 

Others 11 in number, 3-59 per cent.? 

(c) Will Government be pleased to state the communal composition 
of the total in Civil Engineering Department (Way and Works) staff on 
the East Indian Railway, on the Slst March, 1982, according to the 
schedule mentioned in part (5)? 

(d) What action do Government propose to take so that Muslims may 
get their due share of the posts mentioned in part (a) ? 

Employment of Muslims in the Stores Department of the East 

Indian Railway. 

tl73. •Mr. M. Maswood Ahmad: («) Is it a fact that the total 
Stores Dop.artment staff employed on the East Indian Eailway on the 3l8t 
March, 1931, was 147? 


+Far answer to this question, sea answer to question No. 20. 
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(b) Is ifc a‘ fact that the communal composition of the Stores Depart- 
ment -stafl 'bn the East Indian Eailway on the 31st March, 1931, was: 

E^indus 82 in number, 55*78 per cent. 

Muslims 12 in number, 8*16 per cent. 

Europeans cum Anglo-Indians 47 in number, 31-98 per cent. 

Indian Christians 5 in number, 3*4* per cent. 

Others 1 ,in number, ‘68 per cenLi’ 

‘ (c) Will Government be pleased to state the communal composition 
of the Stores Department staff on the East Indian Railway on the 31st 
March, 1932, according to the schedule mentioned in part (b)? 

(J) What action, do Government propose to take so that Muslims may 
get their due share of the posts mentioned in part (a)? 

Employment of Muslims in the Stores Department of the East 
Indian Railway. 

•|•174• •Mr: M. Maswood Ahmad: (a) Is it a fact that the total Stores 
Department staff on a scale of pay of Rs. 150 or more employed on the East 
Indian Railway on the 31st March, 1931, wag 67? 

(b) Is it a fact that the communal composition of the Stores Depart- 
ment staff on a minimum pay of Rs. 150 or more on the East Indian 
Ihiihvay, on the 31at March, 1931, was: 

Hindus 23 in number, 34-33 per cent. 

Muslims 2 in number, 2*99 per cent. 

Europeans cum Anglo-Indians 41 in number. 61-19 per cent. 

Indian Christians 1 in number, 1*49 per cent. 

Others Wl. ? 

(c) Will Government be pleased to state the communal composition 
of the Stores Department staff on the East Indian Ralwiay on the 31st 
March, 1932, according to the schedule mentioned in part (b)? 

(d) What action do Government propose to take so that Muslims may 
get their due share of the posts mentioned in part (a)? 

Employment’of Muslims in the Medical Department of the East 

Indian Railway. 

tl75. *Mr, 1C. Maswood Ahmad: (a) Is it a fact that the total Medical 
Department staff employed chi the East Indian Railway, on the 31 st 
March, 1931, was 235? . 

(b) Is it a fact that the communal composition of the Medical Depart;-^ 
ment staff on the East Indian Railway on the 31st March, 1931, was: 

Hindus 178 in Qumber, 75*74 per cent. 

Muslims 51 in number, 21*7 per cent. 

Europeans cum Anglo-Indians 3 in number, 1*28 per cent. 

Indian Christians 3 in number, 1*28 per cent.? 

tFor answer to this question, see answer to question No. 20. 

■’ , ’ . • - ' • ^ 
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(c) Will Government be pleased to state the communal composition oi 
the Medical Department staff on the East Indian Hallway on the 81st 
March, 1932, according to the schedule mentioned in part {h)7 

(d) W^hat action do Government propose to take so that Muslims may 
get their due share of the posts mentioned in part (tt)? 

Employment of Muslims in ms Medioal Depaetmbnt op the East 
' Indian Railway. 

tl 76 . M. Maswood Ahmad: (a) Is it a fact that the total Medical 
Department staff on a scale of pay of Es. 150 or more employed on thfi 
East Indian Railway on the 31st March, 1931, was 29? 

(b) Is it a fact that the communal composition of the Medical Depart- 
ment staff on a minimum pay of Rs. 150 or more on the East Indian 
Railway on the 31st March, 1931, was: 

Hindus 23 in number, 79*31 per cent. 

Muslims 2 in number, 6*9 per cent. 

Europeans cum Anglo-Indians 3 in number, 10*35 per cent. 

Indian Christians 1 in number, 3*44 per cent.? 

(c) Will Government be pleased to state the communal composition of 
the Medical Department staff on the East Indian Railway on the Blst 
March, 1932, according to the schedule mentioned in part (b)? 

(d) What action do Government propose to take so that Muslims may 
get their due share of the posts mentioned in part (a)? 

Employment op Muslims in the Watch and Wabd Department of 
THE East Indian Railway. 

t177. *Mr. M. Maswood Ahmad: (a) Is it a fact that the total Watch 
and Ward Department subordinate staff, employed pn the East Indian 
Railway, on the 31st March, 1931, was 52? 

(b) Is it a fact that the communal composition of the Watch and Ward 
Department subordinate staff on the East Indian Railway, on the 31st 
March, 1931, was;. 

Hindus 12 in number, 23*08 per cent. 

Muslims 12 in number, 23*08 per cent. 

Europeans cum Anglo-Indians 28 in number, 53*84 per cent. ? 

(c) Will Government be pleased to state the communal composition 
of the Watch and Ward Department staff on the East Indian Railway, on 
the 31st March, 1932, according to the schedule mentioned in part (b) ? 

(d) What action do Government propose to take so that Muslims may 
get their due share of the posts mentioned in part (a) ? 

Employment of Muslims in the Watch and \^rd Department op 
the East Indian Railway. 

tl78. *Mr. M. Maswood Ahmad: (a) Is it a fact that the total Watch 
and Ward Department staff on a scale of pay of Rs. 150 or more employed 
on the East Indian Railway, on the 31st March, 1931, was 16? 

tFor answer to this question, sec answer to question No. 20. 
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(5) Is it a fact that the communal composition of the Watch and Ward 
Department staff on a minimum pay of Rs. 160 or more on the East 
Indian Railway, on the 31st March, 1931, was: 

Hindus 1 in number, 6*25 per cent. 

Muslims 4 in number, 25'00 per cent. 

Europeans cum Anglo-Indians 11 in number, 68‘75 per cent.? 

(c) Will Government be pleased to state the communal composition of 
the Watch and Ward Department staff on the East Indian Railway, on the 
31st March, 1932, according to the schedule mentioned in part (b)? 

(d) What action do Government propose to take so that Muslims may 
get their due share of the posts mentioned in part (a) ? 

Railway Passes allowed to the Headmistress of the Oakgrovb 

School. 

179. *Mr. M. Maswood Ahmad i With reference to starred question 
No. 809 of the 26th September, 1932, regarding railw'ay passes allowed 
to the Head Mistress of the Oakgrove School, have Government received 
the reply from the Agent, East Indian Railway? 

Mr. P. S. Bau: The Agent of the East Indian Railway has replied 
tliat the teaching staff at Oakgrove School were allowed first class passes 
uiifler the authority of the late Board of Directors of the East Indian 
Railway Company, the privilege having been accorded to them prior to 
the date on which the State assumed control of the Railway. The 
privilege is thus a personal one. 

Vision Test Classifioation of Travelling Ticket Examiners. 

180. *Mr. M. Maswood Ahmad: (a) If the reply. from the Agent in 
connection with starred question No. 804, of the 26th September, 1932, 
has been received, what steps do Government propose to take in the 
matter, viz., vision test classification of Travelling Ticket Examiners? 

(b) Will Government be pleased to lay on the table the reply mentioned 
in part (a)? 

Mr. P. R. Bau: It has been decided on reconsideration to classify 
Travelling Ticket Examiners for test in category BI. 

Representation of Muslim Landholders of Bihar and Orissa in the 

Legislatures. 

181. ♦Mr. M. Maswood Ahmad: (trt Is it a fact that the five seats 
resented for landholders in Bihar and Orissa in the Premier’s decision is 
for Hindu landholders only? 

(b) Is it a fact that under the present arrangements in Bihar and 
Orissa not a single Muslim landholder was elected since the reform of 
1920? 

(c) Are Government aware that a majority of the tenants of Hindu 
landholders in Bihar and Orissa are of the same community as Hindu 
landholders, while the majority of the tenants of ^luslim landholders in 

c 2 
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Bihar and Orissa are not of the same community as 'Muslim laudholders? 
If Government are not aware, are they prepared to make an enquiry 
about that? 

(d) Do Government propose to send a copy • of this question to the 
Bihar Government and to the Bihar Franchise , Committee to devise some 
means for the representation of Muslim landholders.? 

The Honourable Sir Brojendra Mitter: (a) No. The Honourable 
Member is referred to paragraph 16 of the Oommimal Decision. 

(6) Yes. 

(c) and (d). Government do not consider that any useful purpose 
would be served by taking the action suggested by the Honourable 
Member. 


Muslim Chambers of Commerce. 

182. *Mr. M. Maswood Ahmad: (a) Arc Government aware that 
Muslim Chambers of Commerce have been established in- Bihar and Orissa, 
Bengal and other provinces? 

(6) Do Government recognise the Muslim Chambers of Commerce in 
different provinces ? 

(c) Do Government propose to giN’e the same facilities to the Muslim 
Cliambers of Commerce as are given to other Chambers of Commerce in 
different provinces? 

The Honourable Sir Joseph Bhore: (a) The Government of India have 
been informed of the establishment of two Muslim Chambers, the Muslim 
Chamber of Commerce, Calcutta, and the Bihar and Orissa Muslim 
Chamber of Commerce. 

(6) and (c). Applications have been received by the Government of 
India from both these Chambers for the extension to them of the privileges 
usually accorded to recognised Chambers of Commerce. These applica- 
tions are under consideration. 

Separation of Orissa. 

183. *Mr. M. Maswood Ahmad: (a) Is it a fact that the 
separation of Orissa province has been finally decided by the British Gov- 
ernment? 

(b) Is it a fact that there w^as not a single Mussalman in the Orissa 
Committee ? 

(c) Do ^Government propose form a committee of official and non- 
official members of Hindu, Muslim and other communities to reconi- 
mend the boundary of the new Orissa Province and to recommend the 
distribution of seats betw^een Bihar proper and Orissa? 

The Honourable Sir Brojendra Mitter: (a) At the conclusion of the last 
Bound Table Conference the Secretary of State announced the intention 
of His Majesty’s Government to create a separate Orissa Province. 

(b) Yes. ’ 

(c) This procedure is not contemplated. 
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Me* Iiftlcliaiid NftVftlrai: Aire the Govemment of India agreed to the 
announcement that has been made by the Secretary of State? 

The Honourable sir Brojendra Hitter: This was a decision of His 
Majesty's Govemment in which the Govemment of India had no hand. 

Ur. Lalchand ITavalrai: Were not the Govemment of India even con- 
sulted ? 

The Honourable Sir Brojendra Hitter: The Govemment of India were 
ii]idoiibtedlv consulted, but the decision was the decision of His Majesty's 
Govemment. 

Hr. Lalchand Navalrai: And what was the recommendation or rather 
the reply that they were consulted about? 

The Honourable Sir Brojendra Hitter: That I am not in a position to 
disclose; the matter was entirely within the competence of His Majesty's 
Govemment. They gave the decision after consulting the Govemment 
of India, the Local Govemment and various other authorities. What those 
previous consultations were, are not for me to disclose. 

Separation op Orissa. 

184. *Mr. H. Haswood Ahmad; (a) Arc Government aware that the 
separation of Orissa will affect Bihar, Madras, Central Provinces, and 
Bengal directly? 

(6) Are Govemment aware that after the decision for separation of 
Orissa it would become necessary to reopen the question of distribution of 
seats amongst different communities in all the four provinces mentioned 
in part (a) ? 

The Honourable Sir Brojendra Hitter: (a) and (b). The points to 
which the Honourable Member refers depend upon the decision taken in 
n-^ard to the boundaries of the Orissa province, a matter which is still 
under consideration. 


Release op Mr. Gandhi. 

185. *Mr. H. Haswood Ahmad: Will Govemment be pleased to state 
how many telegrams have been received or representations have been 
made about the release of Mr. Gandhi in the months of December, 1932, 

d January , 1933 ? 

The Honourable Sir Harry Haig: No such communications have been 
received by the Govemment of India during the period mentioned. 

Mr. Gandih’s Opinion on the Political Situation prevailino 

IN THE Country. 

186. *Hr. H. Haswood Ahgoiad: (a) Is it a fact that Government were 
in correspondence with Mr. Gandlii with n view to eliciting Gandhi ji’s 
attitude towards the peculiar political situation prevailing in the country 

to knowing his opinions about the civil disobexiience movement? 
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(b) Will Government be pleased to lay on the table the correspondence 
that passed between them and Mr. Gandhi in the months of November 
and December, 1932, and of January, 1933? 

I 

The Honourable Sir Harry Haig: (a) and (b). There has been no 
correspondence of the nature referred to by the Honourable Member 
between Government and Mr. Gandhi and the question of placing it on 
the table does not, therefore, arise. 


Release of Me. Gandhi. 

187. *Mr. M. Maswood Ahmad: (a) Is it a fact that the first meeting 

of the Viceroy's Executive Council of the New Year was held at the 
Viceroy s Camp at Belvedere on Thursday morning, the 5th January, 1933, 
and that they discussed the attitude to be taken up by the Government 
of India in regard to the question of releasing Mr. Gandhi and other 
political leader- prisoners? ' 

(6) Is it a fact that the question of the release of Mr. Gandhi was con- 
sidered in the Executive Council meeting on the suggestions of the 
Premier or of Lord Sankey or of the Secretary of State for India? 

Tho Honourable Sir Harry Haig: (a) and (5). The proceedings of His 
Excellency the Govemoi Geiierars Executive Council are confidentibU 
and I am unable to give any information in the matter. 

Facilities to the Delegates of the Third Round Table Conference 
TO MEET Mr. Gandhi. 

188. *Mr. M. Maswood Ahmad: (a) Have Government received any re- 
presentation from Sir Tej Bahadur Sapru, or from any other delegate of the 
Third Round Table Conference, to afford facilities to meet Mr. Gandhi? — 

(b) Wliat will be the attitude of the Government in affording facilities 
to the delegates of the Third Round Table Conference to meet Mr. 
Gandhi ? 

The Honourable Sir Harry Haig: (a) No. 

(6) I would refer the Honourable Member to my reply to Mr. B. Das* 
Short Notice question dated the 7th November, 1932, which stated the 
policy of Government in regard to interviews with Mr. Gandhi. 

Condition and Progress of Sericultural Industry. 

189. *Mr. M. Maswood Ahmad: (a) Is it a fact that the condition and 
progress of the sericultural industry in Madras Presidency is under the 
consideration of the Tariff Board? 

(6) Are Government aware in whicli parts of the British India sericul- 
tural industry exists? 

(c) Will the Tariff Board consider the question of the sericultural 
industry in other provinces than Madras as well? 

The Honourable Sir Joseph Bhore: (a) and (c). The attention of the 
Honourable Member is invited to the Commerce Department Resolution 
No. 607-T, (1), dated the 3rd December, 1932, which was published ^ 
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Part 1 of the Gazette of India, dated the 10th December, 1932, from 
which it will be seen that the scope of the Tariff Board’s enquiry is not 
.limited to the sericultural industry of any paxticidar province. 

(6) Yes. 

Questionnaibe pbefabed by the Tariff Board in conneokon with 
THE Sericultural Industry in India. 

190. *Mr. M. Maswood Ahmad: Will Government be pleased to lay on 
the table the questionnaire prepared by the Tariff Board in connection 
with the sericultural industry in India? 

The Honourable Sir Joseph Bhore: The Tariff Board has issued three 
questionnaires in connection with its enquiry into the question of protec- 
tion for the Indian sericultural industry and as these are somewhat long, 
two copies of each have been placed in the Library of the Central 
Legislature. , 

Silk Cocoons produced in India. 

191. •Mr. M. Maswood Ahmad: Are Government aware what quantity 
of silk cocoons are produced in British India (each province separately) 
and what amounts are produced in Indian States (each State separately) ? 

Mr. Q. S. Bajpai: The information is being collected and will be fur- 
nished later. 


Supply of Postage Stamps to Indian States. 

192. •Mr. M. Maswood Ahmad: (a) Is it a fact that several States get 
postal stamps free of any charge for their State service use? 

(5) If the reply to part (a)*" be in the affirmative, will Govemmenii 
be pleased to state which States take postal stamp free, and of what 
value ? 

The Hbnourable Sir Frank Noyce: (a) and (6). I would refer the 
Honourable Member to the reply given by me on the 8th September, 
1932, to Dr. Ziauddin Ahmad’s starred question No. 114, in which I 
explained that stamps are given in pursuance of certain agreements and 
understandings relating to the working of the Indian Posts and Telegraphs 
Department in the States concerned, and in which a list of those States 
and of the values of stamps was given. 

Dr. Ziauddin Ahmad: May I ask whether this practice will be continued 
under the new Keforms? 

The Honourable Sir Frank Noyce: I think the Honourable Member 
will agree with me that I am quite unable to say what the action will be 
that the future Government will take in this matter. 

Arrests made in British India in connection with the Alwar 

Meo Movement. 

193. *Mr, M. Maswood Ahmad: How many persons have been arrested 
hi British India in connection with the Alwar Meo movement? 
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Tbe Sonojiirable Sir Hany Haig: None, so far ag the Government of 
India are aware. 

Mr. M. Maswood Ahmad: Is it a fact that Colonel Ogilvie^ who was 
for some time the Resident in the Kashmir ‘State, during the recent 
Kashmir rising, was sent to Alwar State? 

The Honourable Sir Harry Haig: Colonel Ogilvie, Sir, is the Agent to 
the Governor General in Kajputana. I do not quite follow the point of 
reference to the fact that he was the Resident in Kashmir before he took 
up that appointment. 

Mr. M. Maswood Ahmad: Was he sent to the Alwar State especially 
to advise the 'Maharaja in suppressing the rising in Alwar State? 

The Honourable Sir Harry Haig: Colonel Ogilvie, as I have already 
mentioned, is the Agent to ihe Governor General in Rajputana and, as there 
is no Political Agent for the Alwar State, the Agent to the Governor 
Genera] lias to perform the functions of a Political Agent. 

Extension of the Life of the Legislative Assembly. 

194. *Mr. M. Maswood Ahmad: Will Government be pleased to state 
whether they are considering the question of extending the life of the pre- 
sent Assembly up to the September Session of 1934? 

The Honourable Sir Brojendra Mittejr: The power to extend the life 
of the Legislative Assembly, if in special circumstances he so thinks fit, 
is vested in tlie Governor General. Government are not in a position to 
make an^’ statement. 

Recommendations of the Railway Boabd on Mr. K. M. Hassan’s 

Report regarding Muslim Representation in Railway Services. 

195. *Mr. M. Maswood Ahmad: (a) Have Government issued any order 
or circular on Mr. K. M. Hassan’s report? 

(6) If the reply be in the negative, wdll they be pleased to state in what 
stage the recommendation of the Railway Board is pending? 

(c) Will Government be pleased to state w'^hen they propose to issue 
any circular on the recommendation of the Railway Board for Muslim 
representation in Railway services? 

Mr. P. R. Rau: (a) No. 

(h) and (c). I would refer my Honourable friend to the reply 1 gave 
him on the 1st February, 1933, to his group of questions beginning with 
question No. 20. 

Mr. M. Maswood Ahmad: Is it a fact that more than a year ago 
Mr. K. M. Hassan submitted his report? 

Mr. P. R. Rau: Yes, Sir; that is correct. 
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Mr. M,. Maswood Ahmad:. By what time do Government propose to 
issue any Eesolution or Circular in that matter? 

Mr. P. B. Bau: I am afraid I am unable to say at present. 


Muslim Subordinate Staff, excluding Accounts Offices, on the 
Great Indian Peninsula Railway. 

fl96. *Mr. M. Maswood Ahmad: (a) Is it a fact that the total number of 
posts of the subordinate stafE, excluding those in the accounts offices, on 
the Great Indian Peninsula Railway, on the 31st March, 1931, was 15;071? 

(b) Is it a fact that the communal composition of the subordinate 
staff referred to in part {a) on the Great Indian Peninsula Railway on 
the 31st March, 1931, was; 

Hindus 9,663 in number, 64-12 per cent. 

Muslims 1,521 in number, 10-09 per cent. 

Europeans cum Anglo-Indians 1,949 in number, 12*94 per cent. 

Indian Christians 1,461 in number, 9-69 per cent. 

Others 477 in number, 3*16 per cent.? 

(c) Will Government be pleased to state the communal composition 
of the subordinate staff? excluding those in the accounts offices, on the 
Great Indian Peninsula Railway on the 31st Margh, 1932, according 
to the schedule mentioned in part (5)? 

(d) What action do Government propose to take to see that Muslims 
may get their due share in services on the Great Indian Peninsula Railway? 

Employment of Muslims in the Clerical Posts, excluding 

Accounts Offices, on the Great Indian Peninsula Railw^^ay. 

tl97. *Mr. M. Maswood Ahmad: (a) Is it a fact that the total number of 
clerical posts, excluding those in the accounts offices, on the Great Indian 
Peninsula Railway on the 31st March, 1931, was 3,310? 

(b) Is it a fact that tlie communal composition of the total clerical 
staff on the Great Indian Peninsula Railway on the 31st March, 1931, 
was: 


Hindus 2,492 in number, 75-29 per cent. 

Muslims 215 in number, 6-49 per cent. 

Europeans cum Anglo-Indians 87 in number, 2*63 per cent. 

Indian Christians 473 in number 14-29 per cent. 

Others 43 in number, 1-30 per cent.? 

(c) Will Government be pleased to state the communal composition 
of the total of the clerical staff, excluding those in the accounts offices, on 
the Great Indian Peninsula Railway on the 31st March, 1932, according 
to the schedule mentioned in part (6)? 

(d) What action do Government propose to take to ensure that Muslims 
may get their due share of the posts mentioned in part (a)? 


tFor answer to this question, see answer to question No. 20. 
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Emcployment of Muslims in the Clbbioal Posts, exoludihq Accounts 
Offices, on the Gbbat Indian Peninsula Eailway. 

tl98. *Mr. M. Maswood Ahmad: (a) Is it a fact that the total number of 
clerical posts on a scale of pay of Bs. 150 or more, excluding those in 
accounts offices,, on the Great Indian Peninsula Bailway on the Slsf 
March, 1931, was 261? 

(6) Is it a fact that the communal composition of the total clerical 
sfaS, excluding those in the accounts offices, on a minimum pay of Bs, 16Q 
or more on the Great Indian Peninsula liailway on the 31st March, 1931, 
was : 

Hindus 139 in number, 53*26 per cent. 

Muslims 28 in number, 10-73 per cent. 

Europeans cum Anglo-Indians 40 in number, 15-32 per cent. 

Indian Christians 38 in number, 14-56 per cent. 

Others 16 in number, 6-13 per cent.? 

(c) Will Government be pleased to state the communal composition of 
the total clerical staff, excluding those in the accounts offices, on a scale 
of pay from Bs. 150 on the Great Indian Peninsula Bailway on the 31sfi 
March, 1932, according to the schedule mentioned in part (b)?. 

(d) What action do Government propose to take to ensure that 
Muslims may get their due share in services mentioned in part (a)? 


Employment op Muslims in the Transportation Department] 
(Traffic) of the Great Indian Peninsula Railway. 

tl99. ♦Mr. M. Maswood Ahmad: (a) Is it a fact that the total number 
of posts in the Transportation Traffic Department on the Great Indian 
Peninsula Railway on the 31st March, 1931, was 5,321? 

(6) Is it a fact that tlie communal composition of the whole Trans- 
portation Traffic Department staff on the Great Indian Peninsula Eailway 
on the 31st March, 1931, was: 

Hindus 3,773 in number, 70-91 per cent. 

Muslims 636 in number, 11-95 per cent. 

Europeans cum Anglo-Indians 524 in number, 9*85 per cent. 

Indian Christians 319 in number, 6-00 per cent. 

Others 69 in number, 1-29 per cent. ? 

(c) Will Government be pleased to state the communal composition 
of the total Transportation Traffic Department staff on the Great Indian 
Peninsula Eailway on the 31st March, 1932, according to the schedule 
mentioned in, part (6)? 

(d) What action do Government propose to take to see that Muslims 
may get their due share in the services mentioned in part (a)? 

Employment of Muslims in the Transportation Department 

(Traffic) of the Great Indian Peninsula Railway. 

t200. ♦Mr. M. Maswood Ahmad : (a) Is it a fact that the total number of 
posts in the Transportation Traffic Department on a scale of pay of 
Es. 150 or more on the Great Indian Peninsula Bailway on the 31st 
March, 1931, was 471? 

tFor answer to this question, see ^swer to question No. 20. 
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(h) Is it a fact that the communal composition of the whole of the 
Transportation Trafl5c Department staff on a minimum psiy of Es. 150 or 
more on the Great Indian Peninsula Eailway on the 31st March, 1931, 
iwas ! 

Hindus 62 in number, 13-16 per cent. 

Muslims 14 in number, 2-97 per cent. 

Europeans cum Anglo-Indians 332 in number, 70*49 per cent. 

Indian Christians 54 in number, 11-47 per cent. 

Others 9 in number, 1-91 per cent. ? 

(c) Will Government be pleased to state the communal composition 
of th-a whole Transportation Traffic Department staff of the Great Indian 
Peninsula Eailway on the Blst March, 1932, according to the schedule 
mentioned in part (b)? 

(d) What action do Government propose to take to ensure that Muslims 
may get their due share in posts mentioned in part (a)? 

Employment of Muslims in the Traffic Department (Comiviercial) 
OF THE Great Indian Peninsula Railway. 

1201. *Mr. M. Maswood Ahmad: (a) Is it a fact that the total number of 
posts in the Traffic Department (Commercial) of ' the Great Indian 
Peninsula Eailway on the 31st March, 1031, was 3,088? 

(b) Is it a fact that the communal composition of the whole of the 
Traffic Department (Commercial) staff of the Groat Indian Peninsula Eail- 
way on the 31st March, 1931, was: 

Hindus 2,408 in number, 77-98 per cent. 

Muslims 262 in number, 8-49 per cent. 

Europeans cum Anglo-Indians 115 in number, 3-72 per cent. 

Indian Christians 253 in number, 8-19 per cent. 

Others 50 in number, 1-62 per cent.? 

(c) Will Government be pleased to state the communal composition 
of the whole of the Traffic Department (Commercial) staff of the Great 
Indian Peninsula Eailway on the 31st March, 1932, according to the 
schedule mentioned in part (b)? 

(d) Wliat action do Government propose to take to ensure that Muslims 
may get their due share in the posts mentioned in pai*t (^^)? 

Employment of Muslims in the Traffic Department (Coj^Imercial) 
OF THE Great Indian Peninsula Railway. 

t202. '•‘Mr. M, Maswood Ahmad: (a) Is it a fact tiiat the total number of 
posts in the Traffic Department (Commercial) on a scale of pay of Es. 150 
or more on the Great Indian Peninsula Eailway on the 31st March, 1931., 
was 77? 


tPor answer to this question, see answ’er to question No. 20. 
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(6) Is it a fact that the communal composition of the Traffic Depart- 
ment (Commercial) staff on a minimum pay of Rs. 150 or more on the 
Great Indian Peninsula Railway on the 31s"t March, 1931, was: 

Hindus 47 in number, 61*04 per cent. 

Muslims 4 in number, 5*19 per cent. ^ 

Europeans cum Anglo-Indians 16 in number, 20*78 per cent. 

Indian Christians 9 in number, 11*69 per cent. 

Others 1 in number, 1*3 per cent. ? 

(c) Will Government be pleased to state the communal composition 
of the Traffic Department (Commercial) staff of the Great Indian Peninsula 
Railway on the 31st ^larch, 1932, according to the schedule mentioned 
in part (b)? 

(d) What action do Government propose to take to ensure that Muslims 
may get their due share of the posts mentioned in part (a)? 

Employment of Muslims in the Transportation Department 
(Power) of the Great Indian Peninsula Railway, 

t203. *Mr. M. Maswood Ahmad: (a) Is it a fact that the total number 
of posts in the Transportation Department (Power) of the Great Indian 
Peninsula Railway, on the 31st March, 1931, was 1,698? 

(b) Is it a fact that the communal composition in the whole of the 
Transportation Department (Power) staff of the Great Indian Peninsula 
Railway on the 31st March, 1931, was: 

Hindus 308 in number, 18T4 per cent. 

Muslims 299 in number, 17*61 per cent. 

Europeans cum Anglo-Indians 711 in number, 41*87 per cent. 

Indian Christians 137 in number, 8*07 per cent. 

Others 243 in number, 14*31 per cent. ? 

(c) Is it & fact that Muslims in the department mentioned in part (a) 
are mostly in the lower grades? 

(d) Will Government be pleased to state the communal composition of 
the whole of the Transportation Department (Power) staff of the Great 
Indian Peninsula Railway, on the 31st Marcli, 1932, according to the 

schedule mentioned in part (b). 

• 

(c) W’hat action do Government propose to take to ensure that Muslims 
may get their due share of posts mentioned in part (a)? 

Employment of Muslims in the Transportation Department 
(Power) of the Great Indian Peninsula Railway. 

t204. *Mr. M. Maswood Ahmad: (a) Is it a fact that the total number 
of posts in the Transportation Department (Power) on a scale of pay of 
Es. 150 or more on the Great Indian Peninsula Railwav on the Slst March, 
1931, was 473? 


fFor answer to this question, see answer to question No. 20. 
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(b) Is it a fact that the communal composition of the whole of the 
Transportation Department (Power) staff on a minimum pay of Rs. 150 or 
more on the Great Indian Peninsula Railway on the Slst March, 1931, 
was: 

Hindus 11 in number. 2*33 per cent. 

Muslims 1 in number, *21 per cent. 

Europeans CR?n Anglo-Indians 423 in number, 89*43 per cent. 

Indian Christians 21‘ in number, 4*44 per cent. 

Others. 17 in number, 3-69 per cent. ? 

(c) Will Government bo pleased to state the communal composition 
of the whole of the Transportation Department (Power) staff of the 
Great Indian Peninsula Railway on the 31st March, 1932, according to the 
schedule mentioned in part (b)? 

(d) What action do Government propose to take to ensure that Muslims 
may get their due share of posts mentioned in part (a)? 

EmploymIent of Muslims in the Transportation Department 
(Carriage) of the Great Indian Peninsula Railway. 

*|*205. *Mr, M. Maswood Ahmad: (a) Is it a fact that the total number 
of posts in the Transportation Department (Carriage) of the Great Indian 
Peninsula Railway on the 31st March, 1931, was 431? 

(b) Is it a fact that the communal composition of the whole of the 
Transportation Department (Carriage) staff of the Great Indian Peninsula 
Railway on the 31st March, 1931, was: 

Hindus 216 in number, 60*12 per cent. 

Muslims 48 in number, 11*14 per cent. ^ 

Europeans cum Anglo Indians 34 in number, 7*89 per cent. 

Indian Christians 128 in number, 29*7 per cent. 

Others 5 in number, 1*15 per cent.? 

(c) Will Government be pleased to state the communal composition 
of the whole of the Transportation Department (Carriage) staff of the 
Great Indian Peninsula Railway on the 31st March, 1932, according to the 
schedule mentioned in part (6) ? 

(d) What action do Government propose to take to ensure that Muslims 
may get their due share of the posts mentioned in part (a)? 

EmplotimCent op Muslims in the Transportation Department 
(Carriage) of the Great Indian Peninsula Railway. 

t206. *Mr. M. Maswood Ahmad: (aj Is it a fact that the total number 
of posts in tlie Transportation Department (Carriage) on a scale of pay of 
Rs. 150 or more on the Great Indian Peninsula Railway on the 31st March, 
1931, was 82? 

(b) Is it a fact that the communal composition of the whole of the 
Transportation Department (Carriage) staff on a minimum pay of Rs. 160 or 


tFor aMwer to this question, see answer tp question No. 20. 
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more on the Great Indian Peninsula Eailway on the 31st March, 1931, 

Hindus 23 in number, 28*06 per cent. ^ 

Muslims, Nil, NiL 

Europeans cum Anglo-Indians 23 in number, 28*05 per cent. 

Indian Christians 35 in number, 42-68 per cent. 

Others. 1 in number, 1*22 per cent. ? 

(c) Will Government be pleased to state the communal composition 
of the whole of the Transportation Department (Carriage) staff of the 
Great Indian Peninsula Eailway on the 31st March, 1932, according to the 
schedule mentioned in part (b)? 

(d) What action do Government propose to take to ensure that Muslims 
may get their due share of the posts mentioned in part (cf)? 


Muslim Workshops (Mechanical Engineering) Staff on the Great 
Indian Peninsula Eailway. 

*f207. *Mr. M. Maswood Ahmad: (a) Is it a fact that the total number 
of posts in the Workshops (Mechanical Engineering) on the Great Indian 
Peninsula Eailway on the 31st March 1931 was 454? 

(b) Is it a fact that the communal composition of the Workshops 
(Mechanical Engineering) staff on the Great Indian Peninsula Eailway on 
the 31st March, 1931, was: 

Hindus 77 in number, 16*96 per cent. 

Muslims 22 in number, 4*85 per cent. 

Europeans cum Anglo-Indians 279 in number, 61*47 per cent. 

Indian Christians 66 in number, 12*34 per cent. 

Others 20 in number, 4-38 per cent. ? 

(c) WTll Government be pleased to state the communal composition 
of all the Workshops (Mechanical Engineering) staff on the Great Indian 
Peninsula Eailway on the 31st March, 1932, according to the schedule 
mentioned in part (6)? 

(d) What action do Government propose to take to ensure that Muslims 
may get their due share of the posts mentioned in part (a)? 

Muslim Workshops (Mechanical Engineering) Staff on the Great 
Indian Peninsula Eailway. 

t208. *Mr. M. Maswood Ahmad: (a) Is it a fact that the total number 
of posts in the Workshops (Mechanical Engineering) on a scale of pay of 
Rs. 150 or more on the Great Indian Peninsula Eailway on the 31st March, 
1931, was 362? 


tPor answer to this question, see answer to question No. 20. 
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(b) Is it a fact that the commimal composition of all the Workshops 
[Mechanical Engineering) staff on a minimum pay of Es. 150 or more on 
the Great Indian Peninsula Railway on the Slst March, 1931, was:. 

Hindus 36 in number, 9‘96 per cent. 

Muslims 7 in number, 1*93 per cent. 

Europeans cum Anglo-Indians 264 in number, 72*92 per cent. 

Indian Christians 40 in number, 11*05 per cent. 

Others 15 in number, 4*15 per cent.? 

(c) Will Government be pleased to state the communal composition 
of the Workshops (Mechanical Engineering) staff on the Great Indian 
Peninsula Eailway on the 31st March, 1932, according to the schedule 
mentioned in part (b)? 

(d) What action do Government propose to take to ensure that Muslims 
may get their due share in posts mentioned in part (a)? 

Ebcploymbnt of Muslims in the Transportation Department 
(Traction) of the Great Indian Peninsula Railway. 

t209. *Mr. M. Maswood Ahmad: (a) Is it a fact that the total number 
of posts in Transportation “Traction*’ on the Great Indian Peninsula 
Railway on the 31st March 1931 was 204? 

(b) Is it a fact that the communal composition of the whole Trans- 
portation “Traction” staff on the Great Indian Peninsula Railway on the 
31st March, 1931, was: 

Hindus 102 in number, 50*00 per cent, 

Muslims 7 in number, 3*43 per cent. 

Europeans cum Anglo-Indians 39 in number, 1942 per cent. 

Indian Christians 47 in number, 23*04 per cent. 

Others 9 in number, 4*41 per cent.? 

(c) Will Government be pleased to state the communal composition of 
the whole Transportation “Traction” staff on the Great Indian Peninsula 
Eailway on the 31st Marcli, 1932, according to the schedule mentioned in 
part (b)? 

(d) What action do Government propose to take to ensure that Muslims 
may get their due share of the posts mentioned in part (a)? 

Employment of Muslims in the Transportation Department 
(Traction) of the Great Indian Peninsula Railway. 

t210. *Mr. M. Maswood Ahmad: (a) Is it a fact that the total number 
of posts in Transportation “Traction” on a scale of pay of Es. 150 or more 
employed on the Great Indian Peninsula Eailway, on the 31st March, 
3931, was 112? 


+Fot answer to this question, see answer to question No. 20. 
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. ; (6) Is . it A fact., that the communal composition of the whole Trans- 
portation “Traction*' staff on a minimum pay of Ks. 150, or more on th#- 
Great: Indiaji- Peninsula Bailway, on the 31st March, 1931, was: 

Hindus 50 in number, 44*64 per cent. 

Muslims 5 in number, 4*46 per cent. 

•Eui^opeans cum Anglo-Indians 32 in number, 28*58 per cent. 

Indian Christian^ 17 in number, 15*18 per cent. 

Others 8 in number, 7*14 per cent.? 

(c) Will Government be pleased to state tlie communal composition of 
the whole Transportation “fraction** staff on the Great Indian Peninsula 
Ilailvvay on the 31st iMarcli, 1932, according to the schedule mentioned in 
part (5)? 

{(1) What action do Government propose to take to ensure that Muslims 
may get their due share of the posts mentioned in part (a)? 

Employment of Muslims in the Civil Engineering Department of 
THE Great Indian Peninsula Railway. 

t211. ♦Mr. M. Maswood Ahmad: (a) Is it a fact that the total number 
of posts in the Civil Engineering Department of tlie Great Indian 
Peninsula .Railway, on the 31st ^larch, 193k, was 328? 

(h) Is. it a fact that the communal composition of the whole Civil 
Engineering Department staff of tlie Great Indian Peninsula Railw'ay, on 
the 31st March, 1931, was:, 

Hindus 148 in number, 45*12 per cent. 

Muslims 20 in number, 6*10 per cent. 

Europeans cum Anglo-Indians 115 in number, 35*06 per cent. 

Indian Christians 19 in number, 5*79 per cent. 

, .Others 26 in number, 7*93 per cent.? 

(c) Will Government be pleased to state the communal composition of 
>the whole Civil Engineering Dopiirtment staff of the Great Indian 
Peninsula Railway, on the 31st IVIarch, 1932, according to the scliedule 
mentioned in part (6)? 

(d) What action do Government propose to take to ensure that Muslims 
may get their due share of the posts mentioned in part (a)? 

Emplo.yment of Muslims in the Civil Engineering Department of 
THE Great Indian Peninsula Railway. 

f212. *Mr. M. Maswood Ahmad: (a) Is it a fact that the total number 
of posts in the Civil Engineering Department on a scale of pay of Es. 15G 
or more On the Great Indian Peninsula Railway on the 31st March, 1931,. 
was 190? 

- r-a i., : : 

tFor answer to this question, se« answer to question No. 20. 
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(b) Is it a fact that the communal composition of the whole Civil 
Engineering Department staff on a minimum pay of Rs. 150 or more on the 
Great Indian Peninsula Railway, on the Slst March, 1931, was: 

minduB 62 in number, 82*68 per cent. 

Muslims 10 in number, 5-26 per cent. 

Bumpeans cum Anglo-Indians 85 in number, 44* 73 per cent. 

Indian Christians 15 in number, 7*9 per cent. 

Others 18 in number, 9*48 per cent.? 

(c) Will Government be pleased to state the communal composition of 
the whole Civil Engineering Department staff of the Great Indian 
Peninsula Railway, on the 81st March, 1082, according to the schedule 
mentioned in part (b)7 

(cT) What action do Government propose to take to ensure that Muslims 
may get their due share of tlie posts mentioned in part (a)? 

Employment of Muslims in the Medical Department of the Great 
Indian Peninsula Railway. 

*1-213. *Mr. M. Maswood Ahmad: (a) Is it a fact that the total number 
of posts in the Medical Department on the Great Indian Peninsula Rail- 
way, on the 31st March, 1931, wag 171? 

(b) Is it a fact that the communal composition of the whole Medical 
Department staff of the Great Indian Peninsula Railway, on the 31st 
March, 1931, was: 

Hindus 103 in number, 60*23 per cent. 

Muslims 5 in number, 2*92 per cent. 

Europeans cum Anglo-Indians 33 in number, 19*30 per cent. 

Indian Christians 20 in number, 11*7 per cent. 

Others 10 in number, 5*85 per cent.? 

(c) Will Government he pleased to stale the communal composition of 
the whole Medical Department staff of the Great Indian Peninsula Railway, 
on the 3 1st March, 1982, aceordiner to tlie schedule mentioned in part (b)? 

(d) What action do Government propose to take to ensure that Muslims 
may g('t their due share of the posts mentioned in part (a)? 

Employment of Muslims in the Medical Department of the Great 
Indian Peninsula Railway. 

t2l4. *Mr. M, Maswood Ahmad: (a) Is -t a fact that the total number 
of posts in the Medical Department on a scale of pay of Rs. 150 or more 
on the Great Indian Peninsula Railway, on the 31st March, 1931, was 74? 

(b) Is it a fact that the comniunal composition of the Medical Depart- 
ment staff on a minimum pay of Rs, 150 or more on the Great Indian 
Peninsula Railway, on the 31st March, 1931, was; 

Hindus 23 in number, 31*08 per cent. 

Muslims Nil. 

Europeans cum Anglo-Indians 38 in number, 44*59 per cent. 

Indian Christians 8 in number, 10*82 per cent. 

Others 10 in number, 13*51 per cent.? 

tFor answer to this question, see answer to question No. 20. 

D 
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. (c) Will Governmcni: be pleased to stahe the communal composition of 
the Medical Department staff of the Great Indian Peninsula Eailway, on 
the 31st March, 1932, according to the schedule mentioned in part (b)? 

(d) What action do Government propose to take to ensure that Muslims 
may get tlicir due share of the posts mentioned in part (a)? 

Employment of Muslims in the Stores Department of the Great 
Indian Peninsula Railway. 

t215. *Mr. M. Maswood Ahmad: (a) Is it a fact that the total number 
of posts in tlio Stores Department of the Great Indian Peninsula Railway, 
on the 31st March, 1931, was 37? 

(6) Is it a fact that the communal composition of the Stores Depart- 
ment staff of ilie Great Indian Peninsula Railway, on the 31st March, 1931, 
was: 


Hindus 23 in number, 62* 16 per cent. 

Muslims nil. 

Europeans cum Anglo-Indians 4 in number, 10 82 per cent. 

Indian Christians 9 in number, 24 ‘32 per cent. 

Others 1 in number, 2‘70 per cent.? 

(c) Will GovernTuent bo pleased to state the communal composition of 
the Stores Department staff of the Gnuit Indian Peninsula Railway, on the 
31st March, 1932, according to the schedule mentioned in part (6)? 

(J) What action do Government propose to take to ensure that Muslims 
may got their due sharo of the posts mentioned in part (a)? 

Employment of Muslims in the Stores Department of the Gj?eat 
Indian Peninsul.\ Railway. 

f2l6. *Mr, M. Maswood Ahmad: (a) Is it a fact that the total number 
of posts in the Stores Department on a scale of pay of Rs. 150, or more 
on the Great Indian Peninsula Railway, on the 3lst March, 193J, was 15V 

(b) Is it a fact that the communal composition of the Stores Depart- 
ment staff on a minimum pay of Rs. 150 or more on the Great Indian 
Peninsula Railway, on the 31st March, 1931, was: 

Hindus 7 in number, 46*67 per cent. 

Muslims nil, 

Europeans cam Anglo-Indians 4 in number, 26*66 per cent. 

Indian Christians 4 in number, 26*67 per cent.? 

(c) Will Government be pleased to slate the communal composition of 
the Stores Department staff of the Great Indian Peninsula Railway, on the 
31st March, 1932, according to the schedule mentioned in part (bj? 

(d) What action do Government propose to take to ensure that Muslims 
may get their due share of the posts mentioned in part (a)? 

tFor answer to this question, sep. answer to question No. 20. 
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El^fPLOYMENT OP MuSLTMS IN THE WaTCH AND WaRD DEPARTMENT 
OF THE Great Indian Peninsula Railway. 

■[•217. *Mr. M. Maswood Ahmad: {a) Is it n fact that the total number 
of posts ill the Watch and Ward Department of the Great Indian Peninsula 
Railway on the 31st March, 1931, was 27? 

(1)) Is it a fact that the communal composition of the whole of the 
Watch and Ward Department staff of the Great Indian Peninsula Railway 
on the 31st March, 1931, was: 

ir.indiis 11 in number, 40*74 per cent. 

Muslims 7 in number, 25*93 per cent. 

Europeans cum Anglo-Indians 8 in number, 29*03 per cent. 

Others 1 in number, 3*7 per cent.? 

(c) W'lll Govcrnmenl; be pleased to state the communal composition 
of the whole of Iho Watch and W«*ird Department staff of the Great Indian 
Peninsula Railway on the 31st March, 1932, according to the schedule 
mentioned in part (6)? 

(d) What action do Government propose to talce to ensure that Muslims 
may get their due share of the posts mentioned in part («)? 


Employment of Muslims in the Watcu and Ward Department of 
THE Great Indian Peninsula Railway. 

*1*2 18* *Mr. M. Maswood Ahmad: (a) Is it a fact 4hat the total number 
of posts in the Watch and Ward Department on a scale of pay of Rs. 150 
or more on the Great Indian Peninsula Railway on the 3tst March, 1931, 
was 13? 

(h) Is it a fact that the communal composition of the Watch and 
Ward Department staff on a minimum pay of Rs. 150 or more on the 
Great Indian Peninsula Railway, on the 31st March, 1931, was: 

Hindus 2 in number, 15*39 per cent. 

Muslims 2 in number, 15*39 per cent. 

Europeans cum Anglo-Indians 8 in number, 01*53 per cent. 

Others 1 in number, 7-G9 per cent.? 

(c) Will Government be pleased to state the communal composition of 
the Watch and Ward Department staff on the Great Indian Peninsula 
Railway on the Slst March, 1932, according to the schedule mentioned 
in part (5)? 

(d) What action do Government propose to take to ensure that Muslims 
may get their due share of the posts mentioned in part (a)? 

Returned Emigrants. 

210. *Lala Rameshwar Prasad Bagla: (a) Will Government please 
state if they keep any record of the returned emigrants? 

(6) If so, will Government be pleased to state the total number of 
emigrants returned during the last ten years as also in the year 1932? 

tFor answer to this question, answer to question No. 20. 

]> 2 
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(c) Will Government please state if they have made any arrangement 
for their housing and livelihood? 

(d) Is it a fact that most of these emigrants desired to be sent outside 
India ? 

(e) If the reply to part (J) be in the affirmative, will Government please 
state how many of them were sent outside and to which places? 

(/) Will Government please state the actual amount expended in doing 
so? 

(^) Have Government thought of any other practical and economical 
solution? 

(h) Will Government please state how far it is true that most of these 
emigrants are paupers from the colonics? 

(/) Are Government prepared to institute an official enquiry into the 
matter and prepare, for the information of the public, a report thereon? 

Mr. O. S. Bajpai: (a) Statistics of returned emigrants are maintained. 

(b) 44,70‘2 emigrants returned from the various colonies, etc., during 
the ten years ending 3 1st December, 1931, and, as far as information is 
available, the number for 1932 was 3,713. 

(c) Droteetors of Emigniuts at the various ports receive returning 
emigrants and make all arrangements for their di'parture to tlnnr homes 
in India. For emigrants returning from Honth Africa, tluuv. has been a 
special officer at jVfadras since 1927, who looks after their moneys, if 
desired, and helps them to find work suited to their resources and ai)titude. 

(d) No. 

(c), (/) aud (p). Do not arise. 

. (h) GovernTiicnt are not aware that most of the returned emigrants are 
paupers. 

(/) The Honourable iMcTnlua* prosumably refers to the question of the 
p(irc(‘ntagc of ])anT)ers amongsf. loturiied emigrants, (lovernnu'iit are 
considering whether any special inv(*stigation into this matter is necessary. 


Release oe Mahatma Gant)!!! a>u) othek Civil DisonEmBNCK 

Prison Elis. 

. 220. *Mr. 0. S, Banga Iyer: (a) Will Covernniont be pleased to state 
whether it is a fact that the propaganda uhicli Mahatma Gandhi has been 
allowed to carry on from behind the ] rison bars to abolish imtonehability 
has diverted the attention of the public from the civil disobedience 
movement 1 . 

(h) If so, arc Government ]iroparcd to consider the advisability of 
releasing Mahatma Gandhi and other civil disobedience prisoners? If not, 
why not? 

The Honourable Sir Harry Haig: (a) The imtouehability cam])aign may 
have divcrt(‘d the attention of some supporters of civil disobedience from 
that movement but civil disobedience is still the declared ])olicy of the 
Congress leaders. 

{h) I would refer the Honourable Member to part (b) of my reply to 
Mr. Lalchand Navalrai’s starred question No. 149. 
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Mr. 0. S. Ranga Iyer: Do Government recognise that an atmosphere 
of calm and goodwill is necessary to discuss the constitutional proposals 
which His Majesty’s Government will be announcing shortly? 

The Honourable Sir Harry Haig: Government arc certainly very 
anxious for an aimosphoro of cairn both for the discussion of the constitu- 
tional proposals and for ordinary administrative purposes. 

Mr. 0. S. Ranga Iyer: Are Govenunent aware that such an cdniosphere 
cannot be obtained so long as Mahatma (iandhi and his supporters are in 
prison ? 

‘A’he Honourable Sir Harry Haig: I would say, Sir, that such an 

atmosphere eaunot he obtained as long as (*ivil disobedience is an active 
policy. 


Mr. Oi S. Ranga Iyer: Arc Government aware that their detention 
compels a large part of Indian public opinion to look unfavourably upon 
any pro])()Sfds made by His Majesty’s Government? 

The Honourable Sir Harry Haig: No, Sir; I do not accept that as a 
fair representation of Indian public oi^inion. 

Mr. C. S. Ranga Iyer: Arc Government aware that Indian public opinion 
is intluenced, by the detention, and views to some extent unfavourably 
any proposfils that Government may make? 

The Honourable Sir Harry Haig: I hope that is not so; but, as I have 
said, the key to tin* whole situation lies in the question of the civil 
disobedience movement. 

Mr. C. S. Ranga Iyer: Are Government aware that the only way to 
induct' ]\rahatTna. Gandhi and liis followers to abandon the civil disobedience 
movement is to release them and to trust them to (*arry on the untoucli- 
ability campaign ? 

The Honourable Sir Harry Haig: That i»()licy. Sir. was tried before 
and it did not have very successful results. 

Mr. 0. S. Ranga Iyer: Are Government aware that the continued 
detention of Mahatma Gandhi and liis followers w^ould maximise the 
difficulty of implcmc'uting in practice any proposals embodied in an Act 
of Parliament? 

The Honourable Sir Harry Haig: Will the Honourable Member explain 
why the initiative should not come from the other side? 

Mr. 0. S. Ranga Iyer: For the very simple reason that Mahatma 
Gandhi applied for an inteiwiew with His Excellency the Governor General 
on landing at Eomhay and the interview was not granted and he was put in 
prison, will Government bo pleased to consider the advisability of resuming 
the status quo ante and granting the interview? 
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The Honourable Sir Harry Haig: I am afraid I cannot accept as 
accurate the description just given by the Honourable Member of what 
happened. My own recollection of the matter is that the Congress declared 
civil disobedience and then Mr. Gandhi offered to discuss the matter under 
that threat with the Governor General. 

Mr. 0. S. Ranga ^yer: Is it not a fact that Maliatma Gandhi in his 
letter to the Governor General offered fully to co-operate with the Governor 
General and the men on the spot both in the United Provinces and in 
the North-West Frontier l^rovince inquiring into the situation, and if he 
found that Government were right, to give a right lead to the Congress 
and repudiate those who were in the wrong? 

The Honourable Sir Harry Haig: I do not Imow what would have 
satisilod Mr. Gandhi at that time as to whether Government were in the 
right or not, but the position was that after holding their hands for a 
very long time Government had at last been forced into action; and it 
was at that late stage that Air. Gandhi apparently was prepart'd to inquire 
into the matter. It would have been better if he had inquired into the 
matter and restrained his followers while yet there was time. 

Mr. C. S. Ranga Iyer: Do Govemment recognise that a gesture of 
goodwill is vital to the future of Indo-British redationship? 

The Honourable Sir Harry Haig: I think, Sir, the whole policy of the 
British Govemment indicates quite clearly their goodwill and their hopes of 
the future. 

Mr. 0. S. Ranga Iyer: Arc Government aware that thfc»- continued 
detention of iVlahatniM Gandhi and his sup])Drters y)CTsuades grtaat masses 
of people to eoTK'entrato upon grievances attention which requires to be 
given to proceedings of the highest importance? 

The Honourable Sir Harry Haig: T quite admit that the eontinuance 
of the present situation Is unfortunate. It has always been the position 
of Govemment that they are anxious for the co-operation of every section 
of Indian opinion, but tlicy cannot buy that co operation at the cost of 
the peace of the country. 

Mr. S. 0. Mitra: Is it not fair that Mahatma Gandhi and other 
Congress leaders should have facilities to consult among themselves to 
determine their attitude towards the new (constitution and to consider 
whether they should change their policy about the civil disobedience 
movement? 

The Honourable Sir Harry Haig: There arc quite a number of Congress 
leaders, who are free, to consult among themselves. 

Mr. Gaya Prasad Singh: is it not a fact that Lord Irwin, when he 
was Viceroy of India, granted repeated interviews to Mahatma Gandhi even 
when the civil disobedience movement was in full swing? 

The Honourable Sir Harry Haig: Is the Honourable Member suggest- 
ing that we should repeat the experiment of the paot? 
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Mr. Q>aya Prasad Singh: The Honourable Member said just now that 
His Excellency Lord Willingdon refused the interview, because it was 
sought under a threat of civil disobedience. My question was whether 
his predecessor did not grant repeated interviews to Mahatma Gandhi 
even when be had started the civil '^disobedience movement and when that 
movement was in full swing. 

The Honourable Sir Hajry Haig: 1 think the Honourable Member 
must be referring to a period when it was understood that Mr. Gandhi 
was very anxious to call off the civil disobedience movement. 

Mr. T. N. Ramakrlflhna Reddi: Is it not a fact that Mr. Gandhi is 
under a vow not to discuss any political questions as long as lie is in 
jail and he is only discussing questions regarding temple entry and such 
other matters with the Congress leaders who are near him? 

The Honourable Sir Harry Haig: It is perfectly true tli.-u ilu' special 
facilities that have been extended to Mr. Gandhi in jail apply only to the 
(|ii(‘stion of teiijph' entry and initoucdiabirty. 

Mr. T, N., Ramakrishna R6ddi: As Mahatma Gandhi is under a vow 
not to discuss any political questions with the other Congress leaders 
near him as long as he is in jail, will Government create opportunities 
for him to discuss these ]K)]ilical <|Ucstions with other leaders and form 
his conclusions with regard to the eontinuanee or otherwise of the civil 
disobedience movement ? 

The Honourable Sir Harry Haig: No, Sir; T am afraid the discussion 
of these (piestions with persons who are still in jail presents insuperable 
difficulties. What I said in answer to the previous question was that 
many of tHe Congress leaders are out of jail and they are perfectly in a 
position to discuss these questions. I did not suggest that they could 
discuss them with Mr. Gandhi. 

Mr. Gaya Prasad sin^: Will Government say whether they consider 
the civil disobedience movement so strong that the release of Mahatma 
Gandhi and other political prisoners will be detrimental U, the ])iihlic 
peace? ^ 

The Honourable Sir Harry Haig: The position is that unless we get a 
clear assurance that a release would not be followed by a reerudescence 
of the civil disobedience movement, ^ve are clearly not justified in 
releasing any one. 

Mr. Gaya Prasad Singh: In the absence of any assurance from 
Mahatmaji and the Congress, do I take it that the Government of India 
consider that the civil disobedience movement is so strong that the 
release of Mahatmaji and the other political prisoners will he prejncTTml 
to the public peace? That was my question. 

The Honourable Sir Harry Haig: At the present moment the civil 
disobedience movement is still in operation and wc consider that it could 
undoubtedly be revived. 
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Mr. Gaya Prasad Singh: May I take it that the operation of the 
Ordinance and the law which was enacted is still ineffectual in coping with 
the situation ? 


The Honourable Sir Harry Haig: I did not say that it was ineffectual. 
As it operates at present, i think that the measures we have taken are 
effective; but if we relax those measures before we get any assurance that 
it is not intended to take advantage of such relaxation to resume those 
activities, then that is obviously a dangerous thing to do. 

Mr, 0. S. Ranga Iyer: Is it not a fact that after the starting of the 
anti-untouchability movement by Mahatma Gandhi, a number of prisoners 
who came out of prison did not go back into the civil disobedience move- 
ment, but carried on this anti-untouchability work, as a result of which 
you have today in the prisons of India perhaps one-fourth of the political 
prisoners wlio were to be found there during the civil disobedience move- 
ment at its fullest height? 

The Honourable Sir Harry Haig: It is perfectly true that for some 
months past the majority of persons who have come out of jail have not 
rcsr.iiiod active civil disobedience activities. 

Mr. 0. S, Ranga lyer: Is that not an indication, then, that the civil 
disobedience movement is being abandoned and will Government now 
make a gesture of goodwill, seeing that the civil disobedience movement 
is being substituted by the constructive movement of removal of untouch- 
ability ? 

The Honourable Sir Harry Haig: No: I cannot say that I. am satisfied 
of that. 

Sir Hari Singh Gour: Is it a fact that at the close of the third Round 
Table Conference Sir Tej Bahadur Sapru and his colleagues made an 
appeal to the Secretary of State that in order to ensure a better 
condition in India for the reception of any proposals His Majesty’s 
Government miglit make on the constitutional issue, Mahatma Gandhi 
and the non-violent political ])risoners sliould ])(‘ ndeasofl and the 
Secretary of State is understood to have given a favourable reply? I 
wish to know as to wkat action the Government of India have taken 
in furtherance of the proposal made and the reply given by His Majesty’s 
Secretary of State for India. 

The Honourable Sir Harry Haig: My answer is one which I have 
already suggested before — ^that there cannot be one-sided action on the 
part of the Government — and we are not satisfied under present condi- 
tions that the release of political prisoners would in fact result in the 
restoration of peaceful conditions throughout the country. 

Hari Sinc^h Gour: Thut was not a condition which the Secretary 
of State made in giving his reply to the Round Table Conference at any 
' rate? 
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The Honourable Sir Harry Haig: Nor are we satisfied that the release 
of all political prisoners would mean the acceptance of the now constitu- 
tion. There is nothing at all to suggest such a result. 

Sir Hari Singh Qour: Did the Secretary of State make any condition 
at all in response to the request made by the Round Table Conference 
delegates, and was it not a promise by implication that ho would favour- 
ably consider the request addressed to him at the conclusion of that 
Conference ? 

The Honourable Sir Harry Haig: I do not read the Secretary of State's 
speech as conveying any such promise, but merely an expression of goodwill 
which is shared entirely by tlie Government of India. 

Sir Hari Singh Gour : 1 want to know how that goodwill has been trans- 
lated into action by the Government of India cum tlie Secretary of State? 

Mr, Gaya Prasad Singh: By continuing repression! 

The Honourable Sir Harry Haig: The goodwill is there and it can be 
tested at any time. 

Mr. N. N, Anklesaria: Do Government know that a large section of the 
Indian peofde is absolutely sick of Mr. Gandhi and his movement? 

The Honourable Sir Harry Haig: I think that is a very fair ex])ression 
of opinion on hclialf of a section of Indian opinion. 

Mr. S. 0. Sen: J understood from the Honourable ]\Iembcrs answers 
that he wanted to know why no initiative had been taken by ]\Iahatrna 
Gandhi to bring about peace, etc., or to remove the civil disobedience move- 
ment: civil disobedience movement being a part of the non-co-operation 
movement, do not the Government think that by asking the Government 
to support the Temple Entry Bill M4diatma Gandhi has given up his non- 
co-operation iQc)vcmont and initiated the cessation of the civil disobedience 
movement which my Honourable friend asked for? 

The Honourable Sir Harry Haig: I am afraid. Sir, I cannot put that 
interpretation on Mr. Gandlii’s aedion. I have to judge Mr. Gaialhi by his 
own statements. The Honourable Member is aware that iMr. Gandhi 
recently Issui'd a very interesting statement; and, in the course of that 
statement, he says: “I have used all the talents I have for civil disobedi- 
ence,” and though it is perfectly true tliat at the moment he explains that 
while he is in jail he is not in a position to use these talents for civil dis- 
obedience, there is nothing to suggest that he would not use them again as 
soon as he was released. 

Mr. S. 0. Sen: At that time Mahatma Gandhi lias not expressed any 
intention of co-operating with the Government or seeking Govenmumt's lielp 
in connection with the temple entry movement: since then he might have 
changed his mind and he l^gs now asked Government s ,co-o])cration in con- 
nection with the temple entry movement. Do not the Goverunumt now 
think that Mahatma Gandhi has changed his opinion regarding the civil 
disobedience movement? 
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The Honourable Sir Harry Haig: No; t’ e statement 1 referred to was 
issued, I see, on the 14th of January, very recently. 

Mr. 0. S. Ranga Iyer: Arc the Government aware of another statement, 
or perhaps the same statement — T do not l<now — which Mahatma Gandhi 
issued which contained words to this effect : when he was asked whether 
the civil disobedience movement should be conducted by his followers, he 
evaded that question and did not answer it, but answered the question re- 
lating to the pursuit of the anti-untouchability movement, thereby attaching 
greater importance to the anti-untouchability movement itself? 

The Honourable Sir Harry Haig: Tt is quite true that Mr. Gandhi did 
not give a definite reply on the question of liis attitude towards civil dis- 
obedience, but his statcHH'Tit is, I am afraid, open to quite a different 
interpretation to the one which !ny Honourable friend would like to put upon 
it. I would like io refer to the issue of the Bomhaij CoufjrctiH HuUethi of 
the. 17th January in which, coinmeuting on that statement, they say : “This 
statement clearly implies that those Congressmen who believe in the civil 
disobedience movement should go on doing it with all their enthusiasm and 
vigour”. 

Mr, K. 0. Neogy: In view of the fact that my Honourable friend is in 
perfect ajrrocmerit with ^Ir. Anklesaria that the vast majority of the people 
are sick of Gandhi ji and his movement, wliat risks are there if Mahatma 
Gandhi restarts the movcincnt of civil disobedience' when he is let out? 


The Honourable Sir Harry Haig: 1 think mv llonourahle friend must 
have inislioai'd my answ(*r to Mr. Ankh'saria’s question : I did not say the 
vast ni/ijoritv of the people in this country. 

Mr. K. C. Neogy: What exactly did the Honourable Member sa\ ? 

The Honourable Sir Harry Haig: I think 1 said a section of opinion. 

Mr. K. 0. Neogy: Is it then a small section? 

The Honourable Sir Harry Haig: 1 cannot embiirk on a definition of 
section. 


Mr. T. N. Ramakrishna Reddi: In answer to a question the*, Honourable 
Member said that Mahatma Gandhi had opportunities of discussing political 
questions with Congress leaders in jail .... 

The Honourable Sir Harry Haig: I never said that. 

Mr, Amar Nath Dutt: Did Mahatma Gandhi ask for any facilities to 
carry on tlie anti-untouchability movement? # 

The Honourable Sir Harry Haig: He did certainly; he asked for certain 
facilities some months ago which wore accorded to him. 



MOTION FOR ADJOURNMENT. 

Restoration of Half the Cuts in the Salaries of Public Servants. 

Mr. Deputy President (Mr. R. K. Shanmukham Chetty) : Order, order. 

12 Noon ^ received a notice from Sardar Sant Singh that he pro- 
poses to ask for leave to make a motion for the adjournment of 
the business of the House today for tlui purpose of discussing a definite 
matter ol* urgent public importance as follows, — namely, restoration of half 
the cuts in the salaries of public servants without any reference to the 
Indian Ijcgislative Assembly. I have to inquire whether any Honourable 
Member has any objection to this motion. ^ 

The Honourable Sir Brojendra Mitter (Leader of the House) : Sir, I 
object to this motion on 'two grounds. First of all, it is not an urgent 
matter. Even if half the cuts Jire restored, they will not come into opera- 
tion till the beginning of the next financial year. Secondly, Sir, I would 
(ha.w your attention to rule 12 at page 17 of the Manual of Business, and 
J'i’occdure which says that; '‘the motion must not anticipate a matter 
wliich has been previously appointed for consideration”. This matter can 
he prop(?rly discussed during the Budget debate. It is a matter which has 
got a definite financial bearing, and any discussion now' is bound to be- 
in fructuous, because without disclosing the Financial Statement it will not 
l)(^ possible adequately to discuss this matter in isolation from the rest of 
ilio Budg(;t. On those two grounds, namely, absence of' urgency and autici- 
l»jition, 1 o]j])ose the motion. 

Sardar Sant Singh (West Punjab. Sikh): Sir, as regards the first objec- 
lion raised by the HorUiUrable tlie .Tjaw Member, that there is no doubt 
iliiit llie resi oral ion of the cuts will come into operation onI\ from, the 
lu‘ginning of the new tiiiancial year. But my motion relates entirely to a 
different matter, w'liich is, that the Government have come to a decision 
on a very important issue without consulting this House, that is to say 
the Government Inive thus extended, reliefs in taxation to one section of 
tlie people — probably the least deserving. This is a matter on w'liich this 
House claims a right to he consulted so that the Members should have 
lu'en in a position to inter])ret the feelings of the public in this matter. No 
doubt, the (lovernnient are fully empowered to reduce taxes and relieve 
any section of the community of such taxes. When the country is groaning 
under a heavy burden of taxation, there are various sections of the com- 
iminity which stand in need of relief wdien the time for giving the relief 
comes. It is the business of this House to interpret the w’ishes of the 
pnhlic to the Government as to the most deserving section of the people 
wliich stood in immediate need of relief. When the ('iovernment come to 
a decision over the head of this House, in my opinion, the Govemment 
deliberately ignore the privileges w liicli this House possesses over the taxa- 
tion proposals of the Government. If it w'ere not necessary to come to 
this decision or if the question could have been postponed till the Budget 
discussion, then the Government could have stayed their hands fill then, 
when the views of tlie House would also have been available to Govern- 
ment. Without reference to tliis House, without waiting for the Budget 
lo come up. Government have taken the responsibility to issue the com- 
^nuniqud. That is tlie reason wdiy I regard this motion as one of urgent 
T'uhlic i]n])ortnnce. 
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[Sarclar Sant Singh.] 

As regards the second objection, Government must thank themselves 
for the position they find themselves in. When they issued the com- 
muniqud, they should be prepared to explain to the public at large the 
reasons which led to this decision; if they are not now prepared to take 
tliis House into confidence on such an important matter as this, it is n(-t 
the fault of this House. Therefore, my submission is that the motion is 
perfectly in order. 

Dr. Ziauddin Ahmad (United Provinces Southern Divisions : Muham- 
madan Rural) : Sir, this question of cut affects our Budget, and Govcrri' 
mont, of ilieir own accord, without consulting this House, have incurred a 
certain cx;jenditure equivalent to five per cent, of the salanes of their 
officers, and llien tliey will come forward with their new Finance Bill and 
impose taxation. If wo are asked to sanction the taxes, is it not legitimate 
tliai wo sliould also he asked i.o sanction the expenditure. The Honour- 
able the Finance Member would probably remember that fresh taxations 
were imposed u])On us by the Finance Bill of November, 1931, and it ia 
very desirable that these taxes should first be removed. I certainly 
welcome the idea of restoring the cuts even to the fullest extent, and, if 
possible, oven the arrears of pay should be paid back to these Government 
officers, but, at the same time, it is equally desirable to see whether we 
can afford to do it. Tf these cuts are restored by imposing fresh taxation 
on the poor people, then it is not really a good administration. T think it 
is very desirable that an. announcement should have been made whether 
the taxati'.'ns imposed under the Finance Bill of November, 1931, will bo 
continued hi 1933-34. aud T think we have a perfect right to demand this 
first. W’e oerlainly luive a genuine grievance that the Assembly has not 
been eonsulfod in this matter, and I think this announcement ought to 
have been dela.yed till the whole of the Budget had been discussed by ibis 
House. 

Sir Hari Singh Gour . (Central Provinces Hindi Divisions : Non-Muham- 
madan\: Sir, the question is not so much a question of merits at the. 
present stage, but it is a question of the privilege of this House, and 
dealing witli the question of urgency, 1 understand tliat the Secretary of 
State has undertaken to j)ilot the Bill in the House of Commons in the 
imincdiale future for tlu3 purpose of giving (*.ffect to the 5 per cent, reduc- 
tion in the cuts. The Honourable the Leader of the House is not in a ]josi- 
tion to assure that this Bill will not be introduced within the next few days 
in the House of Commons when they resume their sittings the day after 
tomorrow, and there is no knowing as to liow soon this Bill may’ not be 
introduced in the House of Commons, and, when it is once intnxluced 
there, it will be too late for the Legislative Assembly to express its view 
upon this question. Therefore. I do not think that the Honourable the 
Leader of the House is right in saying that this is not an urgent matter. 
This is a matter of extreme urgency. That it is a question of public 
importance admits of no doubt, because it is a question which affects a very 
large body of public servants and still a larger body of tax-payers are 
affected by it. My friend's point was that there would be time enough 
when the Budget is introduced to discuss it. The second question is 
answered by tlie first, that if it is a question which it will be too late to 
discuss after it is once enacted into law bv the British Parliament, then 
the second question, T submit, becomes irrelavant. On these two grounds. 
I submit, that the motion is in order. 
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N. N. Anklesana (Bombay Northern Division: Non -Muhammadan 
Bural) : Sir, speaking from a mere lawyer's point of view, I take it that 
the complaint of my friend, Sardar Sant Singh, was that this House waa 
not consulted before the Government arrived at a decision, but I think thia 
House was also not consulted wlien the Government imposed the ten per 
cent. cut. That answers my friend's complaint. Secondly, Sir, the ten 
]:)er cent, cut was in violation of the contract existing ..... 


Mr. Dsputy President (Mr.* li. K. Shanmukham Chelty) : Order, order. 
Tiic Honourable Member is going into the merits of the question.. The 
Honourable Member must confine his remarks to the point whether the 
iriotion moved by the Honourable Member comes witJiin the rules and 
Standing Orders. . 

Mr. N. N. Anklesaiia: My point simply is that it is not a matter of 
|iublic importance or urgency on the score that this House was not con- 
sulted before t'he Government arrived at their decision, because the Govern- 
ment have a perfect right to take their decisions without consulting this^ 
House as they actually did before when they imposed tlie ten per cent. cut. 

Mr. S. 0. Mitra (Chittagong and Kajshahi Divisions : Non-Muhammadan 
liural) : The Honourable the Mover has raised a very narrow issue, namely, 
wliolher the Goveniirient have a riglit to reduce the cut to five per cent, 
without consulting this House. The larger issue is not, before the House, 

;is tlie lEonourahle the Leader of the House has truly said that there will 
bi' an occasion for it when the Budget is under discussion. So far as the 
narrow issue is concerned, I submit it is a very urgent matter, it is a specific- 
matter, and it is a matter of public importance. 

Mr. Deputy President (Mr. R. K. Shanmukham Chetty) : The principles 
underlying a motion for adjournment of the business of the House have 
bi’cri repeatedly laid d-AVn from the Chair in a series oi rulings. Tt was 
explained on one occasion that the rule provides an opportunity for 
Members of this House to draw the attention of the Government to a 
»’.’.aU(‘r of recent, occurrence which could not otherwise be discussed under 
ilie ordinary procedure of tlie House. That is the general principle under 
which motions for adjournment of the business of the House are made. 
The Honourable the Law IMcnibcr has taken objection to the present 
motion on the ground tliat it conics within tho mischief of the rule 
mlating to anticipation, namely, rule 12. The relevant part of the rule- 
J’eads as follows: 

“Thp motion mnst natiripoto a I'nttor wbl'ii has beon previously anpoii-f^d for 
■ iiisideraf-ou <»r with rpfprenrn to which a notice of mol ion has been previously given.’* 

The Honourable tlie Tjaw Member's objection, as the Chair understands 
h, is that this matter will be discussed during the Budget and, therefore, 

comes within the mischief of the rule rolatino to anticipations. The Chair 
''ould also draw the attention of Honourable Members to the fact that 
a.'vlieo has been received in the ofiice of the Legislaiive Assembly Depart- 
ment from Mr. Maswood Ahmad of a Resolution in which he proposes to 
mise the same question. Therefore, the subject matter of the motion for 
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[Mr. Dei)uty President.] . 

adjournment is covered by notice of a liesolution which has been received 
in the office. But whether mere receipt of notice of a Eesolution by the 
office is a bar to the making of a motion for adjournment of the business 
of the House is a point on which the Chair has got the right to give a 
ruling, and in this matter the Chair can be guided by one of the Standing 
Orders of the House of (kminions. 'Ihat Standing Order runs as follows; 

“In determining whether a discussion is out of order on the gwund of anticipation, 
regard shaJl he had by Mr. Speaker to the probability of the matter anticipated being 
brought before the House within a rctisonable time.” 


These are rules for the guidance of the Chair in determining whether 
a particular motion for adjourument comes within the mischief of anticipa- 
tion. But, iu this case, it appears to the Chair that it is 

not called upon to give a ruling whether the motion of Sardar Sant Singh 
comes within the mischief of anticipation. The matter that the Honour- 
able Member from the Punjab wishes to raise in his motion is not whether 
the Government were justified in restoring partially the cut in salaries, 
but whether they were justified in arriving at that decision without con- 
sulting this House. That point has been made clear by the Honourable 
Member from (the Punjab and by other Honourable Members on the 
Opposition Benches. The one and only point, therefore, which the Chair 
has now’ to decide is whether a motion seeking to censure the Government 
on the ground that they did not consult the House before taking a 
decision is in order and is admissible as a motion for adjournment. That 
the matter is (h'finite, there can be no doubt: that the matter is of 
public importance, there can be no doubt also. What the Chair has to 
decide is whether under the rules the matter is urgent. Now, in inter- 
preting the w’ord “urgent” whicli occurs in the Standing Orders relating 
to adjournment motions, the Chair has to lake into consideration the 
technical meaning of the word “urgent” in the Standing Orders. On 
this point also there has been a previous ruling. On a previous occasion 
it was ruled: 


“A rnattep, to be definite, urgent, and of public imiiortance in the sense in which 
these terms arc used in the Standing Order, must have arisen suddenly in the manner 
•of an emergency”. 


The point is whether the failure of the Covernment of India to consult 
this House in a particular inattc'r is one which has arisen in the manner 
•of an emergency. On that, without expressing any opinion, the Chair 
might say that some people might hold that this is not a matter which 
has arisen in the manner of an emergency, but often arises as a matter 
of every day occurrence. Very often, the Government of India take 
decisions without consulting this House and Honourable Members feel, 
rightly or wrongly, that they ought to have been consulted. But apply- 
ing the technical meaning of the word “urgent” to the question wheth. r the 
Government of India were justified in arriving at a decision without 
consulting the House, the Chair must eome to the conclusion thnt it is 
not a matter w’hich technically comes within the meaning of the word 
'urgent”. For this reason the Chair has to rule the motion out of order. 



STATEMENTS LAID ON THE TABLE. 

Mr, O. S. Bajpai (Secretary. Department of Education, Health and 
Lands): Sir, I lay on the table: 

(i) file information promised in reply to starred questions Nos. 1690 

and 1691 asked by Kao Bahadur M. C. Rajah on the 14th 
December, 1932 ; and 

(ii) the information promised in reply to starred question No. 714 

asked by Dr. Ziauddin Ahmad on the 23rd September, 1932. 


SmiADHANAXD MODEL BASTI KOll DEPRESSED CLASSES IM PaHAIIGAXJ, DeLHI. 

*1690. There is an area called the Shradhanand Model in Paharganj, Delhi, 

on Nazul land. 

It is regretted that owing to financial stringency this area has not been provided 
with the necessary lighting and sanitary arrangements, but the Delhi Municipality, 
within whoso jurisdiction it lies, has had the matter under consideration for some time 
piist and will, it is hoped, remove these difficulties as funds become available. 

The dumping ground oompllaiiied of is at, some distance from this area. The 
question of the removal of all dumping grounds from the vicinity of the city is already 
under the consideration of the Municipal Committee. 


Delay in Disposal of Applications of Depuksskd Classes rv the Nazul 

Department, Delhi. 

*1691. No. A large number of applications have been received for the limited 
number of plots still available for lease uii'd, in order to ensure that plots should be 
allotted to applicants, who are most in need of them, and who are qualified to hold 
them under the orders on the subject,, an enquiry is being licld and the claims of each 
applicant arc being carefully scrutinised. This necessarily takes time but orders allot- 
ing the plots will be passed in the near future. 


Number of Indians recruited for the Sastri Coli.kge in South Africa. 


*714. Six Indian teachers were recruited in India <»n contracts, which were renew- 
able by mutual arrangement for another two years. The contracts terminated on 
December 31, 1932, and the Natal AdminUiratioii decided not to renew them. 


Mr. O. B. r. Tottenham (Army Secretary) : Sir, I lay on the table a 
statement giving the information promised in reply to- part (b) of starred 
question No. 1695 asked by Sirdar Sohan Singh on the 6th December, 
1932. 
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Eekusal op an Elected Board to the Baeoda Cantonment. 


, 1983. 


• 1696. (6) Troopa* families 

Followers 

Menials 

^•otal 


Besides the above» the civil population of 2,685 includes : 

Baroda State officials 

Pensioners ........ 

Mission boys ....... 

Railway servants ...... 

Total 

Government do not see any reason to reconsider their decision. 


33 

449 

491 

973 


16T 

44 

31T 

69 

587 


ICr. P. R, Rau (Financial Commissioner, Railways) : Sir, 1 lay on 

the table: 

(i) the information promised in reply to unstarred questions Nos. 

199 and 201 asked by Pandit Satyendra Nath Sen on the 
21st November, 1932 ; 

(ii) the information promised in reply to starred question No. 1642 

asked hv .Mr. Coswami M. R. Puri on th(‘ 12th December, 
1932; 

(iii) the information promised in reply to starred questions Nos. 

1398 and 1535 asked by Messrs. B. N. Misra and M. R. 
Puri oil the 22nd November and 5th December, 1932, 
respectively ; 

(iv) the information promised in reply to starred questions Nos. 

1460, 1461, 1462, 1463, 1469, 1470 and 1473 asked by Mr. 
K. Ahmed on the 28th November, 1032; 

(v) the information promised in reply to starred questions Nos. 

1539, 1540 and 1541 asked oy (hjswanii 3.1. R. Puri on the 
5th Doeemher, 1932? and 

(vi) the information promised in reply to starred question No. 1471 

asked by Mr. K. Alimed on the 28th November, 1932. 


Compulsory Leave for Signallers on tue Bfa’gal and North-Western 

Railway. 

199. (rt) and (/v), (i), (n) .and {Hi). The Aj^ent, Bengal and North-West«rn Rail- 
way, reports that seven junior si^niallers who became surplus to requirements, owingf 
to the installation of block instruments on the main lino and the reduction of work 
flrenerally, were placed on compulsory leave instead of being . broucjht under reduction, 
in’ March, 1932. Three of these were re-absorbed within a month and the remainder 
have since been absorbed. The removal of these men temporarily did not in any way 
affect the remaining staff. 
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New Leave Eulbs fob Subordinate Staff on the Bengal and North 

Western Bailwaf. 


201. {a) No. 

(^) Does not arise. 

- - I 

System of Medical Examination on the Hailways. 

*1642. Government are not aware that the staff regard the present G system of 
medical examination, by which, it is presumed, is meant the system of testing distant 
vision by Landolt’s Split Rings, as a difficult test. 

It is considered that the Landolt’s Split Rings test is based on improved scientific 
principles, affords more uniform results, permits of more accurate estimation of visual 
acuity, and safeguards the interests of all concerned, including the travelling public, 
better than the Army ‘dot* test, which it is presumed the Honourable Member refers 
to by the ‘Dott System”. 

Government do not consider that it is sufficient for Transportation staff to be 
tested only for their ability to read coloured light signals with tests carried out by 
the use of ordinary signal lamps. They are advised that a man with defective colour 
vision may be able to distinguish the ordinary coloured signal under favourable condi- 
tions, but would bo liable to make mistakes under unfavourable working conditions. 
They consider it necessary to adopt, in the interests of the travelling public, as efficient 
a system of testing for colour vision as possible. 

The staff whose vision ie examined every (bird year are those employed on duties 
involving the interests of public safety. Periodical examination of vision is necessary 
to detect the deterioration of vision which may occur from various causes, and the 
period of three years has been fixed after careful consideration. 

Government regret that the information asked for regarding 'the list of accidents 
due to short vision of the staff during 1932 is not readily available. 

i 


Indian Medical Department Assistant Surgeons empi.oyed on the North 

Western Railway. 

*1398 and 1535. {n) 11. 

(^) 10 . 

(c) It is proposed to trasfer one officer to another state-managed Railway when a 
vacancy arises. 


East Indian Railway Employees. 

*1460, 1461, 1462 and 1463. It has been reported by the Agent, East Indian Rail- 
way, that after an investigation by his Chief Operating Superintendent into the alleged 
grievances he found it unnecessary to take any action on them. Government regret 
they are not prepared to collect information regarding the number, designation, and 
length of service of the old East Indian Railway employees working in the 0. & R. R. 
section and rice verf^a. 


Scales op Pay of Lower Surordinatks on the East Indian Ratt.way. 

*1469. Government are informed that at present there are three scales in force on 
Ihe East Indian Railway : 

(^) The old Oudh and RohiUkhand Railway scales which are applicable to the Oudh 
Rohilkhand Railway employees working on that section. 

(6) The old East Indian Railway scales whiich are applicabUe^ to the old East Indian 
Railway employees working on the East Indian Railway section. 

(c) Revised scales of pay applicable to all new entrants on the combined system. 

E 
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'promotion of Oudh and Eohilkiiand Kail way Employees to the Higher 
Grades on hie East Indian Eailway. 

*1470. The reply is in the negative. 


Officiating Appointments of Indian Station Masters and Assistant 
Station Masters of the East Indian Kailway as Guards. 

*1475. Government are informed that there is no such differentiation. The practice 
on all these divisions is the same. The staff referred to are not utilised normally as 
Guards of trains, but in emergencies, such as if a Guard is incapacitated from working 
his train, they may bo temporarily cabled upon to work as a Guard. 


Railway Quarters on tihb Eastern Bengal Railway. 

*1539. (a) No. 

(b) The reply to the first part of the question is in the affirmative. 

As regards the second part, the Agent reports that railway quarters are not classified 
as European and Indian, but are classified in various tvpes for different grades of 
employees in accordance with the I’ates of salary. Owing lo differences in the style of 
living of employees of different nationalities, certain quarters have been, built suitable 
for the European style of living and others for the orthodox Indian style, and are 
allotted to employees according to their choice as to the style of living. 

(c) and (d). Guards are not entitled to railway quarters, but in view of the house 
shortage in Calcutta for this class of staff certain quarters of European style, arranged 
in blocks of flats, were built about 20 years ago, more recently, in 1930, owing to the 
increasing difficulty in finding sufficient accommodation of Indian style, 12 ‘W* type 
quarters were built for lower paid Guards. Jt was the intention to build further, 
including superior type quarters, but the financial stringency has, for the present, 
prevented this. As a result of representations from the Indian Guards themselves, 
those ‘\V’ type <piarters have been allotted in order of seniority and are sometimes 
occupied by employees drawing salaries higher than those of the employees for whom 
the quarters were intended, and in some cases higher than those of the employees 
occupying the European style quarters. The latter quarters are not entirely suited 
for those living in the Indian style, and it is reported that as far as is known there 
has been no demand for them by such persons. 

(«) The practice on the Eastern Bengal Kailway does not, so far as I am aware^ 
contravene the instructions contained in the memorandum by the Railway Board on the 
elimination of racial discrimination in railway services, which is apparently the state- 
ment referred to by the Honourable Member. 


Quarters for European Staff at Sealdah. 

*1540. (a) No. 

{b) The total rent realised at present is Rs. 94-10-0 per month and is higher than 
the assessed rent of these quarters. 

(c) The maximum rate of rent normally realised from the occupant of a standard 
*W’ type quarter on the Eastern Bengal Railway is Rs. 7-8-0 per mouth, and that 
for a standard ‘Z* type quarter is Rs. 12-8-0. 


Racial Discrimination in the Classification of Quarters at Sealdah 

and other Pi.aces. 

*1541. (fl) and (b). The pbsition has been explained in the reply to question 
No. 1539 above. ^ ^ 


Revision of Pay of certain Posts o.v the East Indian Railway. 

*1471. The scales of pay for the subordinate staff of the East Indian Railway for 
new entrants which were revised with effect from the 1st August, 1928. affected all 
categories of staff mentioned by the Honourable Member 



THE HEDJAZ PILGEIMS {MU ALUMS) BILL. 

Presentation of the Eeport of the Select Committee. 

Mr. O. S. Bajpai (Secretary, Department of Education, Health and 
Lands): Sir, I beg to present the Eeport of the Select Committeie on the 
Bill to regulate the activities of persons in British India who offer to 
assist Muslim pilgrims to the Hedjaz. 


THE CHILDEEN (PLEDGING OF LABOUE) BILL. 

Mr. Deputy President (Mr. E. K. Shanmukham Chetty) : The House 
will resume consideration of the following motion moved by the Honour- 
able Sir Frank Noyce on the 1st February, 1933: 

“That the Bill to prohibit the pledging of the labour of children, as reported by 
the Select Committee, bo taken into consideration.*' 

Mr, Lalchand Navalrai (Sind : Non-Muhammadan Eural) : In continu- 
ing my debate on this Bill which seeks to prohibit the pledging of the 
labour of children, I must warn the House to be very careful before they 
agree to the elimination of the proviso attached to clause 2. Clause 2 
created great trouble in the Select Committee in which I also took part. 
It was after great consideration that the Select Committee came to the 
conclusion to clear off the mischief which would otherwise be contemplated 
by clause 2. Clause 2, as it stands, prohibits the taking into service of 
children under 15 years of age for any employment if that employment 
is given or made through the parents. This is a general section .... 

I 

Mr. A. G. Clow (Government of India: Nominated OfBcial): On a 
point of ord(‘r. Tin’s ])roviso relates to clause 2. Is the Honourable 
Member in order in discussing this particular clause on a motion for 
general consideration ? 

Mr. Deputy President (Mr. E. K. Shanmukham Chetty) : Is the 
Honourable Member taking clause 2 particularly for criticism just now? 

Mr. Lalchand Navalrai: I am speaking on the whole Bill. I will go 
to other clauses. I am not taking this clause alone. 

Mr. D. O. Mitchell (Secretary, Legislative Department) : Is the Honour- 
able Member in order in discussing the Bill clause by clause just now? 
ru,, o. : . . . . j I . 

Ifr. Deputy President (Mr. B. K. Shanmukham Chetty): Do I under- 
stand that the Honourable Member proposes to take the Bill clause by 
clause and discuss it just now? 

J • It I 

Ml. Lalchand Mavalzai: No, Sir, I know this is the stage for generd 
discussion. In discussing this generally, I am going to show that this is 
one of the matters which is very hard, unless and until some remedy is 
provided against it. I submit, as it stands, the Bill does not, without' 
this proviso, carry out the object and reason for which this Bill has he'en' 
inibroduced. 

b2 
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Mr. D. O. Mitchell: May I inquire whether this speech of the Honour- 
able Member would not be better made on th|e motion to omit .thijs. 
proviso? 

Mr. Lalchand Navalrai: 1 am only referring to it, because some objec- 
tions were raised the other day and certain amendments had been offered. 
I only siimbit that this Bill should stand within the object for which it 
has been introduced. We should agree to certain conditions being put 
which will enable children under 15 years of age to be employed for 
domestic and agricultural purposes on remuneration with the consent of 
their parents. This Bill aims at stopping the exploitation of children 
under indentures, and not the employment of even boy servants that 
we have in our houses should be held to be such as' would come under 
the penalty of this Bill. Some Honourable Members now say that it ia 
not the object. I submit that clause 2 is so general that it would include, 
and, 1 say it willi emphasis, it will include the cases I am thinking of 
if the proviso is not there. T do support this Bill with only the exception 
for which I have already given my note of dissent, tnat is that the 
burden should lie on the prosecution to prove that any agreement that 
has been made will come under clause 2 and it should not be left to the 
accused to come forward and say that it comes within the proviso. That 
is the main object with which I am raising this objection to the Bill 
and, subject to that, I do accept this Bill as it has come out amended 
from the Select Committee. If the object is to stop exploitation of 
children and to stop indentures of a particular nature whicli are wrong, 
then certainly the burden would be on the prosecution to prove that the 
agreement comes under clause 2. Apart from it, the fundamental law, 
the elementary principle in the first instance places the burden on the 
prosecution and they must establish pr!wa facie that tlie man who made 
the agreement came within the purview of the clause whii*h restricts such 
agreements being made. It is easy for the Government to prove it. In 
many cases these indentures will be in writing and, apart from the 
writing, there will alwavs he ceiH:ain evidence in their possession to show 
th.it the ease came unrler clause 2. Whv clionld this he an ('xception to 
the general rule that ihe burden is on tlie prosecution ? If n nrivin fane 
case is made out, then eertainly the burden would he shifted to the 
.arensed to show that the ease was eovered hv the nroviso and that the 
child was engaged for reasonable remuneration on terms which could be 
dissolved with a week’s notice. Sir, subject to this view, T support the 
Bill. 

Raja Bahadur G. Krishnamachariar fTanjore mm Trichinopolv : Non- 
Muhammadan Burall : T oppose this motion. I am afraid this Bill was 
introduced and eonsidered without reference to conditions existing in the 
country. The word ** pledged” is not defined in the Act. So we have got 
to see what really the Government or the framers of the Bill intended to 
lay down when they sav ihaf a child’s labour should not be pledged 
because I find that there is a proviso which says ”not made in consideration 
of anv benefit other than reasonable wages to be paid for the child’s 
services, and terminable at not more than a week’s notice”, etc. 

The first and the most important thing that, T say, exists in the country 
and that has not been taken into consideration is this. In agricultural 
parts you have got an adult who serves under one of the landholders. 
He hes got a boy about nine or ten years old and this landholder has got 
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half a dozen heads of cattle. Now this servant says that the^ wages that 
he earns are not sufficient for him to keep body and soul together. What 
happens is that this young fellow is put on to graze the five or six heads 
of cattle and, at the end of the year, he gets a certain amount of grain as 
compensation during harvest lime, ^ow, I want to know whether this is 
pledging of labour. There is no definition of it and all that the Bill seeks 
to do is to prevent the pledging of the service of children where the service 
involves some hardship or cruelty to the children. Who is going to decide 
that the grazing of cattle involves hardship or cruelty to the child or not? 
And it is peculiar, Sir, that throughout the Act there is not a single word 
to warn cithei the people wlio employ these children or the Courts before 
whom eventually such (‘ases will come up that it is incumbent upon them 
to find out whether the service or the pledging even of service is such that 
it would involve cruelty or hardship upon tha child. Now that is not fair 
to the country and to the vast mass of the agricjultural population amongst 
whom (*ertainly young children arc employed to leave this open. Then, 
during the harvesting season — I do not know if Honourable Members are 
aware — it is the custom in Southern India to pick up portions out of the 
whole grain to provide for the seed for the next season, and what they do 
is that they cut the whole grown plants and put the parts into fields where 
grazing goes on and then select the whole grain growm for seeds. Now', 
lhat, I hope, is not an offence under :hc Act. Again, for that there are 
no wages. Now', after harvest, a certain quantity of the grain is given to 
the boy. Now', these things arc not made plain, and such boys have thus 
what is really false sympathy extended to them in the guise of protecting 
labour — and they say, this ought not to be done and that ought not to be 
done. I submit. Sir, that it is not at all a correct way of looking at the 
conditions in the country. Therefore, the first and the most important 
thing that Government or those gentlemen w'ho were on tlie S'elect Com- 
mittee ought to have done is to lav down specifically that the labour W’hich 
tliey w'ant to prohibit is labour which involves cruelty and hardship on 
tlie child, and which prevents its grow'th and development in the proper 
manner so that the child can grow' into normal manhood. That, I under- 
stand, is the object and I can quite imdcrstand it. 

There an* provisions similar to that, for instance, in the Factory Act 
where children are not allow’ed to w'ork in a factory, except under conditions 
laid down under the Act. Now, that sort of condition does not apply to 
agricultural labour any more than it does to domestic labour. Sir, what 
happens in our households is this. These little fellow's, w'ho have not got 
anything else to do, arc given some w'ork in the house and probably during 
Diwali or during Pongal or any of tliese festivals they are given a present 
or clothes, or they may be given some cash w'ages or wdiatever .it is. Now, 
because there are "no regular wages, there is no question of a week’s notice. 
On the contrary, the boys may stay aw^ay whenever they like. So, I 
submit, that in the absence of a clear indication of these points in this 
Bill, in its present form, it ought not to be allow-ed to go further. These 
fhings should be made clear, and that is my first objection. 

Mr. K. Ahmed (Rajshahi Division : Muhammadan Rural) : Read the 
Report of the Royal Commission on Labour. 

Raja Bahadur Q*. Krishnamachariar: So far as iho proviso is concerned, 
] sliall not trouble the House now, heoaiisc I find there is a motion under 
if and I think it is not in order to speak on that just now'. That, Sir* 
is my submission. 
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The Honourable Sir Frank Noyce (Member for Industries and Labour) : 
Sir, I am glad to find that this discussion has fully justified the confidence- 
I expressed at the commencement that this Bill would generally commend 
itself to all quarters of Che House. Only two discordant notes have been 
struck — one by my Honourable friend, Mr. Jog, and the other now by my 
Honourable friend, Eaja Bahadur Krishnamachariar. Mr. Jog has been 
so fully answered by other Honourable Members that I need not refer to 
what he said, especially as I have already dealt with the conditions of 
child labour in rny opening speech. As regards what has fallen from Baja 
Bahadur Krishnamachariar, I think that he has shown a complete mis- 
apprehension of the scope of this Bill. I do not know whether he was 
present Avheii it was last discussed, but, as was then continually 
emphasized, we are not concerned with the question whether there is any 
cruelty involved to children. , I stated very definitely in my opening speech 
that what we object to is anything that savours of the principle of inden- 
ture. That is what we strike at, and if in so doing, we also diminish the 
risks of cruelty to a child, well, so much the better. Raja Bahadur 
Krishnamachariar mentioned two instances, in regard to which he wants 
to know what the position is, namely, in regard to children who are em- 
ployed in agriculture or domestic labour and who do not apparently receive 
regular wages but are given a certain amount of grain at harvest time or 
clothes at DiwaJi. I tliink it is obvious, Sir, that child labour of tlin^ 
kind does not come within the scope of this Bill. The Raja Bahadur 
complains that there is no definition of the word “pledge’*. It is not 
necessary to define the word “pledge” in this Bill: you have only got to 
turn up a dictionary to find out exactly what it means. It means that 
you get an advance against something. You go to a pawn-broker and you 
pledge your wai^di and he gives you money. In this case what is happen- 
ing is that you pledge the labour of your child against an advance. In 
the case mentioned by Raja Bahadur G. Krishnamachariar, there is no 
such pledge. The children do not get an advanee from the landholder or 
the private employer in whose domestic service they are engaged. There 
is no advance to them. In fact, it is the reverse. They have to wait 
for their grain or the clothes. Therefore, Sir, it is, I think, perfectly 
plain that they do not come within the mischief of this Bill. 

As regards the point raised by my Honourable friend, Mr. Lalchand 
Navalrai, about the burden of proof, as I pointed out in my opening 
speech, wc hold that all agreements in regard to child labour arc open to 
suspicion and, therefore, it is for those who enter into them to prove that 
they do not come within the miscdiicf of ihc Bill. He complained that 
no lawyer in this House had spoken on this point. I would remind him 
that the Select Committee was presided over by a distinguished lawyer. 
Sir Hari Singh Gour. that it included the Secretary of the Legislative 
Department and also that my Honourable colleague, the Law Member, was 
present throughout its deliberations. If they a«re satisfied on this point 
regarding the burden of proof, I submit that this House may well also be 
satisfied. I would again, Sir, commend this measure to the consideration 
of the House. 

Mr. Deputy President (Mr. E. K. Shanmukham Chetty) ; The question 
is : 


“That the^ Bill to prohibit the pledging of the- labour of children, as reported by the- 
Select Committee, be taken into consideration.** 

The motion was adopted. 
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Mr, Deputy President (Mr. R. K. Shanmukham Chetty) : The question 
is that clause 2 stand part of the Bill. 

Mr, K. P. Thampan (West Coast and Nilgiris : Non-Muhammadan 
Rural) : Mr. Deputy President, I beg to move : 

“That in clause 2 of the Bill, the proviso to the definition of an 'agreement* be 
omitted.*’ 

It is obvious, Sir, that the proviso which was incorporated by the Select 
Committee considerably whittles down the scope of the Bill. If you will 
take the pains to read the clause, you will find that there are more than 
two anomalies in it. In the first place, it is said “provided an agreement, 
made without any detriment to the child’*, etc. Unfortunately, the word 
“detriment’' is not defined in this Bill and God alone knows what is 
detriment and what is not. Further down, you will find “not made in 
consideration of any benefit other than reasonable wages’’. Now, what is a 
reasonable wage? What I think is a reasonable w^age may appear quite 
unreasonable to another man. That is also indefinite and it has not been 
defined. The only definite thing in this clause is a wreck’s notice. Now, 
pledging is repugnant wdiether it be ended within a w’^eek or within a year. 
Time is of no material concern. I. thei’efore, consider that this proviso 
strikes at the root of the sanctity of human life, the very principle for which 
this legislation is undertaken and I consider that this proviso ought to be 
omitted. I hope I need not labour the point. I commend my amendment 
for the acce])taiice of the House. 

Mr, Deputy President (Mr. P.. K. Shanmukham Chetty): Amendment 
moved. 

“Th.nt in danse 2 of the Bill, the provi.so to the definition of an ‘agreement* be 
omitted.’' 

Diwan Bahadur Harbilas Sarda (Ajmer-Merw ara : General) : Sir, I rise 
to sni)i)ort the amendment moved by my friend, Mr. Thampan. I also 
gave notice of an amendment in almost identical terms. To iny mind, 
Sir, the inscrl-ion of this proviso to the definition of “agreement” amounts 
lo the giving of protection to the children by the right hand and taking it 
away by (lie left hand. The proviso nullifies completely, absolutely and 
utterly the object of the Bill. The object of Ihc Bill is not to proliibit the 
emjdryvment of cliildren in any service, domestic, agricultural or industrial. 
The Bill lias nothing to do with the employment of children at all. Its 
principle is that no .child labour sliall be pledged. Pledging is a different 
thing from (‘m])loymfint. In em])loyment, there is iv^ element of comiuil- 
sion; in pledging, there is an element of compulsion. It is against this 
element of compulsion tliat this Bill is directed and the waiy in w'liich this 
element of compulsion is to be eliminated from the employment of children 
is by declaring tliat any amngement, w^hich imports an element of compul- 
sion in the emplovment of the labour of a child, is an agrotmient which is 
void and which is illegal. This is the way in wdiich they want to get rid 
of that thing. That being so, if you put in a proviso w'hicli wall take out 
of the definition of agreement certain agreements having the same object, 
it practically nullifies it. The Bill says that any agreement, by w'liicli the 
labour of a child is pledged, is void. Again, it says that any agreement, 
which pledges the labour of a child, is not an agreement provided that the 
child is not harmed by it and provided that no more is paid for the labour 
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than is ordinarily due as wages, and provided also that that agreement is 
terminable at a week’s notice. How do these three conditions, which are 
attached to the pledging of labour, take this agreement out of the purview 
of that definition which is given in the Bill:* It is immaterial for the 
pledging of the labour of a child wliether the agreement is terminable at an 
hour's notice or a year’s notice. The object of the Bill is that no pledge 
should be made and the reason for this is this. If you pledge the labour 
of a child, for 12 months or six months or three months in advance, this 
srnacki: of sl.ivcry, because the element of compulsion is there as has been 
defined by Mr. Sydney Webb, Lord Passfield in the Contemporary Review 
of the last month. In that Ecview, he says that the essential element of 
slavery is compulsion or not being able to get away. If anybody, wlio is 
employed, lias not the right to give up that employment, that smacks of 
slavery. In the same way, if you pledge beforehand that a child shall 
continue to work for six months, there is an element of compulsion in it. 
Consequently, anything, that still allows in that agreement the element 
of pledge, nullifies the object of the Bill. 

Sir, as the Honourable Member in charge of the Bill said, cruelty and 
hardship have nothing to do with this Bill. They are not elements of 
pledge. This Bill is directed against ))ledging and cruelty and hardship 
have nothing to do with the question of pledge. Consequently, they are 
certainly irrelevant and wo must not confine our rittention or at any rate 
let our attention be diverted by the fact that a certain employment involves 
cruelty. That must be eliminated completely. 

An Ilouoiu*uble IMember just now said that if the proviso was taken out 
of the Bill, then tlie employment of the children would become impossible. 
I do not agree that (hat is right. Employment of tlie children is nowhere 
touched by this Bill. Cliildren arc now employed in domestic*, service and 
on agricultural farms and there tliey shall continue to he employed. f)nly 
their labour sliall not be pledged. Employment of children will not be 
prohibited by this Bill if this proviso is taken out. I, therefore, say with 
all the emphasis that I command that if this proviso is allowed to stand, 
the object of the 13111 will be frustrated. In the villages and small town.s 
you cannot find people who will differentiate between agreements which 
are terminable at a week’s notice and agreements wliicli are not so termin- 
able. Tliesc fine distinctions can be understood by educated and literate 
people who live in big towns, but out in the country those distinctions are 
not understood at all. Consc^quently, as this proviso nullifies the object 
of the Bill, I will request the House that they should agree to the deletion 
of this clause. I am glad to say that the Government, when they drafted 
the Bill, did not have this proviso. It is not a part of the Bill as drafted 
by Government; the Select Committee have done it. And, instead ^>f 
improving tlie Bill, I humbly and respectfully say, tliey iiave spoilt tlie 
Bill. T only ask that Government should agree to the deletion of this 
clause and restore the Bill to the position in which it was before it was sent 
to the Select Committee. , 

Mr. Oaya Prasad Singh (Muzaffarpur cum Champaran : Non-Muham- 
madan) : Sir, with all rcs|)ect to mv two friends who liave just spoken, T 
am sorry T cannot agree with them in their proposal for the deletion of this 
clause. The matter was very carefully gone into in the Select Committee, 
and the questibn raised was whether voluntary employment of childicn 
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below 15 years of age should be protected from the purview of this Bill, 
and it was considered necessary to insert a provision like this. My Honour- 
able friend, Mr. Thampan, has taken objection to this proviso, if I under- 
stood him aright, on two grounds. His first ground was that the word 
.“detriment** has not been defined. If it has not been defined, it must 
take the ordinary dictionary meaning. Secondly, he says that “reasonable 
wages is a very vague phrase, and what arc reasonable wages in one part 
of the country may not be reasonable in another part of the country. Btfl;, 
in taking this matter into consider. a tion, w'e shall have to take into account 
the reasonable wages that obtain for that particular kind of labour in that 
particular locality. So the phrase “reasonable wages** must be taken wdth 
that meaning, and I do not think that on these tw^> grounds the^’e ought to 
be any objection to the insertion of this provision. 

Then, my friend, Diwan Bahadur Harbilas Sarda, says that if there is 
an element of compulsion in the employment of a child, it should be prohi- 
bited. I quite agree with him, but it is just in order to remove that sort 
of doubt tliat this provision, as 1 understand it, has been inserted. 

Sir, it is precisely in order to iirotect the employment of children below 
the age of 15 ou a voluntary basis that this clause has been inserted. If 
there is an element of compulsion in the employment of children by 
pledging their labour beforehand by their parents or guardians, then cer- 
tainly it must be put down as this Bill seeks to do. But as the House 
will notice, in the provision which is proposed to be inserted there is no 
reference to the word “pledge”. Tlierefores the question of pledging 
beforehand does not, I think, arise, and I believe that tlie Select Com- 
mittee have done the right Ihing in the circumstances, and they liave 
protected on a voluntary basis the employment of children even below* the 
age of 15 years for tlie particular kind of employment for w’bicli they may 
be suit('d. With tliese few* words, I oppose the amendment. 

Mr. N. M. Joshi (Nominated Non-Official) : Sir, there is no doubt that 
ibis proviso has wx'akened the original clause considerably. Not being a 
law yer, T find it difficult to state w*hat- t.hc exact implication of tliis proviso 
is. I think w'e are .aiming at tw*o things l\v this Bill. The first aim is that 
we should prohibit the receiving of advances for the labour of children. As 
regards that, T am not sure wlietber w*e arc prohibiting the receiving of 
advances by this proviso. The proviso says : 

“Provided that an agreement made without detriment to a child, and not made in 
consideration of any benefit other than reasonable wages to be paid for the child’s 
services etc.’’. 

In my judgment we do not here definitely prohibit the receipt of w ages 
for the child's services in advance, so long as those w^ages arc not below 
the reasonable wage. It is really for the lawyers to say whether advances 
are prohibited or not, but to iiiy mind it is not quite clear wdiether the 
receipt of advances is prohibited by this clause. 

The second thing which we aim at is tho prohibition of long (‘Oiitracts 
for cbildrcn*8 labour. Tliere is no doubt that by using the words 
“terminable at a week s notice** we really make the agreements a w^eek s 
agreements. But. still the agreements are going to be longer than a w^eek, 
but they can be terminated. It is true that if parties can defend their 
interests, they can make an agreement of this kind a really week s agree- 
ment. But tliere is a diSerence betw^een laying dow*n that agreements for 
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children’s labour shall not be longer than a week and making them 
terminable at a week’s notice. I, therefore, feel that this proviso weakens 
the intention that there shall not be long agreements for children’s laVour. 
This is the only remark, Sir, that I wish to make. The clause, as adopted 
by the Select Committee, is a sort of compromise between those who 
wanted the original clause and those who wanted to go beyond that. 

Mr. Oaya Prasad Singh; It was done with yoor consent as you have 
not appended any note of dissent about it. 

Mr. N. M. Joshi: There is no doubt about it. 

Raja Bahadur G. Erishnamachariar: Sir, I oppose this amendment and 
I think there is a bit of confusion about the way this question is being 
discussed. In the first place, before I proceed further, I think I may 
dispose of one argument advanced by my friend. Sir Frank Noyce, who 
said that in the framing of this Bill the question of cruelty was not in our 
minds at all, but it was ilic question of consideration. I find that in this 
proviso which has been add(;d by the Select Committee in which, I 
suppose, he too was present, it is stated : 

“Provided that an agreement made without detriment to a child, etc.“ 

Now, Sir, I am not a master of the English language, but the word 
“detriment’’ certainly involves liardship. At times it may verge on 
cruelty; so that inst(?ad of inserting a provision about cruelty or hardship 
in the body of the section, they have used a word in the proviso which 
joints to the fact that it is only in questions where hardship or cruelty 
is involved ^that this Act should be set in motion. T hope my friend, 
Sir Frank Noyce, will agree wdth me that it is not fair to insert a word 
by the backstairs instead of its being inserted in the body of the Bill 
specifically, honestly and straightforwardly, so that persons who administer 
the law and persons who come under the law might know exactly where 
they stand. 

Now, as regards this pledging of labour in advance and what my 
friend, Diwan Bahadur Sarda, characterised as an element of compulsion, 
one matter that I had intended to speak upon and which I had entirely 
forgotten is this. Here we are dealing wnth the agricnltural classes as 
well and a child is defined as a person under 15 years of ago. Now, in 
several cases, a boy of 15 among these classes is a father himself and a 
girl is certainly a mother at 15 in most cases. What happens is this. 
There is an agricultural labourer who lias got a son of 13 or 14. His 
marriage, is settled and the father comes to me and asks for Rs. KX) or 
so which the son will work out and repay. It is a good match and ho 
asks for that amount. 

An Honourable Member: What about the Sarda Act? 

Raja Bahadur G. Krishnamachariar: The Sarda Act is in its last gasp 
and it will come to an end very soon. I am not a prophet and I do 
not want to prophesy, but you will soon see how it fares. Everybne is 
sick of it except perhaps its author. The fact of the matter is that pace 
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your Sarda Act you have got this position among agricultural labourers, 
I am not talking of agricultural labourers in other parts of the country, 
but in Southern India in nine cases out of ten we have got to make 
advances time after time for the purposes of marriage, etc. 

Mr. N. M. Joshi: That is a wrong thing to do. 

Ra]a Bahadur G. Erishnamachariar: Mr. Joshi is a carpet Knight 
and he has absolutely no stake in the country except .... 

Mr. N. M. Joshi: What Knight are you? 

Ra]a Bahadur G. Erishnamachariar: I am a Reid Knight: My carpet 
is the Reid and my business is to cut niy grain. Anyway I do not want 
to be interrupted. The fact of the matter is that T decline to yield to 
any person in a matter where agricultural labour is concerned, where 
labour is purely taken as an amateur question, where labour is dealt with 
without any reference to actual conditions, where labour is being exploited 
j ^ — T respectfully submit — for purposes not entirely to' its benefit. 

I say that this proviso has been introduced without reference 
to actual conditions. Here IMr. Joshi sits and says that it is not proper 
to make advances for celebrating tliese marriages. Come to iny fields 
and see what happens. What happens is this: these j)eople take the 
advance, perform the marriage and llie next day the\ go ofi to the S^traits 
Settlements; the one hundred rupees is gone. These gentlemen do not 
understand what is going on. You turn to an agriculturist’s book: page 
after page advances shown: wh(Te is the man? Malaya. Where is the 
man? In Arauritins or gone to some other place. ’Uhat money is all 
gone. It is only witli the i*es(: of the labour, by the skin of our teeth 
that we are doing onr agricultural w’ork; and here* my friend, jMr. Joshi, 
says “Do not encourage these people to give you work: only do according 
the Fabian principles laid down by Mr. Sidney Webb and do not insert) 
compulsion”. There is no question of .coiupuls’.ai here; but what I want 
specifically stated here is this: a boy wants to get married; his parents 
want to get him married, and the girl’s parents also want to get the 
marriage done ; there is no money and I give the money : and I have 
committed an offence according to Mr. Joshi 's Bill. It is very necessary 
that although the Oovernmont, as a matter of coinprumise, even agreed 
to this very simple proviso, they say even that thing slioiild go; and 
Mr. Thampan is very angry, because the digndty of labour or the sanctity 
of labour is involved : what is this sanctity about your labour in tlie field 
grazing cattle or sifting grain I cannot understand 

An Honourable Member: What is the sanictity of your money? 

Baja Bahadur G. Erishnamachariar: The sanctity of people who do not' 
understand these things and shout and simply waste the time of the 
House; my position is this: this proviso is a small concession to what 
otherwise would be a drastic provision. Why should these gentlemen 
come and trouble about these things insteiad of trying to improve the 
economic condition of the country? Mr. Joshi, who is very anxious about 
labour, Mr. Thampan and Diwan Bahadur Harbilas Sarda, they all know 
that we are all in the last stage of depression. Why do not they divert 
their energies in such a manner that two blades of grass might grow 
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instead of one and then we shall all be happy. Instead of that, why come 
and put me to greater and greater trouble over these small matters which 
alone remain for me, and between me and bankruptcy ? I would, therefore, 
respectfully ask this House, not to agree to this amendment, but to allow 
this small mercy to remain in the Bill, and pass it as passed by the Select 
Committee. 

Mr, A. O. Glow: Sir, 1 find the debate a little confusing. My 
Honourable friend. Raja Bahadur Krishnamachariar, started, as I thought, 
to oppose the proviso; hut as ho went on, it seemed to be clear that he 
was on the whole in favour of the proviso; tliough I find it difficult to 
agree with the arguments that he used in favour of it. If this Bill is 
going to assist in stopping cliildren being pledged in order to secure 
advances for their early marriage 

Baja Bahadur G. Krishnamachariar: On a point of personal explanation, 
Sir, may T point out that 1 opposed the amendment which wanted to omit 
the agreement which I thought meant that I was in favour of the proviso? 

Mr A. G. Clow: I thought, as he went on, that that must have been 
my Honourable friend’s intention. I would only say again that if the 
Bill is going to prevent children being pledged in order to secure money 
that they may celebrate early marriages, that is a very sound argument 
in favour of the measure. As regards the (jucb^tiou of cruelty, what the 
Honourable Member in charge of the Bill said was tliat the primary object 
of it was not to stop cruelty to children. If it has the effect of preventing 
cruelty, so much the better. Now, the words “without detriment to a 
child” in the proviso relate to an exception inserted in the Select Com- 
mittee. Surely if you are excluding certain agreements, you do nob want 
to include agreements which involve cruelty. That, I think, is the object 
of the words. 

Tlie other thing that added to my confusion was that, this House 
having appointed a Select Committee to examine tlie Bill and that com- 
mittee having come to the conclusion that the clan so was defective and 
having inserted a proviso, one Honourable Member, the Honourable 
Member who moved this amendment, then gets up, having signed the 
report, and wants to exclude the amendment; and another Member, 

■ Mr. Joslii, gets up and says that he is not at all sure about the amend- 
ment being a good one. However, to deal with the question on its merits, 
the object of the proviso can be simply explained. When the Select 
Committee came to look at clause 2, they found that it sought to explain 
what is meant by pledging the labour of a child. They found that that 
meant an agreement of any kind whereby, “in return for any payment or 
benefit received or to be received”, the parent agreed to allow his child 
to be employed. The case that was put to us was this. Suppose the 
parent allows his child to enter, say, a factory or workshop, in the ordinary 
way on the understanding that he will get wages like any other child. 
Surely the wages that he is going to get are a benefit to be received ; and, 
so, a perfectly ordinary and harmless agreement would come within the' 
mischief of tlie clause. It was in order to make the intention more clear, 
to make it clear that all we are trying to get at is the binding down of 
children who cannot fcave, that this proviso was to be inserted. The 
point raised by Diwan Bahadur Harbilas. Sarda has, I think, been answered 
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by my Honourable friend, Mr. Gaya Prasad Bingh, when he pointed out 
that you can make an agreement for as long as you like, but it would not 
be an effective restraint, because the child must be able to leave within a 
week’s notice. 

Mr. Muhammad Muazzam Sahib Bahadur (North Madras : Muham- 
inadan) : Sir, I think I must oppose this amendment. This matter came 
lip before the Select Committee; there were a number of amendments which 
bad been proposed, one of which was that domestic service ought to be 
excluded from the operation of this Bill; another amendment was that agri- 
eiiltural labour should be outside the scope of this ]^iJl ; aud, T believe, there 
were one or two other amendments almost to that effect. To obviate the 
difficulties that would otherwise creep in if tlie exception were to be made 
ill the ('ase, of one or two amendments and to make the provisions of the 
Ihll of a. general nature, the provision contained in sub-clause (2) was 
introduced and the provision in that sub-clause as to a week’s notice was 
introduced by the Honourable the Law Member himself and we all agreed 
that, with the introduction of that ingredient in tlie proviso, viz,, of tha 
agreement being terminable at not more than a week’s notice, the harm 
that would otherwise be done by receipt of advances for what is really 
pledging or the binding down of a child’s labour for a certain period would 
1)0 neutralised. As a matter of fact, Sir, when my friend, Mr. Joshi. said 
that advances were not prohibited . . . 

Mr. N. M. Joshi: I said I was doubtful. 

Mr. Muhammad Muazzam Sahib Bahadur: My friend says he is doubt' 
fill, but I may tell him at once that the introduction of the element in the 
proviso as to the termination of this agreement by a week’s notice neutra- 
lises the effect of any advances wliicdi may have been made to bind down 
n child’s labour. So that, in point of fact, if this Bill were shorn of that 
proviso, it come to this, that I cannot employ the labour of a child, which 
Icrm is defined as a person under 15 years of age according to this Bill, 
and there will be groat hardship in the employment of children for domestic 
purposes. In order to obviate tliat and in order also to obviate the diffi- 
culties wdiich would otherwise arise in the employment of ehildven for 
Mgrieultural purposes in such cases, this proviso was advisedly inserted, 
Bir, I whole-heartedly oppose the amendment. 

The Assembly then adjourned for Lunch till Half Past Two of the 
Clock. 


The Assembly re- assembled after Lunch at Half Past Two of the Clock, 
Mr. Deputy President (Mr. B. K. Shanmukham Chetty) in the Chair. 


Mr. S. 0. Sen (Bengal National Chamber of Commerce : Indian Com- 
merce) : I oppose the amendment moved by my Honourable friend, Mr. 
Tbampan, and supported by Diwan Bahadur Harbilas Sarda. I do not 
think that even the original provision, as contained in the Bill, is adequate. 
What does the Bill aim at remedying? It is said the pledging of child 
labour. I have not heard of any such thing, but now I hear that there is 
some sort of custom somewhere in the country, of which I do not know, 
by which, in consideration of certain payments made to parents, the child 
IS pledged to or it is forced to work for some employer, : 
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Now, under this Bill, as it has been drafted, we find that the pledging 
of a child is not within the purview of the Bill, but it is only the payment 
of monies that is aimed at. If you will refer to the definition of an agree- 
ment to pledge the labour of a child, it says : 

**An agreement to pledge the labour of a child means an agreement, written or oral, 
express or implied, whereby the parent or guardian of a child, in return for any pay- 
ment or benefit received or to be received by him, undertakes to. . 

Therefore, it is the money which is either received or to be received by 
the parent that conies within the purview of this Bill. Supposing the 
payment is made to cei*tain other persons, or to the child itself, I do not 
know whether it will come within the provisions of this clause. The Bill, 
as it is, says tliat payment to the parent is objectionable. If that stood 
alone, that would have brought within its purview all domestic servants. 
Take the ease of an every day occurrence — of a mother with a young 
child, say, six, seven or eight years of age. The mother works in a house 
as a domestic servant, and tlie boy is taken to the house and the master 
is asked to give employment to the boy to tend another young child in the 
bouse. The wage lias to be paid to the mother naturally and not to the 
boy^ who is aged only six or seven years of age. Tliat would come under the 
purview of tliis Bill. But there is a provision by which it is intended to 
take that sort of case away, namely, the proviso : 

‘^Provided that an agreement, made without detriment to a child, and not made, 
in consideration of any benefit other than reasonable wages to be paid for the child’s 
services. . .” 

i stop there. The expression is, *‘to be paid for the (diild’s services”. It 
do(3S not say to whom the wages are to be paid, whether to the parent 
or somebody else, or to the child itself. By the principal clause, payment 
to the parents has been penalised. 1 do not know’ wdiethcr the proviso refers 
to the w^ages to be paid to the parent or to the child. That is not made 
clear. It seems to me that probably payment to the parent of the child 
will come wdthin the purview of the first portion of the clause and will not 
be exempted under the proviso. But assuming that it is not the case 
which I have put, and which ordinarily occurs in the case of domestic 
service — ^those classes of cases may not come under the provisions of the 
clause. If this proviso is not kept, then all domestic servants, where, 
according to the custom, payment is made generally to the parent, and 
prudence also w^’iU show that it is not safe to pay the boy who may 
squander the money in smoking heeries or in taking cocaine or other 
things as is often done in Calcutta, will be affected. In these circum- 
stances, I oppose the motion that the proviso should be taken out. I think 
it is absolutely necessary that the proviso should be kept, and, if neces- 
sary, should be improved upon by making it clear that ordinary wages, 
paid either to the child itself or on its behalf to the mother or father, should 
also be protected. 

Mr. H. Maswoodi Ahmad (Patna and Chota Nagpur cum Orissa: 
Muhammadan): I oppose the amendment moved by Mr. Thampan and 
support the Bill as amended by the Select Committee. The aim of the 
Bill is to prohibit the pledging of the labour of a child, and not the labour 
•of the child only. Every one agrees that no one would like to keep a child 
idle. If that be the aim, and you see the proviso; you will find tliat only 
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those agreements, which are without fletrimcnt to the child, have not 
been prohibited. Again, you will find that if this agreement is terminable 
at a week's notice, then it does not come under the purview of this ]3ill. 
That is very essential. If an agreement is terminable at a week’s notice, 
it cannot be called the^ pledging of child labour. So, I oppose this amend- 
ment and support the Bill as amended by the Select Committee. 

The Honourable Sir Frank Noyce: I have very little to add to what 
has been said in opposition to this motion. I should, however; like 
to endorse Mr. Clow’s surprise that it should be moved by Mr. Thampan. 

I had many surprises in the course of dealing with this measure. I was very 
much surprised that from certain quarters of the House a voice should be 
raised in defence of any system which savours of indenture. My surprise 
in regard to that was, however, nothing to my surprise that Mr. Thampan, 
who assisted the Select Committee in endeavouring to arrive at a com- 
promise on this, 

Mr. K. P. Thampan: On a matter of personal explanation, Sir. May 
I say that, if 1 did not protest in the Committee or write a dissenting 
minute to the report of the Select Committee, it was simply because I had 
the greatest respect for my Honourable friend, Sir Frank Noyce’s sincerity 
of purpose, and when he expressed the desire to arrive at an agreed 
formula, I yielded to him. 

The Honourable Sir Frank Noyce: I am very grateful to my Honourable 
friend for his testimony. I could only wish he had qarried it a little fur- 
ther by not bringing forward this amendment today. The proviso, as has 
been remarki.'d, is the result of a coinpromisc, and no compromise can 
ever be satisfactory to those who hold extreme views. I am prepared to 
admit that the Select Committee found it a verv difficult matter to draft 
anything that would meet the case. It is possible that this draft is not 
entirely satisfactory, and that when it comes to be interpreted, difficulties 
may arise. If that happens, all T can say is that we are quite prepared 
to take immediate steps to amend it and cast it in a form wdiich will make 
it easier to work. But until difficulties do arise, we cannot anticipate what 
they are going to be. I have just one point with regard to what fell from 
Mr. Sen just now. I would merely say that the important question is not 
to whom the wfiges are paid, but with whom the actual agreement is 
made. 

Mr. Deputy President (Mr. E. K. Shanmukham Chetty) : The question 
is : 


“That in clause 2 of the Bill, the proviso to the definition of an ‘agreement’ be 
omitted.” 

The motion was negatived. 

Clause 2 was added to the Bill. 

Hr. D. G. MitcheU ; I move : 

“That clause 2 A of the Bill be re-numbered as clause 3 and the remaining clauses 
be re-numbered accordingly.” 

The amendment is purely formal and requires no explanation. 

The motion was adopted. 

Clauses 3, 4, 6 and 6, as re-numb'ered, were added to the Bill. 
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Mr. 0. W. Gwynne (Govornment of India : NomiAated Official) : Sir,. 
I move : 

“That after sub-clause (.?) of clause 1 of the Bill the following new sub-clause be 
added : 

*(S) This secTion and sections 2 and 3 shall come into force at once, and the remain* 
ing sections of this Act shall come into force on the first day of July, 1933.” 

I may explain that this does not represent any departmental officious- 
ness. I have been requested by the Honourable Member in charge of the 
Bill to move this amendment. Normally this task would have fallen upon 
my Honourable friend, Mr. (-low, but, having been a member of the Select 
(Committee, ho feels precluded from doing so. As for the amend- 
ment itself, 1 need only say that the object is to postpone for a short 
period the coming into force of the penal clauses of the Bill so as to give 
a short period of grace to employers and parents who may have entered 
into contracts or agreements wlii(*-h, as soon as this Act comes into force, 
would be illegal. It would seem only fair to give them a short period to 
make themselves familiar with the provisions of the Bill so as to enable 
them to terminate such contracts before becoming subject to its penal pro- 
visions. It is for this reason that the Government propose to bring the 
penal clauses, namely, clauses 5 and 6, into operation on the 1st July. 
Sir, I move. 

The motion was adopted. 

Mr. D. G. Mitchell: Sir, I move a small amendment : 

“That in sub-cluusc (/) of clause 1, for the figures ‘1932’ the figures ‘1933* b© 
substituted,’* 

The motion was adopted. 

Clause ], as a?nended, was added to the Bill. 

The title and the preamble were added to the Bill. 

The Honourable Sir Frank Noyce: Sir, 1 move thait the Bill, as amended, 
be passed. 

The motion was adopted. 


THE LAND ACQUISITION (AMENDMENT) BILL. 

The Honourable Sir Frank Noyce (Member for Industries and Labour) : 
Sir, I move : 


“That the Bill further to amend the Land Acquisition Act, 1894, for certain 
purposes, be referred to a Select Committee consisting of Mr. G’. Morgan, Mr. Lalchand 
Naval^i, Sirdar Sohan Singh, Hony, Captain Rao Bahadur Chaudhri Lai Chand, 
Raja Bahadur G. Krishnamachariar, Mr. N. M. Joshi, Mr. A. G. Leach, Mr. A.* G. 
Clow and the Mover, and that the number of members whose presence shall be neces- 
sary to constitute a meeting of the Committee shall be five.** 

I must confess that, when this Bill was circulated for public opinion, 
I did not anticipate that the volume of opinions received would be as groat 
as it has been. I may say at once that I am very far from complaining 
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about that. To my mind it is eminently satisfactory that a social measure 
such as this should have aroused so much public interest and also that 
the Bill should have received a very remarkable amount of support. With 
hardly an exception, all the opinions that we have received are in favour — 
and very definitely in favour — of the general principles underlying it. 
The criticisms which have been received are almost entirely in regard to 
points of detail, points of detail which I may remind the House were also 
referred to in the course of the discussion we had on the Bill last 
September. The two main points on which criticisms have been focussed 
are the proposal to include individuals as well as companies amongst those 
on whose behalf land can be acquired for the housing of labour and the 
adequacy of the safeguards against improper use of the land that has been 
acquired. While there are a number of suggestions for the alteration of 
the Bill on both these points, it is only fair to point out to the House 
that there is almost equal support for the measure as it stands. I have 
every confidence that all the opinions, both for and against, will receive 
the full consideration of the Select Committee and I need hardly tell the 
House that I am not committed to accept any definite conclusions on 
cither side until we have had the advantage of the discussions in the 
Select Committee. In view of the fact that opinion is so very definitely 
in favour of the Bill, tlie House need, I think, have no hesitation in 
accepting its general principles and in agreeing to my motion for reference 
to a Select Committee. Sir. I move. 

Mr. Deputy President (Mr. R. K. Shanmukham Chetty): Motion 
moved : 

“That the Bill further to amend the Land Acquisition Act, 1894, for certain 
purposes, he referred to a Select Committee consisting of Mr. G. Morgan, Mr. Lalehand 
N'aviilrai, Sirdar Sohan Singh, llony. Captabi T?at^ Bahadur Chaiidliri Lai Chand, 
Ihija Bahadur G. Krishnamachanar, Mr. N. M. Jo.«hi, Mr. A. G. Leach. Mr. A. G. 
Clow and the Mover, and that the number of members whose presence shall be neces- 
sary to constitute a meeting of the Committee shall be five.” 

Mr. M. MaEWOOd Ahmad (Patna and Chota Nagpur cum Orissa : 
^fllh^lm^lad^n) : Sir, I move that Mr. Muazzam Sahib Bahadur's name 
be included in the list of the members of the Select Committee. 

Mr. Deputy President (Mr, E. K. Shanmukham Chetty) : Motion 
rnoved : 


“That the name of Mr. Miiazzam Sahib Bahadur be included in the list of members 
of the Seilect Committee.” 


^e Honourable Sir Frank Noyce: Sir, I do not object; but I would 
venture to point out that the names of the members of the Select Com- 
uiittee were decided after consultaion with the Leaders of Parties and it 
soema to me rather going back on the usual arrangement to add names at 
this stage. I personally have no objection whatever, but I am leaving it 
to the judgment of the House whether it is desirable, after names have 
boon selected in consultation with Leaders of Parties, to add to them in 
this House in this way, as obviously that leads to suggested additions from 
other quarters of the House. 

r 
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Mr. Deputy President (Mr. R. K. Shanmukham Chetty) : To meet the 
convenience of the House, it has always been the practice for the names 
of members to serve on a Select Committee to be put down after con- 
sultation with Party Leaders, and the Chair would strongly deprecate any 
attempts to make new proposals when the actual motion is moved. I 
would like to know from the. Honourable Mr. M. Maswood Ahmad whether 
he thinks it so important as to press his motion. 

Mr. M. Maswood Ahmad: I think, Sir, in the list which has been 
read I did not find any name of a member of the Independent Party. 
{An Honourable Member: “Yes, Sirdar Sohan Singh“.) Very well. li 
that is the view, I do not press my motion. 

Dr. Ziauddin Ahmad (United Provinces Southern Divisions: Muham- 
madan Rural) : Sir, 1 do not stand to oppose the motion, but I would 
just like to call attention of the members of the Select Committee to 
one point and that point was also mentioned by the Honourable the 
Mover and it is the misuse of this Bill. 

Sir, when this motion came up for discussion at Simla, I drew atten- 
tion to the misuse of this Bill and I hope the Select Committee would 
make a provision t.hat the Bill may not be misused. The point 1 had in 
mind and which I still have in mind is this. Suppose a person wishes to 
acquire some valuable property for the purpose of building some houses for 
rent. Now he finds that the owner of the property is not willing to sell 
him the land. He then comes under the shelter of this Bill. He starts 
a bogus industrial concern, and, in the name of the housing problem, he 
acquires that particular land and, as soon as that particular land has beeu 
acquired and some temporary huts have been built, he closes the biisinesb 
altogether, and, on this particular land, he now begins to build the 
valuable property which he had in his mind. Now, in a case like this, 
there ought to be some provision that if, within a reasonable time, this 
business is closed, the land ought to go back to the original owner, — and 
the period may be fixed at 20 or 25 years. So, if this provision is made 
in this particular Bill, then there will be a guarantee that the Bill is not 
likely to be misused. This is a point which the members of the Selcci 
Committee should very carefully scrutinise. They ought to see that the 
Hill is not misused and that the persons who arc the owners of the parti- 
cular land should not be completely turned out under this Act foi 
mala fide purposes. This is the only observation I have to make. 

Mr. G. Morgan (Bengal ; European) : Sir, I support the motion, and 
the point brought forward by my Honourable friend, Dr. Ziauddin Ahmad, 
is also one which I have in mind; and if the motion is carried, it will be 
a point which will be brought forward in the Select Committee. That is 
all I have to say on the motion now. 

Mr. Deputy President (Mr. R. K. Shanmukham Chetty) : The question 
is: 

“That the Bill further to amend the Land Acquisition Act, 1894, for certain 
purposes, be referred to a Select Committee consisting of Mr. G. Morgan, Mr. Lalchanc 
Navalrai, Sirdar Sohan Singh, Hony. Captain Rao Bahadur Chaudhri Lai Ghana, 
Raja Bahadur G. Krishnamachariar, Mr. N. M. Joshi, Mr. A. G. Leach, Mr, A. G. 
Clow and the Mover, and that the number of members whose presence shall be neces- 
sary to constitute a meeting of the Committee shall be five.** 

The motion was adopted. 
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(Amendment op Section 51 .) 

The Honourable Sir Joseph Shore (Member for Commerce and Rail- 
ways): Sir, I move! • 

“That the Bill further to amend the Indian Railways Act, 1890, for a certain purpose 
((impndmont of upMion 5/), bo referred to a Select Committee consisting of Mr. K. C. 
Neogy, Mr. K. P. Thampaii, Dr. Zianddin Ahmad, Mr. S. C. Mitra, Mr. Muhammad 
Vainin Khan, Lala Rameshwar Prasad Bagla, Mr. R. Smith, Mr. M. Maswood Ahmad, 
Pandit Ram Krishna Jha, Dr. R. D. Dalai, Mr. P. R. Ran, the Honourable Sir 
Brojendra Mitter and the Mover, and that the number of members whose presence 
shall be necessary to constitute a meeting of the* Committee shall be five.*’ 

Mr. K. 0. Neogy (Dncca Division: Non-Muhammadan Rural): Sir, 
before the Honourable Member proceeds with his speech, may I tell the 
House, that I shall not be able to serve on the Select Committee. 

The Honourable Sir Joseph Shore: Sir, I very much regret that I 
should have inserted Mr. Ncogy's name without a personal reference to 
him; but I may say that it was after consultation with the Honourable 
Member’s Party that I inserted his name. If any other name is suggested 
in lieu of Mr. Neogy s name, I shall be only too glad to accept it. 

Mr. K, 0. Neogy: I may mention, Sir, that I was not present at 
Dellii when perhaps my Party put forward my name. 

The Honourable Sir Joseph Shore: I merely want to make it clear, 
Sir, that I followed the accepted practice in putting down Mr. Neogy 's 
name, and I apologize to him if I have caused him any inconvenience by 
doing so. 

It was with some surprise that I read the speeches which were made 
on the occasion on which this Bill was last before this House. I hope I 
may be able to meet some of the opposition that was reflected in these 
speeches, because it seems to me that a good deal of that opposition was 
the result possibly of a misapprehension. It is only necessary for me now. 
Sir, to repeat what was said on that occasion. This amending Bill does 
not propose to add anything to the powers already possessed by the 
State-managed Railways. These Raihvays, I am advised, are already 
niitliorised by the existing law to run motor-services if they so choose. 
This Bill also will not apply legally, I am told, to the large Company- 
managed Railways which arc incorporated outside India., If this amending 
Bill passes into law, the practical effect will be to invest with the powers 
concerned those small Company-managed Railways which are dcfftiiciled in 
this country, largely Light Railways, in some of which at any rate Local 
Governments and District Boards are very deeply interested financially. 
This is a point on which I should like to lay some emphasis. Now I 
would like to put the case very shortly for these Railways. They were 
originally built in order to serve areas which had not suitable and rapid 
modem means of communication and they served their purpose. As general 
communications improved, other competitive forms of transport stepped in 
and entered into rivalry with these Railways. Now I would submit, Sir, 
that in the interests of the country it is essential that that rivalry should 

3 not be permitted to drive these Railways to the wall. It will, 

I think, be readily realised that Railways must continue to 
provide inexpensive means for the carriage of Ihe heavy traffic of this 

( 261 ) B 2 
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country, the carriage of such things as food-grains, coal, heavy commoditie& 
of low value, etc. This is absolutely vital to the country. But, Sir, I 
would submit that if motor transport is allowed to take the cream of the 
morg remunerative traffic, it is impossible for the Railways to live on the 
skimmed milk which is left. I would point out that if Railways are to 
continue, as they must, to provide cheap transport for heavy traffic, then 
it is essential that they should not be deprived of their share of the more 
remunerative traffic. 

Now, what is it that we are asking in this Bill? We are not asking 
for any special privilege. We are merely asking that Railways should be 
relieved of what has become an unfair handicap and disability. We are 
merely asking that Railways should be allowed to get, if they can, some 
share of the more remunerative traffic which has been taken away from 
them. Then, Sir, there is another point which I would like to lay some 
emphasis upon, because there is likely to be some misapprehension about 
it. Railway motor vehicles will be subject to the same conditions as 
regards taxation, control, supervision and regulation as private vehicles. 
This Bill is not asking that any special privilege should be conferred upon 
Jiailways in this matter. It may be true that clause 2 is framed in 
somewhat general terms. It is for this reason that 1 have asked for a 
Select Committee. We can then examine this matter and see whether 
it is not possible, keeping in mind the objects and intentions of the Bill, 
to use more definite and restrictive terms. Sir, I have nothing more to 
say at this stage and make my motion. ' 

Mr. Deputy President (Mr. R. K. Shanmukham Chetty) : INfotion 
moved : 

“That <h« Hill furtlipr to amend the Indian Railnays Act, 1890, for a certain purpose 
(ntnenfjnient of tfeefion 61), be referred to a Select Committee consisting of Mr. K. P. 
Thampari, Dr. Ziauddin Ahmad, Mr. S. C. MHra. Mr. I^Inliammad Vamin Khan, Lala 
llarne.shvvar Prasad Bagla, Mr. B, Smith. Mr. M. Maswood Ahmad, Pandit Bam 
Krishna Jha, Dr. B. D. Dalai, ^Mr. P. B. Ran, the Honourable Sir Brojendra Mitter 
and the Mover, and that the number of members presence shall be necessary to 

con.stitute a. meeting of the Committee shall be five.” 

Dr. Ziauddin Ahmad (United Provinces Southern Divisions : Muham- 
madan Rural): Sir, I cannot help thinking that the i)rcsent Bill is a 
premature one. The Ac worth Committee, as we all know, recom in ended 
that we should have a separate Department of Communications includini: 
all kinds of transport and T had thought that some action on th:s ivconi- 
mendatidn would be taken when the new Govornmont of India Aft 
came into operation and the Federal Assembly was established. Now. 
the whole question has not been tackled, but only a small portion of 't 
has now been taken up. /.c., we have taken up the position of the motor 
vehicles. The allied question which is very important is this : who will 
be in charge of the repaii’s of these roads on which these heavy motor 
buses of the Railway Department would run? We all know that these 
roads are not under the Honourable Member who has now presented the 
Bill. They are under another department and there is bound to be a 
confusion about the repairs of these roads and various other things. Some 
of these roads are under local authorities and some under Provincial Gov- 
ernment. Therefore, it would be belter if the Government of India 
considered a uniform policy about the* communications. They ought to 
establish a separate Department of Commiinications which should tackle 
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with motor transport, the railways, inland steam navigation and other 
means of transport. That would have been the right course to adopt. 
But, instead of tackling the problem as a whole and instead of having an 
exhaustive review of the whole situation, this Bill is brought forward 
covering only a very small portion of the problem. 

My next point is that the Railway Department, as it is constituted 
at present, is not in a position to undertake any new undertakings. They 
are not in a position even to set their own house in order. So, a depart- 
ment which is incapable of setting its own house in order is certainly hot 
( ompetent to extend its business. I do not want to dilate on this issue, 
because we will have plenty of time to discuss this particular question 
later on. We know that at present there are several difficulties which 
are responsible for tlie transfer of traffic from the rails to the road. At 
present people experience great difficulties in getting wagons. They have 
to pay a small commission before they can get a wagon : they have to 
pay tips at every stage before their business is attended to. 1 drew the 
attention of the Assembly two years ago to the fact that the office of the 
Station Master at Cliauri Chaura, which is in my constituency, was worth 
Its. 4,0(30. There arc other difficulties in the administration to which 
I drew the attention of the Assembly, namely, that at the junctions the 
vendors really regulate the time-tables. They intentionally manoeuvre 
ill such a way that there is no connection with the corresponding trains, 
-:o that they may be able to have good sale. The result is that long distance 
piissengers undergo lot of inconvenience and the short distance passengers 
tor want of time take to motor buses, winch is really the quickest way 
of transit. This is not the first time that I am bringing this matter 
10 the notice of the Assembly. I can give other causes for the transfer 
of traffic from the rails to the road. So, really speaking, before the 
Railway Department may be authorised to extend their business, they 
bad better concentrate their attention on the setting of their own house 
ip order and make the necessary improvements. The whole organisation 
at present is topsy-turvy and it is very desirable that every effort should 
ho made to set things right. 

The third ]'oint, whi(4i is also very important one, is that the Railway 
Department lias got practically no control over its capital expenditure. 
They spend money like water and in a manner which really yields very 
little income. I repeatedly mentioned this very thing but the only 
reply that I have had from the Treasury Benches was that I was ir- 
udovant. Now, I do not know what is the definition of relevancy? 
I said clearly that during the last sevm or eight years the Railway 
Department had spent about Ifio crores on capital expenditure out of 
which about 113 crores were spent on undertakings which produced no 
income and only a small sum was really spent on undertakings which 
yielded some income. The net revenue, as calculated last year, was 
fd:)out one per cent. Now, I am afraid that they will spend large sums 
f't money in purchasing very heavy and expensive motor buses and some 

them will be too heavy for the bridges and the roads which are 
really built for light traffic. Now, this they will discover after the orders 
for these heavy motor buses have, been placed. We have already got 
fbo example of the locomotives. Without considering whether the bridges 
Were sufficiently strong and without considering wdiether the sheds were 
sufficiently high, they ordered the locomotives of the new’ type. As^soon 
^ they arrived, they found that the rails were not strong enough to 
"Gar their weight, ihey also found that the sheds w-ere too low" and 
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they had to be altered at extra expenditure. Bridges are being strengthen- 
ed to carry now locomotives. I am afraid the same thing will happen 
here. They will order very heavy buses, may be 60 or 80 tons, and 

os soon as they arrive they will discover that the roads in India are 

not steady enough and the bridges are not sufficiently strong and therefore 
the Eailway Department will appeal to its sister department of Industries 
and Labour to repair the roads, undertake new construction of bridges 
and spend large fortunes. So^ first they will spend the poor tax-payers’ 
money in purchasing very heavy buses and transport cars and, after- 
wards, they will have extra expenditure to rebuild these roads and 

bridges. I think the record of the Eailway Department is not very 

brilliant. I do not mean dishonesty, but I mean that they cannot say 
that they have economically spent the money, both recurring and non- 
recurring. Therefore, at this stage to ask tliem to extend their business 
and take up new undertakings is not at all justified. 

An Honourable Member: It will relieve unemployment. 

Dr. Ziauddin Ahmad: That is my fourth point and I am coming to 
it just now. I wanted to take it up later, but 1 will take it up now. 
At present some people with very little capital daily carry on this business. 
They run motor buses from one place tc another place. They really 
work from hand to mouth and they just earn their living. This parti- 
cular trade wdiich provides a living for a very large number of people 
will entirely disappear. No doubt this will give employment to one c)r 
two engineers who are highly paid; it may give employment to some 
of these highly paid retrenched officers In the Eailway Department, but 
the poor people who are now living on these motor buses will practically 
have to find their living in some other direction, ‘and since all'^tho 
departments are now closed 

Mr. N. M. Joshi (Nominated Non-Official) : Chauffeurs will be required 
all the same. 

Dr. Ziauddin Ahmad: My friend reminds me about the chauffeurs. My 
Honourable friend has not seen the list of the railway employees and. 
if he will examine that list carefully and the nationalities there, and 
consider it carefully, I think he will withdraw his objection. 

Mr. N. M. Joshi: I have no objection : I am simply drawing your 
attention. 

Dr. Ziauddin Ahmad: My fourth point, as I said, was that this wil! 
practically take away the subsistence of a large number of people who 
arc now living on motor buses. You may say that some chauffeurs will 
be required, but the type of chauffeurs that are now running the buses 
will have no employment whatsoever, under this new Eailway Depart- 
ment. They will have their own method of wwk and they will import 
their own men and their own staff for carrying on the business. 

Now, Sir, considering the enormous capital expenditure which will 
be involved in this new undertaking, and considering the fact that the 
whole Eailway Department needs re-organisation, and it is not desirable 
to extend the business, but to concentrate their entire attention to local 
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improvementB, I strongly advocate that this Bill ought to wait and it 
should be taken into consideration when we have formed la Ministry of 
Communications under the new Federal Assembly. In that case, we 
may have a special statutory board which will be responsible to the Indian 
Legislature and that will be in a better position to judge about the 
business of the railways. Therefore, I strongly advocate that the Honour- 
able the Mover will do greater service to the country if he withholds 
his Bill and brings it up when the new Government of India Act has 
come into ojferation and a new; Statutory Board is established. 

I may say clearly that if I accept membership of the Committee, 

1 still keep my right to oppose the whole thing when it comes up for 
consideration before the Assembly. 

Sir Eari Singh Qour (Central Provinces Hindi Divisions : Non-Muliarn- 
madan) : Sir, I wish to move that in place of Mr. Neogy the name of 
Bliai Parma Nand be substituted. 

The Honourable Sir Joseph Bhore: Sir, 1 am quite willing to accept 
the motion. 

Mr, Deputy President (Mr, K. K. Shanmukham Chetty) : The 
question is: 

“That in place of Mr. Neogy the name of Bhai Parma Nand be su))stituted.“ 

The motion was adopted. 

Mr. K. 0. Neogy: Sir, the Honourable Member in charge has very 
frankly stated that he had •merely to repeat what had been said before 
in support of this measure at the earlier stage when it eanio up for 
consideration in this House. I would, therefore, be perfectly in order 
perhaps if I were to follow his example and repeat (he criticisms that 
I had made on that occasion in reply to my Honourable friend. But 
1 can assure the House that I have no desire to do so. I have a good 
deal of sympathy with my friend. Dr. Ziauddiii, when he complained, 
or at least seemed to conjplain, that a more comprehensive measure 
should have been before us by this time. I may remind the Honour- 
able Member that it was about 12 years ago that the Ackworth Com- 
mittee recommended a thorough overhauling of the liailway .Act, and 
made a specific recommendation that the question of a general revision 
of the Railway Act should bo taken up at the earliest possible moment 
and that it should be entrusted to the President of the Railway Rates 
Tribunal ns was contemplated by them. I understand, Sir Narasimlia 
Sarma, tlie late lamented President of the R/ates Advisory Committee, 
did actually go into this question in consultation with the various interests 
affected; and I should have thought thr.i, instead of bringing up a 
tinkering measure of this kind, the Honourable Member in charge would 
place before tlio House a more comprehensive Bill for the. purpose of 
amending the Raihvay Act in lall its various, aspects. 

Now, Sir, it will be remembered that when this Bill was discussed 
on the last occasion at Simla, a good deal of criticism was directed to 
the defects in the Bill, namely, particularly the want of any safeguards 
from the point of view of public interests and from the point of view 
of the interests of the private owners of the present bus services that 
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are likely to be seriously affected by this measure. I hiave got the 
opinions which have been obtained on this Bill, and I have tried to 
analyse these opinions. Several Local Governments say that they are 
not at all affected by this measure and, therefore, they do not want 
to pronounce any opinion. There is at least one Provincial Government 
which supports the Bill on the very ground that it is not affected. This 
is what the Burma Government say: ^ 

“The Governor in Council has no objection to the provisions of the Bill, specially 
as they are not likely to be of practical importance to Burma." 

That is the kind of support which my friend has got! Among those, 
who have given qualified support, I find that some want a little further 
time to consider the matter, particularly in view of the inquiry that has 
been undertaken by two officers, Messrs. Mitchell and Kirkness, into the 
general question of road-rail competition. Now, some Local Govern- 
ments say that they are not in a position to express any opinion till 
they have seen the recommendations of that Committee. .1 do not know 
whether that report is available to this House for study; I was not In 
this country for some time and it may bo that the Honourable Member 
has placed that report before this House. {Honourable Members : “No, 
no.“) My friends say that it is not yet available to the House. I do 
request my Honourable friend to consider as to whether it is right, when 
we find that a comprehensive inquiry into the question has been made 
already by two responsible officers, that a Bill of this nature should at 
once be referred to a Select Committee, when particularly we have not 
had an opportunity of considering the recommendations of this particular 
Committee, and when we find that several. of the Local Governments 
express their iniability to give any opinion without seeing the recom- 
mendations of that Committee. It is undoubtedly true that the Railway 
Companies, who are proposed to be armed with authority to run their 
motor services in competition with the private motor services, are com- 
paratively small undertakings; but, then, this is an issue which affects 
not merely the small Railway Companies as the Honourable Member 
himself must be aware being in charge of the Railway Department. It 
is a problem which is being sought to be tackled all over the world and 
it is a problem which affects not merely tlie small Railway Companies, 
but the bigger ones as well, and this House should like to know' wdiat 
the policy of the Government is in this matter with regard to the general 
points involved, before they can be expected to give their assent to any 
principle. 

Let us have a more comprehensive measure, if possible, before us 
which would seek to deal wuth this serious problem of road competition 
with railways in all its aspects. My Honourable friend seems to think 
that most of the criticisms, that were made on the previous occasion, 
as also those contained in the opinions which we have in our hands, 
could be met in the Select Committee. I have had some experience of 
the working of Select Committees and I beg leave to express my doubt 
as to whether it will be possible to meet all the various criticisms that 
have been made, by way of lamendments to this Bill. As a concrete 
example, take for instance the suggestion with regard to some kind of 
procedure that should be incorporated providing for an appeal of some 
kind to some authority from the laggrieved public in case this measure 
leads to any unfair competition between the existing road motor services 
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and the services that are proposed to be started by virtue of this measure. 
It is a very complicated issue. The question is whether you are going 
to set up an authority to hear these complaints, to receive these complaints 
and then you have to prescribe — if you are agreeable to that course — 
some kind of procedure and the constitution of such a body. I do not 
know whether my Honourable friend's intention is to leave the Select 
Committee an absolutely free hand in this matter and make such funda- 
mental changes las will be necessitated for the purpose of meeting a 
criticism of this kind. I have given only one illustration. I very much 
doubt whether my Honourable friend realises the stupendous work which 
he is expecting of the Select Committee, and 1 may be permitted to tell 
him that it is not altogether fair to expect the Select Committee to do 
all the work that should have been done by his Department in the first 
instance and by the Legislative Department in the second. I should 
have thought that, after the criticisms that v/ere made on this measure 
at Simla and after the Government were in possession of the opinions 
of the various bodies which had been consulted in this matter, the Gov- 
ernment would have withdrawn this measure and brought up either a 
more comprehensive measure to take its place meeting all the various 
objections, or taken tlieir own time to consider the recommendations of 
those two officers that I have mentioned and brought up a much more 
comprehensive measure dealing with the whole problem from the point 
of view of all the Railways in India, big and small. I should liave liked 
my Honourable friend to make a statement on this particular question 
as to whether it is his intention to allow tlie Select Committee a L’ee 
hand in removing all the various defects that liave been pointed out in 
all these opinions and criticisms. 8o far as 1 can see, it w'ould go very 
much beyond the scope of a Select Committee to do that. 

Mr. F. E. James (Madras : European) : Mr. Deputy President, one 
of I he most remarkable features of the Indian Civil Service is its versatility. 
Y'ou place one of its members in charge cf agriculture, and he becomes 
a keen lagriculturist. You put him in charge of the Ecclesiastical Depart- 
ment, and he becomes a zealous churchman; you put him in charge of 
(he Army Department, and he becomes a militant soldier; you put him 
in charge of retrenchment , and he becomes keen on retrenchment; and 
the Honoumbla Member at present in charge of Railways is naturally 
keen on Railways and is displaymg his tremendous ability in his desire 
to protect the Railways from unfair competition and 1 can understand 
his keenness in that direction. What T want to suggest to him is that 
possibly he may be displaying his keenness too zealously in protecting 
an institution which is bound to suffer from the march of progress. I 
detected fiom the Honourable iVIember's speech a certain underlying 
current of plaintiveness that in fact the Railways were being subjected to 
competition from motor transport. May 1 suggest to the Honourable 
Member that if the matter is taken in hand in tlie direction which has 
already been suggested by my Honouitable friend, Mr. Neog^^ there 
need be no unfair or harmful rivalry between Railways and motor 
transport. My Honourable friend is the Member for Railways. I should 
\Qvy much have preferred tliiiit he were Member for Communications 
and Transport generally, as then, I am perfectly sure, he would realise 
that there should be no real rivalry between these two forms of transport. 
Victor transport is, after all, the handmaid of rail transport and sliould be 
’’egarded as such, instead of which it is regarded as a scullery maid and is 
kicked all over the place, first of all by the Finance Department, and 
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then by Local Governments. It is taxed by every municipality; it is 
taxed by local boards, it is taxed by the customs authorities, it is taxed 
in every conceivable form. 1 suggest to the Honourable Member that, 
instead of using this tremendous modern development as a means of 
helping Railways themselves, he and some of his colleagues have chosen 
to regard motor transport as something whidh should not exist in the 
presence of Railways. 

Sir, 1 do not offer any opposition to this Bill except to suggest that 
the particular clause in question needs very careful redrafting, as has 
been suggested by one or two organisations whose opinions have been 
sought. But I do put forward, — land I use this as an occasion to put 
forward what has been put forward very ably by my friend, Mr. Neogy, — 
that this, after all, is only tinkering with tlie real question. The real ques- 
tion is how to co-ordinate these two great services of transport which are 
both absolutely necessary for the development of the country. Motor 
transport has come to stay. Motor transport deserves to stay, and it 
should be treated as. the useful thing that it is. No doubt, it is putting 
the Railways on their mettle, — I dom't mean literally so, — 1 mean metajoho- 
rically, — it is putting the Railways on their mettle; but I believe that Rail- 
ways stand to gain ultimately, first of all by a more progressive policy in 
regard to its own i)assenger services, — I am referring particularly to third 
class passenger services, — and, secondly, by regarding roads and motor 
transport thereon as essential feeders. If the Railway Department and 
the Honourable Member concerned were to regard transport generally in 
this broader aspect, npt only would the country itself benefit, but, I believe 
also, that Railways would stand to gain tremendously. 

Mr. S. 0. MiUa (Chittagong and Rajshahi Divisions : Non-Muham- 
madan Rural) : Sir, when I heard the Honourable the Commerce 
Member speak, I thought that tliis was a very simple matter, and that it 
was really a one clause Bill ; but, as I hear the other speakers, I am able 
to understand more clearly some of the difficulties and I hope the Honour- 
able Member in his reply will make, some of the points clear. I do not 
think my friend, Dr. Ziauddin, is quite correct when he says that in this 
Bill the question of all Raihvays is concerned. As I read the Bill, I find 
that the only clause to be amended by tins Bill is clause (e) of section 51 
of the Indian Railways Act, wffiich says that “Any Railway Company, not 
being a Company for which the Statute 42 and 43 Victoria, Chapter 41, 
provides, may from time to time exercise, with the sanction of tho Governor 
General in Council, “ and so on. I do not know how far I am correct in 
my contention that all the State-owned and Guaranteed R^ailways are not 
concerned in this Bill. If th.at is so, I do not know, how our State- 
owned Railways, conducted with a top heavy administration and similar 
other considerations come within the purview of this measure. If it is con- 
tended that tliis power is required for smaller Railways, and that the 
other power is already contained in the Statute for the State-owned and 
Guaranteed Railways, then, of course, the bigger question about the 
competition between motor transport and Railways comes in. So 1 should 
like to know from the Honourable the Commerce Member as to what 
exactly the position is. 

Then, my friend, Mr. James, stated that bus companies and other 
means of transport would be put to a very unfair competition as against 
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tlioso Railways, but I thought that the Honourable the Commerce Member 
had made it clear that in respect of the local rules, made by Local Govern- 
ments or District Boards or local bodies, no attempt would be made to 
exempt these smaller Railways running these buses in a preferential 
manner than any gtlier means of transport. If that is so, then, of course, 
no objection can be raised from that standpoint. I find that tlie Govern- 
ment of Bengal raise the same question as Mr. Neogy has raised. This is 
what they say: , 

“As regards the opinion of this Government, I am to say that the provisional view * 
is that there is no objection to the proposed legislation, but that Government would 
prefer to await the receipt of the report of Messrs. Mitchell and Kirkness on the 
(picstion of co-ordination of road development with Railways before arriving at a 
final opinion.” 

And certainly this House can claim that they should know the views 
of the experts on this general question of competition between Railways 
and motor buses, and if it is ready, I hope there will bo no objection on 
the part of the Government to place that report before the Select Com- 
mittee sits or, in any case, before the House is asked to come to a decision 
on this Bill. In the opinions expressed, tlie Burma Government say this, 
quoting the opinion of the Commissioner of Mandalay Division: 

“The Commissioner, Mandalay Division, adds a warning that safeguards should 
be established against rate-cutting wars with companies already in e.xistence, and that 
no attempt should be made to force the public to return to the Railway by first killing 
competition and then closing down the motor services.” 

It has been suggested by other bodies also that this motor transport 
should not be killed as it will serve the purpose of feeder lines to Railways. 
1 think these are all matters of detail and can be gone into in the Select 
Cuinmittee. If tlie present Bill only deals with clause (e) of section 51 
of the Railways Act, and if the purpose is to confine itself mainly to this 
one tiling, then 1 think all the minor matters can be discussed and settled 
in the Select Committee, and we may not at this stage oppose this 
reference. 

Mr. T. N. Bamakrishna Beddi (Madras ceded Districts and Chittoor: 
Non-Muhammadan Rural) : Sir, on behalf of the bus-owners, I have no 
hesitation in opposing this Bill going to a Select Committee. Motor traffic 
has now come to stay in the country. It is rendering a very useful service. 
This service has now connected the remotest parts of the villages with the 
towns and the main Railway lines, and facilities are improving by leaps and 
bounds. Already unfortunately the bus service is being ruined due to 
various causes, and one of tbe causes is competition among themselves by 
cutting down their rates. They are also suffering from having to pay very 
heavy licensing fees imposed by tlie District Boards and other local 
authorities, and, therefore,, the introduction of bus service by the Railway 
Department will mean an additional blow to the growth and development 
of motor traffic in this counry. 

Sir, this Bill is introduced just to put an end to the unfair competition 
that is going On in the country and the diminution of Railway revenues on 
account of bus services running in the country. I know that there is a 
real grievance that the Railways are losing to some extent on account of 
this competition. I can quote one instance. For instance, in the Mettu- 
paliyam-Nilgiris line, the traffic is falling off to a great extent on account 
of bus service running between Ooty and Mettupnliynm. I am told that 
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the road there was closed for some time for repairs and, during that period, 
the Railway got enhanced revenues on account of the compulsory stoppage 
of bus service for those few days. That is true, but the remedy proposed 
is not commensurate with the grievance. The mere fact that another bus 
service wiil run and compete with private bus service will not put an end 
to that grievance. I do not know^ if Mr. MitcheU's Committee which was 
referred to by ]Mr. Neogy is still sitting or has done its work. In any case, 
the report of that Committee is not before us. We have to examine the 
recommendations of that Committee and see how far we can alleviate the 
grievance. My Honourable friend. Dr/Ziauddin Ahmad, has brought to 
notice anotlier imi)ortant fact. He has rightly stated that there is the 
question of roads, and he^^has asked Government whether they are pre- 
pared to defray tlic expenses incurred on putting up bridges on roads or 
for repairing roads. 

[At this stage ]\Ir. Dci)uty President (Mr. R. K. Shanmukham Chetty) 
vacated the Chair which was occupied by Sir Hari Singh Gour.] 

At present most of the roads are under the management of tlie District 
Boards. There are no doubt trunk roads for the rnainionance of which 
Government make full contribution, but yet those roads are managed by 
the District Boards, at any rate, m my Presidency for which T can speak. 
To put up bridges and culverts on trunk roads, Government make full 
contribution, but what about tlie otlier first class roads and second class 
roads which are under the control of tlie District Boards? Government 
contribute only a half grant for any bridges in the second class roads, but 
I know, as a malfer of fact, that second class roads,, connect very imp'>rtant 
places with railway stations, and the proposed bus service, if the Bill 
is passed, will have to run on those roads. There is no guarantee forth- 
coming tliat the Government are prepared to defray the whole expense of 
the maintenance or for putting up any necessary culverts. It is a notorious 
fact tliat District Boards are working at great deficits, and they could not 
find any money to repair thoso culverts or roads, and there must he some 
guarantee forthcoming from the Government that they are prepared to 
defray the expenses for putting up any bridges or for maintaining second 
class roads. We do not find any guarantee in that connection in the Bill. 
These are some of the considerations which we have to remember. Again, 
another fact is, whether, even if the bus service is introduced, it w’ould 
work ^vell. It would have to work in competition with private service- 
I know from experience that in ihe City of Madras, where a lot of private 
bus service has been established in recent times, the electric tramway 
company was losing heavilv. So. the tramway company introduced buses 
to run in competition with the private bus service. The company pur- 
chased very big buses, and they had their own conductors and drivers who 
were paid amply. But I find now that all these buses have disappeared, 
and not a single bus of the company is to be seen. I think it is due to 

the fact of keen private competition 

) 

Mr. F. E. James: Taxation. 

Mr. T. N. Ramakrishna Reddi: Yes, they have to meet heavy taxation. 
Coming to the question of taxation, wlien I was about to start for Delhi, 
there was a meeting of the District Board of my district where they 
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wanted to revise the taxation. The taxation is already heavy, and on 
that account some oi the private bus owners are stopping their service, 
btiii the District Board Have begun to consider the (question of further 
taxation. They are not satistied with the licence fee that they are obtain- 
ing now." iNot only that, but they want to levy a uniform licence fee, 
that is to say, wJiether a bus runs ten miles or 70 or 80 miles, it will have 
to pay the same licence fee, and that will be another blow to the bus 
service. Thia aspect the Government will have to consider — if they 
would allow^ the District Boards to levy their own licence fees, whether 
it be high or low. TJiero arc various other questions which will have to 
be taken into account in giving our consent to this Bill going to a Select 
Committee. All these questions have not been dealt with in this Bill 
and tile Government themselves have not expressed any opinion with 
regard to these things. Moreover, the report of the Mitchell Committee 
IS not yeit before us, and it is t«X) premature for us to make up our minds 
on this Bill. So, i beg to oppose the motion. 

Mr. N. N. Anklesaria (Bombay Northern Division: Non-Muham- 
madair liural): Sir, i support tlie Honourable fne liailway Member*s 
motion. My Honourable friend, Dr. Ziauddin Ahmad, staled that he 
did not know what was relevancy. 1 quite agree with him in that state- 
ment of his. The reasons which he adduced for opposing the motion 
of file Commerce IMember were iierfectly irreJevant to the issue before 
us. The Honourable Doctor stated that if the Bill became an Act, some 
pi'oplc who were plying motor buses for hire would 'sufier. 1 say, that 
is. absolutely irrelevant to the question at issue in this Bill. As a matter 
of fact, as the Honourable the liailway Member made it clear, the rail- 
ways are not going to have a monopoly of plying these buses for hire. 

LI tlie private owner of buses plies his trade more economically and more 
etUciently and does really supply' a public need, 1 submit lie has got 
iibsoluteiy nothing to fear from liailway compeiition, but, as 1 said, the 
uuilter is absolutely irrelevant to the question involved in the iiresent 
uiscussioh. The question before this House and the wliole country is 
wlietlier our liailway s should be made paying concerns or should be 
allowed to remain and continue as losing concerns. That, 1 submit, is 
the first question before the House and I think there can be only one 
answer to that question. The next question to be considered is whether 
lliis Bill would tend to make our Hallways paying concerns and I think 
that this Bill, by removing an existing disqualification from the path of 
tlie Railways, will certainly tend to make them paying concerns. Of 
course there may be diilereiiccs of oi)imon as regards the legal machinery 
by which our object is to be attained, but, I say, that is a matter abso- 
hiiely for the Select Committee to consider, and 1 submit that all the 
ai'guments adduced against the present motion are relevant to be discussed 
in the Select Committee and in no way they affect the immediate question 
before the House.* I, therefore, support this motion. 

Mir. B. V. Jadhav (Bombay Central Division: Non-Muhammadan 
Rural). My friend, Mr. Anklesaria, has put before us a very pertinent 
question. It is whether our Railways in which millions and millions of 
pounds have been sunk are to be profitable or not. Up to this time 
Railways have been profitable. Tliey have been earning good dividends 
and that is the reason why the Company concerns were purchased at a 
very big price and the Companies made much money. But it is found 
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latterly that tlie Hallway Companies are not making as large profits as 
formerly. The only reason of this diminution of revenue is not the com- 
l^etition of the bus services. It may be one of the reasons, but there are 
other reasons also and I do not think that the bus service is contributing 
much towards the losses on the Railways. Until the competition 
from the bus services came, the Railways were very indifferent to 
the convenience of the people. The timings of the Railways 
were rather inconvenient and the Railway authorities paid no 
attention to the complaints that were made. When some of the Rail- 
ways were constructed, it was done with a complete disregard of the con- 
venience of the peoide. I would point out one instance, the Madras and 
Southern Mahratta Railway from Poona to Belgaum. It scrui)ulously 
avoided every populous town. It went through the depopulated country 
and it was connected with the big towns by roads and many of tlie 
stations were (‘onneeded by such roads as the Satara Road, S'asvad Road, 
Gokak Road, and so on. Latterly, when the bus services started, they 
started on the provincial or imperial roads whicli passed through all the 
important places and they met the convenience of the people and, there- 
fore, they drew a large passenger traffic from the Railway. The Railways 
in the olden days have committed mistakes and they have to suffer for 
them and what is the remedy now provided by this legislation? It pro- 
poses to allow the Railway authorities to have bus services to compete with 
the bus services already on the roads. 

The Honourable the Commerce Momber has told us that this legis- 
lation is not required for enabling the State-managed Railways to run 
buses; nor to enable the Company-managed Railways to run the bus service, 
but solely in the interests of the small feeder lines maintained by the local 
boards or small Companies. I may state here the way in which the 
Great Indian Peninsula Railway is now running a motor service from 
Talegaon to Junar. Junar is an inland town about 60 miles aw^ay from the 
Railway station and the bus service from Talegaon to Junar never competed 
with the Great Indian Peninsula Railway. It only served as a feeder to the 
Railway; but, in order to kill that bus service, the Great Indian Penin- 
sula Railway is running a bus service of their own and it is a State- 
managed Railway. Such instances will be multiplied later on. The motor 
services already existing actually meet this need. This service really 
did not bring one more passenger to their Railway, because all of them 
were coming over that route. In the same wav, the Madras and Southern 
Mahratta Railway may propose starting a motor service, but it is a wi ll 
known fact tliat the Madras and Soiitliem Mahratta Railway has been 
so very badly constructed or aligned that the most populous cities require 
a longer journey to take by the Raihvay. Take for instance, the distance 
between Belgaum and Dharwar. By the bus service it is ateut 42 miles. 
By the Railway it is 75 miles. Does the Railway expect that a man 
will travel 75 miles in order to help the Railway to earn revenue and 
not travel 42 miles on the road and save time and money? I am not) 
going to help these Railway Companies to run motor service in order to 
kill the motor traffic. Do the Government expect that the motor service 
that will be started by Railway Companies will bring in more revenue 
to the Railways? For the sake of competition, they will have to lower 
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tlieir rates in order to attract traffic from the present bus service. It is 
well known that the present bus service is working at rock bottom rates 
and if the Railway Company start their own bus service, they will have 
to accept those rates and compete on those terms. They will not bring 
any more profit to the Railway, but they will do a good deal of harm 
to others and, therefore, even if these feeder lines are empowered under 
this Bill to start bus service, they will not tend to increase their revenue, 
but perhaps it may injure others. Government should have tliought twice 
before they brought in such legislation ami, as the opinions of Ijocal Gov- 
ernments are not favourable to this Bill, there is still time to consider 
and postpone this Bill till more information is laid before this House and 
the report of the Road versus Railway Committee has been placed in 
our hands, as demanded by Mr. NeogV. 


Sir Leslie Hudson (Bombay : European) : Sir, 1 move that the question 
4 p.M. be now put. 

[At this stage Mr. Deputy Tresident (Mr. R. K. Shanmukham Chetty) 
resumed the Chair. J 

Mr. Deputy President (Mr. R. K. Shanmukham Chetty) : The question 
is that the question bo now put. 

The motion was negatived. 


Mr. Gaya Prasad Singh (Muzaffarpur cum Champaran : Non-Muham- 
madan) ; Sir, I am glad that the Government have the good sense of not 
joining in the motion for closure. It was from a Member of the European 
Group that the motion for closure was put, when many Members of the 
Opposition stood up. Sir, this Bill is not as simple as it seems, and I 
shall say just a few words even at this late hour. In the first instance, 
1 would like to point out that there seems to be a certain amount of in- 
consistency between the Statement of Objects and Reasons and the provi- 
sion which is proposed to be inserted in this Bill. The last paragraph of 
that Statement says: 


“It is proposed, therefore, by amending sub-section (c) of section 51 of the Act, 
to make it clear that the Railway Companies referred to in section 51 may own and 
operate unconditionally road motor services for the carriage of traffic in areas served 
by their Railway.” 


But what I find in the only operative part of the clause is this: 


“(e) It may provide for and maintain any means of transport for the conveyance 
of passengers, animals or goods in any area to which access is afforded by its Railway 


The Statement of Objects and Eeasons proposes to confine this question to 
a competition between rail and motor transport only, but the Bill seeks 
to carry it much further, and tries to include other means of transport 
not conttiimplated in the Statement of Objects and Reasons; for instance. 
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it may affect the river traffic, the canal traffic, road traffic by animal 
power, and so on. This is the ^lll-embracing character of the provision 
which is now sought to be included. Then, again, the second point is 
that in the Statement of Objects and lieasons it is stated that uncondi- 
tionally this comi^etition may be allowed, whereas it may be necessary to 
impose, if desirable, conditions imder which Eailways may be allowed to 
compete even in questions of motor road transport; for instance, the local 
rates and taxes which other means of transport have to pay must be paid 
by the llailway Company if it enters into that sort of competition. Sir, 
this point has been made clear in tlie opinion of the Bihar and OrisSa 
Government, It states in paragraph 3 : 

“If, however, it is decided to allow' all Railways to have the right to ruu road 
services, it will be necessary, in order not to kill local enterprise as well as for other 
reasons, that the railway road services must be subject to the same taxation, both 
Central and Provincial, and Provincial control, as the private services. This has 
reference to the word ‘unconditionally’ i.n para. (3) of the Statement of Objects and 
Reasons.” 

Sir, the report of the Mitchell-Kirkness Coimnittee has not yet been 
made available to Members of this House, and I would ask iny Honour- 
able friend in charge of this Bill whether it is fair to this House to ask 
us to accept the prinoiplf^s of the Bill without disclosing to us the con- 
tents of that doeunient. Tt was eircuilated, T understand, to tlie Local 
Governments concerned, and I find that a referfUK*e to this rcj’jort has 
been made in tla? opinion of the Bihar and Orissa Government, which 
says : 


“Tlie Mitchell-Kirkness report on the Rail-Road enquiry (Bihar and Orissa) estimates 
the loss to all Raihvays in Bihar and Oris.sa due to road competition to be rupees seven 
lakhs a year in passenger traffic.” 

and, tlien, the opinion which is expressed by this Government is that : 

“It is extremely doubtful whether by running road services of their own, the 
Railways w^ould be able to recover this traffic at a reasonable cost, because in Bihar 
and Orissa the competitive rail and road sections are of short lengths only, 50 miles 
and under. Further, it is not clear that the raihvay-riin motor services can be run as 
cheaply and economically as the private services.” 


I shall not trouble the House with reproducing further quotations, but 1 
shall mention in passing that the Bihar Chamber of Commerce also oppost" 
this Bill. The only expert gentleman who was asked to make a report on 
this question in the Presidency of Madras gives an oi)inion which is 
adverse to this Bill. I find at page 8 of the opinions that Rao Bahadur 
T. K. T. Viraraghavachariar Avargal, the special officer who was appointed 
to investigate the question of co-ordination of road development witli 
Railways, has stated : 

“The term ‘any means of transport’ covers all other forms of transport besides 
motor transport, which is the only one mentioned in the Statement of Objects and 
Reasons as seriously affecting the revenues of certain small Railways not specifically 
mentioned.^ The terms of the amendment would enable Railways to start services to 
coinpete with legitimate and essential private enterprise in canal traffic as well as road 
traffic by animal power. * j 
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From his report, Sir, it appears that he is also not favourably disposed 
to this particular proposal which is before the House. Sir, the Railways 
with their v^st resources command a monopoly in this country, and if 
they are allowed to encroach upon p^^ivate enterprise, it will bo a serious 
matter, for. private enterprise also. Those of us who have occasion to go 
up to Simla, for instance, know that the Railway between Kalka and 
Simla is not as much patronised as the motor transport between these two 
places, by reason of the fact that the motor transport is much 
cheaper, speedier and comfortable, and it is not proper that, without any 
thorough inquiry and without disclosing to us the full facts of the 
situation, this Bill should have been brought before us. I know that 
the revenues of the Railways are falling on account of the serious compe- 
tition between private motor enterprise a’ld themselves, but it is just pos- 
sible that the Railways are not managing their affairs as efficiently as they 
are expected to do, and for their mismanagement certainly the tax-payers 
of this country and the public in general should not be made to pay the 
penalty. In these circumstances. Sir, I am very doubtful whetlu^r it will 
serve any public purpose to refer this Bill to a Select Committee, and 
as I do not agree with the main provision of the Bill, I am constrained to 
oppose it. 

Mr. Muhammad Azhar Ali (Lucknow and Fyzabnd Divisions : 
Muhammadan Rural) : Sir, in this Session as in the last Session we find 
that such Bills as concern more with the public interest and about which 
the public is feeling some sort of scepticism are rushed through in such a 
hurry that nothing can be done to them. T find that this Bill, which is 
not only concerned so much with the public revenues, but with the revenues 
of the Railways, is being rushed through in this Assembly. Few 
preliminary objections have been taken by Mr. Neogy and by Dr. Ziauddin 
Ahmad to this Bill. It can be veiy easily argued’ by our friend, Mr. 
Anklesaria, that Dr. Ziauddin Ahmad’s objection as to the relevancy or 
the irrelevancy of the matter is not so very important. But the reasons 
which Dr. Ziauddin Ahmad gave were quite relevant and unanswerable. 

The Railway Budget is always a deficit Budget and still we find that 
the Railway Department is intending to tap other sources of income which 
may cut the throat even of the public. Sir, in this age of depression, 
when the B. and N. W. and the R. K. Railways could not be purchased by 
the Government, it is rather surprising that they are going to handle such 
enormous schemes. It is said that the Railways will buy and carry on 
business of a very heavy kind, that is to say, grain, etc., will be taken 
from one part of the country to another, and it will be an extra source 
of income. My submission is that you are undoubtedly trying to do 
nothing but to enter into a business which you think will be more lucrative 
and you wa;nt to deprive the public of the profit which it is getting at. 
present out of that business. Sir, it has always been fairly remarked that 
Government ought not to enter into Buch competitive business which the 
public has in hand. The Railway buses may be a convenience to the 
public, but they always arrange the timings in such a way that the public 
cannot get any benefit from them. The present motor buses which are 
being run in the country are feeing run from one place to another at the 
mtervals of 10, 20 and 30 minutes, but this will not be done by the Rail- 
Motors. TJiey will arrange their timings according to the railway timings 
^'’ud fix their fares according to their needs. I do not think the Railway 
Tlepartmehit undertakes this motor transport simply for the convenience of 
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the public, but it is to make money after stifling the great business which 
the Indians themselves are taking up in their hands. Sir, for a mighty 
Government like the Government of India it is unbecoming to enter into 
competition with those very poor people who are the subjects of the State. 
To stifle their business in this way is nothing short of cruelty. It is aptly 
said that a poor man should not build his house near the house of a rich 
man. This inaxi/n, aptly fits in in the present case. 

Sir, Railways can spend their capital in any way they like; they can 
borrow money and they can invest money in any business they like; but, 
in the present condition of the country, when there is depression all over, 
it is simply absurd to say that they ought to enter into a business like that. 
How could poor people then compete with them? 

Hr. K. Ahmed (Rajshahi Division : Muhammadan Rural) : If these 
people strike, what will the Government do? 

Mr. Muhammad Azhar AU : It is not a question of railway strike that 
I am discussing. When Mr. Joshi gets up, he will be able to take up this 
question. I am sure, my friend, Mr. K. Ahmed, will be able to bring 
in his own constituency people to help us to tide over that difficulty. 
Sir, the position is very clear. The Opposition does not want to oppose 
this Bill at tlie present stage from going to the Select Committee, but the 
qiiesti>n is whether the Select Committee will allow such changes which 
the Opposition desires to make. If the Honourable the Mover of this Bill 
is prepared to satisfy the House that the members of the Select Committee 
will have a right to discuss the Bill, not only in its details, but also in its 
principle, then I think we might vote for the Select Committee. 

Mr. Laichand Navalrai (Sind : Xon-Muhanunadan Rural) : Sir, this 
question does not appear to be so easy nor is it only a trifling one as some 
Membeu’S seem to imagine. The point that we have to consider is whether 
tins Bill, which is no^v before uS, is for the benefit of the Railways only 
or is against the interests of private individuals. Sir, it has two sides. 
One is the claim of the Railways that their revenues have gone down on 
account of ])rivate transpo’^t business. On the other hand, the public say 
that they are the persons who at a great cost and inconvenience have been 
able to establish motor traffic business to give more convenience to the 
public and are running the buses at a cheaper rate. Therefore, these two 
questions have got to be considered very seriously. The main point that 
the House has got to consider is whether the private undertakings which 
are now in existence should be allowed to be affected in any way. In my 
humble opinion if the Company-managed Railways and even the State 
Railways arc allowed to carry on this business in competition with the 
private individuals, the transport business of the private individuals will 
be ruined. I have great sympathy with the private individuals who had 
to run the motor buses when they were so needed. They have afforded 
great facilities to the travelling public for the performance of short 
journeys without waiting in expectation for long periods as they have had 
to do in the case of Railways. Therefore it should not be only for increas- 
ing the revenue of the Railways that this Bill should be passed. The 
original intention while starting these Railways was not to allow them 
to do any other business but to run railway conveyances and to be 
restricted to their own business. Why should they trespass upon the 
business of others to their detriment? Section 51(e) of the Indian 
ways Act clearly provides that a Railway Company cannot own 
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and Operate a road motor service as a feeder to its own 
railway, unless the traffi(5 to be carried by such service is through- 
booked over the railway. A Company is also precluded from operating a 
road motor service where, an adequate service is already in existence, and 
from running any other mode of conveyance parallel to its railway line. 
I do not see the least justification why this rule, which is a. very salutary 
one, should be encroached upon and, therefore, I request the Eailway 
Member and Government to -find out ways of increasing their revenues in 
the proper and usual manner without encroaching upon the rights of others. 

It appears to me that the Railways themselves are responsible for 
their income having gone down. It seems that the Rail’^ay authorities 
carry only one impression in their minds that they have only 
to earn money, that they are commercial bodies and that they 
should not care for the conveniences of the people or for any facilities that 
the people want. This can be fully illustrated by several instances that 
liavo happened. BVen in this House questions have been very often put 
and statements made to the effect that there are several places where a 
direct Railway Service is needed. For instance, there is no direct Railway 
Service between Delhi and Karachi or between Jacobabad and Karachi 
via Dadu on the N. W. Railw’ay. The Railway authorities have refused 
even to attach a composite for the purpose of getting this direct route to 
iKarachi via Dadu; and, whenever a question is pul, the reply is that it 
is pecuniarily disadvantageous* to the Railway. We find, however, that 
there are several other lines on which they earn comparatively much more 
than the amount of conveniences required. Thus they should care for 
the convenience of the people on such lines where they may not be 
earning as much. Things like this have led to the introduction of the 
motor buses and the motor traffic and now that they have come with 
prominence, they should not be put down with a higli hand. It is not 
fair at all. It appears to me that the remark that* Dr. Ziauddin Ahmad 
made that the Railways should not ask for certain legislation before they 
have put tlieir own house in order has great force. That advice should be 
taken, because at present the motor buses are giving better and cheaper 
service than the local trains are doing. For instance, w^e know that trains 
are running very slow and people have to lose a great deal of time. Why 
should people wait for these alow trains and not utilise this speedy road 
IranspoH)? Then, on the Railways, people have to wait long hours at 
junctions for train connections. For instance, on the N. W. Railway Ruk 
station passengers have to wait for two or three hours ^t dead of night 
for a connection. If such defects are there, how do Railway authorities 
expect sympathy from this House or from the public for competing with 
file motor bus services? Then, one finds that the railway fares are very 
uiuch higher, and longer distances force heavier charges. An example of that 
has been already given, and I will also quote one more instance. Between 
T^arkana and Kumber it is only about 14 miles, but the railway charges 
for about 22 or 2B miU's. Is it fair that the Railway should not give 
conveniences, should not provide speedier trains and should not do away 
with the undue waiting at stations, when they charge higher fares? If 
they provide these conveniences, it will not be necessary for the Railways 
fo run in competition with the motor services. Therefore, the Railways 
should think over all these and make out a case that they are very just 
lu demanding that their revenues should be raised by road traffic com- 
petition. Then only they wnll have some case to come forward with ; until 
such time, the Bill is premature. 
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Mr. S. 0. Sen (Bengal National Chamber of Commerce : Indian Com- 
merce) : Sir, I understand from the Honourable the Commerce Member 
that the object of this Bill is that as, on account of road competition by 
motor buses, the income of the small Bailways has been reduced, this 
Bill has been introduced to enable these small Railway Companies to run 
their buses in, competition with the road buses. This matter was consi- 
dered by Government and a Committee was appointed, the report of 
which was to have been submitted to this House in November. In this 
connection I will refer the Honourable the Commerce Member to an 
assurance given by Sir C. P. Ramaswami Aiyar who was then Commerce 
Member, when he first introduced this Bill. 

My friend, the Honourable Mr. Muazzam Sahib, at that time submitted 
that the report of the Committee to, inquire into the co-ordination of the 
railways with the road traffic should be awaited and that this subject 
should be brought up after the report of that Committee is placed before 
this House. In answer to that, the then Commerce Member said: “I 
may at once assure the Honourable Member that the report will be pub- 
lished at the end of November, if not before.*' That was the assurance 
given or statement made by the Commerce Member, and that answer 
implied that he accepted the opinion of Mr. Muazzam Sahib, namely, that 
the (consideration of this matter should be awaited till the report has been 
published. Our grievance here is this, that the Government are now rush- 
ing through this matter and putting it before* the Select Committee before 
the House has had an opportunity of considering the report made by these 
two gentlemen who were appoint by the Government of India to make 
the report. That report would or ought to show, I submit, whether the 
losses said to have been incurred by these small Railways were due only 
to the competition with road buses or whether the losses were due to some 
other causes, namely, depression of trade and otherwise. If, to the latter 
cause, then this will be no remedy for the losses sustained, though I know 
that the small Railways are suffering losses. However, I do not think the 
time is ripe for this matter to be brought forward before the report has 
come before this House and we have had an opportunity of considering 
•tliat report. Secondly, the Honourable the Commerce Member said that 
there was unfair competition between these small road buses and the Rail- 
way Services. I do not know how the competition is unfair. Of course 
this report, if it had been produced, would have shown in what way the 
competition was unfair or not. Now, to remedy these things only a small 
paragraph is to bQ added to section 51 of the Railways Act; and I put 
before the Honourable Member whether the running of the buses by these 
Railways will not put the Railway in a better position and in a much 
stronger position than those buses. The Honourable the Commerce Mem- 
ber knows perfectly well that under the Railways Act the liability of a Rail- 
way for losses, etc., is that of a bailee under the Contract Act, which 
means that the liabiliy arises only on negligence, whereas the liability of 
these road buses is that of a carrier under the Carriers Act which is very 
similar to that of an insurer. By reason of putting this clause in the 
Railways Act, the Honourable the Commerce Member practically allows 
the Railways to run their buses as bailees and not as carriers. Therefore, 
they would be in a much better position than the ordinary carriers to carry 
on their business. That question should be thrashed out and another 
paragraph should be added or the Railways Act should be amended so as 
to make the position of the Railway buses exactly the same as that of the 
ordinary buses running on the road, on accoqnt. of whose competition he 
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says he is introducing this Bill. With these words, 1 oppose this reference 
to the Select Committee as premature as I think that the Honourable the 
Commerce Member should wait until the production of the report made by 
these two gentlemen who were appointed by the Government of India. 

The Honourable Sir Joseph Bhore: Sir, I did suggest that the speeches 
on the last occasion reflected a certain amount of misunderstanding and,, 
if I may say so, I think the course of the debate this afternoon has justi- 
fied that suggestion. My Honourable friend, Dr. Ziauddin, is, I know, a 
relentless critic of the Eailway Administration. The Eailway Administra- 
tion is, I think, an obsession with him. I am always glad to sit at the 
feet of my Honourable friend and learn from him how’ railways should be 
run, and I have no doubt that I shall receive further suggestions and adviie 
wh(jn we come to discusss the Eailway Budget. But; in this particular 
case, may I point out to him that what my Honourable friend, Mr. S. C. 
Mitra, said was quite justified? The question of Enihvay Administration, 
that is, administration by the Eailway Department does not come into the 
picture at all. I tried to explain in my opening speech that this amending 
Bill was not intended to confer any additional powers on State-managed 
Kailways or on the large Company-managed Eailways. So, how the ques- 
tion of administration by the Eailway Board comes into the picture, I am 

not able to see. 

• 

Then, I would like to repudiate the suggestion which, I think, was im- 
plicit in Mr. James* remark, nfimely, that Eailways regard motor trans- 
port as an undesirable rival. What we say is that the Eailway and the 
road are complementary and that each should work in its most economic 
sphere, and that if (;o-operation and co-ordination betw^een them were 
possible, it would redound to the great benefit of the country^ as a whole. 
Now, it has been suggested that Eailways could not run buses as cheaply 
as private owners, tf that is so, there should be no fear that private buses 
will be driven off the roads by Eailw'ay Companies. But what will per- 
haps happen — at any rate what T think may happen — is this: Eailways 
will provide probably a safer, a better organised and a more convenient 
form of transport, and, even if tliis entails the levy of slightly higher 
charges, we may have a section of the public that will be prepared to pay 
higher rates for these amenities. Then it was suggested that Eailways 
might first drive competitive motor traffic off the roads, and then force 
traffic back to the Eailways. T think that that suggestion is unfounded. 
The ease with which in this case motor competition can be re-established 
is, I think, a safeguard against any such contingency. 

One honourable Member raised tlie question of the maintenance of 
roads. I would submit that that question does not arise in this connection 
at all. What Mr. Mitra said he understood me to say was perfectly true. 
What I said was that, under the Bill, railway motor vehicles would not be 
placed in any privileged position. We are quite prepared to contemplate 
their subjection to the ordinary taxation, to the ordinary rules, to the ordi- 
nary regulations; and it is open to the Local Governments to decide what 
they may wish and what they think is just and proper and fair in this con- 
nection. 

As regards the suggestion that we should see a powerful Government 
organisation using all its powers to crush private enterprise, I would again 
point out to my Honourable friend tliat there is no question of Government 
entering into competition with these private owners at all. Under present 
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circumstances, the Government have the power in respect of its State- 
managed Kailways to open and run such services. To the best of my 
knowledge, they have so far not done so. In this connection I would reply 
to my Honourable friend, Mr. Jadhav; if he will permit me, I will correct 
him in regard to the statement that he has made. It is not the fact that 
the service which he referred to is a railway service; it was a purely 
private bus service, and I am sure if he will make inquiries, he will see that 
my information is correct. 

I " ■ ■ 

JKt B. V. Jadhav: The timings are given in the Guide. 

The Honourable Sir Joseph Bhore: That is perfectly true. It is a 
private bus service which times its running so as to suit the timings of the 
railway trains. That is all the connection there is between that service 
and tile Eailway. 

My Honourable friend, Mr. Neogy, did raise two very pertinent ques- 
tions. He has asked why we have brought this measure before the Eeport 
which has been drawn up by the two officers who have made an investi- 
gation into the question of motor competition has been published. I 
may say. Sir, that so far as that Eeport is concerned, it supports the 
action* which we arc taking under this Bill. That Eeport is feady; it 
is in print, and I trust it will be possible to place it either in. the Library 
of the House or in the hands of individual Members of the Select Coni- 
mittee in the course of a few days. In fact, I would go further and say 
this that I realise the fairness of the comment of my friend, Mr. Neogy, 
and I would not ask the Select Committee to assemble and consider this 
measure until it has had ample time to go into the report. I, therefore, 
undertake, so far as lies in my power, that the Select Committee shall 
not meet until the Members of the Select Committee have had sufficient 
time to examine the contents of the Eeport. 

There is only just one other question raised by Mr. Neogy. He 
asked whether 1 would be prepared to contemplate a radical change in the 
Bill during the course of its passage through the Select Committee. Now, 
Sir, in regard to that, I have only to say this, that if the Bill is recast 
so as to make it incompatible with the general objects and reasons, then 
I could not give support to such recasting, but my friend may rest assured 
that I will be entirely sympathetic towards any reasonable change which it 
may be found advisable to suggest as the result of examination and discus- 
sion in the Select Committee. I hope, Sir, with these assurances that I have 
given, my friends opposite will not oppose this reference to a Select 
Committee. 

• Mr. Deputy President (Mr. E. K. Shanmukham Chetty) : The ques- 
tion is: 

“That the Bill further to amend the Indian Railways Act, 1890 for a certain 
purpose {amendment of section 51), be referred to a Select Committee consisting of 
Bhai Parma Nand, Mr. K. P. Thampan, Dr. Ziauddin Ahmad, Mr. S. C. Mitra, Mr. 
Muhammad Yamin Khan, Lala Rameshwar Prasad Bagla, Mr. R. Smith, Mr. 
M. Maswood Ahmad, Pandit Ram Krishna Jha, Dr. R. D. Dalai, Mr. P. R. Rau, 
the Honourable Sir Brojendra Mitter and the Mover, and that the number of members 
whoTO presence shall be necessary to constitute a meeting of the Committee shall he 
five/* 

The motion was adopted. 
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lb. O. B. J. Toftenliam (Army Secretary) : Sir, I move : 

“That the Bill further to amend the Atuxiliary Force Act, 1920, for certain purposes 
be referred to a Select Committee consisting of Sir Leslie Hudson, Sardar Sant Singh, 
Mr. Lalchand Navalrai, Mr. A. Hoon, Maulvi Muhammad Shafee Daoodi, Captain 
Sher Muhammad Khan Gakhar, Goswami M. R. Puri, Mr. J. Ramsay Scott, Lieut. - 
Colonel Sir Henry Gidney and the Mover, with instructions to report on or before 
the 28th February, 1933, "and that the number of members whose presence shall be 
necessary to constitute a meeting of the Committee shall be five.’* 

In making this motion, Sir, I am not anticipating that the principles of 
this Bill will prove to be of a contentious nature or such as not to commend 
themselves readily to the majority of this House. It is rather that the 
provisions of the Bill itself, as they appear from the papers, may seem a 
trifle complicated. This, I think, must always be the case when you have 
an amending Bill which contains a fairly large number of clauses, and 
the only way to understand their effect is to take a copy of the Bill in one 
hand and a copy of tlie Act in the other and to see liow they fit together. 
That is a process which, I think, can be more easily and efficiently per- 
formed round a table rathei* than on the floor of the House. If Honour- 
able Members agree to send this Bill to the Select Committee, I have 
little doubt that we shall be able, in the Committee, to explain any doubts 
or difficulties that may arise on points of detail. 

The main principles of the Bill are, 1 think, simple enough. It is 
})rimarily an economy measure. Under the Auxiliary Force Act, as it 
stands at present, the Auxiliary Force is divided into three classes, the 
Active Class, the A Eeserve and the B lleserve. Membership of each of 
these classes is determined entirely by age. That is to say, a man until 
he is 31 is in the Active Class, fronu 31 to 40 he is in the A Reserve, 
find, after the age of 40, he goes into the B reserve. For each class a 
definite amount of training is prescribed by a Schedule to the Act itself, 
and cannot be varied except within very narrow limits. There is a section 
in the Act under wliicli the training of an individual or even the training 
of an individual unit may be reduced, but it would obviously be improper 
and illegal to apply that section so as to curtail the training of the force 
as a whole. 

Then, Sir, another somewhat curious provision of the present Act is 
that it gives to individuals in the Auxiliary Force the power to decide for 
themselves how much training they shall do; that is to say, they can 
claim to do more training than the amount .that is actually prescribed for 
the class to which they belong. A member of the A Class Reserve can 
claim to do the training of the Active Class, and if he so claims, there is 
no discretion ini the matter; he must be allowed to do it. As the members 
of the Auxiliary Force only receive pay when they are under training or 
when they are called out in aid of the civil power, it becomes obvious 
that, under the Act, as it stands at present, the military authorities have 
very slight control over the total amount of expenditure. If the force 
consists of so many people, then the funds to be spent on their training 
must amount to a certain minimum sum of money, according to the age 
and class of the people, and may amount to more than that minimum, 
u members of the Reserve Classes prefer to do more training than the 
ifiw actually compels them to do. 

( 281 ) 
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What we propose to do in this Bill is to reduce the number of classes 
in the Force and to have in future onty one Active Class ■ and one Reserve 
Class. Then we propose to prescribe an adequate period of annual 
training for the Active Class, but to retain to ourselves the right to reduce 
that training if absolutely necessary. For the Reserve Class we prescribe 
no training at all except for the performance of an annual musketry 
course, which will cost comparatively little money. Further^ we propose 
to abolish the age limits on which classification is now based, and to 
leave it to the discretion of the Officer Commanding each unit to transfer 
his meni from the Active Class to the Reserve when ho thinks fit. Finally, 
we propose to withdraw from the individual the right to do more training 
than that prescribed for tlie class in which he is placed. In other words, 
Sir, we hope, without reducing the numbers of the Force as a whole, to 
reduce very considerably the numbers of the Active Class, that is to say, 
the more expensive portion of the force, and to restrict the Active Class 
in future to the numbers required for the tasks that they are likely to be 
called upon to perform and also to those men who will be able to turn 
out when those calls arise. I think it will be admitted that these 
principles are sound enough. However anxious people/ may be to receive 
a military training and however desirable it may be to provide facilities 
for such training, it is not justifiable to use the tax-payer’s money either 
to train more people than are likely to be required, or to train people 
who, with the best will in the world, would i\ot be able to respond to the 
call in a time of emergency, cither because they were employed by Gov- 
ernment or by a Railway Administration or by a private employer, who 
had prior claim on their services. 

The fact remains, however, that the application of these principles is 
bound to create some amount of" hardship for the individual. Some 
members of the Force who have in the past been accustomed to do their 
16 days traiuing a year and to draw pay for it may find themselves in the 
future transferred to the Reserve, where they will do no such training 
and draw no such pay. His Excellency the Commander-in-Chief, there- 
fore, thought it desirable, before attempting to launch these reforms, to 
refer the matter to the units of the Force themselves and to invite their 
co-operation. A letter was accordingly sent round to all units in the Force 
some time last August or September and this was followed up by con- 
vening a large representative Committee in Delhi last November. That 
Committee contained representatives of the different units, and also a 
representative of the Anglo-Indian Association who was then a Member of 
this House. The Committee met in Delhi and sat for about a week. 
They discussed at length all our proposals. Various suggestions made by 
the units themselves were also examined, and a very large measure of 
agreement was readied. His Excellency the Commander-in-Chief was 
very much impressed by the spirit in which the need for economy was 
accepted by all concerned; and, as His Excellency the JV’iceroy said in 
addressing this House on February Ist,, we owe a debt of gratitude to 
those immediately concerned for the manner in which our proposals have 
been received. 

I do not think that there is anything more I need say at present,, except 
to make three points. In the first place, these reforms that wo hope 
to introduce vrill not, in our opinion, prejudicially affect the real efficiency 
of the Force. In the second place, if our proposals are accepted, they 
will mean a recurring saving of Rs. 15 lakhs in the budget for next year 
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and succeeding years. And, lastly, I should like to make it clear that these 
proposals have nothing whatever to do with the Indian Territorial Force. 
There is no proposal under consideration to reduce the periods of training 
for the Indian Territorial Force or in any other way to reduce the present 
level of expenditure on that Force. Sir, I move. (Applause.) 

Mr. Deputy President ' (Mr. B. K. Shanmukham Chetty) : Motion . 
moved : 

“That the Bill further to amend the Auxiliary Force Act, 1920, for certain purj^s, 
he referred to a Select Committee consisting of Sir Leslie Hudson, Sardar Sant Singh, 
Mr. Lalchand Navalrai, Mr. A. Hoon, Maulvi Muhammad Shafee Daoodi, Captain 
Sher Muhammad Khan Gakhar, Goswami M. K. Purl, Mr. J. Ramsay Scott, Lieut^ 
Colonel Sir Henry Gidney, and the Mover, with instructions to report on or before the 
28th February, 1933, and that the number of members whose presence shall be necessary 
to constitute a meeting of the Committee shall be five.** 

The motion was adopted. 

Mr. S. 0. Mitra (Chittagong and Hajshahi Divisions : Non-Muhammadan 
Bural) : May I ask, as Lieut. -Colomcl Sir Henry Gidney has not yet taken 
the oath of allegiance, whether he is entitled to sit on the Select Committee ? 

Mr. Deputy President (Mr. B. K. Shanmukham Chetty) : I understand 
that Lieut. -Colonel Sir Henry Gidney has been nominated a Member of 
this House. It is true that the Honourable Member has not taken the 
oath of allegiance. It will be in order to include his name in the list of 
members for the Select Committee^ but he would not be entitled to sifc 
on that Committee unless he has taken the oath of allegiance before then. 

llie House now stands ndioumed till 11 o’clock to-morrow. 

The Assembly tlien adjourned till Eleven of the Clock on Tuesday, 
the 7th February, 1933. 




LEGISLATIVE ASSEMBLY. 

Tuesday, 7th February, 1933. 


The Assembly met in the Assembly Chamber of the Council House 
at Eleven of the Clock, Mr. Deputy President (Mr. E. K. Shanmukham 
Chetty) in the Chair. 


QUESTIONS AND ANSWEES. 

Resolution passed in the Special Session of the All-India Railway 
Muslim Employees’ Association. 

221. *Mr. M. Maswood Ahmad: (a) Are Government aware of resolu- 
tion No. 4 passed in the special session of the All-India Railway Muslim 
Employees* Association held on the 27th November, 1982? 

(b) Will Government be pleased to state their views and policy on the 
question raised in the resolution mentioned in part (a)? 

Mr, P. R. Rau: (a) Yes. My Honourable friend was good enough 
to send me a copy. ' 

(b) The claims of Muslim subordinates receive careful consideration 
along with those of others when vacancies occur, and this will continue 
to be done. 

Resolution passed in the Special Session op the All-India Railway 
Muslim Employees’ Association. 

222. *Mr. M. Maswood Ahmad: (a) Are Government aware of resolu- 
tion No. 5 passed in the special session of the All-India Railway Muslim 
Employees’ Association held on the 27th November, 1932? 

(b) Will Government be pleased to state their views and policy on the 
question raised in the resolution mentioned in part (a)? 

Mr. P. R. Rau: (a) Yes. 

(6) In the instructions issued to State-managed Eaihvays in 1931, it 
was made clear that all practical steps should be taken to see that the 
unfortunate necessity for reducing staff did not operate to the detriment 
of communities not at present adequately represented in the railway 
services. Subsequently in their communique of the 6th June, 1982, the 
Government made it plain that their acceptance of the recommendation 
of the Court of Enquiry that surplus employees should be discharged in 
accordance with the simple rule of length of service within each appro- 
priate unit was subject to such adjustments ns may be nece?#sarv to 
maintain the proportions of the various communities approximately at the 
levels at which they stood prior to retrenchment. 

( 285 ) 
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f 

Mr, K. Ahmed: Is it not a fact that in spite of Lord Beading having 
made a declaration from Belvedere and subsequently reaffirmed by Govern- 
ment on several occasions, Mr. Hassan’s report remains a dead letter and 
that the statement made by Mr. Rau will be of no use? If the answer 
is in the affirmative, do Government propose to take action to give effect 
to the declaration? 

Mr. P. R. Rau: I hope that Mr. Hassan's report will not be a dead 
letter. When recruitment starts again these instructions will come 
into play. 

Resolution passed in the Special Session of the All-India Railway 
Muslim Employees* Association. 

223. *Mr. M. Maswood Ahmad: (a) Are Government aware of resolu- 
'tion No. 6 passed in the special session of the All-India Railway Muslim 
Employees’ Association held on the 27th November, 1932? 

(b) Will Government be pleased to state their views and policy on the 
question raised in the resolution mentioned in part (a)? 

Mr. P. R. Rau: (a) Yes. 

(6) The intention is that discharged staff who are provided for in later 
vacancies as they occur should be re-employed and not reinstated. 

I : 

Mr. M. Maswood Ahmad: Will Government be pleased to say whether 
they would have reinstated about half the half up till now? 

Mr. P. R. Rau: I should like to have notice of that question. I 
should repeat that in these cases the staff are considered not as reinstated, 
but as re-employed. 


Resolution passed in the Special Session of the All-India Railway 
Muslim Employees’ Association. 

224. *Mr. M. Maswood Ahmad: (a) Are Government aware of resolu- 
tion No. 7 passed in the special session of the All-India Railway Muslim 
Employees’ Association held on the 27th November, 1932? 

(b) Do Government propose to decide the question raised in the resolu- 
tion mentioned in part (a)? 

Mr. P. R. Rau: (a) Yes. 

(b) I would suggest that the men concerned should represent their case 
to the Agent, East Indian Railway. 

Resolution passed in the Special Session of the All-India Railway 
Muslim Employees* Association. 

226. *Mr. M. Maswood Ahmad: (a) Are Government aware of resolu- 
tion No. 8 passed in the special session of the All-India Railway Muslim 
Employees* Association held on the 2’<th November, 1982? 

(b) Will Government be pleased to state their views and policy on the 
question raised in the resolution mentioned in part (a)? 
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Mr. P. B. Bau: (a) Yes. 

(6) Government are not aware that the ofiBce bearers and workers of 
the Association are being harassed by Kailway oflScers. 

Mr. M. Maswood Ahmad: Is it a fact that it is necessary that all the 
office bearers of these Muslim unions should take permission from the 
department? 

Mr. P. B. Bau: I don’t think so. 

Mr. M. Maswood Ahmad: Are Government aware that the Audit 
Department has written an order on some appeal that the office bearers 
should take permission first and then take charge of the office? 

Mr. P. B. Bau: I am not aware of that. 


Mr. M. Maswood Ahmad: Will the Honourable Member please inquire 
into that matter? 


Mr. P. B. Bau: If the Honourable Member will give me particulars 
of the instance he refers to, I shall take action. 


Dr. Ziauddin Ahmad: That is a fact. I have also got a eopy officially. 

Resolution passed in the Special Session op the 'All-India Railway 
Muslim Employees’ Association. 

2?3. *Mr. M. Maswood Ahmad: (a) Are Government aware of resolu- 
tion No. 9 passed in the special session of the All-India Railway Muslim 
Employees’ Association held on the 27th November, 1932? 

(b) Do Government propose to appoint a Muslim successor to that 
office? 

Mr. P. B. Bau: (a) Yes. 

(b) The post of Chief Personnel Officer, North We^em Railway, has 
been abolished. The post of Deputy Agent (Personnel) has been filled 
in an officiating capacity by an officer who is considered the most suitable 
^wailabIe and who has the special qualifications required for the po^t. 
He is not a Muslim. 

Mr. M. Maswood Ahmad: Is it not a fact that Sir George Rainy 
promised that when this vacancy of a Deputy Agent would occur, the 
Department would consider the desirability of appointing a Muslim as 
Deputy Agent? 

Mr. P. B. Bau: That is so. Sir. 

Mr. M. Maswood Ahmad: Was this question considered at the time 
of this appointment? 

Mr. P. B. Bau: I believe the Agent of the North Western Railway 
must have taken that into account when he made his recommendation. 


Mr. M. Maswood Ahmad: The Honourable Member is not sure, 
only believes. 


a 2 
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Resolution PASSED IN THE Special Session of the All-India Railway 
Musum Employees’ Association. 

227. *Mr. M. Maswood Ahmad: (a) Are Government aware of resolu- 
tion No. 10 passed in the special session of the All-India Railway Muslim 
Employees’ Association held on the 27th November, 1932? 

(6) Will Government be pleased to state in what stage Mr. K. M. 
Hassan’s report is pending? 

(c) Will Government be pleased to state whether they have decided 
any definite policy regarding Mr. K. M. Hassan’s recommendation or not? 

Mr. P. B. Ban: I would draw my Honourable friend’s attention to 
the answer I gave him on the 1st instant to his questions beginning 
with question No. 20. 

Daily Allowance of the Membees of the Various Railway Advisory 

Committees. 

228. ''‘Nawab Naharsingji Ishwarsingji: Are Government aware that 
the members of the various Railway Advisory Committees in each Province 
get Rs. 30 per day as allowance? If so, have Government considered the 
question of curtailing the allowance in these days of financial stringency? 

Mr. P. B. Bau: Members of Local Advisory Committees, other than 
Government or liailway servants, receive a fee of Rs. 32 for every meeting 
attended. The question of reducing this fee has recently been considered 
by Government who came to the conclusion not to alter the existing 
arrangements. 

Dr, Ziauddin Ahmad: What is the amount given per day? 

Mr. P. B. Bau: Tliey are given Rs. 32 not for every day, but for every 
meeting they attend. 

Dr. Ziauddin Ahmad: The Standing Railway Finance Committee mem- 
bers get only Rs. 30 a day. Why is this distinction made between one 
Committee and another. 

Mr. P. B. Bau: These Advisory Committees are not Committees of 
the Legislature. 

Extension of the Telephone Line from District to Taluka 
Headquarters of the Northern Division of the Bombay 
Presidency. 

229. *Nawab Naharsingji Ishwarsingji: Will Government be pleased 
to state w'hether they have any proposal to extend the telephone line from 
District headquarters to Taluka headquarters of the Northern Division 
of the Bombay Presidency? 

Sir Thomas Byan: Enquiries have been made from the Postmaster- 
General, Bombay, and ho states that he knows nothing of any such 
proposal. 
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Passport op Swami Bhawani Dayal Sanyasi visiting South Africa. 

230. *Mr.. Gaya Prasad Singh: Are Government that a communi- 
cation was sent by the Government of Fiji to the Capetown authorities 
requiring endorsement to the following' effect to be made in the passport 
of Swami Bhawani Dayal Sanyasi, who wasi on a visit to South Africa: 
“This passport is not valid for travel to the Fiji Islands”? Do Govern- 
ment propose to make an inquiry into this, and state the reasons for 
this action ? 

Mr. G. S. Bajpai: Government liavc no information on the subject 
nor do they propose to make any enquiries as Air. Bhawani Dayal is a 
South African national. 


Alleged Torture by the Police of the Punjab Conspiracy Case 

Prisoners. 

231. *Pandit Satyendra Nath Sen: Has the attention of Government 
been drawn to the report of police torture published in the Amrita Bazar 
Patrika of the 29th December, 1932, under the captions ‘‘Prisoner weeps 
in court”, “Alleged Torture”, “Punjab Conspiracy Case”? 

The Honourable Sir Harry Haig: I have seen a newspaper report of 
a statement said to have been made by one of the accused in the Lahore 
Conspiracy case in the course of his examination by" the Court. 

Pandit Satyendra Nath Sen: Did Government make any inquiry into 
the allegations made in that report? 

The Honourable Sir Harry Haig: It is not the business of Government 
to make inquiries into statements made before a Court while the case is 
pending. 

Pandit Satyendra Nath Sen: Is it the policy of the Government of 
India even in extraordinary cases that come within the scope of Provincial 
Governments to remain indifferent and assume the attitude of lookers on? 

The Honourable Sir Harry Haig: The point is that it is not open to 
the Government of India to interfere in the conduct of the case. This 
statement was made before a Court and it is for the Court to consider 
whether there is any truth in the statement, and not for the Government 
of India. 


Troops prom British India sent to Alwar State. 

232. *Mr. M. Maswood Ahmad: (a) How many troops from British 
India have been sent to the Alwar State? 

(6) How many troops have been sent to the borders of the Alwar 
State in British India? 

(c) If the reply to part (a) or (h) be in the aflBrmative, will Government 
be pleased to state whether the Government of the State will pay the 
cost of the troops or the cost will be met by the Indian treasury? 
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Mr. G. B. F. Tottenbam: (a) 1 Battalion of Indian Infantry; 

1 Eegiment (less one squadron) of Indian Cavalry; 

1 Section of Armoured Cars; and 
1 Signal Troop. 

(b) None. 

(c) The additional expenditure involved will be met by the Durbar. 

Mr, M. Maswood Ahmad: Is the Indian Army under the State army 
officers ? 

Mr. G. R. F. Tottenham: No, Sir. 

Nomination of a Member of the Legislative Assembly to the Bihar 
Provincial Franchise Committee. 

233. *Mr. M. Maswood Ahmad: (a) Is there any member of the 
Legislative Assembly in the Bihar Provincial Franchise Committee? 

(b) Is it a fact that several members have been co-opted and nominated 
in the Bihar Provincial Franchise Committee after its first formation? 

((!.) Is it a fact that by the death of a member of the Bihar Provincial 
Franchise Committee a seat has become vacant in the committee 1 

(d) Do Government propose to nominate any Member from the Legis- 
lative Assembly in the Bihar Provincial Franchise Committee? 

The Honourable Sir B. L. Mitter: With your permission, Sir, I propose 
to answer questions Nos. 233 and 234 together. 

The Bihar Provincial Franchise Committee is a committee appointed by 
the Local Government. I have no exact information either of its composi- 
tion or of the lines on which it is< working. But I understand that it is at 
this stage engaged simply on the preliminary exploration of such matters, 
for instance, as the delimitation of constituencies for the provincial legisla- 
ture and points connected therewith which were not covered by the Lothian 
Committee’s Beport. 

Consideration of the Question of Seats of the Legislative or Federal 
Assembly by the Bihar Provincial Franchise Committee. 

•|■234. •Mr. M. Maswood Ahmad: Will the present Bihar Provincial 
Franchise Committee consider the question of scats of the Legislative 
or Federal Assembly as well or a separate Provincial Franchise Committee 
will be formed for the Central Legislatures? 

Appeals submitted to the Railway Board by Railway Servants. 

235. •Dr. Ziauddin Ahmad: (a) Is it not a fact that the appeals sub- 
mitted to the Railway Board by Railway servants are submitted to the 
Agents for disposal and report and the •Agents pass them on to officers 
concerned and ultimately the appeal is decided by the person against whose 
orders the appeal is made? 

(6) If it is not a fact, then what are the facts? 

tFor answer to this question, see answer to question No. 233. 
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(c) How many appeals did the Eailway Board receive in the calendar 
year 1932, and how many of such appeals did the Kailway Board decide 
without reference to Agents? 

(d) Will Government be pleased to place on the table or in the Library 
a tabulated list of appeals made to the Kail way Booird, mentioning in each 
case the manner in which such appeals were attended to? 

Mr. P. B. Bau: (a) and (b). If an appeal does not lie to the Kailway 
Board under the rules on the subject, it is returned to the appellant for 
submission to the proper authority. If an appeal does lie, it is examined 
by the Kailway Board, but as a preliminary to such an examination a 
report from the Agent is called for. 

(c) I would refer the Honourable Member to the reply I gave to part 
(d) of question No. 1215, asked by Mr. Lalchand Navalrai on the 15th 
November, 1932. . 

(d) Government regret they are unable to supply the information asked 
for by the Honourable Member, which cannot be collected without an 
undue expenditure of time and labour. 

Dr, Ziauddin Ahmad: May I know if it is not a fact that in the vast 
majority of cases, even when the Railway Board is the final authority, 
they send the appeal to the Agent, that the latter then sends it to the 
Divisional Superintendent and the Divisional Superintendent again to the 
officer who passed the order and ultimately the appeal is really heard by 
that officer as virtually the appellate authority. Is it not a fact that this 
thing has happened in a large number of cases in the railway administra- 
tions. I ask, in how many cases, has it happened? 

Mr, P. B. Bau: May I know what is the question? 

Dr. Ziauddin Ahmad: My question is this. Is it not a fact that in 
a large number of cases the Eailway Board sends the appeal to the Agent, 
then the Agent sends it to the Superintendent of the Division, and then 
the latter sends it to the subordinate officer who made the original order 
so that the appeal is in effect heard by the subordinate officer as being 
practically the appellate authority, and that this happens in a very large 
number of cases? 

Mr. P. B. Bau: My Honourable friend is merely repeating part (a) of 
his question to which I have just given a reply. 

Dr. Ziauddin Ahmad: I want the answer to my question. Is not what 
I have said the fact? 

Mr. P. B. Bau: That is a question to which I did give a reply, but if 
my Honourable friend so wishes, I shall read it over again? 

Dr. Ziauddin. Ahmad: Will you please read it over again? 

Mr. P. B, Bau: (a) and (b). If an appeal does not lie to the Railway 
Board under the rules on the subject, it is returned to the appellant for 
submission to the proper authority. If an appeal does lie, it is examined. 
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b,y the Railway Board, but, as a preliminary to such an examination, a 
report from the Agent is called for. 

Obviously, the Railway Board cannot consider an appeal ex parte* 

Mr. M. Maswood Ahmad: Is it not a fact that the Agent, before giving 
his opinion, calls for the opinion of the officer who made that original 
order ? 

Mr. P. R. Ran: Obviously, Sir, the Agent must collect all the requisite 
information before sending in his recommendation to the Railway Board? 

Dr. Ziauddin Ahmad: Who is the proper authority? Supposing it is 
against the orders oi‘ some subordinate officer, is it sent to him direct or 
to the Agent? ^ 

Mr. P. R, Ran: Nothing will be sent to the Divisional Superintendent 
direct by the Railway Board; it will always go to the Agent. 

Dr, Ziauddin Ahmad: And then the Agent sends it to the Divisional 
’Superintendent ? 

Mr. P. R. Rau: T do not know- how exactly the Agent deals wdth these 
things, but the Agent must collect all the information before he can submit 
a report to the Railway Board. 

Dr, Ziauddin Ahmad: If a Member of the Railway Board does not 
know how the Agent deals with such cases, I am very sorry, and this 
then is really bad administration of the Railways. You may take it from 
me that the Agent sends all these things to the Divisional Superintendent 
In the same way as the Railway Board sends it to the Agent, in order 
to avoid w’ork and shirk responsibility, and then the Superintendent sends 
it to the subordinate officer, and so on. 

An Honourable Member: That is real red tape. 

Mr. P. R. Rau: I should like to return the compliment paid by my 
Honourable friend to my elocution and ask him to speak a little bit slower. 

Railway Committee pbbsidbd oveb by Mb. Pope. 

236. *Dr. Ziauddin Ahmad:, (a) Will Government be pleased to mention 
the terms of reference of the Committee presided over by Mr. Pope? 

(6) What is the estimated cost of the Committee? 

(c) Will the sanction of the Legislative Assembly be obtained for the 
expenditure incurred on this Committee? 

(d) When is the Committee likely to finish its work? 

Mr. P. R. Rau: (a) The investigation at present being undertaken on 
the Great Indian Peninsula Railway cannot, strictly speaking, be* described 
as an investigation by a Committee presided over by Mr. Pope. Certain 
officers selected from different Railways have been associated with Mr. 
Pope in examining the method of work on the Great Indian Peninsula 
Railway in order to ascertain whether any of the methods of economie^ 
which have been adopted with success on the London, Midland and Scottish 
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liailway, can be introduced here. It is intended that the officers associated 
with him will subsequently return to their railways and continue investiga- 
tions on the lines indicated by him. No terms of reference have been for- 
mulated as it wa&i considered unnecessary and undesirable to bind Mr. 
Pope to any exact lines of enquiry, but before ho started on his investiga- 
tion, Mr. Pope liad a meeting witli the various Agents of State-managed 
liailways and the Hailwcay Board when he had an opportunity to exchange 
ideas on the subject. 

; 

(h) 'J'he estimated cost, so far as Mr. Pope is concerned, is Rs. 15, 000. 

It is not known at present how long investigations by the other officers on 
individual railways will last, and it is impossible for the present to give 
any idea of the cost of their investigations. 

(c) The expenditure of Rs. ir),0()(^ likely to be incurred on Mr. Pope’s 
dc])utation to India can be met from the lump sum of Ks. 50,000 granted 
])y the Assembly for such investigations during the year and it is unneces- 
sary to obtain a specific sanction for it. 

(d) Mr. Pope expects to finish his investigation by the end of February, 
but, as T have already said, it is not possible to say at present when the 
oilier investigations^, to which this is only a preliminary, will be completed. 

Dr. Ziauddin Ahmad: In view of the fact that such a large provision 
is made in the lump sum for contingency that the expenditure of a com- 
mittee of inquiry can be met out of that lump sum, ,I ask whether that 
is a justifiable and reasonable way of presenting the Railway Budget to 
the Assembly ? 

Mr. P. B. Rau: The Assembly, Sir, must have considered it justifiable; 
as otherwise they would not have passed it. 

Dr. Ziauddin Ahmad: You arrange the Railway Budget in such a 
manner that when the guillotine is placed, we have no opportunity of 
expressing an opinion on many Demands. I ask, if it is justifiable to put a 
very large amount in lump saim for contingency so that you can meet the 
whole cost of a committee of inquiry out of that lump sum? I take it 
in every other Department a special sanction has to be obtained for a 
committee of inquiry, but not in the case of the Railways. 

Mr. P. R. Rau: This question of a lump sum for special investigation 
was considered by the Railway Retrenchment Committee, who recom- 
mended that a sum not exceeding a lakh of rupees should be provided 
every year in the Budget. 

Dr. Ziauddin Ahmad: May I know, since the Financial Commissioner 
is a representative, not of the Railway Board but of the Finance Depart- 
ment, is it not his duty to see that a lump sum should not be provided in 
such a manner that a sum of Rs. 50,000 can be spared on a committee 
of inquiry through the head of extra contingencies which they have obtained? 

Mr. P. R. Rau: But the sum of Rs. 50,000 is set apart ns a lump sum 
for investigations and inquiries wffiich are likely to be useful to Railways 
fts a whole; and such a sum, I may say, has been provided ever since 
I knew anything of the Railway Budget, and the saim has been reduced 
^0 Rs. 50,000 this year. 
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Mr. K. 0. Neogy: Does my Honourable friend accept Dr. Ziauddin’s 
description of him as not being a Member of the Bailway Board, but 
only a representative of the Finance Department? 

The Honourable Sir Joseph Shore: I suggest, Sir, that that point 
hardly arises out of the question. 

Dr. Ziauddin Ahmad: May I ask, simply because this has been the 
practice for many years, is that a sufficient justification for the practice? 
We have also been emphasizing all the time that the Bailway Department 
is very badly mismanaged. 

Mr. Deputy President: I think the Honourable Member must ask a 
specific question and not make such detailed explanations. 

Dr. Ziauddin Ahmad: I wanted to end by interrogations. Now I 
begin with interrogations. 1 ask, whether it is a fact that we have been 
complaining all the time about the mismanagement in the Bailway 
Department and ia it not also the fact that they obtain such large sums 
of money under the head “Contingencies*’ that they can meet therefrom 
the cost of committees of inquirj^? Is it not also the fact that such a 
practice will not be tolerated by the Finance Member in any other 
Department excepting the Bailways? 

The Honourable Sir Joseph Shore: Sir, may T suggest to my Honour- 
able friend that it would serve his purpose and the purpose of this House 
better if he would confine himself to asking one question at a time. I 
will, however, proceed to answer his first question. It merely repeats 
what I said yesterday that my Honourable friend. Dr. Ziauddin Ahmad, 
has taken every opportunity he can possibly take to criticize the working 
of the Administration and the preparation of its Budget. He is quite 
right on that point. (Laughter.) 

Dr. Ziauddin Ahmad: But everything that I have said was practically 
lost; the Bail way Board do what they like, and .... 

The Honourable Sir Joseph Shore: May I suggest, Sir, that my 
Honourable friend is making a statement and not asking a supplementary 
question. 

Mr. Deputy President: The Honourable Member wants to know 
whether that is a fact or not. 

The Honourable Sir Joseph Bhore: May I draw’ the Honourable Mem- 
ber’s attention to what I said yesterday, namely, that I am alwaysi ready 
to sit at the feet of my Honourable friend and learn from him how our 
Bailways should be managed. 

Appointment of the Stenogbaphbb to the Supebintendbnt of 
Education, Delhi, Ajmbe-Mebwaba and Central India. 

237. *Mr. M. Maswood Ahmad: (a) Is it a fact that the stenographer 
of the Superintendent of Education, Delhi, Ajmer-Merwara and Central 
India, was appointed on a temporary post in November, 1931? 

(b) Is it a fact that the Chief Commissioner, Delhi, in July, 1931, issued 
a circular letter that appointments made after the 15th July, 1931, would be 
on temporary basis, viz., in officiating capacity until further orders?’ 
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(c) Is it a fact that the Chief Commissioner, Delhi, in the month of 
June or July, 1932, issued another letter that the pay of the additional 
staff given to the Superintendent of Educatidn would be subject to revision 
after the general revision of salaries made by the Government of India? 

(d) Is it a fact that under rules the incumbents whose pay is subject 
to revision cannot be confirmed? 

(c) Is it a fact that the Superintendent of Education recommended 
that his stenographer should be exempted from the conditions mentioned 
in parts (b) and (c) above? 

(/) If the reply to part (e) be in the affirmative, will Government please 
state the reasons for which the Superintendent of Education recommended 
for the exemption of the stenographer from the list of those whose pay 
was subject to revision? 

(g) Will Government be pleased to state whether the Superintendent 
oF Education has requested the Chief Commissioner, Delhi, for exemption 
of any other employee of his office from the list of those whose pay was 
subject to revision? 

(/i) Is it a fact that a similar case of a teacher in a Government 
institution in Delhi was rejected by the Chief Commissioner, Delhi, on the 
basis of his circular letter mentioned in part (6) above and the former has 
not yet been confirmed? If so, why? 

Mr. G. S. Bajpai: (a), (6) and (c). The reply is in the affirmative. 
The orders of the Chief Commissioner, Delhi, did not, 'apply to the case 
of the stenographer of the Superintendent of Education, Delhi, a^, prior 
to his transfer to his present post, he held a substantive appointment 
under the Board of Education, Delhi. 

(d) The Honourable Member is apparently referring to the orders 
contained in the Einance Department Eesolution No. D. /4523-Ex. 1/31, 
dated the 9th July, 1931, which do not apply to the stenographer. 

(r) No. 

(/) Does not arise. 

id) No. 

(h) An inquiry is being made. 

Appointment op the Stenographer to the Superintendent of 
Education, Delhi, Ajmer-Merwara and Central India. 

23s. *Mr. M. Maswood Ahmad: (a) Is it a fact that the stenographer 

tbe Supeiintendcnt of Education, Delhi, Ajmcr-]\Ierwara and Central 
l^dia, apart from his duty as &tenogra})her, has been entrusted with the 
following works : 

(i) Supervision of Central India Agency clerical work. 

(ii) Examiner of one or two subjects of the examinations conducted 

by the Board of Secondary Education, Delhi. 

(iii) Registrar of the examination conducted by the Head Masters' 

Association, Delhi. 

(iv) Tabulator or acrutinizer of the examination results of the Board 

of Secondary Education, Delhi? 
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(5) Will Government be pleased to state what other duties have been 
entrusted to the stenographer mentioned above? 

(c) Will Government be pleased to state whether all of these functions 
or any one of them were entrusted to the predecessor of the present 
incumbent ? 

(d) If the reply to part (c) above be in the negative, will Government 
bo pleased to state the reasons for entrusting so many duties to the 
present incumbent? 

(c) Will Government be pleased to state what remuneration for each 
work is earned by the stenographer? 

Mr. G. S. Bajpai: (a) (i) and (ii). The attention of the Honourable 
^fernber is invited to the ivpli(‘s given to bis starred questions Nos. 1633 
and 1634 on the 12th December, 1932. 

(iii) No. 

(iv) The Board of Secondary Education, Delhi, cannot for obvious 
reasons divulge the names of tabulators and scrutinizers of results in public 
examinations. 

(h) Besides the normal duties of st-enogr{\pheir and the supervision 
of clerical work of the Central India Branch in the oflicc of the Superin- 
tendent of Education, Delhi, Ajrner-Merwara and Central India, no other 
duties have been entrusted to him by the Superintendent of Education. 

(c) With the exception of (?) none of these duties are in the gift of 
Government. In the case of (i) the secretariat portion of the work — now 
transfen’ed to Delhi, because the Superintendent of Education has been 
made Secretary to the Agent to the Governor General, Central India for 
Education — ^was done and the allowance therefor drawn by an assistant 
in the office of the Central India Agency at Indore till February 1932. 
The question of entrusting these duties to the former stenographer Aid not, 
therefore, arise. 

(d) Does not arise since the present incumbent performs only the 
duties mentioned in (i) and (ii) of part (a) of the question. The reasons 
for entrusting him with these duties have already been fully explained 
in the answers given to the Honourable Member’s previous questions on 
the same subject. 

(e) For (i) Es. 25 per mensem. 

For (ii) a total payment of E». 50 for the examinership. 

Mr. M. Maswood Ahmad: Is it a fact that some of these posts men- 
tioned in part (a) have been entrusted to this stenographer by some 
semi-official bodies? 

Mr, O. S. Ba]pai: I am afraid I am not responsible for the activities 
of the so-called semi-official bodies. 

Dr. Ziauddin Ahmad: May I ask, what are the educational qualifica* 
tions of this wonderful stenographer who acts as an examiner in the 
commercial diploma examination, in the examination of Secondary Educa- 
tion Board and elsewhere, and is also competent to tabulate the results 
and does other educational work and is thoroughly reliable? 
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Mr. O. S. Bajpai: He is an Honours Graduate of the University oi 
Delhi. What subjects he took for that examination, I am not in a 
position to say, but I can ascertain that and convey the information ta 
the Honourable Member. I would, however, point out that he is appointed 
•IS an examiner, not by the Superintendent of Education, but by the 
Board of Secondary Education, and I presume they know their business. 

Dr. Ziauddin Ahmad: Is it not a fact that the Superintendent of 
Education is the Chairman of this Board and, as such, he has got full 
powers? Also is it not a fact that the Superintendent conducts himself 
the commercial diploma examination and, therefore, he has got the 
complete handling of the appointments of examiners? 

Mr. G. S. Bajpai: My Honourable friend is a past master in the subject 
of education and he ought to know, as well as I do, that the Chairman 
of a Board — be it a Board of Education or any other — ^has merely the 
casting vote and that the decision is the decision of the Board itself, 
that is to say, the decision of the majority. 

Dr. Ziauddin Ahmad: This is< not the case. He has not only the cast- 
ing vote, but he has the deciding vote. 

Mr. G. S. Bajpai: I have taken the precaution to ascertain from the 
Superintendent of Education that, at any rate, in this Board the normal 
procedure, namely, the decision of a matter by .a majority is followed. 

Dr. Ziauddin Ahmad: Is it a fact that this is a very unusual practice 
that the stenographer of the Sui)erintendcrit should be appointed an exami- 
ner in all these departments which arc conducted by the Superintendent 
himself ? 

Mr. G. S. Bajpai: My Honourable friend, Sir, seems to have missed the 
point of the answer which I gave last Se^ion, namely, that this stenogra- 
J)}icr was appointed an examiner before he was appointed to the post of the 
stenographer. If my Honourable friend’s suggestion is that his appoint- 
ment as a stenographer should penalise him and he should not be given the 
ni)pointment of an examiner, that is another matter. 

Dr. Ziauddin Ahmad: So long as the person has not been appointed as^ 
n stenographer to the Superintendent, he may be doing any work, but, as 
soon as he accepts this particular office, it becomes very unusual that the 
stenographer of the head of the department should bo appointed an 
examiner? 


Mr. G. S. Bajpai: I am quite prepared to accept my Honourable friend’s 
Version that it is unusual, and will convey it to the authorities concerned. 

Dr. Ziauddin Ahmad: Erom a scries of questions that have been asked 
this Assembly about this stenographer, it strikes me as though he is the 
f'ustodian of the’ wisdom of the Superintendent and his offico.- 

Mr. G. S. Bajpai: That, Sir, is a suggestion which I for one am not 
P^’epared to accept. 
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Mr. M. Maswood Ahmad:' Is it not a fact that apart from his duties, 
this stenographer prepared the general Educational Tables of the Central 
India Agency and got a remuneration of something like Es. 90? 

Mr. G. S. Bajpai: I confessn that the Department of Education, Health 
and Lands has not yet converted itself into an encyclopaedia of the acti- 
vities of this stenographer. It may be that he did get Es. 90 for doing 
some tabulating work. If my Honourable friend will put a specific question 
on this subject, I shall be glad to obtain the information for him. 

Mr. M. Maswood Ahmad: I have already asked that information in 
part (b) of my question which runs: 

“Will Government be pleased to state what other duties have been entrusted to the 
stenographer mentioned above?*’ 

Mr. O. S. Bajpai: My Honourable friend seems to have missed my 
answer which says tliat Government can give information as regards the 
duties which they have entrusted to this stenographer, but they cannot 
make an omnibus inquiry as to the duties which are entrusted to him by 
somebody else. 

Mr. Gaya Prasad Singh: Is this stenographer a non -Muslim, Sir? 

Mr. G. S. Bajpai: I believe that is a fact. 

Mr. Gaya Prasad Singh: Is it a fact that ho has failed a few Muslim 
candidates in the examination? 

Mr. G. S. Bajpai: Will the Honourable Member kindly repeat his ques- 
tion? I could not catch it. 

Dr. Ziauddin Ahmad: If this is the insinuation in the la»t question. I 
should certainly suggest that he should cease to be a stenographer. I 
leave it here and have no more questions to ask. 

Mr. G. S. Bajpai: I am not in a position to say anything in the 
fatter. 

Mr. M. Maswood Ahmad: May I asJc, Sir, whether these functions are 
performed by the stenographer during his office time or during this leisure 
jfcime ? 

Mr. G. S. Bajpai: The functions that he is called upon to perform as 
an officer of Government are performed both in office time and, if neces- 
sary, outside office time as well. The functions which are entrusted to 
him by an outside body can only be performed by him outside office 
hours. 

Allotment of a Free Quarter to the Stenographer to the 
Superintendent of Education, Delhi, Ajmer-Merwara and 
Central India. 

239. *Mr. M. Maswood Ahmad: (a) Is it a fact that a free quarter 
has been allotted to the stenographer of the Superintendent of Education, 
Delhi, AjmcT-Merwara and Central India? 
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(b) Is it a fact that the quarter in question was talien from the Chief 
Commissioner, Delhi, for the free lodging of the Ajmer office clerk? 

(c) Is it a fact that two clerks of the Ajmer-Merwara office refused to 
tay in that quarter, because they were inhabitants of Delhi? 

(d) Will Government be pleased to state whether it is a fact that 
ho present clerk of the Ajmer office applied for the same quarter and was 
ef used ? 

(e) If the reply to part (d) above be in the affirmative, will Government 
le pleased to state the reasons why the Ajmer clerk was not allotted the 
[uarter which was meant for him? 

(/) Is it a fact that the predecessor of the present stenographer was not 
avoured with a free quarter? 

Mr. O. S. Bajpal: (a), {h) and (e). The attention of the Honourable 
^Icmber is invited to the reply given to his starred question No. 1631 on 
3 he 12th December, 1932. 

ic) No. 

(d) Yes. 

(f) Yes. 

Dr. Ziauddin Ahmad: Has the Honourable gentleman made inquiries 
about the matter? Is he sure that the answer he has given is correct? 

Mr. Or. S. Bajpai: I am quite sure, Sir, that the answer is correct, 
because this is not the first time that the question has been asked. 

Bomb Explosion Incident near Juma Mosque, Delhi. 

240. *Mr. M. Maswood Ahmad: (a) Will Government be pleased 
to state full facts about the bomb explosion incident near Juma Mosque, 
Delhi? 

(h) Has the above-mentioned incident any connection with the Muhajrin 
of Alwar? 

(c) Will Government be pleased to state whether the rumour that the 
bomb was placed by some one to injure the Muhajrin of Alwar has any 
truth ? 

The Honourable Sir Harry Haig: (a) On the 7th of January, 1933, it 
^’as reported to the police that a bomb had exploded near the Juma 
Mosque. The Police found some fragments of an exploded bomb and two 
inore live bombs within a few feet of the road and at a distance of 25 
yards from the camp of the refugees from Alwar. The bombs were about 
the size of tennis balls and appeared to be ordinary patakas ^v^th the addi- 
tion of broken glass. Two brothers, Samiullah and Bafiiillah, received 
^inor injuries from the explosion; they had brought a motor lorry along- 
s-de the road and Samiullah had accidentally moved the bomb which 
^^ploded injuring them both. The persons responsible for the bombs have 
*^ot yet been traced. 

(b)^ and (c). Though the incident happened near the camp of the 
Muhajrin of Alwar there is no proof that it was intended to injure them. 
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Election of GovEBNMUNr Servants to Municipal Boards. 

241. *Mr. T. N. Ramakrishna Reddi (on behalf of Mr. B. Bajaram 
Pandian) : Will Government be pleased to state : 

(a) whether it is a fact that Government servants are debarred from 

seeking election to the Municipal Boards and, if so, under what 
authority; and 

(b) v'hether they are aware of any instances in which a Government 

servant was asked to resign his membership of the Board? 

The Honourable Sir Harry Haig: (la) I invite the Honourable Member’s 
attention to rule 23 (4) of the Government Servants’ Conduct Rules, a copy 
of which is in the Library of the House. 

(h) Government have no information. 

Assessmen f OF Income-tax and Super-tax i tp e Punjab. 

242. *Sardar Sant Singh (on behalf of Mr. Jagan Nath Aggarwal) : Will 
Government kindly state: 

(a) how much (i) income-tax and (ii) super-tax was assessed in 

the Punjab in the year 1930-31; 

(b) how much under each of the above two heads was assessed 

communitywise, vig, (i) Hindus, (ii) Sikhs and (iii) Muham- 
madans? 

The Honourable Sir George Schuster: I invite the Honourable Mem- 
ber’s attention to the reply which I gave to a similar question (No. 95) by 
Mr. B, R. Puri. 

Relaxation of Aoe-Ltmit for Entrance into Public Service. 

243. *Mr. Lalchand Navalrai: (a) Are Government aware that on 
account of retrenchment, when no new recruitment is being made in 
service,' candidates are likely to get over-aged for entrance into public 
service ? 

(6) Do tGovemment propose to . condone their age limit when the 
time comes to admit such new recruits into service? If not, why not? 
If yes, do Government propose to issue such a circular? 

The Honourable Sir Harry Haig; I would refer the Honourable Mem- 
ber to the reply given on the 1st February, 1933, to Mr. Maswood Ahmad’s 
starred question No. 16. 

Mr. Lalchand Navalrai: I know that reply: it was in the negative. 
What T want to know is whether any way out of the difficulty has boon 
found for these people who could not «mticipate that there would be no 
recruitment and have now been stranded? 

The Honourable Sir Harry Haig: It is a hardship, I admit. But these 
are exceptional conditions and whatever we do is bound to upset the normal 
course of events. . . 
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MBi Balchandi Navalrai: Is it not also an exception made in the case oi 
these men and should not some time be given to them? Are Government 
inclined to consider this question again? 

The Honourable Sir Hany Haig: I think, Sir, in the question of age 
limits some discretion remains with the head of a department. 

Mr. E. Ahmed: Was it not the retrenchment rule that after a certain 
age officials must retire and be removed? 

Hr. Lalohand Navalrai: Will the Honourable Member be pleased to ask 
the heads of offices to use their discretion in this matter when applications 
are made? 

The Honourable Sir Harry Haig: 1 am sure the heads of offices will 
be fully aware of the complaint to which the Honourable Member refers. 

Mr. M. Maswood Ahmad: Is it a fact that lieads of departments can 
condone the age limit? 

The Honourable Sir Harry,. Haig: I think, Sir, there is a cert«ain amount 
of discretion reserved to heads of departments in certain cases. 

Dr. Ziauddin Ahmad: May I put the question in another form? Will 
Government bo pleased to consider the question of increasing the age limit 
for the next two years in view of the fact that for three years the Gov- 
ernment of India had no appointments on account of retrenchment? 

The Honourable Sir Harry Haig: No, Sir; I think that would give rise 
to considerable inconvenience. 

Mr. K. Ahmed: If one officer retires on account of having reached the 
age limit, can he be re-appointed in another place under Government? 

The Honourable Sir Harry Haig: I am not sure that I quite followed 
the case that the Honourable Member was putting. 

Mr. E. Ahmed: For instance, if an officer retires from a certain judi- 
cial post, can he be taken in another statutory post under Government? 

The Honourable Sir Harry Haig: I think, Sir, there are certain rules 
under which a pensioned officer may, under certain conditions, be re- 
cmployed. J 

Mr. E. Ahmed: What are those conditions? 

» 

The HonoaraUe Sir Sarrjr Baig: I am afraid I haye to refer th* 
Honourable Member to the Civil Service Begulations or some othei: 
<sottq)ilatioD in whkh the detaOs are given. 
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. Mr. K, Ahmed: Is it not a fact that the Secretary of State has 
already forwarded certain, rules to the Home Department of the Govern- 
ment of India and the Home Department did not follow them in certain 
ca&es and that their recommendation was over-ruled? 

The Honourable Sir Harry Haig: I am afraid I have no idea of what 
the Honourable Member is referring to. If he will put down a specific 
question, I shall be very glad to have the matter looked up and give him 
an answer. 

Mr. K. Ahmed : Is it not a fact that in the case of certain people whose 
age limit was in question, the Government of India recommended their 
retention beyond 60 years of ago and the Secretary of State cancelled 
it? 


The Honourable Sir Harry Hidg: I have already gaid that I do not 
know what the matter is that the Honourable Member is referring to and 
that, if he will put it down in plain language and give me notice, I sh^ll 
be very glad to give him an answer. 

Mr. M. Maiawood Ahmad: Are Government aware that by condoning 
the age limit temporarily, they may get a wider range for selecting 
candidates for employment? 

The Honourable Sir Harry Haig: I do not think there is any suggestion 
that we are unable to obtain suitable candidates. 

Mr. S, 0. Mitra: Will it not affect the claims of others who will come 
of age by that time if Government are over-anxious to provide for these 
oge-barrcd candidates only? 

The Honourable Sir Harry Haig: That is certainly the case. 

Ten per cent. Emergency Cut. 

244. *Mr. Lalchand Navalrai:WUl Government be pleased to state if it 
was not the express intention of Government to limit the operation of the 
ten per cent, emergency cut to March, 1933? If yes, is that cut going 
to be abolished from April, 1933? If not, why not? 

The Honourable Sir George Schuster: The Honourable Member’s 
attention is invited to the Press communique on the subject dated the 3rd 
February, 1933. 

Mr. Lalchand Navalrai: May I know if Government is in a mood to 
reconsider it when circums4:ances change and increase the amount of 
restoration ? * 

The Honourable Sir George Schuster: It was clearly explained in the 
Press communique that Government had reached a certain conclusion after 
yery careful consideration of all the relevant facts. That conclusion was 
reached on the 3rd February, that is to say, not more than three days 
ago; and I think it is hardly likely that Government are yet in a mood 
to reconsider the matter. Government will not be in a mood to 
reconsider the matter until the facts on which wich decisions were based 
are changed. ' 
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Mr. Lalchand Navalrai: Then am I to understand that Government 
are open to conviction when circumstances change ? 

The Honourable Sir George Schuster: Obviously Government’s action 
in this matter isi determined by the circumstances at the time. If 
circumstances change, Government’s decision on the matter might also 
change. 


Sardar Sant Singh: Is it not a fact that the Chambers of Commerce in 
India are against the restoration altogether, because interests other than 
the salaried 'servants of Government require relief? 

The Honourable Sir George Schuster: That view has been expressed in 
certain quarters; I do not know that the Chambers of Commerce are 
specially associated with it. 

Dr. Ziauddin Ahmad: Did Government fully consider the income and 
expenditure of the Government of India when they restored this five per 
cent, cut? 

The Honourable Sir George Schuster: I think it must be obvious to my 
Honourable friend that that was the chief consideration in Government’s 
iriiiid. I 

Dr. Ziauddin Ahmad: Then does it not follow that the expenditure 
which they are going to demand from the Assembly and the income which 
they are going to demand under tlie Finance Bill are supposed to have 
been already sanctioned by the Assembly, and our future discussions will 
all be a farce? ' 

The Honourable Sir George Schuster: I think my Honourable friend ia 
under some misapprehension in the matter. The extra expenditure which 
Government will incur as a result of reducing the cut from t-en per cent, 
to five per cent, in comparison with the expenditure which they are 
incurring this year will all, so far aa it is votable, have to come before 
the Assembly for its approval. There is no distinction between the 
increase caused by thia proposal and any other grant for expenditure. 

Mr. M. Maswood Ahmad: Will Government be pleased to state 
whether they will gain or lose by thia circular? 

The Honourable Sir George Schuster: I am afraid T have not quite 
followed the question, but it must be obvious what will bo the result of 
a reduction of the cut from ten per cent, to five per cent. I do not 
follow what my Honourable friend is asking. 

Mr, M. Maswood Ahmad: My point is that by the preaent circular the' 
Honourable Member has restored five per cent, of the cut and they intend 
to take the higher income-tax from their employees. By that do they 
expect some; gain to the Indian treasury or do they apprehend some losa? 

The Honourable Sir George Schuster: I am sorry that I did not 
Wlow my Honourable friend’s question. Of course that ia the result. 
As far as the Government of India are concerned, .they will recoup to 
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themselves quite a substantial portion of the extra amount inciured on 
salary expenditure out of the income-tax levied on salaries of Government 
o£Sicius. 


Sardar Sant Singh: May I know if the Standing Finance Committee 
of this House was consulted before thii^ cut was restored? 

The Honourable Sir Qeorge Schuster: There is no provision in the 
regulations which govern the procedure of the Standing Finance Com- 
mittee which would have made it appropriate for the Government to put 
a proposal of this kind before it. | 

Mr. Gaya Prasad Singh : Do I understand that in making this reduction 
in the cut, Government have taken note that no additional burden in the 
way of new taxation should be imposed upon the tax-payers of the country? 

I 

The Honourable Sir George Schuster: Government certainly took that 
aspect of the matter into account. But my Honourable friend will under- 
stand that I cannot give him a categorical answer to that question without 
disclosing what ia the Government s budgetary plan for this year; and 
that, if I may say so, is one of the reasons why it would have been 
exceedingly difficult to discuss the matter yesterday if you. Sir, had 
allowed a discussion. 

Dr. Ziauddin Ahmad: May I ask if there w any regulation defining 
the powers of the Standing Finance Committee? 

The Honourable Sir George Schuster: The Standing Finance Committee 
deals essentially with what are described ns new- services. Everything 
w'hich is technically a new service has, according to the regulations^, to be 
submitted to the Standing Finance Committee. The restoration of normal 
rates of pay is not in any sense a new service. 

Dr. Ziauddin Almiad: Does any regulation exist defining the powers 
of the Standing Finance Committee? Do not the powers and duties of 
the Standing Finance Committee depend on the s^weet will of the Finance 
Member ? 

The Honourable Sir George Schuster: No, Sir; it is not dependent 
upon the discretion of the Finance Member at all. The Standing Finance 
Committee works according to a certain procedure which has been 
established in various ways. 

Sardar Sant Singh; May I know, if the Government, when coming to 
this decision that salaries should be restored to the extent of five per cent, 
took into consideration the fact that other interests, especially the agri- 
cultural interests, have suffered more from the present depression and 
they stand in need of more relief than the salaried people? 

-The Honourable Sir Ctoorge Schuster: My Honourable friend can be 
satisfied that the Government took all the relevant facts into consideration. 

Mr. Lalchand Navalrai: May I know from the Honourable Member 
that, in order to give full information to the House, whether he 
fo jpl^e aS the facts and figures which actuated his decision at the tiiu® 
^ the i^aget mscuseiah ? 
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TliE Honourabld Sir Goorgs Schiuters 1 think if my Honourable 
friend has been present in former years and has heard my Budget speech 
or read it afterwards, he will readily concede that it has not been my 
practice to withhold relevant information from the House. 

I 

New Scales of Pay for Government Servants. 

245. *Mr. Lalchand Navalrai: (a) Will Government be pleased to 
state in what respects the new scales ^of pay for Government servants will 
be different from the existing scales? 

(h) When will they be brought into force? 

(c) To whom will they be applicable? 

(d) Do Government propose to safeguard the interests of the present 
incumbents ? 

I 

The Honourable Sir George Schuster: I would refer the Honourable 
Member to the reply I gave, on the 1st February to an identical question by 
Mr. M. Maswood Ahmad. 

Ml. Lalchand Navalrai: I do not think the Honourable Member has 
replied as to the information required in clause (ci) of the question, whether 
the Government propose to safeguard the interests of the present incum- 
bents. 

The Honourable Sir George Schuster: Will my Honourable friend 
specify in what respects my reply was inadequate? 

Mr. Lalchand Navalrai: With regard to clause (d), I wanted information 
whether the Government proposed to safeguard the interests of the present 
incumbents, as distinguished from those who have yet to come. 

The Honourable Sir George Schuster: I am quite aware that my 
Honourable friend requires that infonnation and, in order to supply him 
with that information, I referred him to the reply which I gave on the 1st 
February. 

Mr. Lalchand Navalrai:! understood that the reply that was given did 
not give a reply to part (d) of my question. 

The Honourable Sir George Schuster: If my Honourable friend will tell 
nie in what respects my reply was inadequate, I will do my best to supple- 
ment it with further information. 

Mr. Lalchand Navalrai: The Honourable Member knows the reply 
more than I do and, therefore, I would like to know whether the reply to 
clause (d) is included in that : if so, I am satisfied. 

The Honourable Sir George Schuster: The question, asked by Mr. 
Maswood Ahmad was identical with my Honourable friend’s question. 

|b. lirichaod Kavalial: I do not think the last clause was in it.. 
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The Honourable Sir George Schuster: I am afraid I am not in a posi- 
tion to verify the matter, because I have not got a copy of the previous 
reply : but I am prepared to assert with a great degree of confidence that 
the question asked before was identical with this question, and, in that case, 
I have given what I consider to be an adequate reply. 

Mr. S. 0. Mitra: In cases of promotion of a first grade assistant to the 
Superintendent s grade, whether the present incumbent will get the salary 
of a Superintendent as now prevail or he will get the salary as Superin- 
tendent on the new scales? 

The Honourable Sir George Schuster: I am afraid, I must ask for 
notice of that question. 

Transfer of certain Men of the Commercial Staff employed in the 
Quetta Division of the North Western Railway. ’ 

246. *Mr. Lalchand Navalrai: (a) Will Government be pleased to 
state if certain men of the Commercial staff employed in the Quetta 
Division of the North Western Railway were transferred to other Divisions 
in pursuance of the North Western Railway Agent s Circular No. 940-E./ 
481, dated the 1st June, 1928? 

(b) Is it a fact that the transfers were made for three years under a 
three-year scheme with a view to giving opportunities to the station and 
running staff of the Quetta Division to gain experience of the heavy traffic 
which prevails on the plains sections of the main line and vice versa? 

(c) Will Government be pleased to state how many persons were so 
transferred from the Quetta to the Delhi Division, and when? 

(d) Is it a fact that some persons so transferred to other Divisions 
were allowed to go baerk to the Quetta Division under exchange notes before 
the expiry of three years? If so, how many were allowed to go back and 
after how much time? 

(e) Is it a fact that those transferred to the Delhi Division still continue 
to remain in that Division? If so, how many arc they, for what period 
have they so remained, and to which province do they belong? 

(f) Is it a fa(?t that they have since long completed their three years' 
period and have often applied for return io the Quetta Division? 

(g) Are Government aware that they are anxious to go back even at 
theii own expenses? 

(/?) Is it a fact that the Delhi Divisional Office recommended their 
return to Quetta? 

(/) Will Government be pleased to state if their application reached the 
Agent's Office; if so, what is the result? If not, why not? 

(j) Do Government propose to take early measures, to transfer them 
back to Quetta or, in the alternative, to the Karachi Division? 

(fc) What is the policy of Government in regard to the transfer of low 
paid railway servants from their home Divisions keeping in view the 
interest of economy and efficiency? 

Mr. P. R. Rau: Government have no information. The matters 
referred to are all within the competence of the Agent to decide, and 1 
have sent a copy of the Honourable Member's question to the Agent of 
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the North Western Eailway in order that he may consider the complaints 
and the suggestions contained in it. 

liCr. Lalchand Navalrai: May I know from the Honourable Member 
whether this House is entitled to get information on questions which are 
within the competency of the Agent or not, or if we have to go to the 
Agent for information? 

Mr. P. R. Ran: I understood that my Honourable friend's object was 
to get the grievances, that he complains of, remedied, and I thought the 
best way to take action in that matter was to send the question to the 
Agent in order that he might consider the complaints and suggestions 
contained in it. 

Mr. Lalchand Navalrai: As the question is worded, there is so much 
iijformation to be asked for, from clause (d) to clause (i) : therefore the 
House should have been given ‘'an opportunity to know about these matters. 
This is a very hard case and the House should get information: merely 
sending on the question to the Agent is not enough. 

Mr. P. R. Rau: If my Honourable friend is only anxious that informa- 
tion should be obtained and not that action should be taken on his question, 
1 should be quite prepared to get information and place it on the table. 

Mr. Lalchand Navalrai: I want to have both and, for that purpose, I 
re quest the Honourable Member to get me information on these questions 
and not moroly that the Agent should throw these papers into the w’aste 
paper bnskot and do what he likes. Is the Honourable Member prepared 
to do that? 


Mr. P. R. Rau: I am prepared to get the information, but I am not 
prepared to interfere with the detailed working of the North Western 
Railway. 

Mr. Lalchand Navalrai: The Honourable Member has said several times 
in this House that the Board and the Government have got power of 
superintendence over what the Agent does and, if the Agent does not do 
anything rightly, it is for the Board and the Government and the Honour- 
able Member to make the Agent do the right thing. Is the Honourable 
IMomber in this case only leaving it to the Agent to decide, or will the 
Honourable Member be prepared to sec that justice is done and that the 
people who are rotting in Delhi for so long a time are given a chance of 
going back to Quetta? 

The Honourable Sir Joseph Shore: My Honourable friend will I think 
realise that it is quite Impossible for the Government of India to interfere 
ill every detail of the dav to day administration of the Railways. But if 
nnv really important matter or any grave scandal is brought to their notic*c 
my Honourable friend may rest assured tha* the Government of India will 
direct necessary inquiries to be made. 

Mr. Lalchand Navalrai: I say that injustice has been done in this case 
ou the facts that we have got and especially when we have also asked what 
is the policy of the Government in regard to the transfer of low-paid railway 
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servants from their home divisions, keeping in view the interests of economy 
and efficiency, it is not an individual case : it becomes a general case which 
will govern the fate of a large number of these people who have 
been taken outside their divisions, and I, therefore, request the Honourable 
Member at least to give consideration in this matter: mere getting of in- 
formation will not do. 

The Honourable Sir Joseph Shore: [ am not prepared on that informa- 
tion to decide whether it is a case of general importance. I shall, how- 
ever, look into the matter and, if I find that it is a matter of any very 
general interest or importance, I shall certainly do what I can. 

Dr. Ziauddin Ahmad: The main question has not been answered: 
whether the Agents are the subordinates of the Railway Board or their 
masters ? 

Mr. Lalchand Navalrai: 1 would also like to have the information on 
the other points on which I want information. 

Prohibition of the Use of in Quetta. 

247. *Mjf. Lalchand Navalrai: (a) Is it a fact that people in Quetta 
are not allowed to wear clothes made of khadi according to their wishes, 
and white caps known as “Gandhi caps”? 

(b) Is it a fact that people in Quetta have been prohibited by Govern- 
ment authorities to use khaddar? 

(c) Have Government ascertained how many shops in Quetta are selling 
Indian-made clothes and cloth made of pure khadi^ 

(d) Is it a fact that passengers arriving in Quetta wearing khaddar 
clothes are questioned by the police, detained and asked to report them- 
selves at the Thayia? 

(e) If so, under what law, regulation or Ordinance? 

Mr. H. A. P. Metcalfe: (a), (5) and (c). No. 

(d) No, — unless there are other reasons for suspecting passengers clothed 
in this manner. 

(e) Does not arise. 

Mr. Lalchand Navalrai: May I inform the Honourable Member that 
generally all people, who are seen with a Gandhi cap, at the Quetta station 
are detained. Is the Honourable Member prepared to refute that? 

Mr. H. A. P . Metcalfe : I have given the House what information I 
have received from the authorities in Quetta. 1 have no reason to believe 
that that information is incorrect. 

Mr. Lalchand Navalrai: In my humble opinion the information given 
to the Honourable Member seems to be inadequate. Is the Honourable 
Member prepared to make further and fuller inquiries? 
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ib. M. A. ‘Metcalfe: The Honourable Member’s question was sent 
to the Quetta authorities for inquiry, and I have given the House the reply 
that I have received. I cannot do more unless the Honourable Member 
places some specific cases before me. 

Sairdar. Sant Singh: Is it not a fact, Sir, that every person wearing a 
Gandhi cap is regarded as a suspect and is detained? 

Mr, H. A. P. Metcalfe: I have already replied to that in my answer 
to part (d) of the question. It is not a fact. 

Mr. Lalchand Nayalrai: What arc the other reasons which lead the 
officers there on the spot to regard people who put on Gandhi caps as 
Respects ? 

Mr. H. A. P. Metcajife : I cannot give the Honourable Member the exact 
resisons which lead the police to suspect people. The police have their 
own reasons. 

Mr. Lalchand Navajhai: Is it arbitrary with them? 

Mr. H. A. P. Metcalfe: Will the Honourable Member repeat the ques- 
tion ? 

Mr. Lalchand Navalrai: Is it all arbitrary with the police or there are 
certain definite reasons which enable them to come to that conclusion? 

Mr. H. A. P. Metcalfe: I am unable to say that. I imagine they do 
receive instructions of some kind as to the people whom they arc expected 
to deal with. 

Sardar Sant Singh: May I know if the Honourable Member can say 
what is the number of people w^ho have been suspected in this manner 
by the police and how many of them were wearing Khaddar or Gandhi 
leap? 

Mr. H. A. P. Metcalfe: I should like to have notice of that question. 
I am afraid, I have no figures available. 

Prisoners convicted for Participation in the Civil Disobedience 

Movement. 

248. *Euniar Gupteshwar Prasad Singh (on behalf of Lala Rameshwar 
Prasad Bagla) : (a) Will Government please place on the table, for the 

information of the House, a statement, as it would be on the 1st January, 
1933, showing the number of prisoners in the various provinces convicted 
on account of their participation in the civil disobedience movement? 

(b) Are Government aware that the Government rules regarding the 
classification of political prisoners have not been strictly adhered to, and 
that both men and women of high social status and academic qualifications 
have been placed in ‘O' class? 
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(c) Will Government please state if they have received any represents-^ 
tion from public, inviting their attention io the arbitrary and high-handed 
manner in which the District Officers dealt with the political prisoners in 
the matter of their classification? 

(d) If the reply to part (c) bo in the afiSrmative, will Government 
please state what action, if any, they took on these representations? 

(e) Will Government please state if they are aware whether or not thef 
Provincial Governments also received representations complaining against 
rules regarding classification of prisoners not being observed in practice? 
If so, what action each took on those representations? 

(/) Have Government considered the question of the desirability of 
addressing immediately all the Provincial Governments urging upon them 
the necessity of instructing the District Officers in their respective provinces 
to give particular attention to the question of classification of political 
prisoners in future? 

The Honourable Sir Hari^ Haig: (a) I would refer the TTonourable 
Member to the statement laid on the table in reply to Mr. M. Maswood 
Ahmad's starred questions Nos. 96 jmd 97. 

(h) to (/). The Western India National Liberal Association addressed 
the Government of India on this subject in April, 19f32, and the action 
taken by Government on the statemenl. made by the Association is indicated 
in the replies given by me on the 7th September, 1932, to siii)ple- 
mentary questions on Mr. Lalchand Navalrai's starred question No. lOS. 

} 

Convening of a Meeting of the Indian PAn.wAY Conference Association 
(Medical Branch) on a Gazetted Holiday. 

249. *Mr. S. 0. Mitra: (a) Is it a fact that Eailway authorities are 
convening a meeting of the Indian Hailway Conference Association 
(Medical branch) on a gazetted holiday? 

(b) Is it not known to Government that on Sree Panchami day, Hindus 
are enjoined not to have anything to do with reading or writing? 

(c) Are Government aware that this action of Government is liable to 
offend the religious susceptibilities of the Hindus and that, out of regard 
for this, the days have been declared as gazetted holidays? 

(d) Is it not against the policy of the Government to make officers and 
clerks work on gazetted holidays? 

(e) Do Government, propose to see that gazetted holidays are observed 
in the true spirit of their purpose? 

Mr. P. E. Eau: (a) Government have no information. The Indian E'ail- 
way Conference Association is an autonomous body not under the control 
of Government in these matters. 

(6) My Honourable friend is a better authority in these matters than 
I am, but I am not aware that such an injunction, if it exists, is generally 
observed; in fact it is not known in many parts of India. 

(c) As I have already explained, this cannot be called an action of Gov- 
ernment. 
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(d) This is generally so, but some times in case of urgent necessity both 
officers and clerks have to work on such holidays. 

(e) The policy of Government in this matter is well known and no 
fresh orders are considered necessary. 

Mr. M. Maswood Ahmad: Do Government propose to issue circulars 
that Hindus and Mussalmans should not be put on duty as far as prac- 
ticable on their respective festival days, and as far as practicable duties 
should be so arranged that employees of a particular community will be off 
duty on their festival days if it will be practicable ‘i 

Mr. P, B. Bau: As I have already said, the policy of Government in 
this matter is well known, and I do not think, therefore, any fresh circulars 
are necessary. 

Mr. M. Maswood Ahmad: Do Government propose at least to discuss 
this matter at the Agents' meeting, I mean whether members of a parti- 
cular community should be off duty as far as practicable on their respective 
festival days? 

Mr. P, B. Bau: It is not considered necessary. 


Dr. Ziauddin Ahmad: May I just ask this? How wull it work if half 
the members of a Committee sit on one day and the other half sit the 
other day ? 


(No reply.) 

Health of Mr. Subhas Chandra Bose tn Jail. 

260. *Mr. S. 0. Mitra: (a) Will Government please explain what steps 
have been taken about Mr. Subhas Chandra Bose's health? 

(b) Is he going to be released soon? If so, when? 

(c) Are there any conditions attached to his release* ? If so, what are 
the conditions?, 

(d) Is he being taken out of India? If so, at whose expense? Is 
there any condition about his coming back to India or any period fixed 
his stay outside India? 

The Honourable Sir Harry Hajg: The Medical Board at Bhowali and 
the Civil Surgeon, Lucknow, have recoiniiiended Unit Air. Subhas Bose 
should go to Europe for treatment and the latter has suggested that Erance 
or Switzerland would be suitable for this purpose. In view of these opinions 
the Government of India have informed Mr. Bose that if he wishes to 
proceed to Europe for treatment, they are prepared to remove the obstacle 
presented by the fact that he is detained at present in India as a State 
Prisoner under Regulation III of 1818, by the cancellation of the warrant 
from the date he sails from Bombay, and that he will be granted a pass- 
port for Prance and Switzerland. On a further representation!, Govern- 
ment have agreied to extend the passport to Italy and Austria. He would 
travel to and remain in Europe at his own expense. No period has beem 
fixed for his stay outside India. 
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Kr. K. Abmed: In view of the fact that Mr. Bose will be a free man 
when he leaves this country, I suppose that he will enjoy the same freedom 
after he returns to India? 


The Honourable Sir Harry Haig: That, Sir, depends entirely on the 
circumstances at the time. 

Mr. K. Ahmed: How can the Government, after giving him full liberty, 
detain him again? Under what circumstances can he be detained again? 

The Honourable Sir Harry Haig: It is reasonable to suppose that if his 
activities are likely to be similar to those for which he is at present detain- 
ed, this action will be justified. 

Mr. E. 0. Neogy: Arc Government prepared to afford necessary faci- 
lities to Mr. Bose to meet his parents before he sails from India? 


The Honourable Sir Harry Haig: We have already informed Mr. Bose 
that we shall give him every lacility to meet his parents eithei^ in 
Lucknow where he is at present detained or in Bombay from where it 
is proposed lie should sail. 

I 

Mr, K, 0. Neogy: Are Government aware that Mr. Bose’s father who, 
I am told, is an old man of 80 years, is not in a position to move out of 
the place where he resides? 

The Honourable Sir Harry Haig: We did receive a representation, Sir, 
that it might be difficult for him to move, but I am afraid that would pre- 
sent us with great difficulty, because we cannot very well transfer Mr. Bose 
from one place to another in India in order to r:icet relatives. It raises a 
very difficult problem. 

Mr. K. Ahmed: If the doctor can recommend that Mr. Bose can 
move from Lucknow to Bombay, can’t he go and see his old father, mother 
and other relative on his way to Bombay, via Calcutta? 

The Honourable Sir Harry Haig : I was not aware that the normal route 
from Lucknow to Bombay was via Calcutta. (Laughter.) 

Mr. S. 0. Mitra: In view of the fact that Mr. Bose’s father is sufter- 
ing from heart disease and is an old man of about 80 years of ago and 
has been advised by his medical advisers not to move from Puri, will it be 
Dossible for Government to allow Mr. Bose to meet his father before 
Mr. Bose leaves the shores of India if necessary under police arrangement 
or under any other necessary precaution? 

The fitonourable Sir Harry Haig: It is quite certain that we could not 
relax the police precautions on Mr. Bose so long as he remains in India. 
That is quite certain. 

Mr. E. 0. Neogy: Supposing the necessai^ precautions are taken, are 
the Government prepared to reconsider the matter and allow Mr. iSose 
4io meet his father where "he is at present residing? 
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Tile Honourable Sir Harrfr Haig: Well, Sir, I am not satisfied with 
the Honourable Member’s information that Mr. Bose’s father is quite in- 
capable of leaving Puri ; I am not yet satisfied about that point. 

Mr. K. 0, Keogy: Will the Honourable Member order a medical 
examination of Mr. Bose’s father for the purpose of finding that out? 

The Honourable Sir Harry Haig: That may not be necesary, but it 
may be necessary to make certain inquiries. 

Mr, S. 0. Mltra: Tf we can convince the Honourable the Home Member 
that the present state of health of Mr. Bose’s father will not permit him 
to move from Puri, will Government be pleased to afford facilities to 
Mr. Bose to interview his father under necessary precautions? 

The Honourable Sir Harry Haig: I would suggest to the Honourable 
Member that if Mr. Bose’s father is really in this condition, the situation 
would be just the same if Mr. Bose continued to be detained at Lucknow. 
The mere fact that it is proposed that he should go to Europe really does 
not affect the case. 

Mr. S. G. Mitra: In case of any very serious attack, will Government 
be pleased to permit him to interview his father, because Lucknow to Puri 
takes only two days’ journey, but from Europe it will not be possible again 
to come back and meet his father. So far as I know, Mr. Bose’s father 
is in a bad state of health. 

The Honourable Sir Harry Haig: I cannot give any assurance on the 
subject, hut T will look into the matter on the information which my 
Honourable friend has given. 

Mr. E. 0. Neogy: Will the Honourable ^Member look into the matter 
sympathetically ? 

The Honourable Sir Harry Haig : I wiM look into the matter with due 
regard to administrative convenience as well as to domestic considerations^ 

Mr. E. Ahmed: In view of the fact that there will not be any political 
or administrative difficulty, and in view of the fact that the 
2 Noon. politicians are detained in jails and there is no trouble 

on the road beginning from Lucknow via Calcutta to Bombay, will Govern- 
ment propose to consider sympathetically and give opportunity to the old 
parents to see their young son? 

The Honourable Sir Harry Haig: T think I have already dealt with the 
points raised by my Honourable friend. 


STATEMENTS LAID ON THE TABLE. 

The Honourable Sir Harry Haig (Home Member) : Sir, I lay on the table 
the information promised in reply to Sardar Sant Singh's starred questions 
Nos. 463 and 454, on the 19th September, 1932, and No. 938 on the 7tH 
November, 1982. 
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llBTRENCHMENT IN THE AlL-InDIA SURVIOBS. 

*453. (a) The principle adopted in the selection of officers for retrenchment is the 
interest of the public service and not the age of officers. The length of service of the 
officers retrenched varies considerably in consequence of the application of this principle. 

(6) (1) JVil. 

(2) 

(3) Three Europeans, one Indian and one Burman. ^ 

(4) Nil. 

(c) In selecting officers to be discharged as a measure of retrenchment the records of 
all officers are taken into account and some have been selected for retrenchment on the 
ground that their efficiency was below a reasonable standard. In such cases there is no 
advantage in trying them in other provinces. 

(d) (1) Indian Civil Service — Nil. 

(2) Indian Medical Service — Nil. 

(3) Indian Forest Service — eight Indians and two Europeans. 

(4) Indian Police Service — four Indians and two Europeans. 


Eetrenchment in the All-India Services. 

*454. (fl) and (6). Under Rule 55 of the Civil Services (Classification, Control and 
Appeal) Rides, no order of dismissal or removal can be passed on a member of a 
Service unless he has been informed in writing of the grounds on which it is proposed 
to take action, and has been afforded an adequate opportunity of defending himself. 
The number of times an officer may be warned before action is taken against him 
depends on the circumstances of each case. Temporary officers or officers on probation 
may, however, be discharged without warning, if they are found to be inefficient. 

(c) The length of time necessarily depends on the circumstances of each case. 

(fl?) T have not the information required by the Hbnourable Member and regret I am 
unable to undertake to collect it. 

(r*) The number of officers retrenched in the various All-India Services is as 
follows : 

Indian Forest Service — 

Three Europeans. 

One Indian. 

One Burman. 

Indian Forest Engineering Service — 

Five Europeans. 

Indian Veterinary Service — 

One European. 

Indian Agricultural Service — 

One European. 

One Indian. 

Indian Service of Engineers — 

Eight Indians (including two statutory Natives of India). 

Five Europeans. 
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Retrenchment op Indians in the Imperial Services. 

*938. {h) and (d). Tho suggestion in the question that young Indians are selected 
for retrencnment in preference to others is not coirect. In selecting officers for retrench- 
ment, the criterion is not the age or the nationality of the officers, but the interests 
and the efficiency of tho public service. Kegarding the number of Indian officers 
retrenched in the All-India Services, I would refer the Honourable Member to the 
reply to part (e) of his question No. 454. 

(c) None. 

(e) In the All-India Services,* to which recruitment is made annually, there is at 
any one time generally a number of officers who are nearing retirement. 

(/) and (^). Of the three All-India Services, in which officers have been retrenched, 
recruitment to two Services, viz,, the I. A. S. and the 1/ S. E. (Buildings and Hoads 
Branch), ceased some years ago, while recruitment to the I. F. S. has been suspended, 
pending a decision on the recommendation of the Bound Table Conference for the 
provincialisation of that service. The question of incurring fresh expenditure on the 
training of Indian recruits to these three Services does not therefore arise. 


The Honourable Sir George Schuster (Finance Member) : Sir, I lay on 
the table the information promised in reply to starred question No. 1619 
asked by Mr B. N. Misra on the 12th December, 1932. 


Manufacture of Salt at Humma, Sordo and Naupada in the Ganjam 

District. 

*1619. The quantities of salt manufactured wore as below : ' 


Year. 

Quantity of salt 
manufactured in 
Huniina (now 
known as Ganjam 
factory). 

Sumadi 

factory. 

Naupada head- 
quarter factories, 
viz,, Naupada, 
Moolapeta and 
Bhavaiiapadu. 





Mds. 

Mds. 

Mds. 

1923 • 

• • 

• • 

• 

102.602 

Nil 

1,136,087 

1924 . 

• 

• • 

« 

109,342 

158,704 

1.100,638 

1926 . 

• • 

• • 

• 

169,376 

206,024 

963,681 

1926 . 


e • 


394,280 

62,906 

1,746,012 

1927 . 

• • 

• • 


612,624 

420.008 

1.732,998 

1928 . 

• e 

• • 


109,098 

63,923 

1,090,660 

1929 . 

■ • 

• • 


396,776 

477,240 

1,621,436 

1930 . 

• • 

• • 


168,126 

262,612 

1,128,!;80 

1931 . 

• • 

• • 

• 

639,303 

126,408 

1,876,160 

1932 . 

• • 

• • 

• 

178,462 

301,462 

1,266,016 


There is no factory of the name of Sordo. The reference is obviously to SumadL 
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The Bonottrable Sir Trank Ifoyce (Member for Industries and Labour) ; 
feir, I lay on the table the information promised in reply to supplementary 
questions to starred question No. 1452, asked by Mr. M. Maswood Ahmad 
on the 28th November, 1932. 


Communal Composition of the Town Inspectors in the Calcutta Generai; 

Post Office. 

*1452. There are nine Town Inspectors, all of whom are Hindus. 


Mr. O. S Bajpai (Secretary, Department of Education, Health and 
Ijands) : Sir, I lay on the table the information promised in reply ta 
starred question No. 1187, asked by Sardar Sant Sin^^h on the 15th Novem- 
ber, 1932. 


Discharge of Six’ Provincial Forest Service Officers by the Punjab 
Government on Compensation Pension. 

*1187. (rxj, (6), (c) and (r/). Aficr a thorough investigation the Government of the 
Punjab decided last year to reduce the cadre of the Punjab Forest Service, because 
there was an excess of officers over requirements and financial considerations made it 
necessary that there should be economy in every Department. Tn pursuance of this 
decision seven officers wore retired, two on retiring pensions under Article 465A, Civil 
Service Hegulations, and five on compensation yiensions under Article 426, Civil 
Service Kegulations. Through an oversight the approval of the Governor 
General in Council required under the second proviso to sub-rule (1) of the 
Classification Rule 40 was not obtained before the reduction in the number of posts 
was carried out, but when the circumstances were reported to the Government of India, 
were satisfied that the action of the Government of the Punjab was justified, 
and that if application had been made for the necessary previous sanction it would 
have been forthcoming. The TiOcal Government were accordingly informed that the 
redu^ion made by them might be deemed to have been made with the previous sanctiofi of 
the Governor General in Council. In the circumstances it is clear that the officers 
prejudiced by the failure to obtain the previous sanction 
obtained. The Government of India have however 
™Ped by“ reqnirehients 


+ 1 , ?* Totte^am (Army Secretary) : Sir, I lay on the table 

the information promised m reply to starred question No. 1548, asked by 
Mr. Jaggan Nath Aggarwal on the 5th December, 1932. 


Thihdbbs fob StALLaoE OF Meat Mabkbt, Bakbet and Dairt -Shops bp ths 
Jullundur Cantonment Board. 

markets tor the year 1932-33 to the previone occupants on their payine in advance a 
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nnt which the authority considered suitable. Under the Cantonment bye-lawa licence! 
for the sale of beef and mutton are granted only to stall holders. This has been the 
practice for the last 25 years. No licence fee is charged. 

(5) Yes. 

id) (i). 

Bs. 

Beef Market No. 1 with cattle enclosures and offal shed and 


skin shed 6.491 

Beef Market No. 2 1,173 

Mutton Market with goat enclosure and offal shed . . 2,697 

Dairy stall with cattle enclosure 1,000 

Bakery 946 

(d) (it). 


Markets. 

1927-28. 

1928>29. 

1929-30. 

1930-31. 

1931-31. 


Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. . 

Beef Market No. 1 with cattlo 
enclosure and offal shed, etc. . 

1,112 

1,^88 

1,049 

969 

685 

Beef Market No. 2 . 

• • 

. . 

. . 


196 

Mutton Market with goat 

enclosure and offal shed 

326 

204 

215 

348 

354 

Dairy Stall with cattle enclosure 

96 


96 



Bakery 

168 

■ 

171 

168 

168 


id) (in). 

Beef Market No. 1 
Beef Market No. 2 
Mutton Market . 
Dairy Stall 
Bakery 


Rs. 

1,566 

330 

624 

158 

256 


(/) Government are informed that prices are generally lower than they were formerly^ 
Some complaints about the quality of the articles were received, but proved to be 
unfounded. 

ig) Government have no information regarding the terms on which the stall holders 
have sub-let vacant stalls. 

(i) The Cantonment Board in 1926 proposed to lease the mutton .market to a single 
contractor, hut, on considering a representation from the stall holders, cancelled the 
contract without reference to the Command. 

(?) No complaints have been received by the Authority about the Dairy, the location 

which has not been changed for the last 15 years. 


0 
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Mr. P. R. Rau (Financial Commissioner, Railways) : Sir, I lay on the 
: table: 

(i) the information promised in reply to starred question No. 689 

asked by Mr. N. M. Joshi on the 23rd September, 1932; 

(ii) the information promised in reply to starred question No. 688 

asked by Mr. N. M. Joshi on the 23rd September, 1932; 

(iii) the information promised in reply to starred question No. 631 

asked by Mr. A. H. Ghuznavi on the 22nd September, 1932; 

(iv) the information promised in reply to starred question No. 249 

asked by Khan Bahadur Haji Wajihuddin on the 12th Febru- 
ary, 1932; and 

(v) the information promised in reply to starred question No. 1465 

asked by Mr. K. Ahmed on the 28th November, 1932. 


Promotion to Higher Grade Posts in the Chief Traffic Manaobh's 
Office, Great Indian Peninsula Railway. 

*689. (fl) and (&). Promotion is governed by seniority combined with efficiency 
and suitability of the persons concerned. 

(c) Seniority is governed by the date of appointment to the grade of the respective 
incumbents of the posts. 

{d) There is only one procedure in calculating seniority. 

(e) No. 

(/)> ((/) (i)- Bo J^ot arise. 

(A.) 47 clerks in the Rs. 60--6— 80 grade have reached their maximum pay. Out of 
them 29 clerks have been drawing the maxinium pay for over five years. 

(/■) Attention is invited to the reply given to parts («) and (h) above. 


Qualifications for Appointment as District Commercial Inspectors on 
the Great Indian Peninsuijv Railway. 

*688. (n) No selection for the post is made from among the staff experienced in 
outdoor duties; but there is nothing which limits the selection to such staff. 

(ft) Yes. 

(c) An Anglo-Indian previously working in the Staff Section of the Chief Traffic 
Manager’s office of the Great Indian Peninsula Railway has been recently appointed as 
District Commercial Inspector. He superseded two Assistant Commercial Inspectors, of 
whom one had had his promotion stopped on account of his failing for the second time 
in the Senior Refresher Course at the Dehra Dun Railway Staff College, and the other 
was considered definitely unsuitable for promotion to District Commercial Inspector. 
The latter has since been transferred to another branch. 

(d) He had had no outdoor experience, and although this is usually necessary, it is not 
essential. It was considered in this case that he would be able to discharge his duties 
satisfactorily. 


Freight earned by State Railways on Coal. 

*631. As no figures have been maintained showing the total tonnage of c6al .parried 
: for the public and the earnings therefrom by zones, a statement showing total tonnage 
f of coal, coko and patent fuel carried for the public and the earnings therefrom pii the 
Bengal Nagpur and East Indian Railways, month by month, for the period fi^ni 
February to June, 1932, as compared with the corresponding . months of the previous 
year, is attached. 



^tafementshowingtotaltonfiageof coal, coke and patent fuel carried for the Public and earnings therefrom, 6n Bengal ^agput and Bast Indian 

• Railways month by month for the period from February 1932 to June 1932 as compared with the corresponding months of the previous year. 
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House Rent and Mileage Allowances of Ticket Checking Staff of the 
East Indian and Oudh and Rohilkhand Railways. 

*249. {a) The reply is in the affirmative. 

(6) The mileage aliowance has been withdrawn as they are not running staff.. 


Appeals against the Orders of the Pivisional Supbsintendentb ok the 

East Indian Railway. 

*1465. (w) and (^). The Agent, East Indian Railway reports that he is not aware 
of any cases in which appeals have not been dealt with strictly in accordance with the 
existing orders or where an interview has been refused when the circumstances of 
the case justified the granting of it. All appeals, as a rule, receive the most careful 
consideration and whenever further information is nec.essary it is obtained from 
Divisional Superintendents before the appeal is finally disposed of. 


THE INDIAN MARINE’ (AMENDMENT) BILL. 

Mr. G. B. F. Tottenham (Army Secretary) : Sir, I move : 

“That the Rill further to amend the Indian Marine Act, 1887, for a certain purpose, 
be taken into consideration.** 

This, Sir, is a small Bill and one lluit I hope will be accepted by 
the House without difficulty. I sec that there are amendments ;dn 
the paper asking that the Bill should be published and also that it should 
be referred to a Select Committee. I wish to make it clear at the 
outset that, if it is really the wish of the majority of this House that 
either of these courses should be adopted, we shall not object. We hiave 
no desire whatever to rush this Bill through flip House. At the same 
time I very much hope that, after I have explained the objecte and 
nature of the Bill, the House will agree that neither of these courses 
is necessary. 

The Bill itself is a small, but necessary, part of an interesting proposal 

made by the Flag Officer Commanding the Royal Indian Marino to bring 
into existence a small reserve of officers for that force on very much the 
same lines as the Army in India Reserve of Officers on the army side. 
If the ideia of such a Reserve commends itself to the House, then T think 
that the actual provisions of the Bill can give no difficulty of any kind. 
Section 2 of the present Indian Marine Act defines persons who are 
subject to the Act and Includes among them ‘‘gazetted officers." and 
a further clause in section 2 of the existing Act goes on to describe wKat 
gazetted officers are. By this Bill we merely wisli to place officers of 
the Reserve in the same position as the gazetted officers of the Royal 
Indian Marine, that is to say, to ensure that they shall be subject to 
exactly the same code of discipline when they are under training or when 
thev are called up for service. I think it will be agreed that that is 
perfectly reasonable and necessary provision, if we are going to have 
a Reserve at all. The issue, therefore, is, m I understand it, whether 
we should have a Reserve or not. That, Sir. is the onlv issue that we 
could refer to the. public if the Bill were circnlafed; and that again is the 
only jffne that we could refer to a Select Committee, if this Bill were 
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referred to a Select Committee. My submission is that, if it is desired 
to test public opinion in this matter, th .3 best way of doing so is tj 
constitute the lieserve and to tlimw it open and see whether gentlemen 
will come forward to join it. There is no compulsion of any Idnd in 
the matter. It is an entirely voluntary matter and this Bill will not 
compel anybody to do anything. 

Mr, B. V. Jadhav (Bombay Central Division: Non-Muhammadan 
Rural): What will be the conditions of ladmission? 

Mr. O, B. P. Tottenha,m; They will be published before anybody is 
asked to join the lieserve. Tlien also, the question wliether tliere should 
be a Reserve or not is one on whieii 1 lliiuk a Select ComniiUee would 
be in no better position to give an opinion .... 

Mr. Deputy President (Mr. 11. K. Shaninnklunn Chelly) : ]\Ir. Alaswood 
Ahmad bias withdrawn his motions for circulation and reference to a 
Select Committee. Tliere are no ainoiidments, therefore, now for 
circulation or for reference to a Select Committee. 

Mr. G. B. P. Tottenham: Tlien. Sir, I need not dwell further on 

that point. Let me go on now to give ilie 1 louse a brief description of 
the natur (3 and objects of this Reserve and leave it to them to decide 
wliether it is a good idea or a bad one. 

As the House is «aware, tlie Royal Indian Marine is a small force, 

which is now a naval force in all but name. It is organised on a 
combatant basis; its shijis carry guns and are entitled to fly the White 
Ensign; and its officers and men are trained in naval duties. During the 
last five years, under the disiinguislied command of Admiral Sir Humphrey 
Walwyn, remarkable pixigress has been made in improving the efficiency 
of this force. The efforls made have attracted the attention of the 

officers in command of <ho East Indies Squadron of the Royal Navy 

and hifivc elicited their praise, and from time to time wc have issued 
communiques to the Press explaining what has been done and what is 
being done. The fact remains, however, that the Royal Indian Alarine 
is an extremely smiall service, and if India, as we hope, is going to 
assume responsibility eventually for her own defence, she must not 
forget that that defence cannot rest on land and air forces alone. The 
importance and the cost of na^’ial defence are. I am afraid, sometimes 
apt to bo overlooked, hut to me it is <»bvious that both the strength of 
India’s naval forces and the expenditure on them must increase, if the 
object in view is to be attained. Wc are, therefore, lanxious to do all 
that we can to stimulate public interest in naval matters, and also to 
assign to the Royal Indian Marine definite duties of importance in* the 
scliemo for the defence of India’s ports and harbours. 

This Reserve is a small and a very cheap step in these directions. 
On the one hand, wo have reason to believe, or int least w'e hope, that 
there may be a certain number of gentlemen in places like Bombay, 
M'adras or Karachi, both Indian and European, who are keen on nautical 
^^atters, who go in for sailing, yachting and so on, and who would welcome 
the opportunity to receive n small amount of niaval training. The idea 

thatr.thn size of the Reserve should he. limited to 50 orlfiO ofnccra,.in 
the first instance, perhaps even less to begin with. It will be open, as 
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1 said, equally to Europeans and Indians. Membership of it will entail 
the liability to undergo a short period of annual training and, of course, 
members of the Reserve will also have to undertake to place their services 
at the disposal of the State in the event of a major emergency. This 
annual training will be performed, we hope, partly at sea in one of His 
Majesty’s Indian ships, that is to say, in one or other of the sloops of 
the Royal Indian Marine, and partly on shore by means of drills and 
lectures, and so on. The existence of the Reserve will thus, we hope, 
stimulate interest in naval matters and help to popularise the Royal 
Indian Marine as a whole. 

Then, Sir, on the other hand, W(i hope that the Royal Indian Marine 
will be entrusted in war time with an irnport'anb share in the actual 
defence of India's coasts and India’s harbours. There are many local 
duties connected with the defence of harbours, coastal shipping, and 
so on, which can be perfonned in war lime in small craft which can be 
hired for the purpose; but the dithcully at present is to provide the 
iridiied [)ersoiiuel to man them. The small regular cadre of the Royal 
Indian Marino is not suiheient to sii])])!}- othcers for this purpose. It is 
duties of this kind — local duties, purely conhned to the defence of India’s 
coasts and harbours — which ollieers of the Reserve nuiy be called upon 
to perform, in a major emergcnicy such as tlu^ war. 'in this way we 
hope that the Reserve will be of jn’neticul importance, as well as of 
th eoi 'c t i c a I ini port 1 1 iicc . 

Tiio expcniditiire involved is small. W’e caleuhite that for a, Rt»serve 
of ()(), assuming that the full tiumbers are ohiainod, about Rs. 2;*), 000 
would he required initially to proAude outfits and uniforms. Of course 
if the numbers did not rcacli 60, the full amount would not be required; 
and the full lamount AA’ould not in any case bo of a recurring nature. 
Then, ISir, there would be the amount required for the pay and allowances 
of tlie othcers during tlieir annual training; and we calculate that Her a 
full Reserve of about 60 officers this miglit come to another Rs. 20,000. 
In any case,' however, the passage of this Rill would not iininedi-ately 
commit Government to bringing the Reserve into existence. We must 
necessarily wait until the funds can definitely be provided. All that 
I am asking the House to do today is to pass this legisliation, so that, 
if and when the funds become available, we may fee in a position to 
start the Reserve without delay. The whole proposal is a simple and 
straightforward one. There is nothing complicated or abstruse about it 
and there is nothing in my opinion that requires lengtliy or prolonged 
consideration. I very much hope. therefore, that the scheme will 

commend itself to Honourable Members land that the House will agree 
to the passage of this small Bill. Sir, I move. 

Mr. Deputy President (Mr. R. K. Shanmukham Chetty): Motion 
moved : 

“That the Bill farther to amend the Indian Marine Act, 1887, for a certain purpose, 
be taken into consideration.” 

Mr. B. V. Jadhav: I support the motion just made. Indians ought 
to be prepared to take up the defence of their country land, as is weR 

knoAATi, Indian coast is very Auilnerable, and, therefore, marine defence 

is absolutely necessary. It was the neglect of this defence that gave 
an opportunity to foreign nations to come and" attack India and the. 
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same mistake need not be committed again. When India gets dominion 
status, she must be fully prepared to take up the responsibility of her 
coastal defence and, therefore, I welcome this first move as an earnest 
in initiating Indians in the art of naval warfare. The Honourable the 
Mover has told us that it is a very humble measure and I fully realise 
that the officers of the Reserve will not get much practical experience 
of naval warfare. All the same, I welcoitie this attempt and I heartily 
support the measure. 

Mr. Deputy President (Mr. R. K. Shanmukham Chetty) : The question 
is: 


“That the Bill further to amend the Indian Marine Act, 1887, for a certain purpose,, 
be taken into consideration.** 

The motion was adopted. 

Clauses 2 and 1 were added to the Bill. 

The Title and tbo Proamblo were added to the Bill. 

Mr. G-. R. P. Tottenham: Sir, 1 move that the Bill bo passed. 

The motion was adopted. 


THE INDIAN EOREST (AAIF.NDMENT) BILL. 

Mr. G. S. Bajpai (SecrotMry, Department of T^^.dneation, Health and 
Lands) : Sir, I beg to move : 

“That the Bill furtlior to amorid the Indian Forest Act,‘ 1927, for a certain purpose, 
bo taken into eonsideratirm.” 

Honourable Members will have observed that it is a very short Bill. 
In fact, substantively it is only a one clause Bill and the object is stated 
in the Statement of Objects and Reasons. Under section 38 of the 
Indian Forest Act, it is permissible for an owner to take steps to call 
upon Government aid for the extension to his forest land of the protective 
provisions of the Act. It has been held by one legal authority that the 
definition of “owner’* in the Act does not cover the Court of Wards and 
the result, therefore, is that the Court of Wards cannot take advantage 
of this provision as it is not considered an “owner” of the land or forest 
of which it is in charge hh a trustee. We arc;, therefore, taking steps 
to remedy that defect now by the Bill wdiich is before the House and 
We are also taking advantage of this opportunity to extend tlie other 
protective sections of the Act to include the Court of Wards as owner. 

Mr, Deputy President (Mr. R. K. Shanmukliam Chetty) : Motion 
moved : 

“That the Bill further to amend the Indian Forest Act, 1927, for a certain purpose, 
DC taken into consideration.** 

Mr. K. P, Thampan (West Const and Nileriris: Non-Muhammadan 
]^ural) : Sir, it does not seem to me that this Bill is 'SO simple and 
innocent as it looks. I, for one, feel confronted with certain difficulties. 
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Sir, the Court of Wards is a Department of the Government. (An 
Honourable Member: "‘Louder, please; we cannot hear you.*') The 
Court of Wards is a Department of the Government and, at any rate in 
the parts from which I come, the Government, having only comparatively 
small tracts of forcstsi, are always casting covetous eyeg on the private 
forests adjoining theirs. They take long leases of the private forests 
from their owners, and my Honourable friend, the Raja of Kolltnigode, 
will bear me out when I say that certain portions of his forests arc leased 
for 99 years or so to the Madras Government. They have taken a 
similar lease also from the Raja of Nilambur. Whenever the interests 
of the owners of the private forests are in conflict with those of the 
Government, there is a tendency on the part of the latter to acquire or 
come into possession of those forests. It often happens that the estates 
which own these forests conic under the nvanageincnt of the Court of 
Wards. Recently, the Zarnoriii’s estate — one of the biggest estates in 
my district — was under the management of the Court of Wards. Now, 
under tliis law, it was easy for tlie Court of Wards to give over the 
forests of llie Z'Jimorin to the Forest Departimuit for better management 
or otherwise on terms tliat may be even detrimental to the estate of the 
Zamorin. That is certainly an easy way of getting of private property. 
Now, so long as the Court of Wards manages an estate, they arc vested 
with the rights of absolute management including the right of alienation 
and the loans raised by them are binding upon the estate. There is also 
a condition in tlie Court of Wards Act that so long as the loans continue, 
the estate need not he handed over to the owner. That is why the 
•estates of the Raja of Sivagangn are still in tlie hands of tlie Court of 
Wards. What I mean to say is, the Court of Wards have such unlimited 
powers that the agreement made* by them cannot be questioned by the 
owner ()f an estate even after it is handed oA^or to him. T apprehend, 
therefore, that there will be real trouble and danger if the Court of Wards 
are given this right, so far as tlie Madras Presidency and, particularly, 
Malabar is concerned. I, therefore, think. Sir, the principles underlying 
the Rill ought to be well thrashed out by this House before it approves 
of them. Tt is not an emergency measure and ought not to be rushed 
through like this. 

Kunwar Raghubir Singh (Agra Division : Non-Muhamnjadan Rural): 
Sir, this Rill seeks to give power to the Court of Wards to act asi owners 
in respect of the forests of estates which they are looking after. Now, 
as the Rill shows, their position is one of trustees, and the powers of 
trustees are wide enough ns wc see in lh(' case of Rritish Indians as 
a whole. The Rritish Government say that they arc the trustees of 
India, and, Sir, they are exercising all the powers which an owner does. 
Now, in the United Provinces, from which province, T am glad to think, 
the Honourable the Mover also comes, they have been trying to associate 
non-officials with the administration of the Court of Wards. Rut nothing 
tangible has been done. So, unless the constitution of the Courts of 
Wards is changed so that it may become more popular, it would not be 
in the interests of the public to give them, more powers. Therefore, Sir, 
I would impress upon the Government the necessity of considering the 
proposal of associating the Court of Wards administration with non- 
official opinion before suggesting any more powers for the Court of Wards., 
as is proposed to be done in this case. Sir, I oppose the Bill. 
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O. S. Bajpai: Sir, I think there must be some, misunderstanding 
in the minds of Honourable Members as to what is exactly intended by 
this Bill. It is not a new principle that we arc introducing. Section 38 
says : 

“The owner of any land, or if thcie be more than one owner thereof, the owners 
of shares therein anioiintinj^ in the aprpfroirato to at least two-thirds, may, with a view 
to the format or (:onsorvaLi(»n of forests thereon, represent in writing to the Collector 
their desire : 

(a) that such land may be managed on their behalf by the Forest officer as a 
reserved or protected forest on such terms as may be mutually agreed upon, or 

(ft) that all or any of the provisions of this Act “be ajiplied to such land.” 

It is, in other words, dependent upon the volition of the owners as to 
whether tho provisions of Iho section are involv'd or not invoked. It is 
not intended to empower (Tovernment to act on their own inithitive. The 
initiative rests with the owmer. • 

Mr. K. P. Thampan: The owner is represented by the Court of Wards 
and the Court of Wards is a body of a Dt'partincni of the Government 
and they may collude and arrange terms to the detriment of the owner 
of the estate. 

Mr. G. S. Bajpai: My Honourable friend seems to suggest that the 
state of affairs in Madras is very very unfortunate. , 

Mr, K« P. Thampan: Tliat is the state of affairs throughout the country 
and not only in the Madras Presidency. 

Mr. G, S. Bajpai: Ro far as 1 am aware, the initiative in this matter, 
whicli comes from Bengal, has been taken with the goodwill of the owners. 
They came up to the Government and said: “here is land which we 
would like to be taken over for purposes of management by a fon st officer 
and we cannot do it because the Advocate-General, Bengal, holds that 
the Court of Wards is not empowered ^ . . •*- 

Mr. K. P. Thampan: Then liave a measure like this for Bengal. 

Mr. G. S. Bajpai: I do not see any reason why the provisions of the 
section r;hould be limited to Bengal. We have consulted all Local Govern- 
ments and they havo expressed their willingness. 

Mr. E. P. Thampan: Because it is in their own interest. 

Mr. G. S. Bajpai: My Honourable friend seems to think that because 
the intcrcstfi of the Government happen to synchronise with tho interests of 
ft private owner, therefore the interests of the owner cease to be his 
interests. I confess, that is not logic which convinces me. My friend from 
the United Provinces has said that the Court of Wards management should 
bo brought more and more under the control and influence of non-officials. 
I submit that that hardly arises out of the Bill which 1 Kave put before 
the House. However, T am (|uite prepared to convey' that suggestion for 
the consideration of the Government of the United Provinces, to which, 
T am glad to acknowledge, T am as happy to belong as my Honourable 
friend, Mr. Baghubir Singh. 
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Mr. Deputy President (Mr. K. K. Shanmukham Chetty) : The question 
is: . 

“That the Bill further to amend the Indian Forest Act, 1927, for a certain purpose, 
be taken into consideration.’* 

The motion was adopted. 

Clauses 2 and 1 were added to the Bill. 

The Title and the Preamble were added to the Bill. 

Mr. G. S. Bajpai: Sir, 1 beg to move that the Bill be passed. 

Mr. K. P, Thampan: Sir, I oppose, tin's motion. I have already 
stated my reasons and they need not be repeated again. This is certainly a 
highhanded way of doing things and 1 feel that Government have not 
given that consideration which they ought to have given to this subject. 
Presumably all the Local ^Governments and those people that would be 
affected by this Bill have not been consulted dnd 1 protest with all the 
strength that 1 can coimnaud that the Bill should now be allowed to be 
j)assed into iaw in Ihis way 1 protest also against the manner in which 
the Govemment have ruslied through this measure. 

Mr. G. S. Baipai! 1 am (‘xtremclv sorry, Sir, tluit my Honourable 
friend thinks that Govcniineiit arc using highhanded nK^thods in order to- 
put this Hill tlirough the House. It was announced, .1 think last week, 
by the Honourable* the Leader of the House (hat llu^ l^ill would come up 
for consideration now. Ooveniment have already taken the precaution 
of consulting ihe Local Govcrnmtuits concerned. There has b('en no 
suggesLun at any stage madt* to Government either by the ironoiirable 
Member or anG.)ud\ else that there is any tiling contentious in this matter. 
In the circinnstaiH'es, I fail to see how the charge of high-handedness can 
bo brought against Government. T have already ventured to explain, 
when I was dealing with my Honourable friend’s objec'tions, what the 
provisions of the Bill are and 1 do not think tliat the mischief which he 
is anticipating would really ensue from its provisions. 

Mr. Deputy President (Mr. R. K. Shanmukham Chetty) : The question 
is that the Bill be passed. 

The motion was adopted. 


THE INDIAN RAILWAYS (AMENDMENT) BILL. 

(Amendment of Sbgtioks 108 and 181.) 

The Honourable Sir Joseph Shore (Member for Commerce and Rail- 
ways) : Sir, I move : 

“That the Bill further to amend the Indian Railways Act, 1890, for a certain 
purpose (am end men f of ftertinns JOS and J31)y be taken into consideration.** 

This is a small amendment of the Railways Act to provide for a higher 
penalty for pulling the communication cord when this action is taken in 
order to obstruct traffic. Under the existing law, section 108 runs as 
follows : 

“If a passenger, without reasonable and sufficient cause, makes use of or interfere* 
with any means provided by a railway admiTiistration for communication between 
passengers and the railway servants in charge of a train, he shall be punished with 
fine which may extend to Rs. 50.** 
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We propose to add to that a sub-clause { 2 ) which runs thus: 

“Tf a passenger so makes use of or so interferes with such means 'of communicatiou' 
with the intention of obstructing traffic, lio shall be punished with imprisonment, for a 
term which may extend to six months, or with fine, or with both.*’ 

The stoppage of trains through pulling the communication cord has 
been a growing evil and it has been quite clear in a large number of cases 
that this has been done deliberately with the intention of obstructing the 
administration. On a single railway in a single month one individual 
stopped trains no less than 11 times. He was punished on nine occasions 
and, out of these nine occasions, on four occasions he was punished with 
jbhe maximum penalty, but, unfortunately. Sir, the infliction even of the 
maximum penalty had no effect in stopping further recurrences of this 
offence. 

Mr. Gaya Prasad Singh : (Muzaff arpur cum Champaran : Non-Muham-i 
madan) : That adds to the income of the railway. 

The Honourable Sir Joseph Shore: Unfortunately, the fines, I under- 
stand, go to general revenues. 

Mr. Gaya Prasad Singh: Even then tlu’ (lovernment benefit. 

The Honourable Sir Joseph Shore: Well, 8ir, 'the House will realise 
that such sto])f)ag('s cause considerable inconvenience to the public and 
also they lead to tlu^ dislocation of traffic and this amendment has really 
been put forward largely in IIk* {>ublic interest. The other clause 
provides .... 

Mr. Lalchand Navalrai (Sind Non-Muhammadan Enral) : May I know, 
Sir, when did the last ease of this nature happen? 

The Honourable Sir Joseph Shore: I really have not the dat(‘s. The 
information I ga.vc relatos to a particular railway on a ])articular occasion. 

As regards section 131 (I), the only proposal is to insert this new section 
108, sub-section (2) among the other sections for which it is provided that 
there may be an arrest, without warrant or without written authority, 
by any railway servant or police officer. That, Sir, is, I submit, obviously 
a corollary to the introduction of a severer sentence. If a severer sentence 
is impossible, obviously it would be of little use if it were not possible* 
to bring the offender to justice. Experience unfortunately has shown that 
in many cases it is usual to give wrong names and addresses. The result 
is that the offender escapes conviction. I venture to hope, Sir,, 
tliat the mere provision of this higher penalty may result in discouraging- 
people from indulging in this particular type of offence and T hope the- 
House will agree with me that it is a measure in the public interest. . 

I move it. 

Mr, Deputy President (Mr. B. K. Shanmukham Chetty) : Motion 
moved : 

“That the Bill further to amend the Indian Railways Act, 1890, for a certain 
purpose {amendment of sections 108 and 131), be taken into consideration.*’ 
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Mr. 0. S. Rauga Iyer (Eoliilkund and Kumaon Divisions : Non-Muham-: 
madan Kural) : Sir, I rise to oppose the motion. The Honourable Member 
in charge of the Bill was pleased to say that because there was a repeti- 
tion of the same offence by a particular gentleman for sqnie time, therefore 
that is an adequate reason for bringing an all-round legislation of this kind. 

The proposed sub-section runs : 


“If a passenger so makes use of or so interferes^ with such means of communication 
with the intention of obstructing traffic, he shall bo punished with imprisonment for a 
term which may extend to six months.” 

I admit 


The Honourable Sir Joseph Bhcre: Will my Ilonourablo friend road to 
the end? 


Mr. G. S. Ranga Iyer: 

“(5r Avith fine, or Avith both”. 

I am qnito willin^y to admit that there is a provision for fine, but there 
is also a ])rovisioTi for imprisonment which may (extend to six months. I 
admit that the intention of obstructing traflic is to be proved; but suppos- 
ing my friend, the Baja Saheb of Kollcngodc*, is travelling from Delhi to 
Madras nnd, supposing, in the neighbourhood of Nagpur, one of his young 
children rather carelessly played with the ehain and pulled it and the 
train is stopped, his children might be arrested-i 

Mr. K. 0. Neogy (Dacca Division: Non-lVluhammadan Kural): He 
himsi'lf mighi be arrested, because nowadays fathers are punished for the 
sins of their children. 

Mr, 0. S. Ranga Iyer: As my friend says, he himself might be arrestefl, 
becarso tlie sins of the children are now being visited on the father. That, 
Sir, reduces the sublime to the ridiculous. Without pursuing that line of 
argument, I would say the arresting section must go. 

Supposing a cdiild or a grown-up person pulls the chain, either out of 
necessity or out of accident, I admit in the court of law it has to be proved 
that the intention was to obstruct traffic. But has he not to provide for 
witnesses to prove that his intention was not to obstruct traffic? At any 
rate there is a suspicion. T personally am not taking an obstructive attitude 
in this matter. But there is a certain amount of apprehension in the 
public mind as to whether this increased punishment will not mean adding 
to the difficulties of the travelling public. It is for the Honourable 
gentleman, when he answers the points raised from this side, to make this 
issue very clear, for we do not want to increase the troubles of the travel- 
ling public. 

Mr, B. V. Jadhav (Bombay (Central Division : Non -Mub am madan 
Rural) : Sir, T rise to f'ppose the motion which is now before the House. 
’The Honourable the Mover proposes to move an amendment of section 
108 and it vvill be a permanent addition to that Act. The evil, if there 
is any, is a ternporary one due to the political unrest in India and T should 
have expected the TTonr-nrable the Horae Member to bring in an camend- 
ment of the Ordinance Bill. It would have been more properly inserted 
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in that legislation. In this legislation it is out of place, because 
provision will be incorporated permanently in the} Act. . Under the 
Ordinance Act, it would have continued ooily for three years after which 
it would automatically cease to have any effect. 1, tlierefore, oppose this 
motion on the ground that this permanent addition should not be made 
in this Act; and, if it is. to be made in this Act, its duration should be 
limited to one year only. 

Mr. M. Maswood Ahmad (Patna and Chota Nagpur cum Orissa: 
Muhammadan) : Sir, I should like to know whether my motion about 
circulation will be taken up after this motion is disposed of or whether 
both w'ill be taken together. 

Mr. Deputy President (Mr. li. K. Shanmiikharn Ghotty) : The Honour- 
able Member can ir»ove his amendment. 

Dr. Ziauddin Ahmad (United Provinces Southern Divisions: Muham- 
madan llural) • Sir, if tliis question of consideration is defeated, the ques- 
tion of circulation would not arise. 

I 

Mr. Deputy President (Mr. B. K. Shanmukham Chetty) : The Honour- 
able. Member very well knows the practice of* this House. I will allow 
the Honourable Member, Mr. Maswood Ahmad, to move his amendment 
for circAilation. Then there will be a discussion both on the motion 
made by the Honourable the Bailway Member qnd also the amendment, 
and before finally jHittiag the question the amendment of Mr. Maswood 
Ahmad will first be put to the vote of the House. 

Mr. M. Maswood Ahmad: Sir, I beg to move: 

“That the Bill be circulated for the purpose of eliciting opinion thereon by iher 
31st July, 1933.” 

In moving this motion, I want to make it perfectly clear that I do 
not approve of the action of certain volunteers wlio unnecessarily pull 
the chains of the railway trains and stop them. At the same time, I 
maintain that the amendment which is sought to be made in the Bailwaya^ 
Act is ratlicr very severe and very harsh and many innocent persons may 
come within its mischief. In section 108, you will find: 

“If a passenger, without reasonable and sufficient cause, makes use of or interferes 
with any means provided by a railway administration, for communication between 
passengers and the railway servants in ch«arge of a train, he shall be punished with 
fine which may extend to fifty rupees.” 

That is to say, in the original section there is definite provision that 
unless the act is without reasonable and sufficient cause, it is not punish- 
able. The present position is that the prosecution should prove that the 
action of pulling the chain was without reasonable and sufficient cause^ 
But in the present Bill there is no mention of those words “without 
reasonable and sufficient cause” in the proposed sub-clause. If an inno- 
cent man with an honest intention pulls the chain even for reasonable 
and sufficient cause, he comes under this new clause; because when he 
has made use of the chain, his intention must be -taken to be to detain 
the train, although it was done with an honest intention and for a reason- 
able cause. That is one defect of the BUI.. 
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Further, up till now, section 181 had reference to sectionB IjQOi 101. 3.19£ 
120, 121, 126, 127, 128 and 129 onwards. It was not for such ordinary 
.acts as pulling the chain. Now, my Honourable friend, the Kailway 
Member, wants that this action of pulling the chain should come under 
the puiwiew of section 131 wdiich provides that the offender may be 
arrested without warrant or other written authority by any railway servant 
or police officer or by any other person whom such a person or officer 
may call to his aid. This is very hard and most objectionable. Clause 
3 of the Kill should be deleted. I will rather request the Kailway Member 
to withdraw the Bill. Now, it will be very difficult for the accused to 
prove in a Court of law that the chain was not pulled with the intention 
of obstructing traffic. To illustrate my point fully, with your permission, 
Sir, I shall give a concrete example. Suppose vire have a villager who 
does not know to what use the chain is put and he innocently pulls it 
out of curiosity or out of negligence only and the train comes to a stand 
still, thereby obstructing the train. His intention was not to stop the 
train at all. It will be very difficult for him to prove that his intention 
was not to obstruct the traffic. The Judge also will be in great difficulty 
in. deciding about the intention ofl the accused. May I inquire fiom the 
Honourable the llailway Member whether such a man will come under 
the purview of the proposed amendment or will he be dealt with at all? 
1 think he will say that ignorance of law is no excuse. I quite admit it, 
but I will say tliat for that offence only a penalty of 50 rupees should be 
imposed as at present. This must be realised from him; but to send him 
to jail is not at all justified. The punishment which it is proposed to 
inflict is rather hard and 1 am of opinion that nothing should be done 
unless we are assured that there is a real necessity of making the punish- 
ment so severe in character. For a temporary movement, we cannot- upset 
the whole macliin(?ry. We cannot allow the Government to have such 
drastic measures for simply two or three, or, as stated by my Honourable 
friend, the Railway Member, ]J or 12 cases.: we cannot allow them to 
have such a drastic measure for a few cases. This is a very wide question. 
Imprisonment was not sought by the law till now for pulling a chain, and 
so T say that this is a fit case for circulation with a view to knowing the 
public opinion on this point. 

Mr. Deputy President (Mr. R. K. Shanmiikham Chetty) : Amendment 
moved : 

“That the Bill be circulated for the purpose of eliciting opinion thereon by the 31st 
July, 1933.“ 

Mr. Muhammad Yamin Khan (Agra Division : Muhammadan Rural) : 
8ir, there have been certain cases and there are judgments of 
Courts when a man lost his property after it had dropped out of the train, 
and he pleaded that it was a sufficient and reasonable cause to pull the 
chain. It has been held in these cases that it was not a reasonable and 
sufficient cause if the property was worth only about fifty rupees. Judg- 
ments have been delivered on the basis of the law, as it stands, and we 
know that the words “without reasonable and sufficient cause'* do not 
protect even these genuine cases. We have to see if there has been a 
'misiisfe “tinder a misapprehension tha,t a reasonable cause .will allow them 
to go without any penalty. " ' '' 
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We have seen that trains have been pulled without any reasonable 
cause, where there existed not even the slightest pretension that the pro- 
perty dropped out of the train and there was no other motive, but the 
motive was to stop the traffic and to cause inconvenience to the travelling 
public and dislocate the trains; and the whole system of the trains passing 
at a particuhir time from a particular 'Station had been dislocated causing 
a great deal of inconvenience and costing a lot of money to the Railway 
Department. Leaving aside this question and ignoring the volunteers 
altogether, I say that if a person — ^not a Congress volunteer, but anybody — 
comes with this particular intention as is given in this Bill, if the intention 
is nothing else excepting an intention to obstruct traffic, if a man comes up 
with this motive only, is it justifiable tliat the man should be let off only 
with fifty rupees fine? He has got no other motive, but to obstruct the 
traffic. I ^ould not understand my Honourable friend, Mr. Maswood 
Ahmad's arguments. He says that if a villager comes up and pulls a chain 
out of curiosity, and says at the same time, that he had no intention of 
stopping the train, — well, the innocent act does not apply to this Bill. 
This Bill deals with a man who interferes with such means of com- 
munication with the intention of obstructing the traffic. The intention 
of obstructing the traffic is the whole ingredient of this offence. 

If the prosecution cannot prove that this was the intention, then how 
* will there be any offence committed by a person w'ho accidently pulls 
a chain? My Honourable friend* argues against himself. He gives 
an illustration which has made no case, no justification for 

eliciting public opinion. What is the public opinion that is required for 
this purpose? If he had sent in an amendment* to change the wording 
of the clause, that would have been jiisiifiable. I had my own doubts, 
but when I looked into the Bill, I found that the clause is so simple that 
it will be waste of money and waste of energy to send it out for taking 
public opinion thereon. The High Courts may be consulted; the Local 
Governments may be consulted ; Bar Associations may be consulted ; 
everybody may be consulted, but, may I ask, for what? Whether it should 
bi‘. an offence if a man pulls a chain with the intention no other than to 
pbstnict the traffic. Is it justifiable to give him a higher penalty than 
fifty nipees or not? That is the whole crux. My Hono\irable friend thinks 
that these public men have got no other work to do; they have got absolute 
leisure to give their opinions on such simple matters and my Honourable 
friend does not tliink himself to he competent to form proper judgment 
and give his verdict. I would understand him when he comes and opposes 
‘ this Bill, but what is the sense in asking for circulating it for eliciting 
public opinion thereon? 'The public opinion can be obtained here. Here 
wo are; we can give ihe public opinion on such a simple measure. It is 
the representatives of the people who can give full judgment. There might 
be certain cases, certain Bills wbicb afffxjt a particular community which 
want to bring a new law which -are so vital that there should be required 
certain public opinion on which the Assembly cannot form any judgment; 
but here is the simple matter that a penaltv is already provided for; that, 
if without reasonable an^ sufficient cause anybody pulls a chain, then he has 
to. pay a penalty which is a maximum of fiftv nipees. Here is a case when 
a man does not pull a chain without reason, hut he lias got one motive 
. and. no other motive, and that is to stop the traffic: the Honourable 
Meinber wants that such a case should be dealt with with punishment 
which rises up to six months. That does ,not meap tlmt .a man will he 
;9giyen 8ix..mo]pjthsc.:he may be given: a 
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with fine or with both'% This will happen only when the case is made 
out and the prosecution is able to prove it. It is a lawyer’s point. I 
suppose every Member in this House who is connected with law will know 
that, whenever it is put down “with the intention of doing something", 
the burden of proving the intention is on the prosecution, not for the 
defence to come up and say that here the intention was absent. That 
cannot be proved by the very fact that he has pulled it if it is not proved 
that this was the intention. Because this is absolutely a different section. 
If section 108(2) (h) is read, then the Judge, who tries the case, will know 
that one section requires “without reasonable and sufficient cause" and 
another section wants something more, — proof from the prosecution, — and 
that is the intention to he proved and tlic burden of proving will fall on 
the prosecution, not one whicli can be presumed. Tliere can arise no 
presumption in this case, but there must come definite evidence which 
will be required before the conviction or fine. I do not see that a case has 
been made out, cither for circulation or even for opposition in this case, 
and I support the motion which has been made by my Honourable friend, 
the Commerce Member. 

Mr. T. N Kamakrishna Reddi (Madras ceded Districts and Chittoor: 

j ^ ^ Non-Muhammadan Bural) : Sir, I had no intention to take part 
in this debate, but after the observations which fell from 
my learned friend from Meerut, I feel inclined to say a few words on his 
speech. My learned friend says there is no necessity to send this Bill for 
circulation as we, the representatives of the people, are here and our 
opinion can be substituted for the opinion of the country, and that we 
represent the public opinion. If that is the case, then some changes will 
have to be made in the Manual of Procedure of this House and we will 
have to delete the clause referring to the circulation of a Bill to elicit 
public opinion. Apart from that, I would like to ask my learned friend, 
if all the Members are the true representatives of the people outside, and 
do they represent the opinions of their constituencies correctly? May^ I 
ask my friend to say whether the opinions he expresses here is the opinion 
of his own constituency on each and every Bill? 

Mr. Muhammad Yamin Khan: Yes, always. 

Mr. T. N. Bamakrishna Beddi: T know. Sir, there arc so many con- 
siderntions which come up in this House before a Member makes up his 
opinion, w^hatevej view his constituency may expect a Member to express 
in this House. Secondly, my friend says that there is already a provision 
making the offence penal by the imposition of a fine of Bs. 50 for 
committing this offence, and that we should not object to the addition of 
another penal clause. He, however, does not make any distinction 
between the punishment which exists already and the deterrent punish- 
ment which, is sought to be imposed under the clause in this Bill. Here 
the offence is punishable with imprisonment, and that makes a vast 
difference. think, as a lawyer of standing, my friend ought to 
know the difference between merely a fine and imprisonment. Tlie 
Honourable the Commerce Member, in introdueing the Bill, stated that 
certain cases had arisen in which one man pulled the cord for a number 
of times, and hence pn amendment of the Eailway Act was considered 
necessary. After all, the Railways have been in e^dstence' for so many 
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years, tlie Railway Act has been there without this particular clause which 
makes the oA’ence punishable with imprison rneiit, and simply because a 
few stray cases of this kind have occurred, the Honourable Member says 
it is necessary to chi\nge the ordinary punishment into a deterrent one. 
Sir, this is only a temporary phenomenon; it is not to be a permanent 
one, and as such I do not see any necessity for introducing this deteiTcnt 
punishment. Even if there is any necessity, since it ig to put a check on 
this temporary phenomenon, I think there should be a time limit for the 
operation of this measure.' There is no such time limit specified in this 
Bill. 

Then, Sir, it is very diffiicult to prove the intention. Of course, the 
prosecution has to prove the intention, but the very fact that a man lias 
pulled the chain and the train stopped is enough to prove the intention 
of the accused to stop the train, but, on the other hand, the accused 
has to prove *1:hat he had no intention to stop the train and dislocate the 
tralffic, that his intention was quite good and not bad, and this it will be 
very difficult for him to prove. As my friend, Mr. Ranga ly^T, pointed, 
a man may be travelling miles away from his native place, and, in a 
strange place like Itarsi or at some other way side station, it will be 
dilfficult for him to got the necessary witnesses to prove that he had no 
bad intention. 

Again, Sir, the handle of the chain is placed near the berth of a 
passenger, and it is written there in letters, either in English or in one 
of the local languages, that a misuse will be punishable with fine. If it 
is in Southern India, it will be written in Tamil characters, and if it is in 
Northern India, it will be written in Hindustani. Even some of the 
educated people ennnot read what is written there if the cliaracters are in 
Urdu m case he is a Southerner, and in Tamil in case he is a Northerner, 
and much more will be the difficulty wnth regard to illiterate people. 
They do not know wdiat is written there, and the handle will be dangling 
before them so temptingly that some one might, as my friend, Mr. 
Maswcod Ahmad, just said, out of sheer curiosity, pull the chain. Sir, in 
tlio Law of Torts there what is called traps in the premises. If a 
person has laid traps in hi's owm premises or in a public place to which 
many people resort, and if a person sustains any injury by falling into 
that trap, then he can sue the owner of the premises for laying a trap. 
In the aame way, the Railway Company has placed a trap before 
the passengers and it is the passengers who have a right, fo sue the 
Railway Company. Eurtlier more, the punishment that is suggested here 
is very deterrent; it is too severe for the trivial offence that is eontem- 
plated under this section. For all these reasons. Sir, T siip])ort the 
amendment of my friend, Mr. Maswood Ahmad, for the circulation of this 
Rill to elicit opinion thereon, because it concerns the public of the countn' 
as a Tvhole. 

Mr. S. 0.' Mitra (Chittagong and Rajshahi Divisions: Non-iMuham- 
uiadan Rural): Sir, T accept the suggestion of my friend, Mr. \amin 
Ehan, and oppose the motion for circulation as well ns the main motion 
for the consideration of this Bill. T would have understood the Govern- 
^^ent point of view if they had stated that, from a general study of sueh 
c^^ses, they considered that the present, •pimishrneut- w’as not sufficient,, 
‘md gro they wanted to have a deterrent punislrniient. That ^ w’onM Jiavp 
been 'quite' a* different issue. ' The HonqurAbk>- the .Cpraxperce ^Tember said 
fbaf, one man in the course of a. month' or two. had. ^l<?ven. times pulled 
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tliG chain, but he did not tell the House what thrf aggregate number of 
cases has been during the last two years, and what is the last date when 
such an occurrence happened. The fact is? the Government are very 
much nervous over the civil disobedience movement. Whatever they 
may say that they have contplled the movement, in their ^leart of 
hearts, on almost eve^ occasion, wo find that they appear to bo very 
nervous about the civil disobedience movement. Sir, it is a passing 
phase. Some little boys might have taken Into their heads to harass the 
Government, because, so far as I know, it is not in the programme of 
the Congress to take to these small tricks of pulling the chain or doing 
anything of the sort. 


Sir Muhammad Yakub (T^ohilkuud and Knmaon Divisions: Muham- 
madan Rural): What is their programme? 

Mr. S. 0. Mitra: Tf tliis thing had formed part of the Congress pro- 
gramme, then, as my friend, Mr. Jadhav, pointed out, it should have 
found a place in the emergency legislation that was enacted for three 
years, and it should not find a permanent place on the Statute-book of the 
land, I mean in the Railway^ Act, because it is well known to every body 
that these small tricks of boys will last for six or eight months and fhen 
they will disappear as they have already disappeared to a great extent. 
The Honourable the Commerce Member himself said that these boys 
were not giving their correct names or their proper addresses. That also 
proves that this is not a part of the Congress campaign, which is a 
Sntvagrahn campaign, where persons found to disobey laws do not plead 
not guilty, but boldly coTUe forward and say that they committed the 
offence, and court or welcome imprisonment. They never try to escape 
under false pretences. That proves that it is not a part of the civil 
disobedience campaign or any big programme in the political fight of 
this country. Tt is some small trick which has carried away the 
(fancies of these young boys and ihey are trying it. and T do not think 
that there is any case for Government to amend tho permanent laws. T 
hope the Honourable the Commerce Member will give ns th^ fignreg for 
the last two years which have compelled him to bring in such a 
legislation now without adequate notice. There is no motion at present 
for reference to a Select Committee and so T do not like to speak on it. 
I hope that when such a motion comes before us, you will give ns an 
opportunity to speak on it. Sir, T oppose this motion 

Tho Assembly then adjourned for Lunch till Half Past Two of the 
Clock. 


The Assembly re-assembled after Lunch at Half Past Two of the 
Clock, Mr. Deputy President (Mr. R. K. Shanmukham Chettv) in the 
Chair. 


Sir Muhammad Yakub: During the last Simla Session, when the 
Ordinance 'Bill was introduced, ng well as during the last special Session 
of the Assembly, when we were discussing that controversial Bill, it was 
abundantly shown and proved that stringent measures were reejuired 
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stop the mischief done by the Congress movement. It is needless for me, 
on this occasion, to repeat the strong arguments which were advanced 
on that occasion. On this occasion I have only to submit that attempt 
to stop the trains, by pulling the chain, is one of the items on the 
programme of the Congress and, I submit, that it is not so innocent or so 
harmless as my friend, Mr. Mitra, who, I am sorry to note, is not in his 
seat now, would have us to believe. No doubt there are certain occasions 
when Congress volunteer)^ pull the chain simply for the sake of fun and 
stop fhe train, but then there are also occasions when this method of 
stopping the train has been used for more dangerous purposes. It has 
sometimes happened that certain persons, who wanted to commit robbery 
in the^ train, had their accomplices on the roadside, and one of them got 
into the train and, when the train was in a thick jungle, the chain was 
pulled, the robbers got into the train and committed dacoity and, in 
committing dacoity, they wounded the people, took away the treasures 
from the brake van. 

Mr. E. P. Thampan (West Coast and Nilgiris : Non-Muhammadan 
Rural): Is not committing dacoity a graver charge than pulling the chain? 

Sir Muhammad Yakub: I do not understand what my friend is mur- 
muring about, but I would snibmit that these dacoittes have been com- 
mitted by pulling the chain and stopping the train. Human life is in 
great dangeir these days and any weapon which is forged in order to 
protect human life should not be objected to. My friend, Mr. Maswood 
Ahmad, in his usual way, has put in an amendment that the Bill ought 
to be circulated for eliciting public opinion. 

Mr. M, Maswood Ahmad: Yon arc also supporting the Bill in >our 
usual way. 

Sir Muhammad Yakub: When a measure is tabled, his amendment is 
sent to the notice office even before the measure is before the House. 
My friend, in his speech, delivered this morning, has totally failed to make 
out any case for the circulation of this Bill. It contains only three small 
clauses and the chief clause of the Bill is only one. It. aims at enhancing 
the punishment for pulling the chain for the purpose of obstructing traffic 
in a moving train. What is there in this Bill which requires that public 
opinion should be elicited about it. It not a big enactment. The clauses 
are not so intricate as to require the opinion of jurists or public bodies. 
T know very well what would be the result if a Bill like this is circulated. 
The result would be that all Congress minded people, on the one side, 
and the people who want to encourage disorder in the country, the people 
who aim at coming into limelight by making speeches which are against 
law ond order, — all persons^ w’ho want to carry on> an election propaganda 
by such means, would say that th© Bill ought to be thrown out on the 
other hand. All the law abiding people in the country, all the lawyers 
and the eludicial officers will support the Bill and say that the enliance- 
mont of the sentence is really necessary. 

Now, as regards the provisions of the Bill, my friend, Mr. Eanga Iyer, 
lias pointed out that the provisions of the Bill may hurt the innocent and 
that even children, who only pull the chain for the sake of fun would 
be prosecuted and get imprisonment. Probably he has not carefully gone 
into the clause. The clause says “with the intention of obstructing 
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traffic.". If the chain is pulled with this object, he will come under the 
purview of this clause, but not if it is pulled for some emergent purpose, 
such as a valuable box falling down, and so on. Moreover, the punishment 
of imprisoDment has not been made compulsory under the provisions of 
the new Bill. We find that in certain circumstances Courts have been 
given discretion to give sentence of fine as well as punishment. The 
only punishment given by the old section was fine, while this clause adds 
imprisonment. The Honourable Member in charge of the Bill has shown 
that the present punishment has not proved sufficiently deterrent to stop 
the recui’rence of the offence and it was considered necessary to enhance the 
sentence by adding imprisonment also. It has been shown that the samo 
persons go on committing this offence again and again*, a fact which shows 
that the fine of Es. 50 is not enough to slop the mischief. Therefore,, 
ibe punishment of imprisonment has been added. It is not necessary that 
in every case the extreme punishment should be inflicted. The sentence 
always varies with the circumstances of the case and if the Magistrate 
finds that there are extenuating circumstances, he will not inflict a punish- 
ment of six months to which my friend has taken exception. For all 
these reasons, T submit that the need for this amendment has been 
abundantly proved and, there being no reason why a small measure like 
this should be circulated', I support the motion before the House. 

Mr. Amar Nath Dutt (Burdwan Division: Non-Muhammadan Eural): 
Sir, I beg to oppose the consideration of this Bill, which, in the opinion 
of my Honourable friend, the ea?-Speaker of this House, Sir Muhammad 
Yakub, is not a big enactment and which, therefore, ought not to be cir- 
culated for eliciting public opinion thereon. Sir, I do not also stand for its 
being circulated for public opinion: I want the total rejection of the 
consideration of this Bill, and my reasons are these. Sir, in the State- 
ment of Objects and Seasons we find it stated : 

“Miimerous cases have recently occurred of misuse of the means of communication 
between passengers and the railway servants in charge of a train for the purpose of 
paralysing the train service.” 


Evidently when section 108 of the Indian Eailways Act was enacted, 
the framers had in view the fact that there was every likelihood of such 
misuse of the alarm chain and they inserted a section penalizing the 
same. Sir, this alarm chain is an innovation during our life-time. There 
was a time when there were no alarm chains in railway trains. Thisi is an 
innovation of very recent times. Formerly, when we used to make long 
journeys, we had no means of communication with the guard. I may tell 
this House that almost from my infancy I have been accustomed to 
making long journeys from one end of India to the other, even outside 
India wliero there are railway lines, I mean up to Baluchistan, and there 
were then no alarm chains. We never needed one, but somehow or 
other the necessity was felt, and it might have conduced to the benefit 
of some people for whose benefit it was brought into existence. But. 
during the last 57 years of my life, T never had occasion to use an alarm 
chain. Sir, I do iiot see any necessity of penalizing the use of a thing 
which was brought into existence for the purpose of safeguarding the 
interests of the travelling public. For intentional misuse penalty wai^ 
pi^vided in section 108. But what do they want to do now? They want 
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to increase the punishment for such misuse and, 1 beg to submit, that I 
cannot compliment the Treasury Benches for their draft of this Bill, which 
is an all- India Bill. That draft ought to be of a far better type than the 
ore which has been introduced, and the insertion of another sub-clause 
\2) makes the draft rather very clumsy, — ^because here we have all the 
•elements and everything that is necessary in section 108 for an offence 
of this kind with only less punishment than what is now intended. Sec- 
tion 108 is as follows: 


‘‘If a passenger, without reasonable and suf&cierit cause, makes use of or interferes 
with any means provided by a Railway Administration of communication between 
passengers and the railway servants in charge of a train, he shall be punished with a 
fine.” 

In the Bill before us, there is also the same thing, only in altered 
language, viz . : 

‘‘(^) If a passenger so makes use of or so interferes with such means of communica- 
tion with the intention of obstructing traffic, he shall be punished with imprisonment for 
a term which may extend to six months, or with fine, or with both.” 

only the penalty is more. 

Now, evidently any sucli use interferes with and obstructs railway 
traffic. There can be no doubt about that. That being so, I think, 
instead of having two sub-clauscs, they might have introduced the words 
“or to imprisonment*', say, for two years or seven years, or, if necessary, 
to transportation or, for the matter of that, to capital punishment, subject? 
to confirmation of the High Court or not subject to the confirmation of 
the High Court, after the words “with a fine" in section 108 of the present 
Act. I really fail to understand why there should bo two sub-clauses 
like these. Here the phrase is very plain even to a layman: “without 
reasonable and sufficient cause*’. \^at is reasonable and sufficient cause 
is a matter for judicial decision. There is little or no difference between 
an intentioni to do a thing and doing a thing without reasonable and 
sufficient cause. Intention ia of course distinct from knowledge and one 
may not have the intention of obstructing traffic, but, merely for the 
sake of curiosity, one may pull the chain or accidentally touch or fall 
over the alarm chain when attempting to alight from the upper berth. 
(Laughter.) There is nothing to laugh at. Supposing T have got a suit- 
case on the upper berth and somehow or other T want to take it down 
and it touches the alarm chain and it comes down. 

An Honourable Member: Or it may be for the sake of fun. 

Mr, Amar Nath Dutt: Now, if it. is for the sake of fun or accidentally, 
it ought to have been clearly stated that “if a Congress volunteer, in 
furtherance of the civil disobedience movement — as I understand my 
Honourable friend, Sir Muhammad Yakub’s meaning to be — pulls 4hc 

alarm chain *’ That would have been intelligible. I regret, Sir, that 

this Bill should have been introduced by the Honourable the Commerce 
Member. I think he has encroached upon the province of the Honourable 
the Home Member, probably thinking that he is over-worked and he wants 
to give him a little respite. Whatever may be the case, T bog to submit 
that the wording of this Bill is very unhappy. We have been told by no 
less an authority than His Excellency the Governor General that the 
situation was well nigh in hand, that the civil disobedience movement was 
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dying out and, if I understood my Honourable friend on the other side 
aright, ithat this additional punishment was only meant for the civil 
disobedience-walas as explained by my Honourable friend, who^ I think,, 
is also to a certain extent in the confidence of those who are responsible 
for the maintenance of law and order. That being the case, I think that 
time has gone for any reactionary legislation like the one that is being 
attempted to be introduced. Then, Sir, it has been said that a fine of 
lis. 50 is a very paltry sum. Of course, men with long purses can say 
that and 1 have no quarrel with them. Whether Rs. 50 is a very paltry 
sum or is a large sum is a matter on which we may disagree, but at 
least my friend, IVlr. Joshi, will disagree with the Honourable the ex- 
Speaker of this House. 

Sir Muhammad Yakub: Everybody would agree that the Congress has 
got a very long purse. 

Mr. Amar Nath Dutt: 1 do not know what the purse of the Congress 
is like, but it has been said on the floor of the House here that the 
Congress is dead. 

Sir Muhammad Yakub: But a cat has seven lives! 

Mr. Amar Nath Dutt: The Congress has been described, Sir, as a* 
cat, but I think the Congress has been killed more than seven times. I 
remember the day when, 'after the third Congress at Madras, the then 
Viceroy, Lord Dufferin, said that H was a big jump into the unknown, 
and characterised the same a microscopic minority. We also remember 
the opposition that was offered by the Government by setting up certain 
retrograde politicians in this country like Raja Siva Prasad and another 
person whose name T need not mention. Tliey tried to destroy the fourth 
Congress at Allahabad. A year after, the Congress met at Bombay 
when it was graced by the presence of Mr. Charles Bradlaugh: then, 
also, they tried to put it to death once more. Then, again, when the 
Congress, rejecting the beggar's bowl, asserted its determination to get 
Swaraj, various kinds of impediments were put at several stages to kill it, 
and it was killed. So, my friend may rest assured that the seven lives 
of the Congress have been taken away. 

Sir Muhammad Yakub: You have mentioned only three or four 
instances: what about the rest? 

Mr. Amar Nath Dutt: T can go on multiplying the instances, but 
T do not think that will be relevant. Besides, it will be taking too much 
advantage of the Honourable the Deputy President for saying things 
wli^ch are irrelevant. (Honourable Members : "They are very interest, 
ing: go on.") Now, Sir, we may take it that the Congress activities, 
which the Government of India do not approve and which the people 
do not approve, are non-existent. 

Sir Muhammad Yakub: They can puli your chain! ' 

Mt. Amar Nath Dutt: My chain! Sir, I should characterise tho 
pulling of chains as a boyish prank. If we go back to our boyhood, we 
will find that we did more mischievous things than these. That being 
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the position, 1 submit, Sir, that the Statement of Objects and Beasons 
is not convincing 'at all for a further amendment of the Indian Bailways 
Act. If the Government of India wanted to put a stop to any mischievous 
acts of that class of people, who are said to be still prowling over the 
country, then, I think, it ought to have been brought in along with the 
measure which we passed in the last Session, namely, the Ordinance 
Bill. It is not in the province of the Houourable the Commerce Member 
to come up to us for a legislation which smacks of law and order. Sir, 
when the Honourable the Commerce Member took over the charge of 
the Bailways, we congratulated ourselves that an Indian was put in 
charge of the Bailways and we expected more facilities for tlie travelling 
public. If, by pulling the* chain, we can get more comfort in the rail- 
way train, 1 think we may consider it as a facility. Supposing the train 
is passing tlirough a desert and there is not a drop of water to be had 
in the compartment, and if one pulls the chain to get water, I would 
say that it is a facility. I expect my Honourable friend, the Commerce 
Member, to come up to this House with this kind of legislation to grant 
more facilities to the travelling public. He ought to have some legisla- 
tion for stopping the bad food that we get all over the East Indian 
Bailway, at least the food that is supplied to Indians. Then we want 
more reserved berths, especially from intermediate stations where an 
attempt is being made to charge us from, the very starting point to 
which my Honourable friend over there did meekly submit, because 
he is an official. I have neither the long purse nor the desire to submit 
to such things and we do find that we do not get reserved berths from 
intermediate stations even after the assurance of the Financial Com- 
missioner for Bailways. But what do we find now? We find ])ractically 
the same things which we had during the regime of the Honourable 
Member's predecessor, namely, more penalising and more discomfort for 
the passengers. Sir, it is a great pity that I have to make these 
observations when the department is in charge of such a sympathetic 
Member as the Honourable Sir Joseph Bhore. I have a shrewd 
suspicion that somehow or other he has been made a cat's paw and 
probably the Home Member got tired of repressive legislation of which 
he had had enough of late. So he Wanted to have this legislation through 
Sir Joseph Bhore. Sir, be that ns it may, I have already said that T 
cannot support the circulation of the Bill, because it does not deserve 
to be circulated. The reasons that were advanced for its circulation 
were, to my mind, not convincing. 

It was said by an Honourable friend, whom I do not find here now, 
g the leader of a ^eat party, Mr. Yamin Khan, that there was 

no sense in asking for public opinion. Of course, Sir, party 
leaders know that they represent all the wisdom of the public, but we, 
the humble camp-followers of party leaders, who were never party 
leaders and who are often taken to the slaughter house by party leaders, 
do not possess the same wisdom and we cannot flout public opinion in 
the way in which they can afford to do it. 

Mr. P. E. James (Madras: European): Form a new party. 

Mr. Amar Nath Dutt: T should Hive to do it with Mr. James and 
also the occupants of the Treasury Benches if they would follow my 
leadership in which case I would show them the right path. But that 
is not to be soon. 
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An Honourable Member: What about your oWn party leadership? 

Mr. Amar Nath Dutt: The Honourable Member knows as much 
about my leader as I do. A brilliant lawyer, with triple doctorate, an 
e/x-Vica Chancellor of an University and a great jurist, whose books we 
have often to quote, anything said about him irreverently would be the 
height of impertinence. He is one of tlic greatest party leaders that this 
House has ever possessed and I am proud to be his follower. 

However, Sir, 1 beg to submit that this Bill does not deserve to be 
considered at all by this House; at best we may, by way of co-operation 
with Government, agree to its circulation. Besides party leaders like 

Mr. Yumin Khan, there is a vast number of thinking public outside 
wlio are behind us who would like to know how they will be affected 
by this Bill. As 1 have already said, during the last 57 years I have 
never had occasion to use this chain and it does not interfere with 
niy comforts, and 1 do not care whether you keep it or not, because it 
could not save my purse fromi being stolen recently. If they are worried 
over this alarm chain business, T would suggest that they should have 
telephonic communication with the guard and the passengers. My 
Honourable friend said that the train is often stopped in the jungle and 
tlie perpetrator can easily run away. I do not know whether my Honour- 
able friend is aware of daily passengers whose houses are near the 

railway line and who stop these trains near their houses by pulling 
the alarm chain after dusk and then run away to their homes. It never 
occurred to them before that some method ought to be devised to stop 
that kind of mischief. But it occurs to them now when, according 
to them, the civil disobedience movement is a spent force and is on the 
wane. Even as regards the Congress people, I would point out that 
they would prefer jail lo fine. That has been found in many cases; 
they prefer to go to jail rather than pay the fine. By filling our jails 

with convicts like these, there have been deficit budgets both in the 

provinces and liere. Tf Government could convince us of a real necessity 
for this Bill, T would like to have more fines instead of imprisonment. 
Be that as it may, there are judicial aberrations and judges also make 

mistakes and take a wrong view of the evidence. That being so, it may 

be that an innocent man, who pulled the chain accidentally and not 
wantonly without any intention of obstructing traffic, may be fined. 
Tf^ you send such innocent man to jail wlio had never any intention of 
joining the civil disobedience movement or the Congress, you' take away 
one man from the ranks of your supporters. I am never tired of 
repeating that a little more conciliatory policy from the official benches 
would convert many civil resisters into law-abiding citizens. Furthermore, 
T beg to submit ilint the repressive measures of the Government have 
been alienating the sympathies of those who would willingly support 
law and order; by unnecessarily hara/ssing them, you drive them over 

to the other camp, to the camp of the civil resisters. That is a thing 

which T most respectfully request you to consider, whether or not this 
is the case. When you go on having collective fines, making no discri- 
mination between innocent men and the real wrong doers — it may be 
that^ there are^ only half n di.zen wrong doors in a city, but you go on 
putting collective fines over a whole class of citizens by their religion^ 
when you do this, you alienate their sympathy. Take, for example, the 

case of Chittagong where the Hindu residents only, 85 per cent, of 
whom .... r 
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Mr, Deputy President (Mr. R. K. Shanmukham Chetty) : Order, order. 
I would like to know from the Honourable Member whether, in his 
opinion, he thinks the remarks that he is now addressing are relevant 
really to the amendment that we have before us. 

Mr. Amar Nath Dutt: I am just coming to the conclusion. By 
putting collective fines on a certain section of the community who profess a 
particular religion, because a few of them, say, fifty, were concerned in 
committing a crime in a population of a lakh of people of whom about 
20,000 are Hindus, instead of punishing these fifty, you punish these 20,000, 
you take away the sympathy of these other 10,950 people from the 
side of the Government to the side of the civil resistors ; and, that being 
so, I submit, that if really they want to have legislation which would 
go for the comfort of the people, as well as for the facility of the 
travelling public over the railways, they ought to devise some other 
means than penal legislation like the one which has been introduced. 
Furthermore, I submit that this Bill is not consistent with the dignity 
Df an all-India legislative enactment and not consistent with the 
iignity of this House to consider. 1 flunk it need not be considered, 
but if the House is so minded and if there are some of us who are in 
favour, let us know public opinion. I would rather have that instead 
of saying that we are the public. 

As regards my friend, Sir Muhammad Yakub's argument, that the 
burden of proving intention is on the prosecution .... 

Sir Muhamniad Yakub i I never used that argument. 

Mr. Amar Nath Dutt: T took down notes, unless of course 1 was 
mistaken. I beg to apologise to Sir Muhammad Yakub. It was Mr. 
Yamin Khan, the learned Ipuler of the United India Party, w]ii> said 
that the burden of proving intention was on the prosecution. Of course 
he is also a lawyer: I am also a lawyer of thirty years’ standing and 
perhaps not altogether inapt. That being so, it would be better ‘f we 
wore before a Court of justice arguing our case and then might 

have given whatever interpretation to suit our case^. Here, wlun we 
are legislating for the people, I think he should not have said that the 
burden of proving intention lies on the prosecution, for section B9 of 
the Indian Penal Code provides that : 

“A person i.s sjiid to can.se an effect voluntarily wlieii ho causes it by means whereby 
1C intended to cause it, or by means, which, at the time of emplovin" those means, 
no knew or had reason to believe to be likely to cause it.” 

^ do not think that intention has to he proved in cases 
of this nature. There is a well known saying that oven the devil himself 
does not know^ the intention of an .act. My Honourable friend has come 
after I have finished. (Laughter.) 

An Honourable Member: Pepeat your arguments! 

Mr, Amar Nath Dat.t* j have already taken much of the time of the 
tiouse and f do acknowledge that at times I brought out certain facts w^hich 
^*re not, strictly speaking, relevant, and I do not wish to traverse the 
same ground which I did in order to please my friend over there : it 
^ould be an injustice to the House. But, in opposing this Bill, T should 
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say that the whole body of [)iib]ic opinion is behind us; the whole of the 
travelling public is behind us. I challenge how many of us, out of 140,* had 
ever occasion to use the alanri chain, and I shall leave it to Dr. Ziauddin 
to calculate in a population of thirty crores, of w’hom one crore may be 
said to be travelling public, to calculate percentage. Without consulting 
railway travelling public, to take this Bill into consideration and have it 
passed today, I cannot agree. A person is said to cause an effect 
voluntarily when he causes it by means whereby be intended to cause it 
or by means wliich, at the time of employing those means, he knew or 
had reason to believe to be likely to cause it. That that intention is 
different from knowledge cannot bo denied; but here we have neither the 
intention nor anytliing of the kind, but we have the words, “If a 
passenger so makes use of, so interferes with such means of communica- 
tion". Tn every case there will be obstruction of traffic, whether it is for 
a lawful purpose or an unlawful purpose, whether it is to annoy or to 
commit robbery, as my friend has experienced over there. . . . 

An Honourable Member : Who? 

Mr. Amar Nath Dutt: Sir Muhammad Yakub. But if he makes use 
with the intention of obstructing the traffiic, he is punished. In the 
original section you will find the words “without reasonable and sufficient 
cause”. I think that will cover every silly use of this alarm chain. I 
do not know what harm is tliere if my friend had used those words even 
if ho thought that sub-clause ( 2 ) was necessary instead of having a higher 
punishment in one section. 

Sir Muhammad Yakub: Put in an amendment to that effect. 

Mr. Amar Nath Dutt: I beg to submit that as I have already said, if 

you are so minded you might have raised the fine of fifty rupees to one 
liundrcd rupees. I may be thinking that I am right in pulling an alarm 
chain, while the Judge may decide otherwise by taking a perverse view of 
tile evidence and when these railway people take it into their heads and 
the police also to prosecute a man, the Judge in our country, who is 
goneralK a man with an executive bias, has generally a fondness for 
conviction. In fact the saying goes, “No conviction, no promotion". 
That being so, I submit, that this Bill should not be considered by this 
Assembly and passed. It can go for circulation in which case, of course^ 
I am willing though rolucitantly to vote for circulation; and I think the 
Honourable Member in charge of this Bill will appreciate the wisdom of 
my suggestion. It is a sort of compromise between my position and 
having it passed now and here. I think there is no harm if the Bill is 

circulated for eliciting public opinion. Really, where is the harm? It 

•not for your convenience that the Bailways exist. 

An Honourable Member : AVhom do vou mean bv vou? 

» • * * 

Mr. Amar Nath Dutt: I don’t mean the Cyhair, but I address tH© 
Treasury Benches through the Chair; it is not for the Government’s 
convenience that all these things have to be enacted, because we must not 
forget the fundamental fact that all these enactments are for the benefit 
of the people, and that they should be enacted by the people and for the 
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benefit of the people. It is not for the benefit of a few servants of the 
Government. Sir, we have found a great improvement in the services 
recently. They are more willing to serve — I do not know whether they 
say so on]^ by words, — but at least they profess that they are really the 
servants of the people. If that is so, T would suggest to the Honourable 
Member in charge to withdraw this Bill, have it re-drafted and in a 
better form, and not to have this unhappy specimen of legislative drafts- 
manship to go forth over the world which will show that “here is the 
Legislative Assembly of India, enacting sub-section after sub-scction, 
adding one section here and another section there'* in a haphazard manner, 
I would ask the Treasury Benches to imitate the draftslmanship employed 
in this great Code, by that great man. Lord Macaulay, I would ask the 
drafter of this measure 

An Honourable Member : Whom do you mean? 

Mr. Amar Nath Dutt : I am not going to name him 


^ An Sonourable Member: Lord Mitchell? 

Mr. Amar Nath Dutt: T would ask to have a better draft before we 
can consider the Bill. In fact, we have our friend, my Leader over there, 
who has drafted the whole Hindu Code (Applause from the Nationalist 
Benches), and, in spite of his presence here, nobody ever thought of him, 
thev perhaps thought that it would be derogatory to their sense of dignity 
if they took into confidence the Opposition Lender regarding the draft of 
a Bill. Tt is with pain and regret that T make this observation and object 
to its provisions. Therefoi'e, T do not agree either with the Statement of 
Objeots and Bensons or with the provisions, and so I oppose this measure 


Khan Bahadur H. M. Wilayatullah . (Central Provinces: Muhara- 
madmi) : Sir. after listening to the many speeches which have been made 
today over this small measure, I think, if there had been a communication, 
eord' in this* House, T would have pulled it (Laughter) to atop this tram 
of the speeches which are going on uninterruptedly, whatever the punish- 
ment might have been for me for so doing. 

An Honourable Member : ^"ou would have lost your pension. 

TChs-n Bahadur H. M. Wilayatullah: No, not for stopping this tram 
here. Sir, the proposition before the House is very simple. Some 
provision is necessary to deal with cases of deliberate mischief-domg. 
shall come to the merits of the Bill later on. 


My friend, Mr. Amar Nath T)utt, just asked the Members of the House 

to sav how manv times they had pulled the chain. T did so twice (A 

Voire- “Eh I”) and T will describe to the House the two occasions on 
which I had to pull the chain. Once I was travelling on Government 
dutv, and the train was to stop at the station of my departure for 
onlv two minutes. T had a ticket. Tt was then raining very Ueavily. 
All the first class carriages were dosed from inside and none would open 
a door for me and the train began to move. I had, to 

a third class compartment and pull the chain. When the r i 

authorities asked me why 1 pulled the chain, I s^aid Biat I had to 
important Government duty and could not stay behind. 
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Mr. Amar Nath Dutt: Were you not prosecuted 9 

Khan Bahadur H. M. Wilayatullah: No. On nnother occasion, when 
the train was about to mo\ e, a passenger unfortunately . forgot to pick 
up bis cliild and left it on the platform. He himself was busy in 
transferring hia luggage into the carriage, and when he entered the 
coinpai^tment and the train started, he discovered that he had left his 
child behind. Tho child was too young and could not even speak, and 
the man began to cry. There was a great noise^ and I looked out to see 
what it was all about. 1 saw that this poor man was quite ready to jump 
out of the carriage. I then shouted at the top of my voice .and beckoned 
to him not to jurnp out and T pulled the chain. These are the two 
occasions on which T had to pull the cord to stop the train. 

The proposition before the House is very simple. Section 108 
punishes with fine only those persons who improperly and without 
sufficient justification pull the chain. Now, when a man with no money 
in his purso is determined to pull the chain, even if you place him 
before a Magistrate, nothing can be recovered from him. Of course, the 
railway people will not be able to get anything out of thw man and 
the Magistrate is equally unable to recover any thing. When the chain 
is pulled again and again, people are put to much inconvenience. Under 
these circumstances, when a man pulls the chain with the deliberate 
intention of obstructing the tra*fli!c, and it can be proved satisfactorily that 
his intention was nothing else, such a person deserves severer punishment. 
You must leave it to the Magistrate to find out whether the case was 
sucli in which there was justification for the man to pull the chain or 
not, and when it is proved that he pulled the chain with the deliberate 
intention of obstructing the traffic, he certainly deserves a more severe 
punishment than what has been provided in law hitherto. Magistrates, 
who have to .administer the law. are better judges of these matters than 
many of the Honourable Members who have no experience of such things. 
When I was in service, several such cases came up before mo in which 
people were produced before me for recovery of penalty and T could 
recover nothing from them. 

'riicre arc certain s(?ctions of tlie Hallway Act under which only money 
can be recovered, and when ibc Railway authorities find that a person 
has no money, ,lliey ask the police to recover it, but they too can do 
notliing in the matter. The man is placed before a Magistrate who tdso 
can do nofliing and the offender is let go. In a case like the one con- 
teni])lated in this now snb-scction to section 108, wlien a maG intentionally 
ljulls tlu'. communication cord with the object of obstructing the traffic, I 
think there slioiild be a more severe form of punishment than is ordinarily 
awarded under section 108 and a sentence of imprisonment w'ould be 
appropriate. I, therefore, support this measure. 

Mr. K. C Neogy : Sir, within barely 24 hours, this House has been 
called upon to consider a second small Bill seeking a small amendment of 
the Railway Act. Evidently the Honourable Member in charge is a 
believer in small doses of legislation, so far as the Railway Act is con- 
cerned. For aught I know, he may be a believer in Homeopathy, but 1 
may tell him that when the medicines are of high potency, the doses, how- 
ever small they may be, must not be repeated too frequently. Tf it is done 
it is liable to destroy the confidence of the patient in the Doctor, and 
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that is a very serious result which I do not want to contemplate with refer- 
ence to my Honourable friend, the Member in charge .... 

/ 

An Eonourable Member: I’he Doctor has not yet spoken. 

Mr. K. 0. Neogy: The Doctor is there in charge of tlie Bill. If the 
Bill is short, the Honourable Member’s speeches both yesterday and today, 
in support of these small measures, have been as beautifully short. Now, 
what rny Honourable friend, said today was more or less a iniraphrase of 
what we have got in the Statement of Objects and Reasons. Numerous 
cases have arisen w'hich require the tightening up of the alarm chain. That 
is more or less the Government position. Now, this Statement of Objects 
and Reasons, to w'liich my Honourable friend is signatory, bears the date 
22nd November, 1932. My Honourable friend, — sympathise with him, — 
is new to the Department. He was away from the country for a pretty 
long time, and within a few weeks of his arrival here he was called upon 
to put his signature to this Statement of Objects and Reasons, and perhaps 
lie had no opportunity at the time to go into the matter as carefully as we 
at least on this side of the House would wish. It bears the date 22nd 
November, 1932, and says '‘Numerous cashes have recently occurred”. 
Now, we have got to interpret the word “recently” with reference to that 
date. It has already been asked as to when was the last case reported. 

C m the Hf)nourable Member give this House a list of the cases together 
with the dates, showing also the different parts of the country where they 
occurred, and where and when was the last case? Is it a continuing evil? 
That is a very legitimate question which has not yet be'en answered. Then 
there is the question, how many of these cases were taken up to Courts 
of law and with what result; what observations were made by the presiding 
officers of those Courts of law with reference ho the -adequacy or the inade- 
quacy of the punishment as provided under the existing law; in how many 
cases was the maximum penalty imposed, and in how many such cases the 
offence was repeated? These are questions which require to bo looked into 
before any one on this side can be expected to give his assent to such a 
measure. My Honourable friend, I dare say, is conversant with all the 
aoctions that are to be found in this Chapter which deals with Penalties 
and Offences. He has chosen one particular section for amendment. 
Now, may I draw his attention to one other section, namely, section 121, 
which runs to this effect : 

“Tf a person wilfully obstructs or impedes any railway servant in the discharge of 
his duties, he shall he punished with fine which may* extend to one hundred rupees.” 

There is no imprisonment provided under this section. The evil which my 
Honourable friend is anxious to attack is the obstruction of traffic. It is 
of very little consequence as to whether that traffic is obstructed by 
obstructing a railway official, — may bo the guard, may be the driver of the 
train, — or by pulling the communication cord. Supposing someone, in 
order to obstruct traffic, obstructs the driver ofi a train, he is punishable 
under section 121. The result is the same — ^the train cannot move. In 
tliat case, the only penalty provided is a fine up to Rs. 100. But, here, 
in this case, the Honourable Member is not satisfied, because perhaps he 
attaches some kind of sanctity to the communication cord. Communica- 
tion cords must not be lightly tampered with, — ^that perhaps Is his attitude. 
It does not matter whether something else leads to the very same result. 
1 understand, because I was not here during the November Session, that 
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my Honourable friend is a great believer in the principles of reciprocity. 
Now, this Chapter of the llailway Act, to which d have made reference, 
mentions in the various sections not only offences that may be committed 
by the ]aiblic as against any railway aiitliorilies, but there are also offences 
specified ‘>f wliicli the railway authorities themselves may be guilty. There 
is one particular section to which T would like to draw my Honou^’able 
friend’s attention, and that is section 102, which is being violated every 
day of our life by almost every railway man who is in charge of a train. 
On grounds of reciprocity, I would like to liave the law tightened up, so 
far as that is concerned. T will just read out the section ; 

“If <1 railway servant com])!?!* or attempts to comi)el or causes any passenger to 
enter a compartment which already contains the maximum number of passengers 
exhibited therein or thereon, he shall be punished with fine which may extend to 
Ks. 20.” 

Now, Sir, is it not our common experience that if prosecutions were 
undertaken, there could bo any number of prosecutions launched every day 
throughout India under this particular section? I am sure that ray 
Honourablo friiMul, Mr. Joshi, who has made a special study of the 
grii'vances of third class passengers, will have sometliijig to say in support 
of this contention of mine. Now, supjmsing — why supposing, it is a fact, 
that no! withstanding this provision of the law, railway servants have never 
cared to diseliarge their duties as contemplated under this particular sec- 
lion. T can as well argue that the ])enalty ])r(>vided there does not frighten 
th(' railway official, and when the penally is only a maximum fine of twenty 
rupees, lie knows that he can with impunity break this pai’ticular provision 
of llie law. Now, supposing 1 wca’e to demand, on grounds of reciprocity, 
in w]ii(*li my TTonourable friend is a believer, that this provision also should 
b(- (iglitened up, that is to say, if a I’ailway official is found to be guilty 
under this section nioi*c than once, lie should be sent to prison for a term 
of nionlbs, and, if the offence goes on unchecked, even the Hononrablo 
]\I(Mnber in cliarge should not be above the law and he should be put into 
prison. 

My Honourablo friend, Mr. Wilavatullab, has given his personal testi- 
mony, his personal experience about this chain pulling business. T myself 
had unfortunately on one occasion to stop the train, but 1 am not going t;> 
I’cljih' to the House the circumstances in which I had to do it. T am 
certainly pi-epai’ed to say, however, that T did pnll the communication cord 
on that ])ai'ticnlar’ occasion with the definite intention of obstructing traffic. 
If I were not in ii position to obstruct the traffic, nay whole object would 
have been 1of4;. I wanted to obstruct traffic by impeding the progress of 
the train and that certainly is lire result that one intends — the obstruction 
of traffic. T do not want to relate the particulars of the case, because T 
may be n(!ciised of being pr ejudiced. T will refer to another incident where 
T was merely n witness. It was about three years ago when T was on my 
way to Simla to attend the Session of the Legislative Assembly. In the 
8arr>e train, though in a different compartment from mine, there happened 
to travel a responsible member of an all-India Service. He was going up 
to Simla on official duty. He had just been asked to proceed to Europe 
for snecial study of some kind. ■ Hte had to sail within a week and he wa,s 
asked to see his official superior before he sailed. When the train arrived 
at the Tundia Junction, he was met by a party of his friends. He naturally 
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^ot down from the train and talked to his friends on the platform. Just 
when the train was about to atart, he came back and found that all his 
iuggsge was strewn about the platform, and when he looked about, he found 
that there were some white faces in tlie compartment which had been so 
far tenanted by him. The train was about to start. With the help of his 
friends, who had come to see him, he managed to put in his liiggage and 
he somehow scrambled into the compartment. Within barely half a minute 
of that, the train w'as pulled up with a jerk. I had not kjiown anything 
about these incidents till the tram had been pulled up. The train had not 
yet left the platform and the whole lot of the railway cfhcials, white and 
semi-white, trooped into the compartment and tliere was a great row 
created. I was wondering wliether anything serious had happened, whether 
soiriebody had been murdered. When I got out, I found that the whole 
lot of the railway ofhcials were threatening that Indian official with prose- 
(!ution for stopping the train. When 1 could go sufficiently near him 
and as(!ertain tlic facts, T was told that as soon as he had got into the 
comparfment, lie was about to be assaulted by one of the white mem who 
had got into the train at that station, but this explanation would not satisfy 
the railway officials. J understood tliat his luggage was thrown out on 
the ])latform witli the help of the railway officials themselves, because 
these poo])le were friends of those railway officials, and now the Indian 
official was about to be dragged down from the train. Meanwhile the police 
were called in. I found that in this case the police were more reasonable 
than usual. Wlien they came in, they took down the statement of this 
r)fficial and allowed lurn to go. So this is how that official was enabled to 
see his official superior in time for him to catch the boat by which he was 
to leave on official duty. This incident is particularly relevant to clause 
3 of the l^ill which seeks to give the power to arrest without warrant not 
iTit'rely to police officers, but also to railway officials. What would have 
happened in this case, supposing this power had been granted to the railway 
officials? They would have dragged down from the train this official and 
he could not have seen liis official superior in time. In view of these 
circumstances, I am sure, that the Honourable Membei* expects too much 
if he really counts on tlie support of this side of the House. 

Mr. Lalchand Navalxai : Sir, I am sure, I will not give an opportunity to 
tlie Chair to pull the alanri chain in order to ask me to be relevant on this 
Bill. I must say that I have very grave misgivings with regard to this 
little Bill. We have a precision in the Bailway Act which was enacted in 
1890. Under section 108, it is provided: “if a passenger, without reason- 
able and sufficient cause, makes use of or interferes with any means 
provided by a railway administration for commimication This has been 
paraphrase^ by the railway by putting a notice underneath the alarm chain 
in the carriages to say “penalty for improper use of the alarm”. These 
words “improper use” have been misconstrued many a time and the provi- 
sions of this section 108 have been abused so many times. On that 
account, it is very,jiecessary to see that no amendments should be made 
to cause more trouble than what people are experiencing already. 

Instances have been given where this trouble and inconvenience have 
been given to passengers. Two instances have been quoted by nay Honour- 
able friend on rny left which showed, how'ever, that, the occasion for 
pulling the chain was very necessary and very innocent, but there have 
been cases where there is a doubt as to bow the railway authorities or .even 
the MagietTate would construe the particular occasion on which tins chain 
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is pulled. I will give personal instances. I was returning from Ceylon^ 
There 1 happened to buy a shaving brush wdiich w^as made of rubber. It 
was a nice one. 1 liked it, but I paid Bs. 5 only for it. While I was^ 
travelling in tJie train, it slipped out of my hand and w^ent down. I very 
much liked that it should uot go. I then thought of pulling the alarm 
chain, but there was a doubt in my mind. I knew that the railway 
authorities had been misconstruing the meaning of section 108. So I 
had to forego that brush, and did not pull the chain. There I treated the 
matter very cautiously, but there are people who would say why, in a 
matter like this, the alarm chain should not be pulled. In my own 
opiiiion, I feel that on an occasion like that, it would have been proper to 
pull th(' alarm chain. There was another instance where a great row was 
(a*eated. T was travelling with my servant and when T came to Samasata, 
there were two trains for Delhi. One was to go direct and the other via 
Bhatiiida. I was in the train which was going to Lahore direct and my 
servant got down on the platform and, when the train moved, he just got 
in. On liis entering, persons in the compartment asked him where he was 
going. said lie was going to Delhi, wdierenpon they told him that train 
going io Dcllii was higher up on the opposite side. The train had moved 
by this time and, at that time, the boy, out of anxiety, jumped out and 
fell flat on the platform. Just coincidently T found that the boy had 
jumped out of the train and I pulled the chain. Fortunately the boy 
had not been hit hard. When the train stopped, the boy was taken in, 
but the guard created a great row. He said it was not a proper use of the 
chain. 

An Honourable Member: Were you prosecuted? 

* Mr, Lalchand Navalrai: T was not prosecuted. Better sense prevailed 
and arlvisers like you told that they would be befooling themselves. The 
point is not whether a man is prosecuted or not. The point is whether 
the clause is likely to be abused or not. The main point that one has got 
to look to, when enacting a clause which is vague and loose, is whether 
there is any danger of its misuse and, it is for this reason, that I object to 
this Bill being taken into consideration, j 

Sir, in section 108, the words are: 

“When a passenger, without reasonable and snfTicient cause, makes u.'<e of,” etc. 

The wror^s in this clause are : 

“whoever with the intention of obstructing the traffic”, 
pulls the chain. 

Now, the doing of . a certain thing without reasonable and just cause 
would certainly amount here to obstructing the traffic, and, therefore, 
why should it. luot bc considered that even though there exists the wwd 
“intention” in this clause to which I am just coming, yet, w^hen the 
object is .to obstruct the traffic, any one coming under the clutches of 
section. 108 can equally come under the purview of this clause. Therefore, 
this clause is not happily worded and this clause is not aimed at securing 
the object wdth which this amendment is sought to be enacted. 

• Now,, let .me come, to the Bill itself. «r, you find that here the 
words navd be'en put that “Whoever makes '.use of the c6mmunidati<>n 
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alann chain with the intention of obstructing the traffic”. Now, that is 
too general and would include many incidents. What is the real intention 
of the Government in asking for this amendment? For that, we must 
go to the Statement of Objects and Reasons and there we find that there 
the object is different, but that when a general term is used in the Bill 
itself, the object is absolutely departed from. So the Bill becomes more 
elastic than intended to be passed. 

Mr. K. Ahmed (Rajshahi -Division : Muhammadan Rural) : Why did 
you not give notice of an amendment? 

Mr. Lalchand Navalrai: It is not a question of amendments. I think 
the whole Bill should be overhauled. In the Statement of Objects and 
Reasons, we find it stated : 

‘^Numerous cases have recently occurred of misuse of the means of communication 
between passengers and the railway servants in charge of a train for the purpose of 
paralyzing the train service.** 

Now, if the phraseology ” whoever paralyses the train services will be 
punished with imprisonment” had been used, there would have been some 
sense, but to say, “with the intention of obstrueting the traffic” would 
mean anything and everything and^ on that account, to inflict a punish- 
ment up to six montlis* imprisonment is absolutely cruel and inhumane. 
Then, Sir, it seems to me that the enactment goes too far when it provides 
such stringent penalties, for instance, “imprisonment of six months” 
and makes the offence non-bail able and cognizable — cognizable not only 
by the police, but cognizable by even a railway servant or any person 
deputed by a railway servant or the police. Now such stringency belongs 
only to the Ordinances that have been now-a-days in vogue and in the 
emergent Bills which have been passed by this House — under what cir- 
cMimstamjcs the country knows; but, to make a law like this for ordinary 
circumstances, by way of an ordinary statute which is to remain per- 
manently, is absolutely wrong. 

Sir, it seems to me that what Government really contemplate or have 
in view is to meet the non-co-operation or the civil disobedience or the 
terrorist movements and probably this is one of the Bills which is aimed 
at stopping their activities. So far it may be all right. But, Sir, may 
I ask, is it conceivable that people in general have got so mad that 
everyone would be coming round and pulling the chain in order to stop 
the railway traffic? No. It would be only those particular people who 
may be in that movement tliat may sometimes do it, and for the matter 
of that, certain boys with imrhature minds might come and do such things. 
Now, to meet such rare contingencies, would the Government like that 
a general enactment should be made, and that also of a permanent 
character? If a Bill were aimed specifically at such persons and if an 
appropriate Bill were before tjie House, I think the House, if satisfied 
that such cases are numerous, would look at such a Bill with sympathy, 
but until such a case was made out and a separate Bill introduced for 
^ha^ particular purpose, to punish people at large generally under this 
Bill for so-called obstruction of the traffic is not fair or correct. 

Sir, a point was raised that between this Bill and section 108 of the 
Railway Act there is a difference, and I am not surprised that my Honour- 
able mend, Mr. Yamin Khan — ^who is not present now— oh, I see he k 
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present, but not in his seat— took up the brief for tlie prosecuting officers 
and said that as it has been provided in this Bill that an intention has 
to be proved, tjovermneut would do that. But, Sir, we know in such 
cases very often the accused have been made to prove their intention^ as 
BOOH as it is merely proved that the chain was used. 

Mr. Muhammad Yamin Khan: The words in the proposed section are 
“with the intention of 

Mr, Lalchand Navalrai: The Honourable Member should not think 
that l have not understood the section. Let me develop my point. Sir, 
wliat 1 moan to say is that even though this clause pre-supposes an 
intention to be proved, yet, in practice, as soon as they have shown in 
Court that there was no sufficient or reasonable cause for the act, they 
presume a prima facie case for intention made out, and what reply will my 
Honourable friend then make? In the Court, as soon as it is proved that 
such (in act has been done by the accused without sufficient or reasonable 
cause, it is very likely, the burden will at once be thrown on the accused 
to prove, his own intention, — and, Bir, I ask, is it not very difficult? 
Take the case of the man who has pulled the chain. They take him 
to Court, and the |)rosec*utor puts in the plea that he has done it without 
reasonable or sufficient cause: certainly the accused will be asked to say 
what intention he had. So, it is not an easy thing to say that, because 
the word “intention” has been put in the clause, the prosecution will be 
§0 wise to say to the Magistrate, “wc do not press the cojse, because 
wo liavo not proved the intention”. They will generally say that the 
intention is a matter within the knowledge of the accused, and may refer 
to section 105 of tlio Evidence Act. My Honourable friend from Meerut 
knows law and he knows that, under section 105 of the Evidence Act, 
when a particular thing is within the knowledge of a particular man, he 
must proven it. Tlie Honourable the Law Member has oid many occasioiis 
taken shelter in matters like this under section 105. Sir, what I mean to 
urge is that by only inserting the word “intention”, the mischief of the 
4 pm been removed. Under these circumstances 1 am 

against this Bill unless it is overhauled and the strict and loose 
provisions are taken away with regard to the offence being non-bailable 
and cogni/ablc. As T have pointed out by narrating several cases, if this 
clause had been thus amended at that time, as it is now being sought to 
be amended, there would have been so much difficulty. The policeman 
could have arrested on the spot and the man would have been asked to 
prove his intention in the Court. 

Then, Sir, with regard to the question of circulation, the Honourable 
Member from Meerut considers that the suggestion of circulation by my 
Honourable friend, Mr. Maswood Ahmad, is a senseless one. On tho 
contrary, I maintain that it is full of sense. The Honourable Member 
from Meerut was not able to imagine the reasons for its circulation. There 
are two outstanding reasons for its circulation which would appeal to 
anyone. It will be acknowledged that this is not an ordinary law. It 
will not apply to anybody and everybody. It will apply only to those 
pople who, under the present movement, have been doing that mischief, 
but that disease is not prevalent among all the sections of the railways. 
It may be found an some terrorist country -where; such an Act may prove 
of some use to Government, But* to 'find out' whioh are * those *»Bectiops 
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and in what places this Act should be applied can be done only by means 
of circulation. You must have the opinions of people to find out as to 
which part of the country this Act should be applied. The second reason 
why this Bill should be circulated is that this legislation must have some 
age; it should not be for all time. If an emergency has arisen and this 
legislatioti is required because of the civil disobedience movement, then 
let it be for some fixed period. I, therefore, submit that there is every 
justification for the circulation of this Bill and if the circulation is not 
going to be agreed to by Government, then there are clear reasons for 
throwing out this measure. 

Several Eonoiirable Members: The question may now be put. 

Mr. Deputy President (Mr. B. K Shanmukham Chetty) : The Honour- 
able Sir Joseph Bhore. 

Dr. Ziauddin Ahmad: On a point of order, Sir. In a measure like 
this, I think full liberty ought to be given to the Members to express 
their views, because there is going to be a great departure in the procedure. 

Mr. Deputy President (Mr. E. K. Shanmukham Chetty) : I thought 
everybody had spoken. 

Dr. Ziauddin Ahmad: I want to speak. 

Mr. Deputy President (Mr. E. K. Shanmukham Chetty) : The Honour- 
able Member is quite welcome to speak. 

Dr. Ziauddin Ahmad: Sir, any person, who would write the history 
of communications of the world in future, will have to begin a new chapter 
from the 7th February, 1933, on account of new departure we are making 
today. T have never seen in any regulations dealing with communications 
in any country that the breaches of those regulations are punishable with 
imprisonment: they are always punishable by fines. The present Bill 
is really a new departure in the history of the communications of the whole 
world. " Before I develop my argument, I would like to narrate a story. 
A person lost his fowl and he waa weeping and crying. His neighbours 
went to him and asked him why he was crying so much for the loss of 
only one fowl ; they would compensate by subscription. Then ho said : 
*‘It is not only the loss of the fowl for which I am weeping, but the 
Angel Gabriel has seen the house and we do not know what will happen 
tomorrow”. I" will tell you why I have given that story. I know it very 
well and mv distinguished friend, Sir Joseph Bhore, also knows it equally 
well that the President of the Eailway Conference recommended that 
if a person be found to be travelling wuthout a ticket, he should be 
imprisoned. It was Sir George Eainy, for whom we have great admira-. 
tion, who stood out, and never allowed a legislation of that kind to he 
moved in this House. I know, several representations have been made 
by various Eailway Administrations for the incorporation of imprisonment 
for breaches of Eailway rules. This measure is the first attempt to 
enlarge the scope of the Indian Penal Code by punishing the breaches of 
Railway rules by imprisonment. I first brush aside the argument that 
this Bill is brought in the name of law and order. I maintain that the 
pretence of “law and order” and the “non-co-operation movement” has 
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been simply brought in to get the votes of certain individuals whose faith 
is that anything which is done in the name of law and order ought to be 
supported. If this legislation were necessary because of the civil dis- 
obedience movement, it ought to have been brought in as a temporary 
provision and not in the Railway Act, but in the Indian Penal Code. 
But this legislation is going to be a permanent one and is intended really 
to shelter the weak administration of the railw’ay officers. What they 
cannot do by means of wise administration, they want to do by an 
alteration in the Indian Penal Code. May I ask, Sir, why the ohcuna 
are provided for ? Are they not provided for the comforts of the passengers ? 
Or, are they provided to send the people to jails? If they are provided 
for the comfort of the passengers and they do not like to use them 
properly, then by all means take them away. Let them be put only 
in such compartments where they are most needed, like the First and 
Second Class compartments and in the Ladies compartments. If there 
IS a sufficiently large number of cases where these chains have been 
misused, then take them away altogether as a provisional measure and 
see how the public takes it. My Honourable friend, Mr. Amar Nath 
Dutt, has asked me to calculate, but nobody can calculate without any 
data. No figures and facts are given to us. Neither the Honourable 
Sir Joseph Bhore nor any of the supporters of the Bill has made out any 
case. The only argument which fhe Honourable Member himself has 
advanced is that one man was found to have used the chain 11 times 
on a particular line in one month. If the officials had any humour about 
them, they would have at once removed the chain in that particular line 
and awaited for the results. Probably wiser counsel and public opinion 
would have stopped this thing for ever. If, however, this mania of 
pulling tlie chain had spread all over the railway lines, then there would 
have been some justification for a measure like this. In that case it 
ought to have been considered at the time of the amendment in the 
Indian Penal Code .and not as an alteration in the Railway Act. 

I would also like to point out another thing. If in the railway 
cornpartments you put notices that the penalty for the wrong use of the 
chain will be .a fine of Bs. 50 and an imprisonment of six months, it will 
give room for propaganda against railway travelling. People who are 
against Government will misguide ignorant village people by preaching 
that if a man travels by rail, he will bo imprisoned. Look into notices. 
The result will be that the uneducated villagers will give up travelling 
by rail and there will bo a loss of revenue to Bailw-ays. Then this bad 
enactment will be followed by an Ordinance which is sure to be issued 
when people will, carry on pr(>paganda on these lines, and all these on 
account of the fact that the Honourable Members on the Treasury Benches 
have got no humour about them. They should have dealt wisely in one 
case and tried the experiment of removing the chain altogether and seen 
the salutary effect of that. 

Many Honourable Members gcave illustrations of definite cases. I will 
also give an illustration and I will take the case of the Bengal and North 
Western Railway which is so popular with the Treasurv Benches, and 
so unpopul^ on this side. This particular line is famous for overcrowding 
the compartments ; that is to say, a compartment intended for 10 
passe^ers very often carries 20, and there are passengers to be found 
On the foot boards and also on the top of carriages. You know that 
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no railway servant was ever punished for this breach of the law, namely, 
allowing a compartment to be filled in with more passengers than the 
maximum. Though they have been deliberately guilty of forcing more 
people into a compartment, no penal or departmental step was ever taken. 
If anyone sees passengers travelling on the top of a carriage and 
intentionally pulls the chain to stop the train, will he or will he not be 
guilty, under the Act, of committing a crime? Certainly he has inten- 
tionally impeded the traffic and would certainly come under the purview 
of this particular provision: Therefore, cases like this would arise. 

Again, several cases have been quoted by my friend, Mr. Neogy, and 
my friend, Khan Bahadur Wilayatullah. I ask both of them whether 
they would have pulled the chain in those exceptional conditions had 
there been a notice in the compartment that they would be punished, 
not only with fine, but also with imprisonment which may extend to 
six months. I dare say that even in good cases they would probably 
refrain, because there they would not incur the risk. The very object 
of the existence of chains would have been lost. 

Sir, I give one reason why we press for circulation. This particular 
thing is provided for the comfort of the people and not for the comfort 
of Railway Administration; and it the people themselves are not prepared 
to have them, you had better remove these chains altogether. Therefore, 
the right measure is to ask the people themselves whether they are 
prepared to have legislation on tliia particular subject or whether they 
can use their own moral force to stop the people from pulling tliese alarm 
chains. I think this is a point on winch public opinion will be very 
valuable. If the measure is really intended to meet the Congress acti- 
vities, — I very much doubt, whether it is the Congress activity, — the 
penalty of fine will really have more deterrent effect than sending them 
to jail. The Congress volunteers court imprisonment and they say that 
they have no means of subsistence in this world, but they find some kind 
of living in jail and hence they would welcome it. Therefore, I suggest 
that if a fine of Rs. 50 was not sufficient, T thought the first course for 
the Honourable Member was to increase the fine to Rs. 100 and not 
to make history. 

It is the first occasion in the history of communications of the world 
that a breach of rules of communication would be punishable with im- 
prisonment. I appeal to this House once more that wo should not make 
ourselves the laughing stock of the world and we should not show to the 
world that our administration is so rotten that pulling the railway chain 
is punishable with imprisonment. Take a better view' of tlie whole 
situation; if certain persons for a certain time lose their head, there 
ought to be other methods of meeting the situation instead of having 
a permanent enactment and creating a new' precedent. With these 
words, I support the motion for circulation. 

Mr. N. N. Anklesaria (Bombay Northern Division : Non-Muhammadan 
Rural) : Sir, the amusing irrelevancies and the fantastic arguments 
addressed from the other side leave me absolutely unconvinced about the 
justification or the reason for this motion for circulation. I can under- 
stand a 'proposition for circulating a measure if there is any conceivable 
difference of opinion about the policy or the principle involved in a Bill. 
But so far as the policy or principle involved in this Bill is concerned, 

I submit there can possibly be no two opinions. Sir, every Honourable 
Member of this House and, I believe, every sane person in this country^ 
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will agree with the proposition that attempts to paralyse the railway 
traffic must be dealt • with, and dealt with firmly and effectively; and' 

1 ask, how can you deal with this offence fiimly and effectively except 
by imposing a punishment which would really prove deterrent? 

Sir, it has been said that this Bill will involve either the innocent 
or the inadvertent user of the chain, but a mere cursory glance at clause 

2 of the Bill will convince anybody who has got the slightest knowledge 
of law that this is not the case. There is a very clear provision about 
intention of the accused person wlio is to be hauled up before a Court of 
law. Unless and until the prosecution proves that intention, the accused 
cannot possibly be convicted. Sir, I challenge the Honourable Members 
who have opposed this Bill to prepuce one single instance in which an 
innocent or inadvertent user of the chain has ever been punished; on 
the other hand, scores of instances are on record in which a clear attempt 
to paralyse railway traffic can be seen. And, I think. Sir, the section 
of the Eailway Act which provided for punishment by fine only contained 
a serious lacuna, and, in the present circumstances of the country, 
Government would have been guilty of a serious dereliction of their duty 
’f they had not tried to fill it up by this legislation. 

It is said that it is an enactment to deal with a mere temporary evil. 
But I ask the other side if anybody on the other side can guarantee that 
the evil, which this Bill seeks to deal with, is only a temporary evil and 
not a permanent concomitant of human nature like all other evils dealt 
with under our penal laws which depend on human volition. It is said 
that ordinary experience shows tliat a man has simply to be brought up 
before a Magistrate and it has simply to be proved that lie pulled the 
alarm chain so that the Magistrate can immediately convict him. That 
may be the experience of many of tlie Honourable Members who have 
spoken against the Bill, but that is an argument not against the law 
to be embodied in the Bill; that is our argument against the Magistrates 
who administer the law, and that is perfectly irrelevant to the present 
discussion. With these words, I support the motion of the Honourable 
the Railway Member. 

Sir Hari Singh Goui (Central Provinces Hindi Divisions: Non- 
Muhammadan) : Sir, from the attitude of Honourable Members who have 
spoken on this Bill, it must be obvious by this time to the Honourable 
the Commerce Member that there in very strong opposition to this Bill 
and tliat it is not wholly groundless. I shall very briefly state for the 
consideration of the Honourable Member three objections which I see 
before me and, I am sure, that the Honourable the Commerce Member 
will jiause before precipitating a division on his motion that this Bill bo 
taken into consideration. 

I understand and the Honourable the Commerce Member has made 
no secret of the fact that the primary object of this legislation is to cope 
v/ith a nuisance connected with the civil disobedience movement. A very 
largo number of ca»es are said to have occurred. I shall assume . thw 
those cases have occurred; but who were the offenders? The offenders 
in tho'se cases were people connected with the civil disobedience 
movement and the pulling of chain waa one of those acts which those 
who had launched on the civil disobedience movement resorted! to for the 
purpose — do not know what — , but they will say f6r the purp6ije' of 
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bringing the Government into contempt or for paralyring the Government. 

If that was their intention, it wag certainly not their intention to causa 
obstruction to traffic. Within the narrow limits of those terms, as will ba 
presented by a lawyer and judged by the High Court, if the case went up- 
before a High Court, and the Crown Counsel said “The accused in the 
dock had the intention of obstructing the traffic/^ and the accused in tha 
dock said “My Lord, I have had no such intention at all: I had the 
intention of pulling this^ chain for the purpose of bringing the whole of 
your administration into contempt and, so far as possible, paralyse it. 
But I have the very best of wishes for traffic, and this is only one of the 
ways in which I can draw public attention to a grievance from which I 
and others, who think with me, suffer". Could any High Court say that 
this was hie primary intention — to cause obstruction to the traffic? My 
Iriend, the Honourable the Law Member, will understand me that the 
criminal jurisprudence takes note of the primary intention, what is 
called the mens rea, and, if that primary intention was not to cause 
obs/truction to traffic, it will cause a great deal of difficulty in the working 
of this section, and the difficulty would be enhanced by the fact that the 
offence being triable by any Magistrate and the punishment being for six 
months#, the case would not go to the High Court exceipt on revision. The 
ordinary forum for the hearing of appeals would be either a Firat ClasR 
Magistrate or a District Magistrate. That is the first question that you 
have to take into consideration. It is a highly technical objection, I 
grant, but, after all, we have to deal with all tlie objections that occur 
to us in connection with this Bill. 

Now, the second point that has been made by several speakers from 
these benclujs is that in all countries — and I happen to know of at least 
half a dozen countries — ^the pulling of the communication cord for no 
sufficient canso is visited with a penalty of, say, £5 or E-s. 50 aa it is 
the case here, it is regarded as one of those delicts for which this penalty 
is considered to be sufficient. T fully realise what the Honourable the 
Commerce Member said. He said: “We have cashes on record where the 
penalty is not sufficiently deterrent, and, therefore, we wish now to 
enhance the penalty". I ask the Honourable the Commerce Member to 
consider for one moment this fact: if the penalty of fifty rupees was not 
sufficiently deterrent, should he not have for subsequent offences provided 
for enhanced penalty? In all the bye-laws and regulations — and this is 
more or less a railway bye-law which is going to be enacted — ^for all 
recurring and repeated violations of certain rules, for example, under tho 
municipal law or in the various other laws, enhanced penalty is provided. 
For example, if you pull the cord for the firs/t. time, you pay fifty rupees; 
if you go to a gambling den for the first time and arc caught, you are 
fined five rupees; but if vou are caught again in the gambling den or 
pull the cord again, the penalty is raised to twice or thrice or four times 
the amount. But this Bill which proposes to raise per sal him the 
ponaltv from 50 rupees to the maximum of six months is, I think, far 
too drastic! and, T think, unjustifiable in the circumstances of the case. 
The punishment must be deterrent, but it must not be vindictive. This 
hordo^’s on the vindictive when you provide a maximum punishment of six 
months. That i» the second objection. 

The third objection is the objection of gross and unfair inconvenience 
to the travellers. You must remember. Sir, that we haVe about 40,000 
miles of railways m this country; and a man may be a resident, I will' 
Ray, of Bombay, and he may be caught somewhere in the backwciods of 
Assam pulling the communication chain. Any railway servant — vide the 
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Statement of Object*# and Reasons — a porter, fireman and, for the matter 
ot that, any menial has got the right to arrest him without a warrant and 
detain him" and hand him over to the nearest Magistrate for trial. He 
goes before the Magistrate and you have the evidence of the man on the 
spot that he hug committed this offence of intentionally cauwng obstruc- 
tion to traffic. Now, he is far from his homo, thousands of miles away; 
he has not got the meansi of defending himself; and the result of 
that would bo that, in a very large number of cases, instead of proceeding 
to his destination, his travel will be interrupted and a case launched 
against him. Now, if he had intentionally cau&ed obstruction to the 
traffic, he deserves to bo pulled up, and what is more, he deserves to be 
punished. But suppose some man, — and we have such men as jacks in 
office, — suppose such a man catches hold of him for no reason whatever, 
because the man is perhaps rude to him or he has got into the bad books 
of one of these menials at the railway station and says: “I catch you, 
because you liave pulled the chain”, — of course, he pulled the train, that 
is perfectly right, but he pulled the cord for a reasonable cause and the 
menial says: ‘No, you have done it to obstruct the traffic’: then there 
ig an altercation resulting in the man being seized and handed over to 
the nuigistracy for trial. He may be acquitted ; if he is guilty, hei will be 
convicted and then there is* an end of it, but the danger of an innocent 
man being caught and handed over to the magistracy in cases of this kind 
by irresponsible railway servants is the danger which haa to be guarded 
against, and I wish to ask as to what safeguard there is in this Bill against 
the frivolous and vexatious use of this Act by an irresponsible railway 
servant. And, that is what is at the back of the minds of many of my 
Honourable friends^ on this side. This may be used ag an engine of 
oppression in the hands of an irresponsible railway servant, and some 
provision should be made agains4} the abuse of the Act. I, therefore, 
think that the objections which have been rai&ied, and which seem to me 
tc> be weighty, are worthy of consideration, and I would ask the Honour- 
able the Commerce Member to let this Bill stand over till he has reflected 
upon the value of those objections and provided against them. It may be 
that by lobbying with some of the Members who have these apprehen- 
sions he may be able to overcome their apprehensions and that a modus 
virendi may be reached, when the object of the Honourable the Com- 
merce Member would be achieved and the reasonable apprehensions of 
Honourable Members on this side allayed. T do not think this is a Bill 
of ftiillicicnt importance upon which the Honourable the Commerce 
.Member should make it a point of honour to precipitate a division either 
for the purpose of passing or for reference to a Select Committee. This 
is one of those measures in which my advice to the Honourable the 
Commerce Member will be fesfina Icjife, and I, therefore, think that the 
Honourable the Commerce Member will be ill advised in pushing on with 
this Bill. Now’, it is a late hour, and I would ask the Honourable the 
C.^ommcrcc Member to take time to consider as to how he can improve 
upon the various objections to which this Bill is subject. 


The last point that was made by one Honourable Member which must 
not he dismisjsed from our siglit is that the Bill has been drawn up in 
view of the civil disobedience movement. We had an ad hoc legislation 
in November last to deal with this movement. If this was one of the 
methods of disseminating civil disobedience, I should have thought that 
it would be made a part of the temporary measure. I do not think the 
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trouble would ever have grown to larger dimensions independently of the 
civil disobedience movement. The Bailways have been in existence here 
for a long number of years, and it is only in connection with the civil 
disobedience movement that this Bill has become necessary. We hope 
that the civil disobedience movement has not come to stay and, if that 
be so, I do not see why this Bill should find a permanent place upon the 
Statute-book. All these are questions that require examination, and till 
that examination, is made, I would ask the Honourable the Commerce 
Member not to hurry on with the Bill. 

Mr. S. 0. Sen (Bengal National Chamber of Commerce: Indian 
Commerce) : Sir, I am sorry I have to oppose this Bill both as regards 
it being taken into consideration as well as the motion for circulation. I 
am really sorry that I have to move the rejection of the Bill which has 
been introduced by my friend, the Honourable the Commerce Member, 
for whom I have got the greatest respect. My objections are, firstly, 
that no case has been made out for the incorporation permanently in the 
Eailway Act of a provision of this nature. The Honourable Member 
stated that there was a growing menace about the pulling of the 
communication cord in Bailways. We have not heard of any. I remem- 
ber that about a year and a half ago, during the early part of the civil 
disobedience moy^inent, certain local trains, — and not mails or express 
trains, — ^between Bandel and Calcutta on the East Indian Bailway were 
stopped by some persons, but since then I have not heard of any such cases. 
Probably the Honourable the Commerce Member will be able to give us 
more instances of the misuse of the pulling of the communication cord, 
but to my knowledge there are none, and, therefore, my first objection 
is that no case has been made out for the introduction of this measure. 

Secondly, what is meant by this clause, namely, “if a passenger so 
makes use of or so interferes with such means of communication with the 
intention of obstructing traSic“V Now, the cord is there for obstructing 
traffic. Traffic has been defined in the Bailways Act, and, therefore, 
the meaning of “obstructing traffic*' .will be with reference to such 
definition. Now, traffic here includes rolling stock of every description as well 
as passengers, animals and goods. Therefore, to obstruct traffic means to 
obstruct tile rolling stock, namely, the train, etc. "What is the cord there 
for? It is for the purpose of stopping the train, and for no other purpose. 
In case of emergency, you have to pull the cord for the purpose of stopping 
the train, so that the emergency may be met. Therefore, by introducing 
these words “with intent to obstruct traffic", you do not provide a 
sufficient safeguard. The section might have been left alone as it is in 
the original section 108. No new ingredient has been introduced. That 
is my second objection. ' 

Moreover, I find that this clause is likely to be misused by railway 
officials. Without this clause, people have been maltreated and the 
powers of the railway officials have been misused. I know of a case 
when a respectable pleader of the Police Court in Calcutta was travelling 
from Burdwan to Calcutta. A child fell down from one of the carriages 
and he had to pull the cord. The train stopped. He .was hauled up 
before the Station Master of the next station, ho was kept there, the train 
wag allowed to go on, but he had to find somebody to stand surety for 
so that he could come at the time when a case might be instituted 
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agMnst him. Subsequently, certain correspondence ensued betwegfi hinaf 
and the Bailway Department and I daimed damages on behalf of that 
gentleman from the railway. The late Mr. Macrrair, the then head of the 
firm of Messrs. Morgan and Co., who were solicitors to the East Indian 
Bailway, sent for me and expressed regret. Se got a letter from the 
Agent of the Kailway expressing regret for the maltreatment of that 
gentleman. That is the sort of treatment that is meted out to the public 
apart from the Bill itself. Under these circumstances, after the Bill is 
passed into law, I do not know what will be the fate of any person who 
will think of honestly using the cord even for legal purposes. 

Now, under section 131, you are trying to give power to railway 
ofiicials to arrest a man and to keep him in custody. They won't loolc 
into the circumstances, whether they were reasonable or proper. They 
will simply take into consideration the fact that the cord has been pulled* 
That is the only thing for them and they will arrest the man. Sir, under 
these circumstances, I submit that this Bill ought to be throwni out until 
a further ease has been made out by the Commerce Department for the 
provision of such a drastic measure and proper safeguards against abuse 
are provided. 

The Honourable Sir Joseph Shore: I will refer, in the first instanecr 
to the motion moved by my Honourable friend, Mr. Maswood Ahmad. I 
had hoped that it was hv error that he had made this motion. {An 
Honourable Member,: “No, it was deliberate.") I had thought that in 
the sheaf of motions of a similar character which he had put in on almosSI 
every Bill, which Government have presented to this House, this had crept 

in by mistake. But, evidently, I was wrong {An Honourable Member: 

"Obstructing the business of the House I") , and I am afraid that 

I must oppose his motion. I cannot really and honestly conceive what 
purpose would be served by circulating this measure, and I would ask 
the House to accept the view, that if a measure is not circulated for any 
adequate reason, then it is merely a waste of public time and money. 
Now, the issue in this case is a perfectly clear and simple one, and it is 
this. Is not the stoppage of trains for the purpose of deliberately obstruct- 
ing traffic obiectionable? If it is, is it not reasonable that the magistracy 
should be allowed power to impose a heavier penalty than has hitherto 
been leviable, if we have found that that penalty in the past has not been 
sulffiiciently deterrent? Sir, that is a simple question, and I submit that 
the House is perfectly competent to come to a decision upon that point. 
Therefore, I must oppose the motion for circulation. 

If the House is not satisfied with this measure, then by all means 
let it throw it out, but I do submit that, in view of the simplicity of the 
issue and the straightfor\^^ardnesa of the issue, there is no reason whatsoever 
for the Members of this House to seek for further inspiration from outside 
the four walls of this Chamber. 

Turning to the merits and the arguments that have been advanced, 
my Honourable friend, Mr. Eanga Iyer, drew a very harrowing picture 
of what might happen to the Eajah of Kollengode if a child belonging 
^ his party in a spirit of fun pulled the communication cord, and my 
Honourable friend, Mr. Maswood Ahmad, Was very perturbed at th® 
possibility of a curious villager being submitted’, by reason of his cutio8ity» 
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to a severe sentence. Now, I am sure that my Honourable fiieuds' have- 
entirely overlooked the fact which has been referred to by more than 
one previous speaker, that the burden of proof in this particular case 
rests upon the prosecution. I would submit that Honourable Members 
have not drawn the distinction that they should Have drawn between an 
intention to stop a train and an intention to obstruct traffic. If I pull 
the communication cord, with the intention of stopping the train, I may 
be perfectly justified in doing so. If the Court holds that I am not 
justified, the Court may still hold that I have done so without due causO' 
or reason, but that, in the circumstances of the case, it is not necessary 
to impose a deterrent sentence. But when the intention is deliberately 
to obstriibt traffic, then, I submit, that a good case exists for a deterrent 
punishment such as we have pi:*oposed. I would like to make it perfectly 
clear that I have nowhere in any of the speeches that I have made here 
suggested that this legislation is in consequence of the civil disobedience 
movement. My Honourable friend, Mr. Mitra, contended that the 
obstruction of traffic in this way was not part of the civil disobedience 
movement. Well, then, I submit, if that is so, and if instances have 
occurred, that is the moat conclusive reason for placing this bit of legis- 
lation permanently on the Statute-book. 

Dr, Ziauddin Ahmad: Will you give some statistics of these instances? 

The Honourable Sir Joseph Shore: In regard to .statistics, I would 
bring to the notice of the House that when I quoted the fact that in a 
single month a single individual on a certain railway had been guilty of 
pulling the cord cloven times, I was merely giving one single instance. 
The latest figures, that I have, deal with August 1932, and I find that 
in that one month there were no less than eight such cases. {Mr. Gaya 
Prasad Singh: “Only eight cases?*’) And T find during a past period of 
eighteen months, there were over 140 to 150 cases. Of course, in some 
of these cases I have no doubt that the pulling of the communication 
cord was possibly justified, because it is impossible at this date to get 
full and complete details in regard to each particular case. 


Mr. H, M. J 06 hi (Nominated Non-Official) : What is the average 
number of cases in past years? 

The Honourable Sir Joseph Bhore: I am not in a position to say, but 
T know this that the railway managements have said that this evil was 
not existent to any serious extent in the past. 

Turning now to my Honourable friend, Mr. Neogy, I am afraid that 
in his somewhat heated manner he attempted to discover rather far 
fetched reasons against this Bill. His first complaint was that my 
speeches were short. May I point out to the Honourable Member that 
there may be certain individuals who may be able to say what they have 
to say in five minutes, whereas other individuals may take an hour to 
say nothing, and I have too much regard for Members of this House to 
Waste their time unnecessarily. Then, my Honourable friend asked if it 
was necessary to provide special penalties for this new offence under 
Section 108 of the Bailway Act why ii was not necessary to provide similar 
penalties under section IJM, that is, for the wilful obstruction or impeding; 
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of a railway servant in the discharge of his duty. My reply to that is 
this — ^that our experience has not shown that offences under section 121 
have been sufficiently numerous for us to ask for a deterrent punishment. 

Mr. E. 0. Neogy: Ts the Honourable Member in a position to give 
us the number of cases under that section? 

The Honourable Sir Joseph Bhore: I am not in a position to do so, 
but I naturally assume that there has not been any large number of cases 
under this section as railway administrations have not thought it necessai^ 
to ask us to provide for a severer punishment. Then, Sir, with regard 
to section 102, my Honourable friend asked me to apply the principle 
of reciprocity. There, again, if I were aware of the existence of reasons 
rendering it necessary to tighten up this section, I should be perfectly 
willing to consider the point. 

Mr. E. 0. Neogy: You will never realise that, because it affects your 
own men. 

The Honourable Sir Joseph Bhore: I am not disposed to defend my 
own men against any just accusation that may be brought against them. I 
would point out that section 102 refers to the compelling of or attempting 
to compel or causing any passenger to enter a compartment and I think 
it is for that reason possibly, because of the element of compulsion, that 
private individuals have not been able to launch successful prosecutions, 
but, in any case, if my Honourable friend were in a position to satisfy 
me by reason of the cases that had occurred and been successfully pro- 
secuted in the Courts that some tightening up of this section was required, 
I should be most ready to consider it. 

Then, Sir, it has been suggested that there might be a provision 
for a graduated scale of punishment in such cases. With all due respect 
to my Honourable friend who made this suggestion, I would point out 
that it might well defeat the whole object of the legislation we are under- 
taking. The deterrent effect lies in the fact that the intending offender 
docs not know what penalty may be imposed upon him. Ho merely knows 
the maximum and, I submit, that the whole deterrent effect of this section 
would be removed if the suggestion put forward by my Honourable friend 
were accepted. But, from the speeches delivered in the House today, 
I realise th{\t there is a great deal of feeling in regard to clause 3 of the 
Bill. Instances have been given in which Honourable Members them- 
selves have pulled the communication cord. I am not able to see exactly 
the relevancy of those instancesl, because I understand that in almost 
every case those gentlemen pulled the communication cord with impunity. 
At any rate they were not punished, nor were they put to any trouble 
in consequence. At the same time I do feel that there is a considerable 
amount of apprehension in regard to clause 3 which gives the power to 
the police or to railw^ay servants to arrest without written orders or with- 
out wan-ant. If there is any general feeling in this House in respect ot 
that clause, though I think it is rather dangerous for us to drop it, I 
would be perfectly willing to meet my Honourable friends opposite and 
accept a motion to delete clause 3. But, Sir, in that case I must ask 
that the rest of the Bill be accepted as it stands. 
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ICr. Deputy President (Mr. R. K. Shanmukham Chetty): The question 
is: 

“That the Bill be circulated for the purpose of eliciting opinion thereon by tha 
31st July, 1933.” 

The motion was negatived. 

Mr. M. Maswood Ahmad: It is going to be five o'clock .... 

Mr. Deputy President (Mr. R. K. Shanmukham Chetty): There has 
been a very full and fair discussion of the merits of the Bill and if I 
allow the Honourable Member now to move his motion for the Select 
Committee, I cannot allow him to repeat the arguments and go into the 
merits of the Bill again. 

Mr. M. Maswood Ahmad: Sir, I move: 

“That the Bill be referred to a Select Committee consisting of the Honourable 
the Law Member, the Honourable Sir Joseph Bhore, Mr. J. Ramsay Scott, Mr. N. M. 
Joshi, Lala Rameshwar Prasad Bagla, Raja Bahadur G. Krishnamachariar, Mr. 
Amar Nath I)utt, Mr. Gaya Prasad Singh, Mr. T. N. Ramakrishna Reddi, Mr. S. C. 
Mitra, Dr. Ziaiiddin Ahmad and the Mover, and that the number of members whose- 
presence shall he necessary to constitute a meeting of the Committee shall, be five.** 

I find that there is a competition for this panicky legislation in all the 
legislatures of the country. I find that every province is trying to have 
some legislation of this kind. . Amongst Members who are habitual 
supporters of the Government T find that there is a competition to support 
this measure and now I find that in Treasury Benches there is a competi- 
tion to have these measures. We must be prepared for some such legislation 
from the Labour Member as well. As you have just now pointed out, 
we have discussed this measure very fully. So I dp not want to take up 
the time of the House, but there are three or four points which we can 
discuss in the Select Committee. One is the life of the Bill. The other 
is, whether the fine should be enhanced to Rs. 100 or Rs. 500. The third 
is whether the imprisonment should be. for six months, three months, or 
not at all. These are questions which we can very well discuss in the 
Select Committee instead of discussing them on the floor of the House.’ 
There is also the point as to where the accused will be tried. If he is 
tried in a locality wh’ch is very far from his own place, then it will be 
very difTieult for him to get the necessary help for defence. These are 
tliG few points which we can discuss in the Select Committee. For this 
reason, T move that the Bill be referred to a Select Committee. 

Kunwar Hajee Ismail Ali Khan (Meerut Division : Muhammadan Rural) : 
T propose that the name of Kunwar Raghubir SS'ngh be added to the 
Select Committee. 

Mr. M. Maswood. Ahmad: T have no objection in accepting that, but you 
have ruled that no names should be added after the motion has been 
moved. T leave it to the House to decide. I personally have no objection. 

Mr. Deputy President (Mr. R. K. Shanmukham Chetty): I ruled 
yesterday that this practice should be very strongly deprecated. I take 
it that the Honourable Member’s party was consulted by Mr. Maswood 
Ahmad. 
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Dr. Ziauddin Alimad: In this particular case, the leaders were not 
consulted. The addition inay be allowed as a special case. 

Kunwar Hajee Ismail Ali Khan: Sir, 1 proposed the name of Kunwar 
Ha^'hubir Singh, because there was not a single Member from 

® my Party for the Select Committee, (Voices: Certainly.'' 

“Yes.”) 

Mr. Deputy President (Mr. R. K. Shanmukham Chetty) : The question 
is: 

*‘Tbat the name of Kunwar Raghubir Singh be added tp the list of members of the 
^Select Committee.*’ 

The motion was adopted. 

The Honourable Sir Joseph Shore : Sir, I do not wish to make a long 
speech. I merely want to invite my Honourable friend to withdraw his 
motion for referring this Bill to a Select Committee. I think I have, in 
agreeing to meet my Honourable friends opposite in regard to clause 3, 
taken away what T hold to be the most contentious part of this measure. 
It was quite open to my Honourable friend to have put in a motion, if 
he thought that six months* imprisonment should not have been entered 
in clause 2, and to have tabled a definite amendment giving effect to his 
view; but, having gone so far to meet* my Honourable friend, I do hope 
that he will not press his motion. I think that there is very little, after 
clause 3 has been omitted, for us tto discuss in Select Committee. I 
would, therefore, ask my Honourable friend not to press his motion. 

Mr. M. Maswood Ahmad: Sir, I want merely to say that this matter 
should be postponed so that we may discuss it with the members of our 
Party as to whether wo should be satisfied with the suggestion that only 
fdauso 3 should be omitted or whether we should press for this motion which 
has been moved. It is now over five, and so I would request you, as well 
as the Honourable the Railway Member, not to press this point today, so 
that we may get a chance of discussing it with the members of our Party, 
and with members of other Parties. 

The Assembly then adjourned till Eleven of the Clock on Wednesday, 
the 8th February, 1933. 
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The Assembly met in the Assembly Cliamber of the Council House at 
Eleven ofi the Clock, Mr. Deputy President (Mr. P. K. Shanmukham 
Chetty) in the Chair. , 


QUESTIONS AND ANSWEES. 

Association fob Mr. Sabat Chandra Bose, a State Prisoner at 

JuBBTTT.PORE. 

261. *Mr. S. C. Mitra: Will Government please state if any steps have 
been taken to provide association for Mr. Sarat Chandra Bose who is a 
lonely State Prisoner at Jubbulpore? If so, when and how? 

The Honourable Sir Hany Haig: The matter is under consideration and 
it is hoped that a decision will be reached at an early date. 

Discharged Apphovbd Candidates op the Calcutta General Post 

Office. 

262. *Mr, S. 0 . Mitra: Will Government be pleased to state: 

(a) if it is a fact that many “approved candidates” were discharged 

from service in the Calcutta General Post Office, by June 

1932 ; 

(b) if so, what was their number and for how many years did they 

generally serve the department; 

(c) how many of such “approved candidates" have been provided 

in the lower division posts in Calcutta General Post Office, 
since June, 1932; 

(d) whether many posts in the Calcutta General Post Office were 

kept vacant for more than three years since 1927; 

(c) whether many outsiders like the officials of the Central Tele- 
graph Office (Calcutta) and the Post Master Genernrs Office 
have been brought in to fill up the vacancies of the Calcutta 
General Post Office during the years 1930^32; if so, what 
their respective number is; 

(/) whether Government arc aware of the ex1;reme hardship to which 
the discharged approved candidates and their families liave 
been put on account of their present unemployment; 

(g) when these discharged candidates are likely to be provided with 
appointments ; 

{h) whether Government propose to show some special consideraf^on 
so far as their reappointments are concerned, and wbaf the 
policy proposed and followed by Government in the matter 
of their reappointments is? 

( 363 ) 
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Sir Thomas Ryan: Information is being collected and will be laid on the 
table of the House in due course. 

Bengal Detenu Mb. Satindra Nath Sen. 

253. ♦Mr. S. 0. Mitra: (rr) Is it a fact that Mr. Satindra Nath Sen, 
a Bengal detenu, so long confined in the Ajmer Central Jail, has been 
trarpferred to the Giijrat District Jail in the Punjab? 

(h) Is it a fact that the said Mr. Sen was X'rayed in the Victoria 
Hospital, Ajmer, and that his left lung was reported to be aff(‘ctod with 
tuberciilosis? 

(r) If so, why was the transfer made in view of the very precarious 
state of his health? 

(d) Is it a fact that the Honourable the Home Member to the Govern- 
ment of India saw Mr. Sen before his transfer, and why? 

(e) Did not Mr. Satindra Nath Sen ask Government, through the 
Superintendent of the Deoli Detention Jail, so late as August, 1932, to 

have him X’rayed so as to diagnose whether he was siiffcring t'loni tuber- 
culosis? 

(/) If the ariswcr is in the affirmative, why was the X'ray treatment 
delayed so long? 

(g) What arrangements have Government made for the proper treat- 
ment of the i risoner? 

(h) Has not Mr. Sen been suffering from Anaesthesia in the left leg 
for a long tiine? Is he having fever now? 

(/) What is his i)resent weight, and what was his weight when first 
arrested under the Bengal Ordinance in January 1932? 

(y) Are Government prepared to consider his transfer tb a. place where 
he can be better treated? If not, why not? 

(k) W'hat is the present nature of his treatment? 

Honourable Sir Harry Haig: (a) Yes. 

(h) Mr. Sen was examined by X’rays in the Victoria Hospital,'' Ajmer, 
but no disease was apparent. 

(c) Does not arise. 

(d) I happened to see Mr. Sen when I was visiting the Ajmer Jail. 

(c) I have no precise information, but would invite the Honourable 
Member s attention to the reply which I gave to part (6) of his question. 

(/) Does not arise. 

(g) and (Iv). He is in the care of the Civil Surgeon. 

(h) I understand that he. has complained of suffering for the past two 
years from partial Anaesthesia in a small area of the left thigh. He has 
no fever. 

(f) 100 lbs. ; this is an increase of 1 lb. since his admission to the jail 
in which he is now confined. T have no information as to what he weighed 
at the time of his arrest. 

(j) I have no reason to suppose that his present treatment is unsuitable. 
The queition of transfer, therefore, does not arise. 
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Auuboations against the Inooms-tax Department of Calcutta. 

254. *Mr. S. C. Mitra* (a) Has the attention of Government been 
drawn to a paragraph that appeared in the issue of the 3rd December, 
1932, of the Advance, a Calcuttfi daily, stating that the Income-tax 
Department in Calcutta is sending out bands of ‘plain-clothes men* who 
go about from house to house for collecting all sorts of information for the 
purpose of checking income-tax returns? 

(b) Will Government be pleased to say if the method is approved by 
them ? 

(c) If not, are Government prepared to inquire into the matter and 
place the result of the enquiry on the table of the house? 

The Honourable Sir George Schuster: I have called for a report on the 
matter referred to and will lay a statement on tlie table in due course. 

Quantity of Belting purohased by the Indian Stores Department and 

BY THE Railway Board. 

255. S. 0. Mitra: Will Government be pleased to state: 

(а) what quantity of belling has been purchased by the Indian Stores 

Department and by the Railway Board for the last five years; 

(б) what quantities they have purchased from Indian manufacturers; 

(c) how many Indian factories manufacture belting in India; and 

(d) whether Government have considered the question of granting 

any immediate protection to the industry, and, if so, with 
what result? 

The Honourable Sir Frank Noyce: (a), (h) and (c). Information relating 
to parts (a) and (b) so far as the Indian Stores Department is concerned 
and in respeOt of part (c) is being collected and a statement will be laid 
on the table in due course. Purchases of bcltine: are not mfide bv the Rail- 
way Board, but by the individual railways, and 1 am informed that parti- 
culars of the ouaufities purchased hv the latter are not readilv available 
and the work involved in the collection of this information would not be 
commensurate with its utility. 

(d) No. 

Bengal State Prisoners in the Madras Presidency. 

255. *Mr. S. C Mitra/ (a) How many State Prisoners of Bengal, 
under Be^rubition ITT of 1818, are being detained at present, in various 
jails in the Madras Presidency? 

(h) What are the names of persons and jails in which they are detained 
respectively and what is the condition <'f their health? 

The Honourable Sir Harry Hai^^: i(a) Eight State Prisoners from 
Bengal are confined in jails in the Madras Presidency. 

(h) I am not nrenared to give detailed information about them, but the 
general state of their health' is satisfactory. 

A 2 
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Diet Allowance of Bengal State Prisoners in the Madras Pbesidbnoy. 

1567. *Mr. S. 0. Mltra: (a) On what basis has the diet allowance ol: 
the State Prisoners of Pengal in different jails of the Madras Presidency 
been fixed afc Rs. 1-4-0 per diem? 

(/)) Is it not a faet that the opinion of the local authorities, njimely, the 
Siiperinteridoiits of the Central Jails of Vellore, Cannaiiore, Trichinopoly, 
llajahmuiulr^Y and also the Collectors of the districts concerned were 
invited l)cff)re definitely fixing the rate of the same, within the term of 
reference which was to vary from Rs. 1-4-0 to Rs. 2 per diem? 

(c) Is it not a fact that all the Superintendents concerned in the 
Madias Presidency recommended invariably a rate of allowance higher 
than Rs. 1-4-0 whih' the Superinfendent of the Cannanore Jail recom- 
mended Rs. 2 per diem as the minimum allowance and that he was univer- 
sally supported in this by the official and non-official visitors alike? 

(d) VVl.au were ihe special reasons that actuated Government in fixing 
the rate of their diet allowance not according to the recommendations 
of those responsible authorities on the spot? 

The Honourable Sir Harry Haig: (a) The dieiary allowance of Rs. 1-4-0 
was fixed with reference to local conditions and the price of food-stuffs. 

(f)) and (c)- I <nn not aware that tin' authorities mentioned by the 
Honourable Member were consulted by the Local Government. The allow- 
ances were sanctioned by the Government of India on the recommendation 
of the Government of Madras. The Inspector General of Prisons was coli- 
sulted by the Local Government. 

(d) Does not arise. 

Mr, S. 0. MitTa: May 1 know, Sir, whether the representation made by 
the President of the European Association in Calcutta as regards the 
allowance being excessive, was taken into consideration by the Government 
while reducing this dietary allowance? 

The Honourable Sir Harry Haig: I have said in my answer that the allow- 
ance was fixed with reference to local conditions and the price of food-stuffs. 

I do not think those two factors include a resolution by the European 
Association. 

Mr. S. 0. Mitra: What T was referring to is this : A claim has been made 
by Mr. Morgan, the President of the European Association, that they re- 
presented to Government that the dietary allow;anee was excessive. May I 
know if Gaveniment took into consideration that fact when they revised the 
dietary allowance? 

The Honourable Sir Harry Haig: T ima£?ine that the Government fixed 
the dietary allowances with due regard to what was necessary and not with 
regard to any representation from the European Association. 

Mr. N, M. Joshi: May I ask. Sir, whether there is any difference between 

the European Association and the Government of India? 


The Honourable Sir Harry Haig: In what respect, Sir? 
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Mr. N. M. Joshi: In settling the policy and also in taking administrative 
action. 


The Honourable Sir Harry Haig: la it suggested, Sir, that the European 
Association ought to he occupying these Benches .... 

Mr. N. M. Joshi: I am asking a question, Sir, and not making a 
suggestion. 

The Honourable Sir Harry Haig : The answer must be in the negative ; or 
rather in the affirmative, T think. (Laiighiter.) The question was whether 
there was a difference. The answer is, there is. \ 

I ' I 

Medical Treatment of State Prisoners in the Madras Presidency. 

268. '^Mr. S. 0. Mitra: (a) What provision have Government made 
for the medical treatment of the State Prisoners in the Madras Presidency ? 

(h) Is it a fact that no medical grant has been allotted either per head 
or collectively for the said State Prisoners? If not, why not? 

(c) Which is tlie final authority at present in charge of matters dealing 
with the said State Prisoners? 

(d) Have the local authorities, namely, the Jail Superintendent, the 
Inspector General of Prisons, or the Madras Government any discretion 

in the matter or is it that tlie Government of India arc to be approa(*hcd 
directly in every case and for every specific grant in respect of the State 
Prisoners ? 

The Honourable Sir Harry Haig: (a) and (h). For ordinary ailmtmts State 
Prisoners are treated by the medical officers of the jail and no separate 
grants for their medical treatment are made or are required. 

(c) . The Government of India. 

(d) For normal cases medical attendance and medicines are available in 

the jail itself. Any special expenditure, which it may be necessary to incur, 
requires the sanction of the Government of India, but Local Governments 

arc authorised to anticipate sanction in urgent cases. 


State Prisoner Mr. Ramesh Chandra Acharya. 

259. *Mr. S. 0. Mitra: (a) Is it a fact that State Prisoner Sj. Ramesb 
Cliandra Acharya had to suffer for a long time before his final operation in 
August. 1982, for chronic appendicitis in the Coimbatore Central -lail, 
nwlng to the local fnillir>riiics having no discretionary powers in medical 
matters regarding State Prisoners? 

(b) Is it a fact that the same State Prisoner was suffering from eye 
troubles and that it took over six months to get his eyes examined? 

(c) Is it a fact that though a pair of spectacles have been prescribed by 

^fiedical authorities and sanctioned, it has not been su])pliod as yet? 

(d) Is it a fact that the local authorities arc not vested with any 
disci’oliojiary powers even in medical matters? If so, wJiat are the special 
^f'5'isons for it? 
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The Honourable Sir Harry Haig: (a) The facts are not as suggested by 
the TT()noiirn))lp Mombor. Ab poon ns it was eonsiflerod that X’ray examina- 
tion was desirable, the State Prisoner was transferred to Coimbatore Jail, 
and as a result of this examination an operation was performed, from, whicK 
he made a rapid recovery. 

(b) and (r;)- f Jiavo no infonnation to suggest that tlie facta arc .aa stated, 
hut will hriiig the TTonourahlc Member’s question to the notice of the Local 
Government. One pair of spectacles was sanctioned for this State Prisoner 
in July last. At the end of November, the liocal Government reported that 
this pair did not suit him and, on the 5th of December, sanction was com- 
municated to tlic purchase of a new pair. 

((}) I would refer the Honourable Member to the answer I have already 
given to hia earlier question on this point. 

Health of State Prisoners in the Cannanore Central Jail. 

260. *Mr. S. 0. MO.ra* fa it a fact that the general health of tho 
State Prisoners of the Cannanore Central Jail has not been satisfactory 
and the climate does not seem to suit them properly? If so, do Govern- 
ment contcmiplate transferring them to aomtj otlier suitable jail? 

The HonouraWe Sir Harry Haig: The latest medical reports show that the 
■general lu^altli of the prisoners is good. The second part of the question does 
not arise. 

Concentration of all State Prisoners in one Particular Jail. 

261. *Mr. S. C, Mitra: Do Government now feel the necessity of,, or, 
have th(‘y any jioliey in contemplation regarding, concentrating nil those 
State PrisoTuh’s detained in different jails, to one partienlar jail nr camp 
inside the province or oiitside it, along with other State Prisoners scattered 
in different jails in different provinces? 

The Honourable Sir Harry Haig: The answer is in the negative. 

Transfer of the Lahore Conspiracy Case Prisoners to the Andamans. 

262. *Mr. S. 0. Mitra: (a) Is it a fact that all the political life prisoners 
of the liMbore Conspiracy Case in the different jails of the Madras Presi- 
don(*y have been under orders of transportation to the Andamans? 

ih) Has also tlu' same order been temporarily postponed, pending the 
appearance of some of them as witnesses in the Lahore Conspiracy Case? 

fr) Tf so. when arc tliey going to be sent to Lahore and to the- 
'Andamans? 


The Honourable Sir Harry S^aig: (a) Government have sanctioned the 
transfer to the Aiuhimnns of five terrorist prisoners convicted in the Lahore 
Conspiracy Case. 

(b) No. 

(e) The prisoners have already been sent to the Andamans. 
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Persons convicted fob Terrorist Activities. 

2f>3. *Mr. S. 0. Mitra: (a) Will Government please state the total 

number of persons, male and female, convicted for terrorist activities,' 
up to date, j^^ovince by province? 

(h) How many political convicits have been sent to the Andamans 
between January and October, 19B2, and since then up till now? 

(c) What are the names of the persons so transported, nature 
of their offences, terms of imprisonment and dates of transportation, 
province by province? 

(d) Are Ihere any female convicts anion" them? If so, how many? 
What are the names of the transported female political convicts and their 
residences? 

(e) What special arrangements, if any, have been made for female 
political convicts on board the steamer or in the Andamans? 

(/) Is it not a fact that several of the political convicts, prior to their 

transportation, were (dassiticd and treated as “B’’ class priboners? How 
are they being treated in the Andamans now? 

(g) Of the political convicts in the Andamans, how many are “B** class 
and how many arc “O’* class prisoners at present? 

The Honourable Sir Harry Haig: (a) I have asked Local Govcnimcnts 
for information regardinj? the number of persons convicted for terrorist acti- 
vities during the last three years and will lay it on the table when received^ 

(h) 25 prisoners connected * with terrorist crime were sent to the 
Andamans between January and October, 19B2, and 50 more have been 
sent since then. 

(c) I regret I am not prepared to furnish these particulars. 

(d) No. 

(c) Does nob arise in view of the reply to part (d). 

(/) Yes. 1 would refer the Honourable Member to the reply which I 

gave to part (d) of Mr. Bhuput Sing’s starred question No. 2M on the 
16th September last. 

(g) 37 “(V’ class and 38 ‘‘B” class. 

Transfer of further Batches of Terrorist Prisoners to the Andamans. 

264. *Mr. S. 0. Mitra: (a) Do Government contemplate to send 

more batches of political prisoners convicted for terrorist activities or 
otherwise, immediately or in the near future, to the Andamans? 

(b) If so, will Government please state their names — province by 
province — and the probable date of their departure? Are there any 
female political prisoners among them? Tf so, will Government please 
state their names, nature of their offence and residence? 

The Honourable Sir Harry Haig: (a) Government have accepted the 
general principle that prisoners convicted of terrorist crime should be liable 
to be sent to the Andamans and will consider on their merits any proposals 
to that end that may be submitted to them by Local Governments. The 
transfer of a further batch of 25 terrorist i.risoners from Bengal has been 
sanctioned. 

(h) T am not prepared to furnish details beyond stating that no female 
convicts are included among them. 
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Mr. K. AHixied: In view of the fact that Government will have to 
release these prisoners sooner or later before the next election, do Govern- 
ment propose, for the sake of the Finance Member’s pc^icy of observing 
economy, that iurther debts should not be incurred unnecessarily and that 
the Government of India sliould not float any more loans on this acooimt? 

The Honourable Sir Harry Haig: I am afraid I cannot accept the 
premise on which this elaborate argument appears to have been founded, 
the premise being that the Government will have to release prisoners, 
convicted of terrorist crime:, at an early date. 


Transportation of Female Political Prisoners to the Andamans. 

265. *Mr. S. 0. Mitra: (a) Will Government be pleased to state 

whether the responsibility of the policy or step taken by Government in 
transporting the female political jnisoiiers to the Andamans rests with 
the Government of India or the Secretary of State for Indi'a? 

(b) Have Government considered whether the female prisoners could 
be accommodated with safety and impunity in provincial jails in India? 

The Honourable Sir Harry Haig: (a) The policy has the approval of the 
Secretary of State for India. 

(h) I would ref(n’ tlio Honourable ATernber to the reply which 1 gave to 
-Kai Bahadur Sukhraj Boy s starred question No. 1249 on the 16th Novem- 
ber last. No female terrorist convicts have so far been sent to the 
Andamans. 


Period required to be served by Life Prisoners. 

266. *Mr. S. C. Mitra: (a) Will Government be pleased to state how 
many years, according to the usual law, code or custom, ordinary life- 
prisoners are required to serve, before they are released? 

(b) Is there any difference made between ordinary life-prisoners and 
political life-prisoners? 

The Honourable Sir Harry Haig: (a) The Honourable Member’s atten- 
tion is invited to my predecessor's replies to part (a) of Bhai Parma Nand'e 
questions Nos. 18 and 622 of the 7th and 22nd September, 1931, respect- 
ively. 

i(b) No. 

Disbursement of Money deposited in Post Office Savings Banes by 
Deceased Depositors. 

267. *Bbai Parma Nand: Will Government be pleased to state: 

(d) b.ow the money deposited in Post Office Savings Banks is dis- 
bursed to the rightful heirs of deceased depositors if it is not 
claimed by anybody even after five years of the monetary 
transactions having been suspended, and 

(h) Ihe number of such cases whf're the money has been lying 
undisbursed with monetary transactions suspended for five 
years in Post Ofhee Savings Banks? 
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Sir Thoxu&s Ryan: (a) The money is not disbursed until claimed by 
somebody who can prove liis title to it. 

(h) The inforniatiou is not available and it is not feasible to collect it. 

Mr, Lalchand Navalrai: Will the Honourable Member be pleased to 
state if the Postal Department have issued any notices to those persons 
whose money is still lyinf? in these savings banks? 

Sir Thomas Ryan: I am afraid I cannot say definitely, but I think it 
is not the practice to issue notices. People who have deposited money 
in the post offices presumably know; what the state of their account is. 

Mr. Lalchand Navalrai: The Honourable Member may be aware that 
many of the depositors have died leaving females or children as their 
heirs and their money is still lying there. Is it not proper that the de- 
])artmen.t slioiild make*, certain clTorts to sec that the money reaches those 
]»eople, so that it may not bo forfeited? 

Sir Thomas Ryan: I am afraid 1 am rather a recent rrcTiiit to the 
J*ostal Dcpartiricnt and do not know the proceed uro in all its details. But 
I shall (*ertainly e-xarniiie the point which the Honourable Member has 
raised and see if I can do something to meet it. 

Mr. Lalchand Navalrai: If the Honourable Member is pleased to issue 
a circular to all tlie post offices .... 

Sir Thomas Ryan: 1 cannot promise the precise measure to be taken,, 
but I shall certainly examine tbo suggestion. 

PoputjAbtsation of the Sale of the Legislative’Asskmbly Debates,. 

268. *Bhai Parma Nand: (a) Will Government be pleased to state the 
names of G^verrunent-owned public libraries which have been pui-chasing 
copies of the reports of the JiCgislativo Assembly regularly for ti’ Inst 
three years? 

(h) If the number of such public libraries bo small in different provinces, 
do Government propose to take steps for the popularisation of the sale of 
these proceedings^ so that the original view-points of the accredited re- 
presentatives of the Government of India may be witliin easy reach of 
the public ? 

Mr. a. S. Ba]pai: With your permission. Sir, I shall reply to questions 
Xos. 2 (kS and 2G9 together. Government regret that they an^ unable to 
supply the information asked for by the Honourable Member, as its collec- 
tion will entail an expenditure of time and labour wbicii will not l)e 
justified by the results. 

Issue of Books from Libraries of Government High Schools to the 

Members of the Public. 

t269. *Bhai Parma Nand: \^a) What is the number of libraries of 
Government High Schools within the jurisdiction of the Central Govern- 
ment from which books are duly issued to the members of the public ))y 
Bead Masters ? 

{h) In which province or provinces is this the case? 


+For answer to this question, see answer to question No. 268. 
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Dr. Ziauddin Ahmad: But part (a) of question No. 268 wants to know 
the number of Jibrarics in Goveniment High Schools within the jurisdiction 
of the Central Covernnient. That information could easily be sup] lied. 

Mr. G. S. Bajpai: Yes, Sir; but part (ft) of the question goes on to ask 
wliat is tlu^ number of such libraries in the provinces. I took the precau- 
tion (if asi'oriaining from tlio Honourable Member what he meant by 
provinces, and be said, the Local Government s provinces. That is why I 
gave this answer. 

Dr, Ziauddin Ahmad: But the answer to part (a) can surely be given. 

Mr. G. S. Bajpai: 'J'he question really relates to the whole of India 
and that is why I gave this answer. But* if my Honourable friend wants 
infonnation about the minute area administered by the Government of 
India, I am willing to undertake the inquiry. 

Percentage of Expenditure on Munitions and Ammunitions manufac- 
tured IN India and those purchased from Outside. 

270. *.Bhai Parma Nand: Will Government be pleased to state the 
percentage of cx])cnditure out of military funds on munitions and ammuni- 
tions manufactured in India and those purchased from outside? 

Mr. G. R. F. Tottenham: Practically 100 per cent, of the articles 
generally known as lellial stores, such as guns, rifles, machine guns, ammuni- 
tion and bayonets are manufaetured in India. Aircraft and mechanical 
vehicles are imported. In 1931-32, about 63 per cent, of the Army’s medical 
stores wore; manufactured or purchased in India and about 72 per cent, of 
otln'T stores, such as clothing, food stuffs, constructional material, oils, 
paints, greases and petrol. T am unable to say what proportion of the 
stores |)ur(‘has(^d in India was manufactured abroad. 

Amount charged upon the Indian Treasury for Payments to Soldiers 

IN THE British Army. 

271. *Bhai Parma Band: Is it a fact that the soldiers in the British 
army are paid their salaries at the rate of one shilling four pence a rupee 
while the rate of exchange fixed by the Gevernment of India is one shilling 
six pence a rupee? If so, what is the estimated amount charged upon 
the Indian treasury in addition to what would have been the ordinary 
expenditure at the fixed rate of exchange? 

Mr. G. R. P. Tottenham; Tlie pay of British soldiers in India is based 
on the Ro\al Warrant sterling rates. These rates were converted at 
1«. 4d. to the rupee for men serving in India on or before August 2iid, 
1920, and at 28. to the rupee plus an allowance of 50 per cent, for those 
who arrived in India after that date. In either case, the effect is to 
preserve the tradition that the British soldier should receive one anna for 
every penny of his British pay. The difference between converting at this 
rate and converting at l8. 6d. to the rupee amounts to about Rs. 54f lakhsjf 
hut it is hardly correct to regard this ns ‘extra expenditure’. If the 
conventional method of expressing Royal Warrant rates in rupee currency 
wer(3 abandoned, it would be necessary to supplement the pay of British 
soldiers, as in the case of all other ranks of the British Army in IndiSi 
by an Indian allowance of an equivalent amount. 
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» Dr. Ziauddin Ahmad: May r ask, whether the money is paid in sterling 
or in rupees? 

Mr. G. R. P. Tottenham: In rupees, Sir. 

Dr. Ziauddin Ahmad: Then, is the sal.ary fixed aecording to a ratio or 
according to the fixed ratio of Is. Cxi. or 2 shillings? 

Mr. G. R. P. Tottenham: I have explained how the actual conversion 
takes place. The pay is fixed on the Hoyal Warrant rates, that is to say, 
the rates which the British soldier receives in England. 

Dr. Ziauddin Ahmad: But the pay is fixed in sterling? 

Mr, G. R P. Tottenham: The pay is fixed in England and it is con- 
verted at a certain rate and paid to the soldier in this country in rupees. 

Dr. Ziauddin Ahmad: Why is a different rale allowed? We have a 
law now that one rupee is equal to 1«. fid. Wliy should it not be applied 
in every case? 

Mr. G. R. P. Tottenham: 1 have attoni])ted to explain in iny answer that 
this arrangement is made in the case of British soldiers, as a matter of 
convenience. Instead of paying them, as we pay officers of the British 
army, their sterling rates of pay plus an Indian allowance, we give that 
Indian allowam'e to the British soldier in this country in the form of an 
exchange of Is. 4d. instead of Is. fid. 

District Board High School at Mbhrauli. 

272. *Bhai Parma Kand: (a) Is it a fact that in^tho High School at 
Mehrauli (Delhi Province) the same Head Master has been kept for the 
last twelve years? 

(6) Are Government aware that the educational condition of (hat 
school has been very unsatisfactory and that all along complaints have 
been made against the work of that Head Master ? * 

(c) Is it a fact that on the 31st October, 1932, all the students of the 

ninth class went on strike on account of inefficiency and ill-treatment of 

the Head Master? 

(d) Is it a fact that a large number of boys from Mehrauli and the 
neighbouring villages have come to Delhi for education finding the school 
at Mehrauli' very inefficient? 

(e) Will Government please lay on the table a statement as to: 

(i) the number of candidates that appeared and the number of 

successful candidates from that school for the last eleven 

years, 

(it) the number of boarders, both Hindus and Muhammadans, 

(Hi) the arrangement for food of both Hindu and Muhammadan 
boarders, and 

(tu) whether the number of boarders, Hindus and Muhammadans, 
has been increasing or decreasing during (he last eleven 
years? 

(f) Is it a fact that the District Board of Delhi have passed resolutions 
for the transfer of the Head Master and that these resolutions have been 
ignored ? 

Mr, G. S. Bajpai: (a) The High School at Mehrauli is not a Govern- 
ment institution, but is maintained by the District Board, Delhi. This 
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body has bo other high school and, consequently, the transfer of the PSeadi 
master is impracticable. 

(h) The educational condition of the school has not always been un- 
sfitisfactory. Complaints have, from time to time, been made against the 
work of the He«ad Master and were duly enquired into. The defects com- 
plained of are largely attributable to the low scale of the salaries of the 
staff. The salaries were last revised in January, 1930. 

(c) The students of the 9th class absented themselves in a body from 
the school for a couple of hours or so on the date mentioned by the 
Honourable Member. On enquiry it was found that this was not due to 
the inefficiency or conduct of the Headmaster. 

(d) Government have no information on this point. 

0). J^nd (ttj). A sfaiernent giving the required information is 
laid on the table. 

(Hi) Till April, 1921, there was a common kitchen for both Hindu and 
Muhammadan boarders, but from May, 1921, separate kitchens have been 
provided. 

(/) Yes, but in view of the reply given to part (a) above, Government 
are unable to take any action on the resolutions in question. 
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Mr. M. Maswood Ahmad: Is it a fact that the Headmaster is a non- 
Hindu gentleman? 

Mr. O. S. Ba)pai: I confess I have no information regarding the com- 
munal complexion of this genttleman. 

Assessment of Income-tax and Super-tax in the Punjab. 

273. *Bhai Parma Nand: Will (Government please state: 

(a) how much ({) income-tax and (//) super-tax was assessed in the 

Punjab in the year 1930-31 ; 

(b) how much under each of the above two heads was assessed 

cominunitywisc, (i) Hindus, (ii) Sikhs and (in) Muham- 
madans? 

(c) v/liat the total number of assessces is; 

(d) the number of Hindu assessces; 

(e) the number of Muslim assessces; 

(/) what is the total number of the new recruits, both Hindu and 
Muslim, in the Income-tax Department during the last year? 

The Honourable Sir George Schuster: (a) and (h). I would invite the 
Honourable Member’s attention to the reply which I gave to a similar 
question, No. 95, by Mr. B. B. Puri. 

(c) 24,218. 

(d) and (e). The required information cannot be supplied as our statistics 
are not compiled according to the various communities. 

(/) The total number of new recruits during 1931-32 was 135, namely : 

Hindus 44 

Muslims 65 

Sikhs and others 26 

Total . 135 

Mr. Lalchand Navalrai : Is it really an insuperable difficulty to find 
out how many Hindu assessees are there? Their names there are very 
clear and they can be distinguished and information given. 

The Honourable Sir George Schuster: What is the Honourable Mem- 
ber’s question? He gave me some information. 

Mr. Lalchand Navalrai: The question is as regards part (d) — ^the number 
of Hindu assessees. The Honourable Member said, he was not in a posi- 
tion to give that information. I submit, finding out of the Hindu names 
among the assessees is a very easv proposition, as the Hindu names are 
easily distinguishable. Why should there bo any difficulty in giving their 
dumber or percentage even? 

The Honourable Sir George SchusW: My Honourable friend is suggesting 
that by. making a deduction from the names, it would be possible to 
answer this question? 
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Mr: Lalchand Havalrai: Yes. 

Tbe Honourable Sir George Schuster: My reply remains the same: that 
we do not classify assessees according to their communities and we do- 
not think tliat it is in the public interest to go to the expense necessary 
for making the deduction which my Honourable friend wishes to have made^ 

Mr. Lalchand Navaliai: In my humble opinion, it will be only office 
work to find out from the list how many are Hindus and how many are 
Muhammadans; 1 do not think there is great difficulty if the Honourable 
Member is inclined to do it. There may be some other reason for not 
giving it. 

The Honourable Sir George Schuster: 1 am quite satisfied that my 
Honourable friend sliould hold that opinion. 

Tenders for the Siifply of Indian Coal to Hired Transport " Nevasa 

AT KARAcra. 

274. *Mr. Lalchand Navalrai: (a) Is it a fact that the Marine Trans- 
port Officer, Karac.lii, in August, 1032, invited tenders for the supply of 
Indian coal to Hired Transport “Nevasa’’ at Karachi during December? 

(6) If so, will Government be pleased to lay on the table a statement 
showing : 

(i) the names and addresses of all parties wlio submitted tenders 
for the business, 

(u) the several descriptions of coals tendered for by each party ; 

{Hi) the rate quoted by each party for each description of coal 
tendered ; 

(iv) the name of the party whose tender was accepted ; and 

(w) the description of coal tendered- by the successful party which 
was accepted for the business? 

/ 

Mr. G, R. T, Tottenham: (a) Yes. 

(f)) The Government of India have no information and do not propose 
to call for any as the supply was arranged for His Majesty’s Government- 
and not for the Government of India. 

Mr, Lalchand Navalrai: Does the Honourable Member know that this 
information was asked by the parties concerned from the officer in charge, 
and no information was given? Is it not hard that this House or the 
persons concerned should not know whose tenders came in and whose 
tenders were confirmed, and for what? 

Mr, G. R. P. Tottenham: I was not aware of those facts, but as I have 
tried to explain, it is not the concern of the Government of India at all. 
If the parties concerned wish to obtain some information on the subject, 
I would suggest that they see that a question is asked in the House of 
Commons. 

Mr. Lalchand Navalrai: This is a question that arose in India; and, 
before any question is asked in the House of Conjimons, I think the 
Government of India, which exercise general superintendence over 
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departments here, should get this information : this primarily concerns India 
and these tenders were called for in India; never mind, if the departments 
is directly under the subordination of His Majesty’s Government, yet iir 
India the Government of India have got power to call for information and 
superintend the things that are happening in India, and when information 
is asked for in this House, is the PLonourablc Member prej:ared to tindv 
out that information and give it to the House? 

Mr. G. R. F. Tottenham: No. I do not think it is nccossarj' to find 
out that information. 

Mr. Lalchand Navalrai: I do not understand what is the reason for 
refusing it. 

Mr, G. R. F. Tottenham: Ilecause it does not concern the Government 
of India. 

Mr. Lalchand Navalrai: It may not concern the Government of India, 
l)iit, as I have already explained, the Government of India is responsible 
for giving informal ion to the Honourable Members in this House when any 
question arises in India which concerns the Indian people. Is the Honour- 
able Member going to take steps to find out this information or persist in 
liis refusal? 

Mr. G. R. F. Tottenham: There is nothing that the ‘Honourable Member 
has said wdiidi leads me to change my opinion that this is not a matter 
that concerns the Government of India. 

Mir. Gaya Pirasad Sihgh: Do I understand that the Marine Transport 
Officer, Karachi, is not an officer of the Government of India? 

) 

Mr. G. R. F. Tottenham: Yes; he is an officer of the Government of . 
India, but in this case he was acting as the agent of His Majesty’s Gov- 
emment. He does certain agency work on behalf' of His Majesty’s 
Government. 

Mr. S. 0. Kitra: Do the Government of India pay in full or in part, 
and, if so, what part, of the salary of this officer? 

Mr. G. R. F. Tottenham: They pay the whole of his salary, so far as 
I know. 

Mr. S. 0. Mitra: Yet he does this work which is not the concern of 
the Government of India, but which is exclusively under the British Gov- 
ernment ? 


Mr. G. R. F. Tottenham: Occasionally the Admiralty take up vessels: 
1 believe this vessel was taken up by the Admiralty, for purposes of which 
I am not aware; and it is obviously convenient that supplies of this Mud 
should be arranged through the local officer who happens to be an officer 
of the Government of India. 

Mr. Lalchand Navalrai: May I know who pays this officer for the agency 
Work that he docs for the British Government? 

Mr. G. R. F. Tottenham: I doubf;. if he receives any pay for that. 
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Mr. S. 0. Mitra: Was any attempt made to realise from the British 
Government part of the pay of this officer, because ho does other work for 
the British Government exclusively? 

Mr. G. B. r. Tottenham: If the amount of work that he did on behalf 
of His Majesty's Government was considerable, that would no doubt be a 
reasonable suggestion, but 1 understand that what really happens is that 
he merely arranges these supplies occasionally. However, I will consider 
the point. 

Mr. S. 0, Mitra: So far as he performs any work on behalf of His 
Majesty's Government, is he in any way under, the superintendence and 
control of tluj Government of India 

Mr. G. B. F. Tottenham: So far ns these coal supplies are concerned, 
he is not under the siijx'rintendenco or control of the Government of India; 
he has to satisfy the Admiralty or who(Wcr it is whose needs lie supplies. 

Mr. Gaya Prasad Singh: Do I take it that this gentleman has been 
allowed to do this work before he has taken the sanction of the Government 
•of India in the matter? 

Mr. G, B. F, Tottenham: Presiunably sanction must have been given. 

Mr. Gaya Prasad Singh : Have the Government of India satisfied them- 
•solves that no part of the pay of this officer should be realised from the 
British treasury, in view of the fact that he has been doing work for jHiB 
Majesty's Government as well? 


• Mr. G. B. F. Tottenham: As I have mentioned in my reply to Mr. 
Mitra just now. I believe that the amount of work he does on behalf of 
iris Majesty's Government is so small that it would be hardly worth asking 
for a contribution from His Majesty’s Government on that account. 

Mr, Lalchand Navalrai: May T also expect that the Honourable Member 
would advise that officer to give information of this kind to the parties 
concerned? 

Mr. G. B. P, Tottenham : No : I do not think there is any reason to do 
that. 


Mr. Lalchand Kavalrai; Will the Honourable Member be pleased to 
state if the cool that has been supplied has been paid for by this officer 
from the Indian exchequer or from the British exchequer? 

Mr. G. B. F. Tottenham: The coal was paid for presumably by His 
Majesty’s Government. 

! 1 I 

Complaints and Hardships op Indians in the Panamian Countries. 

America. 

275. *Mr. Lalchand Navalrai: (a) Are Government aware that there 
are Indian merchants including “Sind Work merchants" doing large 
business in the Eepublic of "Panama", America? 
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(b) Are Government aware that they have large investments in that 
country and have vested interests since a very long time? 

(c) Are Government aware that these Hindus and Muhammadans who 
are called “ Hindus*' in that country are put to great hardship and incon- 
venience by the “Panama Government*'? 

(d) Is it a fact that a restriction has been imposed on the Indians there 
that they cannot go to the harbour area without permission, whereas no 
such restriction is put upon other Asiatics including the Chinese? 

(e) Are Government aware that tliese Indian merchants have been 
doing business with the tourists visiting Panama Canal unimpeded since 
very long, but that now other commercial people of Panama have become 
jealous of them? 

(/) Are Government aware that with a view to ousting Indian interests 
these people have been openly maligning the Indian merchants by issuing 
circulars and pamphlets to their detriment? 

(g) Is it a fact that the Panama Government have made new rules 
which hinder the business of Indians and expose them to heavy fines? 

(h) Is there a British Consul for the Panama Country? 

(i) Is it a fact that the aforesaid and other complaints and inconvenf- 
onccs have been brought to his notice by the Indians or have they come 
to his notice otherwisa? 

(/) What steps have been taken by him to have these evils remedied 
and to protect the Indians* interest and welfare generally? 

(/c) What steps do Government propose to take in the matter? 

Mr. H. A. F. Metcalfe: S ir, there appears to have been some confusion 
over this question, as to which department should answer it. All that I 
can say at tlic present is that the information is being collected and 
will bo supplied in duo course. 

Mr. M. Maswood Ahmad: Will the Government also bo pleased to 
inquire whether Mussalmans there are called Hindus? 

FAMHiY Hospitals for the Wives and Children of British Troops. 

276. *Mr. Lalchand Navalrai: (a) Will Government bo pleased to state 
if there are family hospitals for the wives and children of British troops 
in India maintained by Govcniment? 

(b) If so. at what places are they situated? 

(c) How much does the Army Department budget for them? 

Mr. Q-. B. P. Tottenham: (a) There are sections in British military 
hospitals which are provided for the troops* families. 

(b) A statement giving the information desired is laid on the table. 

(o) The information is not available as the accounts of expenditure on 
the sections in question are not maintained separately. 


B 
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List of stations at which Military Families’ Hospitals for the wives and children of British 

troops are suitated. 


Agra. 

Dinaporo. 

Multan. 

Ahmodnagar. 

Ferozepore. 

Murrec. 

Allahabad. 

F’yzabad. 

Muttra. 

Ambala. 

Hyderabad. 

Nasirabad. 

Bangalore. 

Jhansi. 

Nowshera. 

Baanu. 

Jubbulpore. 

Pachmarhi. 

Bareilly. 

Jullundur. 

Peshawar. 

Barian. 

Jutogh. 

Poona. 

Barrackpore. 

Kamptee. 

Purandhar. 

Belgaum. 

Karachi. 

Quetta. 

Bombay. 

Kasiuli. 

Rangoon. 

Calcutta. 

Klianspur. 

Ranikhet. 

Campbollpore. 

Kohat. 

Rawalpindi. 

Cawnpore. 

Lahore Cantonment. 

Risalpur. 

Chakrrita. 

Landour. 

Rurkee. 

Chaubatia. 

Lebong and Jalapahar. 

Secunderabad. 

Chorat. 

Lu Jknow. 

Sialkot. 

Dagdhai. 

Maymyo. 

Solon. 

Dalhousie. 

Meerut. 

Subathu. 

Delhi. 

Mhow. 

Wellington. 

Deolali. 

Mingaladon. 


Dera Ismail Khan. 

Mount Abu. 



Mr. Lalchand Navalrai: Do I understand that there are not separate 
hospitals for the Indian families? 

Mr. G. B, F. Tottenham: In some cases the family hospitals are in 
separate buildings, but they form a section of the British military hospital 
and the accounts for both of them are maintained together. 

Family Hospitals for tke Wives and Children of Indian Troops. 

277, *Mr. Lalchand Navalrai: (a) Will Government be pleased to state 
if there are any similar family hospitals for the wives and children of 
the Indian troops, maintained by Government? 

(6) Does the Army Department provide any sum for them? 

(c) If the answer to parts (a) and {b) be in the negative, will Govern- 
ment be pleased to give reasons for such a distinction? 

(d) Do Government propose, in view of the necessity and the welfare 
of the families of Indian troops, to make similar arrangements for them, 
at least by giving half of the budgetted sum for British families hospitals, 
for the benefit of the Indian troops families hospitals? If not, why not? 

Mr. G. It. F. Tottenham: (a) The answer is in the negative. 

(6) Does not arise. 

(c) and (d). Families of Indian troops residing in cantonments are 
entitled to free medical attendance at their quarters. For this purpose 12 
lady Sub -Assistant Surgeons are employed in important military stations 
in addition to the Sub -Assistant .Shirgeons attached to the Indian military 
hospitals. Government regret that financial considerations make it impos- 
sible at present to establish Indian family hospitals; nor can they accept 
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the Honourable Member’s suggestion that half the expenditure on British 
family hospitals should be devoted to Indian family hospitals. The result 
would be fatal to the former and the amount so provided would be totally 
inadequate to provide an organisation worth having for the latter. The 
health of the families of Indian soldiers living in cantonments is, however, 
a matter in which Government are deeply interested and in recent years 
considerable improvements have been effected both as a result of official 
action and also by the valuable voluntary work done under the auspices of 
the Indian Troops Child Welfare movement. 

Mr, Lalchand Navalrai: Will the Honomable Member be pleased to say 
if Government have received representations that there should be separate 
Hospitals for Indian families? 

Mr. G. E. F. Tottenham: Will the Honourable Member please repeat 
his question? I did not quite understand him. 

Mr, Lalchand Navalrai: Will the Honourable Mcmb.er please say what 
he wants? I did not follow him. 

Mr. G. R. F. Tottenham: Will the Honourable Member be pleased to 
repeat his question ? I did not catch the first part of it. 

Mr. Lalchand Navalrai: My question is whether there have been any 
representations from the Indian families that the present hospital arrange- 
ments are inconvenient and that separate family hospitals should be pro- 
vided for Indian families? 

Mr. G. R. F. Tottenham: I am not aware of any such representations, 
but it is quite possible that such representations may have been received. 
I will look into the matter. 

Non-Official Visitors appointed by Governrient to visit the Deoli 

Detention Camp. 

278. *M'*. S. 0. Mitra: (a) Will Government please state the names 
of the non-official visitors appointed by Government for the Deoli Detention 
Camps? W’hat is their qualification? Is one of them a Government 
Contractor? 

(h) Is it a fact that Diwan Bahadur Harbilas Sarda was willing to 
serve as a non-official visitor? Was his appointment contemplated by 
the Deputy Commissioner of Ajmer? If so, why did it not materialise 
later? Are Government prepared to appoint Diwan Bahadur Harbilas 
Sarda as a non-official visitor even now? 

The Honourable Sir Harry Haig : (a) The following members at present 
compose the Committee : 

Official. 

1. The Honorary Magistrate, Deoli and Chairman Municipal Com- 

mittee, Deoli. 

2. The Deputy Magistrate, Kekri. 


Non-Official. 

3. Mr. B. H. Vakil. 

I have no doubt that they are well qualified to discharge the responsi- 
bilities devolving upon them. 

B Q 
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(b) I have no information on the points raised in the first three parts 
of this question, but I understand that the Chief Commissioner, Ajmer- 
Mcrwara, eontempJates inviting Diwan Bahadur Harbilas Sarda to join the 
Committee. 

Mr. K. 0. Neogy: Has the Honourable Member answered one part 
of (a) whieh wants to know as to w'hether an,v one of these non-otlicial 
visitors is a Government contractor? 

The Honourable Sir Harry Haig: I am afraid I do not know whether 
Mr. Vakit is a Government contractor. 

Mr. K. 0. Neogy: Was information sought on this point from the 
local auihorities? 

The Honourable Sir Harry Haig: No, Sir, 1 do not think it was. I 
am afraid that is an omission. 

Civil Disobedience Prisoners in Jails of Various Provinces. 

279. *Mr. S. 0. Mitra: Will Government please lay on the table a 
statement showing the number of civil disobedience prisoners in various 
provinces for the last six months? What was the number of arrests in 
each month? 

The Honourable Sir Harry Haig: T lay on the table a statement giving 
the information in my possession. 

T regret T have no information as to the number of arrests. 


Statement showing the total number of persons (under ordinary law and Ordinances! 
undergoing imprisonment at the end of — 


rrovinco. 


.Tuly 

August 

Soptomber 

October 

November 

December 


1032. 

1932. 

1932. 

1932. 

1932. 

1932. 

Madras 


1,774 

1,063 

1,603 

1,492 

1,416 

1,112 

Bombay . 


6,447 

5,609 

5,104 

4,661 

4,376 

3,937 

Bengal . 


3,693 

2,694 

2,604 

2,442 

2,300 

1,933 

United Provinces 


4,053 

4,237 

3,887 

3,610 

3,373 

3,016 

Punjab . 


805 

747 

636 

541 

460 

358 

Bihar and Orissa 


2,542 

2,627 

2,452 

2,266 

2,206 

1,781 

Central Province'? 


1,166 

1 868 

715 

624 

408 

311 

Assam 


722 

636 

533 

457 

384 

367 

North West Frontier 
Province. 

1,988 

1,922 

1,912 

1,967 

1,960 

1,742 

Delhi 

• 

384 

383 

282 

163 

154 

145 

Coorg 


67 

64 

65 

66 

69 

80 

Ajmer-Merwara 

• 

101 1 

92 

76 

64 

60 

43 

Total 

• 

24,732 

21,422 

19,868 

18,263 

17,155 

14,816 
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Obievastoes of Political Prisoners in the Cellular Jail, Port Blair. 

280. *Mr. S. 0. Mitra: (a) Will Government be pleased to state 
whether in terms of the provisions of the latest Jail Code, the political 
prisoners classified imder Division II are entitled to read certain weekly 
newspapers and monthly magazines and to be given such labour to which 
the prisoners were accustomed before their arrest? 

(6) Is it a fact that the political prisoners under Division II transferred 
to the Cellular Jail, Port Blair, are not being allowed to read weekly 
newspapers and are being subjected to hard labour? 

(c) If the answers to the above questions be in the affirmative, will Gov- 
ernment be pleased to state the reasons for withholding these usual 
privileges ? 

(d) Is it a fact that there being no Bengali officer in the Cellular Jail, 
Port Blair, all correspondence from the political prisoners there and their 
relatives pass through the Deputy Inspector General, C. I. D., I. B., 
Bengal, and that it causes unusual delay in most cases? 

(a) Do Government propose to appoint a Bengali officer in the Cellular 
Jail and to take such steps as to remedy the disadvantages stated above? 

The Honourable Sir Harry Haig: (a) I would refer the Honourable 
Member to the Communique issued by Government on the 19th February, 
1930. 

(b) The rules framed by the Andamans Administration under the 
Prisons Act provide for the supply of newspapers and magazines to “B'' 
class prisoners and an illustrated \^'eckl,' paper is at present supplied. 
The prison labour allotted to the prisoners is suited to their capacity. 

(c) Does not arise. 

(d) A Bengali officer has been deputed to the Andamans and he attends 
to the correspondence of the prisoners. 

(e) Does not arise. 

Interview with Political Prisoners by their Relatives before their 

Transfer to the Andamans. 

281, *Mt, S. 0. Mitra: (a) Are Government aware that a second batch 
of political prisoners was sent away to the Andamans in the middle 
of December, 1932, and not in January, 1933, as was stated in this 
House in reply to a question of mine in this* connection? 

(b) Are Government further aware that, in spite of the assurance by 
Government, the relatives of these political prisoners were nob given 
timely information as to the date of their deportation and that this time also 
most of the relatives could not avail themselves of any interview with the 
prisoners before their departure? 

(c) Are Government prepared to issue official instructions to the res- 
pective officers, so that the relatives of such prisoners may be given timely 
permission to interview the prisoners before their departure? 

The Honourable Sir Harry Haig: (a) I informed the Honourable Mem- 
ber that a date had not been fixed, but it would probably be in January. 
Subsequently, it was found possible to despatch the prisoners in Decem- 
ber. 
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(6) Superintendents of Jails were instructed on 30th November, 1932, 
that prisoners should be allowed an interview between 1st and 14th Dec- 
ember. On 3rd December, they were further instructed to ask the 
prisoners to write to their relatives to come for interviews. Of 35 pri- 
soners transferred, 16 had interviews ind 2 did not ask for interviews. 
For others interviews were duly arranged ^ but the interviewers did not 
€ome. 

(^) Does not arise. 

Rbpobts about the Condition ot the Health of Political Prisoners 

IN THE Andamans. 

282. *Mr. S. 0. Mitra: Will Government be pleased to state if they 
propose to arrange the publication of detailed monthly or quarterly reports 
about the condition of the health of the deported political prisoners in 
the Andamans? 

The Honourable Sir Harry Haig; No, Sir. Government are not pre- 
pared to take this action. 

Provision of a Library in the Cellular Jail, Port Blair. 

283. *Mr. S. 0. Mitra: (a) Will Government state if there is a library 
in the Cellular Jail, Port Blair, for the use of the political prisoners? 

(h) If so, will Government please state the number and nature of books 
on the list? 

The Honourable Sir Harry Haig: (a) There is a small library in the 
Cellular Jail at Port Blair to which! the books taken by the Bengali pri- 
soners have been added and are available for reading. 

(h) I have no precise information in regard to the number and nature 
of books in the library. 

Government Subsidy to the Statesman, 

284 . ♦Mr. S. 0. Mitra: (a) Has the attention of Government been 
drawn to the editorial article in the Amrifa Bazar Patrika which has been 
reproduced in the Hindustan Times of January 20, 1933, page 3, under 
the caption ‘Subsidising Statesman*? 

(6) Is the Statesman a subsidised paper of Government, directly or 
indirectly ? 

(o) Is it a fact that notice about the opening of the Howrah Bridge 
is advertised in the Statesman alone by the Port Commissioners of 
Calcutta? Why are Indian papers which have larger circulation amongst 
Indians excluded from such advertisement? 

(d) What percentage of persons who pass along the Howrah Bridge are 
Indians and what percentage are Europeans? 

(e) Did the Port Commissioners ask any Indian papers to advertise 
about the opening of the Howrah Bridge free of charge? Did they ask flor 
the same favour from the Statesman? What is the amount paid in adver- 
tisement by the Port Commissioners of Calcutta to the Statesman during 
the year 1932? 
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The Honourable Six Joseph Bhore: (a) Yes. 

(6) No. 

(c), (d) and (e). The Government of India are making enquiries on 
the subject. When information has been obtained, a reply will be laid 
on the table. 

Mr. K. Ahmed; Will Government be pleased to inquire whether on 
the morning of the 20th of January last, three trains successively arrived 
at Howrah, from Delhi, namely, the l^unjab Down Mail, the Postal 
Express and probably the Delhi Passenger, and perhaps some other trains 
also, at the time the opening of this Bridge was taking place, involving 
inconvenience to thousands of passengers? 


The Honourable Sir Joseph Bhore: After I see my Honourable friend’s 
question on paper, I shall be in a position to decide. Sir, whether it will 
be of any advantage to call for the information or not on the subject. 

Mr. S. Ahmed: Is it a fact that at the time of the opening of this 
bridge, the traffic between Howrah and Calcutta is stopped altogether, 
and, as a lot of people have to cross the river by boats, they are put to 
much inconvenience? Do Government propose, for the benefit of the 
public and for their own benefit as well that this undesirable thing, I mean 
oj)cning the bridge during this particular hour when there is much traffic, 
is put a stop to, because there is a real grievance on the part of the 
public that they are put to considerable incouvenience ? 

The Honourable Sir Joseph Bhore: Sir, 1 d^ not exactly understand 
what my Honourable friend’s question means, but if he means to ask 
whether the opening of the Howrah Bridge does not take place at in- 
convenient hours, I shall be happy to make inquiries. 

Mr, K. Ahmed: As a matter of fact, on the 20th January last, I was 
one of the victims. I travelled with some Government officers, and a 
lot of people on this side of Howrah were compelled to go to the other 
side by ferry boats. Do Government propose, therefore, for the benefit 
of the people and public servants as well, to warn the Port Commis- 
sioners not to keep open the bridge at that particular time, at least for 
half an hour? When the passengers of these trains pass through, they 
might keep the bridge open. 


(No reply.) 

Mr. K, 0. Neogy: Why don’t you read the Statesman f 

Mr. K. Aluned: Why don’t they stop the running of the trains at that 
inconvenient hour? The Statesman will not bring any solution, because 
unless you went through the issues of the Statesman at least for a fort- 
night before the 20th January, you could not have understood that the 
Bridge would be opened on that day at a particular time and discontinue 
Ihe journey or, I do not know how the Bailway Board could alter their 
time table? 
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The Honoura,ble Sir Joseph Shore: My honourable friend does not re- 
quire an answer to that question. 

Mr. K. Ahmed: 1 want to know if the Government of India will kindly 
send a copy of these questions to the Chairman of the Port Commis- 
sioners ? 

The Honourable Sir Joseph Shore: 1 shall be most happy to do so, 
Sir. 

Mr. K. 0. Neogy: Is it a fact tliat the Howrah Bridge is opened at in- 
convenient hours mainly for the purpose of punishing those who do not 
want to read the Statesman? 

The Honourable Sir Joseph Shore: I have no information, Sir, in regard 
to the opening of the Howrah Bridge. 

Publication of Advertisements by the Eastern Bengal Railway in 

THE Statesman. 

285. *Mr. S. 0. Mitra: (a) Is it a fact that the Eastern Bengal State 
Railway advertise about the change of their time-table only in the 
Statesman? If not, in what other papers? 

(6) What percentage of Railway travellers are Europeans and what 
percentage are Indians? 

(c) Is it a fact that advertisements about the Magh Melo, Kumbha 
Mela, Shivorniri Mela and other pilgrim notices are advertised in the 
Statesman? Are Government aware that pilgrims read Indian papers 
more than the Statesman? If so, why is this preference made in favour 
of the Statesman? W^hy are such notices not advertised in Indian papers? 
Will Government please state if such advertisements appear in Indian 
papers, and, if so, in what? 

Mr. P, R, Rau: (a) and (c). I am making enquiries from the 
Eastern Bengal Railway «administration, and, on the assumption- that my 
Honourable friend is referring to the East Indian Railway in part (c) of 
the question from that administration, and shall place a reply on the 
table in due course. 

(h) 1 am afraid Railways do not collect such statistics regarding travel- 
lers. 

Redress of certain Grievances of Detenus in the Deoli Detention 

Camp. 

286. *Mri S. 0, Mitra: Will Government please state what steps have 
been takt*n in the Deoli Detention Gamp to redress the following grievances 
of detenus (IV arrangement for treatment of lubcrculosis patients, (2) about 
the promise of the Inspector General of Prisons, Bengal, about a common 
dining-room, (3) about the arrangement for sports like football oir hockey, 
as promised, (4) about supply of fresh fish? 

The Honourable Sir Harry Haig: (1) I am not aware of any complaints 
about the treatment of tuberculosis patients. I have no doubt that proper 
arrangements are made whenever necessary on medical grounds for such 
(treatment. 
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(2) Government consider that the dining room accommodation is ade- 
quate. 

(3) Sanction has been accorded for the provision of a football and 
hockey ground : facilities for badminton and volly-ball are provided. 

(4) An increase in the daily diet allowance has been sanctioned for so 

long as the difficulty lasts of procuring locally an adequate supply of fish. 

/ 

AliLEGATIONS OF IlL-TrBATMENT TO ONE NaOENDRA SeKHAR ChAKRAVARTY^ 
A Detenu in the Ajmer Jail. * 

287. ♦Mr. S. 0. Mitra: Will Government please state if Sj. Nagendra 
Sekhar Chakravarty is still in the Ajmer Jail? How many Bengal detenus 
are or were in Ajmer Jail? Were they kept in solitary confinement? If 
not, what association was afforded to Sj. Nagendra Sekhar Chakravarty? 
Was the allegation about the dragging of Nagendar Sekhar from his bed 
because he was too weak to move and thus receiving injuries, as published 
in the public press, correct? 

The Honourable Sir Harry Haig: No Bengal detenus are now in the 
Ajmer Jail. Three detenus wore at various times sent to Ajmer for 
medical treatment. They were not kept in solitary confinement. There 
is no truth in the allegation referred to in the last part of the question. 

Imports of Rice and Paddy into India from Saigon and Siam. 

288. ♦Mr. M. Maswood Ahmad, (a) Are Government aware as to what 
quantity of rice has been imported to India from Saigon and Siam in the 
financial year 1932-33? 

(6) Are Government aware as to what quantity of rice has been im- 
ported into India from Japan and other countries in the financial year, 
1932-33 ? 

(c) If the reply to parts (a) and (b) be in the affirmative, will Govern- 
ment be pleased to lay on the table a statement showing the figures of 
rice, paddy and their products imjwted into India from the different 
countries ? 

The Honourable Sir Joseph Bhore: (a), (b) and (c). According to the 
monthly Accounts relating to the Seaborne Trade and Navigation of liritish 
India for December, 1932, which gives the latest figures available, the total 
imports into India of not in the liusk'’ during the first nine months 

of the current financial year, namely, April to December. 1932, amounted 
to 26,639 tons. These Accounts do not show imports of rice in any other 
form or of rice products, nor do they distinguish imports of “Bice not in 
the husk*’ by countries of origin. For more delailexl information the 
compilation and publication of the Annual Accounts after the close of the 
year must be awaited. 

Levy of Import Duty on Rice. 

289. ♦Mr M. Maswood Ahmad: (a) Are Government aware that the 
slump in the price of Indian rice is causing grave anxiety in the Indian 
commercial and agricultural circles? 

(b) Have Government received any telegram from the Burma Indian 
Chamber of Commerce addressed to the Secretary to the Government of 
tndia, Commerce Department, about the large import of rice into India? 
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(c) Do Government propose to protect Indian rice and rice products? 

(d) Are Government prepared to consider the desirability of levying a 
suitable import duty on rice and rice products similar to that on wheat? 

Mr. O. S. Bajpai: (a) Government are aware that the recent downward 
tendency in the price of rice has been a source of anxiety. 

(b) Yes. 

(c) and (d). Government have given very careful consideration to this 
matter; and have come to the conclusion that the levy of an import duty 
cannot have the desired effect of protecting Indian rice and rice products. 
The latest figures available show that less than 27,000 tons of foreign rice 
were imported into India from April to December, 1932, while the export® 
of Burma rice to foreign countries during that year amounted nearly to 
2*68 million tons. While an exportable surplus of such magnitude is avail- 
able in India, the fate of the rice industry must depend upon the price which 
the exportable surplus commands and cannot be influenced by any import 
duty that might be imposed upon imports which constitute a very small 
fraction of this surplus. 


Export of Bihar Rice. 

290. *Mr. M. Maswood Ahmad: (a) Are Government aware that the 
main agricultural product of Bihar is rice? 

(b) Are Government aware that apart from the large import of rice 
into India the high rate of railway freight has affected the export of the 
Bihar rice from the province? 

(c) Are Government aware that in comparison with the cost of 
production, of rice in Bihar, the selling price of rice is very low? 

(d) Are Government prepared to consider the desirability of reducing 
the railway freight for rice on the East Indian Railway? 

Mr. P. R. Rau: (a) Yes. 

(b) and (d). I hfive called for certain information from the Agent of the 
East Indian Railway and will place a reply on the table in due course. 

(c) The Government are not in possession of statistics of the cost of 
production of rice in Bihar. They are, however, aware that, as in the case 
of most of the other agricultural crops, the present selling price of rice in 
Bihar is low compared with the prices during the previous years. 

Economic Census in India. 

291. *Mr. M. Maswood Ahmad: (a) Are Government aware that an 
economic census was started in England, and that other countries con- 
ducted a similar enquiry? 

(b) Aro Government aware that the economic census in England and 
in other countries has helped the industry of those countries to a great 
extent? 

(c) Do Government propose to appoint a committee of officials aiid 
non-officials to consider the desirability of conducting an economic census 
in India? 
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The HoSbarable Sir Joseph Shore: (a) Presumably by Economic 
Census*' the Honourable Member means “Census of Production**. If so, 
the answer is in the affirmative so far as Great Britain is concerned. The 
Government of India have no definite information regarding other countries. 

(h) The Government of India are not in a position to say to what extent, 
if any, such a census has helped industry in any particular country. 

(c) No, but the Honourable Member's attention is invited to the 
reference made by His Excellency the Governor General in his opening 
address to the Assembly on the subject of Economic planning. 

Dr. Ziauddin Ahmad: May T know whether any action was taken at the 
suggestion of the Finance Member that we should have this economic 
survey for each town separately? 

The Honourable Sir Joseph Shore : I may say that the whole subject is 
under the active consideration of the Government of India. 

Expenditure incurred by the East Indian Railway on the Oakqrovb 
School and other European and Indian Schools. 

292. *Mr. M. Maswood Ahmad: (a) Will Government be pleased to 
state if the Oakgrove European School is maintained and controlled by 
the East Indian Railway? 

(b) Are the Indian schools on the Railway also maintained and controlled 
by the East Indian Railw’ay? 

(c) Will Government be pleased to state separately the expenditure 
incurred by the East Indian Railway on the Oakgrove School and other 
European and Indian schools maintained bv the said Railway during' 
1931-82? 

(d) Will Government be pleased to state if the Oakgrove School was 
included within the scope of Mr. Smith’s inquiry regarding the cost of 
assistance to Railway employees for the education of their children? If 
not, why not? 

Mr, P. R. Rau: (a) Oakgrove school i^ maintained by the East Indian. 
Railway, but controlled by a body of governors who are officers selected 
from the East Indian Railway and the North Western Railway. 

(b) The East Indian Railway maintains 29 Indian S(;hools which are 
controlled by local committees of which the Divisional Superintendent ia^ 
ex-officio President. 

(c) Rs. 1,62,847 for Oakgrove; Rs. 54,235 for other European schools; 
and Rs. 76,363 for Indian schools. 

(d) No, it was intended to deal with it separately. 

Dr. Ziauddin Ahmad: May I ask whether the report of Mr. Smith’s 
enquiry is available for the Members of this House? 

Mr. P, R. Rau: Copies of the report are in the Library of the House. 

OAxaROVE School maintained by the East Indian Railway. 

293. *Mr. M. Maswood Ahmad: (a) Is it a fact that the Oakgrove 
^'chool of the East Indian Railway was included in the scope of special, 
inquiry conducted by Mr. Jones in 1927? 
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(b) Is it a fact that according to Mr. Jones’ findings the Oakgrove 
School was on the same footing as the other schools maintained and 
controlled by the East Indian Eailway? 

(o) If the reply to parts {p) and (b) be in the affirmative, why did 
Government treat the Oakgrove School differently and exclude it from the 
purview of Mr. Smith’s inquiry? 

Mr. P. R. Rau: (a) Yes. 

(b) It is not quite clear wliat the Honourable Member means by the 
expression ’‘on the same footing”. If by these words he is referring to the 
control of the Scliool, Ihc answer is in the negative. Two State Railways 
are interested in the Oakgrove School, the East Indian and the North 
Western Railways, and, as stated by IVir. Jones in his report, the Governing 
Body consists of officials of both Railways. 

(c) I have already replied to this in my reply to the last question. 

Mr. M. Maswood Ahmad: Was the Oakgrove School excluded from the 
•scope of Mr. Smith’s enquiry? 

Mr. P. R. Rau: Yes, Sir. It was intended to deal with it separately. 

Mr. M. Maswood Ahmad: Was the Oakgrove School excluded, because it 
caters for the children of European and Anglo-Indian employees and the 
teachers there arc Europeans and Anglo-Indians? 

Mr. P, R, Rau: I do not know exactly the reason why it was excluded, 
there is nothing on record. But, so far as I can guess, it must be because 
it was the concern of two Railways and not of the East Indian Railway 
alone. 

Mr. Smith’s Report on the Inquiry regarding the Cost of Assistance 
TO THE Railway Employees for the Education of their Children. 

'294. *Mr. M. Maswood Ahmad: (a) Was the scope of Mr. Smith’s 
inquiry, specially clause 3 of the terms of reference, notified to the East 
Indian Railway schools either by the Agent or Mr. Smith? If so, will 
Goverrment be pleased to lay on the table copies of the letter issued by 
each of them to the schools? 

(b) Will Government be pleased to lay on the table the terms of 
reference of Mr. Smith’s inquiry? 

(a) Are Government prepared to circulate I»fr. S'mith’s and Mr. Jones’ 
reports to all Members of the Assembly? 

Mr. P. R. Rau: (a) Government liave no precise information on this 
point, but presumably Mr. Smith, in conducting his inspection of such 
schools, as ho did inspect, would have brought to the notice of the 
school authorities what w’as the scope of his enquiry. 

(b) Tlie terms of reference arc contained in the reports submitted by 
Mr. Smith, copies of which are in the Library of the House. 

(o) Copies of the Reports are, as I have already stated, in the Library 
oi the House. 
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Mr. M* MftSwood Ahmftd: Will Government be plea;sed to circulate 
Mr. Smith’s report to the Members of the Central Legislature? 

Mr, P. R. Rau: If there is* such an interest taken in these reports that 
the copies in the Library are insufficient to meet the demand, then I 
should be glad to give a copy to any Member who may want it. 

Dr. Ziauddin Ahmad: Or at least can it be supplied to those who want 
to read it? 

Mr. F. R. Rau: Certainly. 

Mr. S. 0. Mitra: How many copies have been printed of this report? 

Mr. P. R. Rau: I am sorry I cannot s^ay offhand. 

Mr. S. 0. Mitra: Can you tell us the approximate cost of printing this 
book? 

Mr. P. R. Rau: I think the number of copies already printed will 
suffice to meet the requirements of those people who want them. 

Status of Teachers in the East Indian Railway Schools. 

295. *Mr, M. Maswood Ahmad: (a) Was an inquiry into the status 
of the teachers in the East Indian Railway schools within the terms of 
reference of Mr. Srnitli’s inquiry? If so, under which clause does it fall? 

{h) Is there a proposal about the transfer of railway schools and tea- 
cliers therein wlio are railway servants to the control of private com- 
mittees? If so, what are tlie reasons for tliat ? 

Mr. P, R. Rau: (p) No specific mention was made in the terms of 
reference to Mr. Smith in regard to the status of teachers^ in the East 
Indian Railway Schools, Mr. Smith, however, deals with this question, 
in Chapter XIV of his repoH on the. North Western, East Indian and 
Great Indian Peninsflila Railway Schools: 

(b) Mr. Smith has made a suggestion to that effect and giveg his 
reasons for it in paragraph 85 of his report to which I would refer my 
I fono u rab 1 o f i iend . 

Status of Teachers in the East Indian Railway Schools. 

296. *Mr. M. Maswood Ahmad: (a) Is it a fact that on the 1st 
February, 1928, in reply to a question of Mr. H. N. Kunziu, the then 
Financial Commissioner stated in the Legislative Assembly: 

“The Oakgrove School is mainlaiiied by the East Indian Railway and its teachers and 
those of the Indian schools maintained by the East Indian Railway arc Government 
servants*’ ? 

(6) Is it a fact that on the 25th February, 1928, in the course of the 
Railway Budget debate in the Assembly, Sir George Rainy, the then Com- 
merce Member, referring to the schools of the Great Indian Peninsula and 
East Indian Railways, stated: 

“Now the schoolgl of two of the biggest of the Company Railways have come under 
the direct control of the State”? 

(c) Is it a fact that on the 21st February, 1929, in the course of, the 

Railway Budget debate, Sir George Rainy stated with reference to these 
schools: • 
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“So long as the srJtool.^ are under our control ^ it is reasonable that the teachers 
should receive pay on about the same level as they would receive if they were employed 

in a school run by the Provincial Clovernment AfS regards the Higher 

English Schools maintained by the East Indian Railway we have already issued orders 
to that effect” ? 

(d) Is it a fnct that on the 12th September, 1929, in reply to a question 
of Mr. Kunzru Sir George llainy stated: 

“The schools are the property of the East Indian Railway and as the East Indian 
Railway behmgs to Government, I think there can be no doubt that these schools are 
Government schools in that sense” ? 

(e) Is it a fact tliat in 1928, in reply to a reference by the Agent of the 
East Indian Hallway, the Railway Board said: 

“In the opinion of the Railway Board the teachers employed in the schools 
maintained by tlio East Indian Railway Administration for the education of railway 
children are railway employees even though teachers may actually be employed by the 
local committees tif the several schools” ? 

(/) Why do Government now think a further inquiry into the status of 
these schools and of the teachers employed therein necessary? 

(g) Do Government propose to go back upon their previous decisions 
and to take away the status of Govemmorit servants from teachers already 
employed in these State Railway schools? 

(h) Is it a fact that the inquiry about the status of teachers was kept 
a secret from the teachers and School Committees? 

Mr. P. R. Rau: (a) to (e). The quotations are EAibstantially correct. 

(/) and (g). Government have not yet been able to finish their 
examination of Mr. Smith’s Report, and are, therefore, unable to give a 
reply to these questions. 

(h) Not that I am aware of. 

Mr. M. Maswood Ahmad: Was Mr. Smith specially instructed to 
review the deci-sions of tlie Government of India and the Railway Board 
and to see whether these were right? 

Mr P, R. Rau: Mr. Smith was asked to inspect the Railway schools 
with a view to making recommendations for the introduction of improve- 
ments in the existing methods of administration. That was one of the 
terms of reference to him. 

Mr. M. Maswood Ahmad: And is it a fact that Mr. Smith, while 
visiting the schools, did not make any enquiry or have any discussion with 
the teachers or the committcea on this subject? 

Mr. P. R. Rau: I would refer my Honourable friend to paragraph 86 
of Mr. Smithes report ^ wherein he sayg that only once had the matter 
been brought casually to notice by a teacher. 

Mr. Oaya Prasad Singh: May I take it that one of the methods for 
the improvement of the administration of the schoola, as recommended 
by Mr. Smith, was that they should be transferred to private management? 

Mr. P. R. Rau: That is one of his recommendations, but, as I have 
-already atated, Government have not come to any decisions on the 
aubjeot. ( 
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Status of Tbaohbbs in thb’East Indian Railway Schools. 

297. *Mr. M. Maywood Ahmad: (a) Will Government be pleased to 
state the grounds on which the Agent of the East Indian Railway, in his 
letter to the Railway Board referred to on page 153 of Mr. Smith’s report, 
made a discrimination between the Oakgrove Sidiool and other schools in 
the plains, saying that the staff in the Oakgrove School are practically 
Government servants, while the staff in the schools in the plains are not, 
except for provident fund and gratuity and that the schools in the plains are 
not Government schools? 

(6) Is it not a fact that Mr. Smith has found the Oakgrove School to be 
on the same footing as the schools in the plains? 

(c) Is it a fact that the Committee of the East Indian Railway schools 
in the plains are constituted according to Railway rules, that they excer- 
cise delegated functions and that their personnel and their decisions are 
subject to the confirmation and veto of the Secretary to the Agent and 
Superintendent, East Indian Railway Schools? 

(d) Is it a fact that the Secretary to the Agent is the Superintendent 
of the East Indian Railway Schools and that the Divisional Superintendents 
are, according to rules, the ex-officio Presidents of all the schools in their 
Divisions ? 

(e) Is it a fact that the teachers in the East Indian Railway schools 
have the right of appeal to the Agent and to the Railway Board? 

(/) Is it a fact that Mr. II. N. Sinlia, tlie discharged Headmaster of 
the Indian High School at Dinapore, appealed to the Government of India? 

(g) Is it a fact that the scale of salaries of teachers in the East Indian 
Railway schools were, under the orders of the Government, assimilated 
with that ofl teachers in the Provincial Government schools? 

(h) Is it a fact that teachers in the East Indian Railway schools were, 
under the orders of the Agent, subjected to the emergency salary cut 
just like other railway employees? 

(i) Is it a fact that the names of teachers in the East Indian Railway 
schools are shown in the Classified List ? 

Mr. P. R. Rau: (a) The actual quotation -from the letter of the Agent 
of the East Indian Railway which is contained . in Mr. Smith’s Report 
is as follows : 

*‘A11 the teachers of the Railway schools are regarded as employees of the Railway 
for purposes of the Provident Fund and Gtatuity Rules. The staff at Oakgrove are for 
all practical purposes Railway servants though they have no definite leave rules due to 
the fact that they have their annual school holidays. In other respects the teaching 
staff are not regarded as employees though they are allowed a certain number ox 
passes.*' 

This is a statement of existing practice on the railway. 

(6) Mr. Smith states that he sees no reason why the Oakgrove School 
should not be regarded equally with the other Euot Indian Railway Schools 
as imder the management of a private Body of Governors, t,^., of railway 
servants in their unofficial capacity. 
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(c) and (d). Yes. 

(e) The teachers in the East Indian Railway schools have, the right 
of appeal to the Agent, the authority next above the Secretary. 

(/) to (/). Yes. 

Mr. Smith’s Report on East Indian Railway Schools. 

298. *Mr. M. Maswood Ahmad : (a) Have Government come to any 
decision on the subjects dealt with in Chapters 14, 16 and 17 of Mr. Smith's 
report on the East Indian Railway schools? 

(h) Do Government propose to consult the Legislative Assembly before 
taking any decision on Mr. Smith’s report? 

Ml. P. R. Rau: (a) No. 

(-6) Government have not come to an\ decision on these subjects, 
and are unable to say vN’hat procedure they will adopt before they have 
arrived at some preliminary decisions. 

Examiners of the Board of Education, Delhi. 

299. *Mr. M. Maswood Ahmad: («) Ts it a fact that the Superintendent 
of Education, Delhi, Ajmer-Mc'rwara ai’d Central India, is the Chairman 
of the Board of Secondary Education, Delhi, and also the Chairman of 
the Board’s ExarniTiation Committee? 

(h) Is it a fact that the Superintendent of Education himself, his 
wife, his near relatives, his stenographer are the examiners of the examina- 
tions held by the Board of Secondary Education, Delhi? 

(c) Wfll Government please state in how many examinations under 
(liiroronfc bodies the Superinlcndent of F.nucation, Dehli, Ajmer-Merwara 
and Central India woiks as paper-setter or examiner? 

(d) Will Govevmiu'nt he pleased to slate what was the total number 
of answer books vvliicli were examined by the Superintendent of Educa- 
tion in the .>ear 1932? 

(e) Will Government be pleased to state whether those answer books 
were examined by the Superintendent of Pldu cation during office hours or 
after the office hours? 

(/) la it a fact that the Principal and the Vice-Principal of the Govern- 
ment College, Ajmer, are not allowed to be examiners of different examina- 
tions held by diJi^ronf bodies? Will Government be pleased to state the 
reasons for the same? 

(. 7 ) Will Government be pleased to state whether the Superintendent 
of Education has obtained any permission from the Local Governments 
for the examinership of different bodies, or as the head of the Education 
Department he was himself authorised to do so? 

Mr. a. S. Bajpai: (a) Yes. 

(•b) Government know that the Superintendent and his stenographer 
have been acting as examiners for the Board of Secondary Education from 
dates prior to their appointment to their present posts. They have no in- 
formation about the other persons mentioned in the question. 
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(c) Five. 

(d) 1,026. 

(e) After office hours. 

(/) No. 

(ff) ^ducRtionsl officers of Goverimieiit have not so far been required 
to obtain the sanction of Government before accepting cxarnincrships. The 
question whether such sanction should be obtained now is receiving atten> 
tion. 

Mr, M, Maswood Ahmad: Was this question asked for the information 
as to whether the Superintendent, his wife and other relatives worked as 
examiners ? 

Mr. O. S. Bajpai: The question was forwarded to the Chief Commis- 
sioner of Delhi who, as my Honourable friend is aware, is the head of 
the Local Administration, and his reply was that he was not in a position 
to furnish information about the relatives of the Superintendent. 

Mr. M. Maswood Ahmad: Will Government please make an enquiry on 
this point? 

Dr. Ziauddin Ahmad : Is it not a fact that the teachers are not required 
to take permission, but the persons engaged on the administrative side 
are required to take permission? 

Mr. O. S. Bajpai: I have already stated that the point is receiving 
attention. I am inquiring into it. 

Inspeotion op Anglo- Veknacular Middle and Primary Schools by the 

Superintendent of Education, Delhi, Ajmer-Merwara and 

Central India. 

300. *Mr. M. Maswood Ahmad: (a) Is it a fact that the Inspector of 
Schools, Central India Agency, was retrenched in February, 1932? 

(b) Is it a fact that Anglo -Vernacular roiddlo and primary schools were 
under his inspection? 

(c) Is it a fact that the medium cf education in the Central India Agency 
in seventy -five per cent, of the schools mentioned in part (5) is llindil 

(d) Is it a fact that the Superintendent of Education, Central India 
Agency, inspects the schools mentioned in part (6) himself after the 
retrenchment of the said Inspector and sometimes deputes his stenographer 
to inspect the schools? 

(e) Will Government be pleased to state what diplomas for Hindi 
knowledge the Superintendent of Education and his stenographer possess? 

Mr. H. A. P. Metcalfe: With your permission, Sir, T propose to answer 
questions Nos. 300 and 301 together. The required information is being 
collected and will be given to the House in due course. 

Inspection of Rbcognised Schools in the Administered Areas in Central 

India. 

fSOl. ♦Mr. M. Maswood Ahmad: (a) Will Government be pleased to 
state the number of recognised schools together with their grades in the 
Administered Areas in Central India at the time of the appointment of 
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the present Superintendent of Education and the number of similar 
institutions on the 1st January, ]933? 

(b) Will Ooverninent be pleased to state the total annual expenditure 
on the inspectorate in Central India during the year preceding the appoint- 
ment of tJie present Superintendent of Education and the total expenditure 
on the inspectorate in the year 1932? 

(c) Will Government kindly state \vhat improvements, if any, have 
been made in the education of tlie Central India Agency after the appoint- 
ment of the Superintendent of Education who is also the Secretary to the 
Agent to the Governor General in Central India in the Education Depart- 
ment? Are Government prepared to cons'der the desirability of dispensing 
with the present arrangement of inspecti<m and administration in these 
days of financial stringency and putting the education of that area under 
the Education Department of the Central Provinces? Is there any Gov- 
ernment educational institution in Central India? 

Prohibitory Order on Dr. Muhammad Alam against Entry into Kenya. 

302. *Mr, Jagan Nath Aggarwal: (a) Are Government aware that 
Dr. Muhammad Alam was served with an intimation by the C. I. D. police 
of Calcutta on the 4th January, 1933, on behalf of the Commissioner of 
Police of Nairobi (Kenya) in East Africa that his entry into Kenya would 
be prohibited under the immigration laws ifj he had been sentenced to 
imprisonment? Was this intimation received through the Government of 
Bombay ? 

(b) What is the wording of the telegram above referred to received 
by Bombay and sent to the Calcutta Police for information to Dr. Muham- 
mad Alam? 

(c) Is it true that Dr. Muliammad Alam, Bar.-at-Law, of Lahore, was 
only convicted in connection with the civil disobedience movement and 
that he was released for reasons of health about the end ofi November, 
1932? 

(d) Are Government aware that there is an express provision in rule 3, 
Part D, of the Immigration Rules of East Africa to the effect that the 
provisions regarding prohibition ‘‘shall not apply to offences of a political 
character not involving moral turpitude'*? 

(e) Is it true that Dr. Muhammad Alam has moved for intervention 
by the Government of India through the Punjab Government in this affair? 
If so, what action has been taken on this ? 

(/) Are Government aware that after his release Dr. Muhammad Alam 
has been under the medical treatment of eminent doctors at Calcutta 
including Sir Nil Ratan Sircar, Lieut. -Colonel L. M. Banerji and Dr. B. C. 
Roy who have advised him an immediate sea trip and change of climate, 
if possible? 

(g) Are Government aware that Dr. Muhammad Alam was invited to 
preside at a local Indian Congress gathering at Nairobi and that the invita- 
tion drew his particular attention to the healthy climate of Kenya and the 
benefits of a sea trip to recuperate his health? 

(h) Is it a fact that all these facts were brought to the notice of the 
Government of India through the Punjab Government? 
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(?) Did Dr. Muliammad Alam ask for passports for himself and his 
wife and a personal attendant and, if so, what is the result? 

(/) Do Government propose to intervene in this matter? If not, 
why not? 

Mr. Q-. S. Bajpai: (in) and (b). The Government of India understand 
that the Commissioner of Police, Nairobi, intimated that if Dr. Muhammad 
Alam had been sentenced to imprisonment, he would not bo allowed to 
enter Kenya. They have no further information regarding the points raised 
under these heads. 

(c) Yes. Dr. Muhammad Alam was convicted in February, 1932, under 
section 124-A, I. P. C., and sections 17 (7) and 17 {2) of the Criminal 
Law Amendment Act. 

(d) Yes. The Honourable Member has correctly quoted the concluding 
portion of sub-section (d) of section 5 of the Kenya Immigration Bestric- 
tion Ordinance, 1906. 

(e) No such communication has been received by the Government of 
India. 

(/) and (g). Government have no information. 

(h) and ( 2 ). The only information received by the Government of 
India has been given in my reply to parts (a) and (6). 

(j) The question does not arise because of the answer I have already 
given to part (e). 


STATEMENTS LAID ON THE TABtE. 

The Honourable Sir Brojendra Mitter (Loader of the House): Sir, I 
lay on the table the information promised in reply to starred question 
No. 1174 asked by Mr. M, Maswood Ahmad on the 14th November, 1932. 


Ebsolutions of the Indian Legislature. 

*1174. (fl), (c), (d), (e) and (^). The information sought in these parts of the 
question will be found in the following two statements Nos. I and II showing respec- 
tively (i) the number of non-official Resolutions admitted, moved and negatived, and 
(tt) the non-official Resolutions withdrawn by the Moverd on assurances given by Govern- 
ment and the action taken thereon by Government during 1921-1932. 

(6) The Honourable Member is referred to the reply given to Mr. Gaya Prasad 
Singh’s starred question No. 528 asked on the 30th January, 1925. The practice 
regarding publishing such resolutions was, however, modified in 1931 and since then up 
to the end of 1932, 17 resolutions were disallowed by the Governor General. 

(/) and (gr). The Honourable Member is referred to the replies given to Mr. K. V. 
Reddy’s starred question No. 994, asked on the 24th March, 1924, to Mr. C. Duraiswamy 
Ayyangar’s starred question No. 68, asked on the 3rd February, 1927, to Khan 
Bahadur Haji Wajihuddin’s unstarred question No. 179 asked on the 11th February, 
1931, and to the statement laid on the table on the 10th February, 1932, by the 
Honourable Sir George Rainy containing the information promised in reply to starred 
question No. 105 asked by Mr. Rahimtoola M. Chinoy on the 3rd February, 1^, 
which give the information required for the period lfel-1931. The information in 
respect of the non-official resolutions adopted by the Legislative Assembly and the 
action taken on each of them during the year 1932 is given in the following statement 
No. Ill ; 
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I. 


Statement showing the number of non-official Resolutions admitted^ moved and negatived in 
the Legislative Assembly during 1921-1932. 


— 

♦Number 

of 

Resolutions 

admitted. 

Number 

of 

Resolutions 

moved. 

Number 

of 

Resolutions 

negatived. 

Remarks; 

Delhi Session 1921 

120 

•25 

7 

♦In addition 16 

Simla Session 1921 

195 

20 

6 

Resolutions 
were moved 

Delhi Session 1922 

221 

1 

1 35 

10 

by Sir 

Sivaswami 

Simla Session 1922 

229 

9 

3 

Aiyar on a 
Government 

Delhi Session 1923 

363 

13 

2 

day in con- 
nection with 

Simla Session 1923 

137 

11 

3 

the Esher 
Committee’s 

Delhi Session 1924 

403 

! 18 

Nil. 

Report. 

May— Juno Session and 

September Session 1924 

647 

i 

j 4 

NU. 


Delhi Session 1925 

010 


2 


Simla Session 1925 

591 


Nil. 


Delhi Session 1926 

340 

8 

2 


Simla Session 1926 

105 

4 

2 


Delhi Session 1927 

313 

1 4 

Nil. 


Simla Session 1927 

196 

4 

NU. 


Delhi Session 1928 

174 

7 

2 


Simla Session 1928 

140 

4 

1 


Delhi Session 1929 

363 

3 

1 


Simla Session 1929 

68 

4 

Nil 


Delhi Session 1930 

250 

0 

1 


Simla Session 1930 

15 

3 

1 


Delhi Session 1931 

95 

4 

Nil. 


Simla Session 1931 

96 

7 

1 


November Session 1931 . 

Nil. 

Nil. 

Nil. 


Delhi Session 1932 • 

57 

6 

4 


Simla Session 1932 

71 

6 

2 


November — December Session 
1932 .... 

NU. 

NU. 

NU. 



N.B . — ^Prior to 1931, in cases ■where several Members gave notice of the identical 
ResolutioDB the notice by each Member has been counted as a separate Resolution. 
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The Honourable Sir Frank Noyce (Member for Industries and Labour) : 

Sir, I lay on the table: 

(f) the information promised in reply to starred questions Nos. 1550 
and 1551 asked by Bhai Parma Nand on the 5th December, 
1932 ; and 

(») the information promised in reply to parts (a) and (b) of starred 
question No. 1687 asked by Mr. M. Maswood Ahmad on the 
14th December, 1932- 


Ebcruitment op Staff by the Superintendent op Post Offices, 
Derajat Division. 


*1550. (fz) No direct recruitment has been made but three departmental officials have 
been promoted all of whom are Muslims. Two of them were nominated on the 18th 
May, 1931, and the remaining one on the 8th August, 1931. All were examined on the 
6th September, 1931. 


(6) Number of officials — 

(i) in non-olorical superior grade 

(ii) in lower grade 


(Hi) Number of candidates — 

in non-clerical superior grade 
in lower grade • • 


Hindus. Sikhs. Muslims. 

13 1 117 

8 74 


1 1 8 

11 3 46 


Eecruitment of Staff by the Superintendent of Post Offices, 

Derajat Division. 

*1551. Yes; 119 applicants were examined, of whom one only, a Muslim, was 
declared successful. 


Eetrenchment in the Punjab Postal Circle. 

*1687. (a) and (6). No; 51 selection grade officials were retrenched, of whom 17 
Hindus, three Muslims and four Sikhs were 55 years of age or more. Of the remaining 
27, Six Hindus, 17 Muslims and one Sikh had over 30 years* service, two Hindus retired 
voluntarily and one Muslim was retrenched for consistently unsatisfactory work. 


Mr. G. B. P. Tottenham (Army Secretary) : Sir, I lay on the table the 
information promised in re])ly to starred question No. 1592 asked by Sirdar 
Sohan Singh on the 6tli December, 1932. 


DESmABILITY FOR EFFECTING ECONOMY IN CaNTONMENTS OP THE 

Southern Command. 

*1592. (ff) Yes. 

(h) It would involve a great deal of time and labour to collect the detailed informa- 
tion required by the Honourable Member, but T can assure him that all the Canton- 
ments mentioned in the question are now self-supporting. 
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Hr. H. A. F. Metcalfe (Foreign Secretary): Sir, I lay on the table 
the information promised in reply to starred questions Nos. 1257 and 1259 to 
1262 asked by Seth Haji Abdoola Haroon on the 16ih November, 1932. 


Monopoly by Non-Local Employees in the Government Departments op 

Baluchistan. 

*1257. (a) The reply is in the negative. 

(5) and (c). A statement is 'placed on the taltile. Tt should ho explained that a 

high percentage of * 'non-locals'* consists of individuals bom and educate in Btduchis-i 
tan. 

(d) None of tlie (luards working on the Quetta division is a local man wheieas in 
the Ministerial Branch there is only one local clerk. 


Statement showing establishments employed in Baluchintan. 


Serial 

No. 

Name ‘of appointment. 

Locals. 

1 

Non-Locals, j Total. 

1 

1 

Political Department. 

Kxtra Aasisrant Cc^mmiasioners 

R 

20 

1 

1 25 


Tahsildars ..... 

5 

12 

! 17 


Naib Tahsildars .... 

13 

17 

30 


Superintendents .... 

“3 

22 

22 


Senior Assisiants .... 

r>7 

60 


Junior Assistants .... 

14 

no 

133 


Vernacular Assistants T 

3 

24 

27 


Vernacular Assistants IT . 

21 

' 65 

86 


Post Munshis .... 

3 

19 

22 


Levy Muharrirs .... 

44 

63 

107 

2 

Intelligence Bureau. 
Superintendents .... 


1 

1 


Junior Assistants .... 


1 

* 

3 

Irrigation Department. 
Superintending Engineer 


1 

1 


Assistant Executive Engineer . 


1 

1 


Clerks ...... 


0 

0 


Draftsmen ..... 


2 

2 


Upper Subordinates 


5 

5 


Subordinates .... 


4 

4 


Mechanic ..... 


1 

• 


Tracers ..... 


2 

2 


Mistri ...... 


1 1 

1 1 

! 

4 

Excise Department. 

Superintendent .... 


i 

1 I 

1 


Excise Inspectors .... 

. . 

4 

4 


Clerks ..... 

. . 

1 

1 


Detectives ..... 

2 

1 

3 

5 

Military Engineering Services. 
Assistant Engineer 


1 

1 


Sub-Divisional Officers 


16 ; 

16 


Sub-Overseers .... 


42 i 

42 


Superintendents F3. M. . 


6 ! 

6 


Storekeepers ..... 
Clerks 


8 

114 

8 

114 


Draftsmen ..... 

”1 

21 

21 

6 

Quetta Municipality 

43 ' 

44 


Total 

114 

704 1 

1 

818 


D 
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Staff working in the Civil Departments of Baluchistan. 

*1259. The information required has been embodied in the statement referred to in 
the reply to question No. 1257. 


Superior Posts in the Government Departments of Baluchistan. 
*1260. Government have no reason to think that that is the case. 


Unpaid or Temporarily Paid Local Candidates in the Ebvbnub 
Commissioner’s and Subordinate Offices in Baluchistan. 

*1261. No local candidate in the offices mentioned is at present unpaid and no 
candidate has been unpaid or temporarily paid for a period of 7 or 8 years. Qualified 
candidates obtain permanent vacancies when the^ occur and none are deprived of their 
legitimate rights. 


Adequate Kepreskntation of Local People in the various Government 
Departments of Baluchistan. 

*1262. {ff) and (^»). The answers are in the negative. 

(c) It has always been the policy of Government to encourage the recruitment of the 
indigenous inhahitaiit.s of Baluchistan in Government services, due regard being had 
to the qualifications of candidates and the efficiency of the Administration. Govern- 
ment is sati.sficd that this policy is being carried out. 


Mr. P. R. Rau (Financial Commissioner, Railways) ; Sir, 1 lay on the 
table : 


(/) the information promised in reply to starred questions Nos. 1574 
and 1575 asked by Mr. S. G. Jog on the 5th December, 1932; 
(/i) the information promised in reply to starred question No. 1169 
asked bv Mr. M. Maswood Ahmad on the 14th November, 
1932; 

(iii) the information promised in reply to starred question No. 1586 
asked by Kunwar Hajce Ismail Ali Khan on the 5th Decem- 
ber, 1932; 

{iv) the information promised in reply to unstarred question No. 64 
asked by Mr. K. C. Neogy on the 27th September, 1932; and 
(v) the information promised in reply to starred question No. 1323 
asked by Mr. S. G. Jog on the 21st November, 1932. 


Suspension of the Recognition of the Great Indian Peninsula Railway 

Workers* Union. 


*1574. (fl) Yes. 

(ft) No. Government have not been able to trace such a statement in the report 
referred to by the Honourable Member. 
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(c) Gk>verxim6at understand that this is not in accordance with facts. The other 
part of the question does not arise. 

{d) No. The other part of the question does not arise. 

(c) A copy of tha relevant correspondence has been placed in the library of the 
house. 

(/) No. It is within the discretion of an Agent of a railway to grant recognition 
to a particular union on his line or withdraw recognition from a union recognised by 
him. 


Suspension op the Recognition of the Great Indian Peninsula Railway 

Workers' Union. 

*1575. (a) Government understand that the discipilinary action taken against the 
employees referred to was in consequence of offences against ordinary rules. 

(b) The decisions contained in the Government of India communique of the 1st 
March, 1930, were to the effect that it was open to Mr. D. B. Kulkarni, if he offered 
to return to duty to carry out the instructions that were given to him prior to his 
going on strike and as Mr. Kulkarni did not return to duty as provided in the 
communique the question of the Agent carrying out the orders docs not arise. 

(c) Governmerit understand that Mr. Kulkarni, was put off duty on the 2nd January, 
1930, because it was not considered safe on medical grounds for him to remain on duty. 

(d) Government have examined, in consultation with the Agent, Great Indian 
Peninsula Railway, the cases referred to and they do not see any reason to alter the 
action taken by him. 

(c) The facts are as follows ; 

In a letter dated the 18th of February, 1931, addressed to the Railway Board, the 
General Secretary of the All-India Riiilwaymen’s Federation mentioned Mr. Kulkarni’s 
case and stated ho had been treated as discharged although he had offered himself 
for medical examination before the last date allowed for the Great Indian Peninsula 
strikers in the Government of India Communique of 1st March, 1930. On these grounds 
the Federation asked that he should be reinstated. The matter was referred to the 
Agent, Great Indian Peninsula Railway for his observations and he replied that Mr. 
Kulkarni did not offer to return to duty during, or subsequent to, the strike up to 
the date he was registered as discharged from service, namely, 21st May, 1930. Owing to 
a misunderstanding a reply to this effect wa.s not sent to the All-India Railwaymen*s 
Federation and a reply has since been issued. • 


Armed Guards for Armouries and Treasuries of Stations of the East 
Indian Railway and the Eastern Bengal Railway. 

*1169. (n) Armed Guards are employed to guard the armouries at the following 
stations on the Eastv Indian and Eastern Bengal Railways : 

East Indian Railway— 

Lillooah ••••••• . . 

Asaneol •••*•*•••• 

Jamalpore . • • . 

Dinapore . . . • >-?inco 1930. 

Gaya • «. .••••■ ••1 

Dhanbad •••«•••••.! 

Moghalsarai «••••. • • • J 

D 2 
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Eastern Bengal Railway — 

Kealdah Since 1B31. 

Arinedl guards for treasuries have been provided at all the Divisional head-quarters 
for many years on the East Indian Railway and at Sealdah on the Eastern Bengal 
Railway. 

(6) In the case of the armoury guards no extra exjjense is occasioned to the Railways, 
as all extra cost by way of ration allowance and Military duty pay is J)ome 
by the Military Department. 

In tlie case of treasuries the cost of the armed guards at the various stations on the 
average is Rs. 1,800 {jcr annum. 

On tlie Kai^tcni Bonsai Railway where all collections are concentrated in one 
treasury only at Sealdah, the cost is about Rs. 8,500 per annum. 

(c) Til formation regarding communal composition is nob available. 

(r/) and (e). On the East Indian Railway, the guards are supplied by the Local 
Governments or the Auxiliary Force and their composition varies from time to time 
consequently their rates of pay differ. 

The present system on the Eastern Bengal Railway is temporary. The scales of pay 
arc as follows : 

Assistant Sub-Inspector ...... Rs. 50 — 2 — 60 

Naiks 30 -2—40 

Armed Guards and Escorts ...... 25 — 1 — 28 

Qualifications — 

AntA’. — Ex-soldiers of good character, having good record, or Ex-Policemen 
of good character having good record of service, conversant in the use of 
arms. 

These posts were not advertised as suitable men with requisite qualifications were 
available in the Watch and Ward Department of the Eastern Bengal Railway, to which 
Department this work has been entrusted since 1st Apriil, 19®2. 

(/) As far as I am informed the.se duties were never undertaken by Government 
Railway Police. 


Preferential Treatment in the Supply of Uniforms on the North 

Western Railway. 


*1586. («) Uniforms are supplied to the running staff twice a year, viz., Winter and 
Summer, according to Revised Dress Regulations and this year winter uniforms have 
been supplied accordingly on Delhi division. 

(6) All running stiiff on the Delhi Division are receiving winter uniforms on the 
new scales and no discrimination is made between staff of different religions. 

(c) Does not arise. 


Treatment op the East Indian Rajlway Schools as “Outsjders’' in thh 
Matter of Rents of Buildings, etc. 

« • • 

64. (/i) No. Railway schools proper are not treated as outsiders for the purpose 
of rent. 

(r) and (fl). Do not arise. , . t . 
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Grant of Advances to tub Railway Employees from the State Railway 

Provident Fund. 

*1325. (a) 2nd Mnrc^h, 1952. 

(6) [i) 437 applications woi-e forwarded to the Agent, Great Indian IVninsnla 
Bailway up to 31st July, 1932. 

(it) 304 applications were rejected by the Heads of Departments. 

(in) 28 applications were rejected by the Divisional Officers. 

(c) 314 applications were sanctioned by the Agent, Great Indian Peninsula Railway 
up to 31st July, 1932. The details are as under : 




Applied for. 

Sanctioned. 



No. 

Amount. 

No. 

Amount. 




Ks. 


Rs. 

Sturopeans — 






Officers . . . . • 


0 

13,266 

5 

9,460 

Upper-Subordinates 


16 

12,030 

13 

6,780 

Subordinates .... 


1 

400 

1 

120 

Total, Europeans 


23 

26,596 

10 

10,300 

Anglo- 1 ndians — 






Officers 


1 

1,C(0 

1 

960 

Upper-Subordinatos 


16 

0,717 

J2 

4, COO 

Subordinates .... 


12 

3,714. 

7 

1,360 

Total, Anglo-Indians 

i 

29 

15,031 

20 

6,820 

Indians 






Officers 


1 

1,650 

! ■■ 


I^ppor-Subordinates . 


10 

5,470 

10 

3?r>oo 

Subordinates .... 


371 

68,329 

262 

21,488 

Inferior servants 


3 

■ 

200 

3 

60 

Total, Indians 


385 

63,649 

275 

25,048 

Grand Total ~ 






Officers ..... 

• 

8 

16,.516 

6 

10,420 

Upper Subordinates . 

• 

42 

28,117 

35 

14,780 

Subordinates .... 

• 

384 

60,443 

270 

22,968 

Inferior servants . . . 


3 

200 

3 

60 

T’otal 


437 

1,05,270 

314 

48,228 


(d) The amount sanctioned in every case was equal to 12 times the cut in pay of the 
•mployee concerned. 




BESOLUTION BE SOUTH INDIAN INPANTEY BATTALIONS. 

Mr. B. V. Jadhav (Bombay Central Pivision : Non-Muhammadan 
Eural): Sir, on the 22nd of September, in the Simla Session, I moved 
the following Eesolution: 

“That this A^ssenibly recommends to the Governor General in Council that the 
South Indian Infantry Battalions be again raised in the Madras and Bombay 
Presidencies.’* 

I got an opportunity that day of moving the Eesolution at the very 
fag end of the day and, therefore, I could not finish my speech. Therein 
I stated how the battalions were started first in the Madras Presidency 
and then in the Bombay Presidency and what their constitution was in 
the palmy days of the Madras and Bombay armies. 

At one time, the Madras Army was over 50,000 strong and the Bombay 
Army was equally numerous and they gave a \ery good account of 
themselves in the wars wliich were carried on by the East India Company 
in India and also outside India. It was the Madras Army which 
distinguished itself in the wars first of all with the Mahrattas and, in 
the epoch making battle of Assayc, it was the Madras Army that bore 
the brunt of the battle and won, so to say, the Empire of India from 
the Mahrattas and it was again the Madras Army that distinguished 
itself in the battle of Argaon against the Bhonsles of Nagpur. The 
record of the Bombay Army too is not a meagre one. It is worthy to 
be borne in mind that in those days the armies were mostly recruited 
from wdiat are now called the depressed classes. The Madras pariah 
and the rnahar of Bombay were very prominent in the armies of those 
days and their deeds have been noted and thcdr names are engraved even 
on pillars of stone. On the pillar of stone, ei'ected about 16 miles from 
Poona to commemorate the battle of Koregaon, the names of valiant 
mahars are discernible even today. But, strange to say, when recniits 
of a higher class b.ecame available, the military policy of the Government 
of India changed and the desire became general to confine enlistment to 
the high class races exclusively, to whom certain other classes, that 
12 Noon supplied such good soldiers, were beneath contempt as 

°on. fellow-men. On account of the social prejudice against these 
men, it was necessary to discontinue the enlistment of the lower castes 
in the same regiment. The army came to consist largely of the better- 
class men who were chiefly the yeomen peasants of the country and, 
from that day, Sir, the depressed classes fell on vel^ bad days. The 
Madras pariah continued to be recruited in the Sappers and Miners 
regiments, w’hich were latterly called the Pioneer regiments. But even 
these regiments are now being disbanded, and there is no knowing whether 
it is the intention of the army authorities to keep the untouchable at 
a great distance. The mahars of the Bombay Presidency also have fared 
in the same way, and a career in the aiTuy for them is denied. It is 
very regrettable. Sir, that the British Government, which owe so much 
to the valour and fidelity of these classes when no other communities 
flocked to the standard of the East India Company, should, when the 
times are changed and they are secure in their possession of the Empire 
of India, forget their former faithful servants and refuse them admission 
into the army. It is well-known, Sir, that the armies of India are now 
recruited mostly from the Punjab and Northern India, and that the 
martial races of Southern India receive very scanty consideration. The 
condition of the Bombay Presidency is net so bad. The army is still 

( 416 ) 
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recruited from my community there, and nxy intention in moving this 
Besolution is not to gain any further advantage for my community, 
but I am urging the claims of other communities which are excluded from 
service in the army. 

Latterly, Sir, the commissioned ranks have been opened to Indians, 
and admission into the commissioned ranks is by two doors. One is the 
competitive examination held twice a year and through which at present 
15 candidates are taken into, the Dehra Dun Academy every six months. 
The other door is to rise through the ranks. But, unless a young man is 
eligible for recruitment into the regular army, he will not be eligible for 
rising through the ranks and secure admission into the Dehra Dun 
Academy. I think this is not fair at all as only one door will be open 
for them. It is well-known that moat of the communities, except the 
few advanced ones, are very backward In education, and, tWefore, if a 
young man from such communities aspires to military service, it will be 
very difficult for him to acquire the necessary educational qualification 
before he completes the age of 19 or 20 years. The only chance for such 
a young man is by first of all taking up service in the ranks and then 
working his way up. But, as is well known, many of the communities 
in India are not recruited to the ranks at all and, therefore, the young 
men of those communities have got no chance of working their way up 
by first joining the army. I, therefore, claim that this injustice which 's 
now being done to the communities of Southern India should be clone 
away with by recruiting one or two regiments from these places, that 
is, all communities should be eligible for military service. I, therefore,, 
move. Sir, that in recognition of the past services of the troops of the 
South of India, especially in the Madras Presidency and in the Bombay 
Presidency, the Army Department ought to provide some means, whereby 
their military traditions will be preserved and they will not lose their 
dignity. Sir, the soldiers of the Madras Presidency have many inherent 
military qualities. They shoot well, drill well and stand welPunder arms, 
“and, so far as this part of their professional requirements go, foreign 
critics have been known to say that it was not till they got to Madras 
that they saw regular military soldiers.”. But all this tradition is now 
a thing of the past. {A Voice: “What is that book?”) The book is 
called “The Armies of India”, written by Mr Levett and Major MacMunn, 
D.S.O. I, therefore move. Sir: 

“That this Alssembly recommends to the Governor General in Coiinci] tlint the 
South Indian Infantry Battalions be again raised in the Madras and Bombay 
Presidencies.” 

Mr, Deputy President (Mr. II. K. Shanmukhain Clietty) : Besolution 
moved : 

“That, this Assembly recommends to the Governor G'eneral in Council that, the 
South Indian Infantry Battalions he again raised in the Madras and B«mibay 
Presidencies.” 


Mr. B. Sitaramaraju (Gnnjam mm Vi7.agap«atam : Non-Muh«ammadan 
Rural): Sir, T rise to support this Resolution. It is a fact that the 
Madras regiments have had a very good record of service.. The traditions 
of the Madras Army also are great. But, notwithstanding nil their past 
record and past services, the Government have disbanded some regiments 
Rud the policy which underlay the disbandment of the Madras soldier 
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[Mr. B. Sitaramaraju.] 

I shall refer to later. 1 would like the House, Sir, to remember that in 
the whole of India today we find that not only are the South Indian 
regiments disbanded, but the r(*(;riiiting ground for the army has been 
confined only to a third of the country from the point of view of area. 
There is no necessity, nor is there any justification for the monopoly ol 
military service to be restricted entirely to the nortli-vestern part of 
India. 

Sir, but for the Madras regiments and other South Indian regiments, 
1 am sure, we would not be discussing tlrs question today on the tioor 
of this House. Sir, these regiments are responsible for the British Gov- 
ernment securing for the British this gi*eat Empire in the East. Till the 
conquest of the Punjab, the battles of the British Government in this 
country were fought by the Madras and South Indian regiments. If I 
were to say that this act of justice ought to have been done long ago 
and that the Govcrnm/cnt were not faithful in disbanding the regiments 
who served them so well, motives might he attributed to me. But, Sir, 
I would like to point out one passage from ihe despatch of the Government 
of Madras issued as recently as J930. This despatch contains the views 
of the Ijocal (TOveriinK'nts on the recommendations of the Indian Statutory 
Commission of 1930. On page 18, the Government of Madras state as 
follows : 

“Thcro is one other niiittcr connected witli ihe army upon which the Madras Govern- 
ment wish to lay stress, viz., the need for the revival of the old Madras regiments. 
In VoluiMH r, ])aragri)pli 116 of the Report, the Commission notices the remarkable 
variations in the contributions wh’<ih provinces make to the Indian army. 
The (lovoi nment of Madras would ro:niiui the Gcveriiment of India tliat the pre- 
eniincMicc of the Punjali and the United Provinces as recruiting grounds for the army 
is comparatively recent, and has been a natural consequence of the gradual reduction 
of the old Madras Arrny till there are now only three Madras regiments left. The 
Madras .V"my has a fine roc<o-d of irMlhuit and loyal .service, and military traditions are 
still .strong iii^naiiy parts of the Madras T^residency. IF the North India recruit is 
admittedly superior in physique, the Madrasi chums superiority in intelligence, which 
is likely to count far more in the future than it hr.s done in the y^ast. 

The Government of Madras consider that the interest of the Province demands that 
the military tradition and the proved military (aiiae’ty of the Madrasi should he 
recognised Ijv the ro.st oration of the old Madras regiments. So long as the army is an 
Imperial concern, it is obviously desirable that it should be associated by recruitment 
with as wide an area as possible ; and the revival of the Madras regiments may also help 
tow:U’cl;. the attainment of the goal mentioned in Volume If, y)arngra.ph 211 of the 
Rey) 0 !l, llie posse.s.' ion hy a .self-governing India of mTitnrv forces of its own; for the 
fact that .at nre.scnt >'nc]i an ovorwhelniiiig y)roportion of tlm army is recruited from the 
Punjah and the United Provnees is one of the ohRt.'H’les to the formation of an Indian 
N?'ti<»nal Army on which the Commission has laid stress.” 

Sir, this is not an irresponsible statement made by a Member of the 
Opposition, but it is the statement made by the Government of Madras. 
After this I doubt very much if llie Government would still consider that 
they have any reasons for not reviving the Madras regiments. If the 
Government of India are sincere in saying that the Indian people should 
have a nafioiial armv of their own and they should bo irainefl 
for defence purposes in view of the eonstituiionnl advances that 
are likely to be conferred on them resulting in a self-governing India, 
then, I doubt very much if the Government can have any justification 
to refuse the reconstitution of these regiments. Although I entirely agree 
with the remarks made hy the Government of Madras, I have one slight 
objection to one particular passage. That '-s with regard to the admission 
of men of inferior physique. Even in the matter of physique, it has been 
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repeatedly demonstrated that there are in the uplands of Southern India 
races which, for endurance and for physique, can be compared to the 
best races' in the United Provinces and tlie Punjab. 

Mr. Muhammad Yamin Khan (Agra l^ivision : Muhammadan Rural) : 
Question. 

Mr. B. Sitaramaraju : My ironourable friend, Mr. Yamin Klian, 
questions that statement of mine. I am sorry I have not got the book 
with mo at the moment, but I would request liim to see page 30 of the 
current issue of the “India*’ for the correctness of my statement. 

Mr. Muhammad Yamin Khant Books are not criterion. 

Mr. B. Sitaramaraju : 1 am afraid the knowledge of my friend, Mv. 
Yamin Khan, about the type of people of South India is absolutely limited. 
I daresay that he has never seen Madrasis except -n few Members of the 
Legislative Assembly who are not here to represent the Army types of the 
South Indian peoples. 

Mr. Muhammad Yamin Khan: I see all the types of people here. 

Mr. B. Sitaramaraju : My Honourable friend tliinks tliat tlie Members 
of the Assembly represent the Army types of Madras. The question is 
not that the people of Roulliern India or of Bombay or, even, for the 
matter of that, of Bengal lack the physique required for (he purpose of 
the army. Assuming for a moment that they do lack it, then, as has 
been remarked by the Government of Madras, it is the intolligcnee whicli 
counts, more so in tlie future modern warfare. Howovor, during the 
years of the Great War, the Indian contribution to War was as follow's: — 


•VTndrafl 92,000 

Bombay ‘ . . . . 71,000 

Benqral 59,000 

North-West Frontier Province ...... 45,000 

Baluchistan ......... 2,000 

Burma .......... IS, 000 

Bihar and Orissa ........ 41,000 

Central Provinces 16,000 

Assam ...••••••• 15,000 

Ajiner-Merwara 8,000 


After the United Provinces and the Punjab, th(* largest contribution to 
the Great War was made by Madras. 

Hr. Muhammad Yamin Khan: Was this contribution made for the 
fighting units or for the labour corps? 

Mr. B. Sitaramaraju: Tlie stat-ement that T have just read out was 
the Indian contyributlon to the War, combatants as well as non-cornbatants. 
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But, if my friend wants a distinction to be made, I have algo got the 
figures of the combatants which are as foJlcws: 


Madras 

Bombay 

Bengal 

Baluchistan 

Burma 

Bihar and Orissa 
Central Provinces 
Assam 

Ajmer-Merwara . 


51,22? 

41,274 

7,117 

1,761 

14,094 

8,576 

5,374 

9,042 

7,341 


I have already said that the largest contribution was that of the United 
Provinces and the Punjab, namely, 163,000 and 349,000, respectively. 
But Madras certainly stands the third in the list. Again, when we 
compare the same contribution, we would see that, with the exception 
of the IHuijab, the United Provinces and Bombay, the contribution of 
Madras is about double that of the other provinces and several times 
that of them if we take the contribution of combatants. If the recruit- 
ment in the Punjab is much more than the recruitment in Madras during 
the war, perhaps wc had not got a man of the recruiting methods of 
Sir Michael O'Dyer to recruit a large army. Whatever that may be, the 
point remains that so far as Madras is concerned, not only in the 
past, but also in the present, the province has contributed largely to 
the Army whenever the Empire was in danger. It is not just and proper 
that the military talents of the various provinces m India should not be 
allowed to be tapped. Sir, a fair share of the army should be contributed 
by all tlie provinces in India and, for the future betterment of our country, 
it is absolutely necessary that recruitment should be as much broad-based 
as possible. With these few wordp, I support the Eesolution. 


Kunwar Raghubir Singh (Agra Division : Non-Muhammadan Rural) : 
Sir, I extend my whole-hearted support to the Resolution moved so ably 
by my Honourable friend,. Mr. Jadhav. When the question of self-govern- 
ment or other powers to be given to Indians comes up before Government, 
they say that the people are not able to defend themselves. But how can 
they defend themselves if they arc not given opportunities for being 
trained in the army and the use c5f arms? Since the people have been 
disarmed, they have become weak unwarlike, and unfit to serve the 
King and country in times of emergency. 

Sir, the Nayyars of Madras and the Mahrattas of Bombay have been 
very good soldiers iu tliQ past. So, it is . an anomaly that they should 
not be kept on the serving list. Now, Sir, the army at present consists 
almost wholly of Punjabis, and people of other provinces are classed as 
non-martial and that is only because they have not been taken in the 
army. Had the old practice been continued, this unnatural division into 
martial and non-martial would not have arisen. They will become martial 
as soon as they are given a chance to serve in the army as they did 
before. Thirdly, to remove the stigma, Mr. Jadhav deserves the thanks 
of the House for bringing in this Resolution. If the Resolution is carried, 
it would be unnecessary to look to other countries for the supply of 
soldiers. Fourthly, the cost of the upkeep of the battalions will be 
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considerably lower than what is incurred on the white battalions, because 
they can live on rice, gram or chana which are very cheap grains. In the 
waRe of British annexation, as we see from histories written by British 
writers themselves, they lived on rice water, while they gave the rice to 
their British officers. Fifthly, the British army of occupation will be 
reduced tK> an appreciable extent and so the money spent on them will 
remain in the country. The people of these Presidencies, namely, Bombay 
and Madras, wnll think that Government have bestowed a favour on them 
which they had lost by their disbandment. In fact, they ought never 
to have been disbanded. Sir, I tliink it was in the interests of retrench* 
meiit that these regiments w'ere disbanded. Whenever the question of 
retrenchment comes, it always affects Indians which is a wrong policy. 
The retrenchment axe should fall on foreigners in equity and justice, and 
if the Britisher has more regard for his own kith and kin, we also have 
more for our own; hence I strongly support this Besolution before the 
House. 

Shaikh Sadiq Hasan (East Central Punjab : Muhammadan) : Sir, in 
the very beginning, I plead ignorance of the subject, because I do not 
know whether there are at present any Madrassi regiments or not. But 
it appears that Madras and Bombay people arc not taken in the army. 
So it is a matter of real siuprise to me, because, after all. in the army, 
as in rnan^’ other things, tradition does count. If one studies the history 
of the mediflpval ages, one would find tliat great kingdoms like Bahmini 
and Vijaynagar existed in the South and in those days the might of the 
Afghan kings of the North could not conquer the Bahrnini kingdom of 
the Deccan. 

Mr. Muhammad Yamin Khan: Who were the Bahmini kings? 

Shaikh Sadiq Hasan: They were Mussalmans, but all the same the 
men who were recruited did not come from Afghanistan, but they were 
Mussalmans of those places and some Hindus also. (Interruption by 
Mr. Muhammad Yamin Khan.) I suppose my friend is ignorant of the 
fact that the people who fought under the Bahmini kings were convert 
Mussalmans, and he is also ignorant of the fact that, two kingdoms, out 
of five which were established after the Bahmini dynasty were ruled by 
converts from Hinduism. I consider that when a man becomes a Mussal- 
man, he inherits the traditions of Islam and it is not necessary that the 
recruit should come from Afghanistan or Turkestan. 

Well, Sir, I was just saying about these mcdiieval ages in the 15th 
n.nd 16th centuries. Tliese kingdoms used to have armies over hundreds 
of thousands men and there used to be great wars in those days. If they 
were not fighting people, how was it possible to raise these big armies? 
Later on, when Lord Clive came to India, it was with the help of these 
Madras troops that he conquered the South. Ho did not bring any man 
from the North, but got men from the South. Bussey’s army also 
consisted of people from the South. The battle of Plassey , as is known to 
many people, was won with the help of men from the South. I am not 
saving anything against the people of the North; I am a Northerner myself 
«nd, I say, the people of the North are certainly very brave people and 
gi’eat fighters. But, all the same, it does not mean that the people of the 
South have never had any military traditions. What I say is that all thes^ 
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cioriquests would have been impossible if these Southern people had not 
been courageous fighters. T rea.lly cannot understand why the people of 
the South should he depriv(‘d of the privilege of joining the army. 

Now, take the case of the Aloplas. 1 think there arc no braver or 
fiercer people than the Mophis of the South, and it is really unfair to 
deprive tliem of tlio privilege of joining the army. T would consider it 
narrow-mindedness on the f>art of n)y Honourable friends of the North if 
they consider themselves to be privileged people who only should he 
allowed to join the army, and look down upon the people of the Ronth 
when they desire t.lie same. Tt is not a fair way of doing things and, with 
these few words, I strongly support the Resolnfion. 


Captain Sher Muhammad Khan Gakhar (Nominated Non-Official) : 
Sir, I have great sympathy with the Mover and the supporters of this 
Resolution. Sir, the question of the. relation between tlie organisation of 
India’s forces of defence and nationalist aspirations is probably the most 
crucial and difficult of all the problems with whidi the country is at present 
confronted. T make hold to suy that the pi'oportion of the population 
which is TYioro conscious of belonging to an Indian nation than to a 
particular race or idass or creed or cominnnity is still small and may 
indeed bec'ome smaller when the power of the British is reduced, since 
many of tliose, who call themselves nntronnlists, have little in common 
beyond their dislike of tlie dominant foreigner. The force of their 
arguments is weakened hv the fact that they and their kind as n nile 
have themselves neitlier apiitiide nor inclination for a military career. But 
they persislently demand in the first pla(?o that tho commissioned ranks 
of III,' r('gulai* army should ho rapidly Tndianised ; secondly, that an 
endeavour sla^nld he made to extend the scopo of recruitment by enlisting 
troops fj’om r«aees other than those which th(‘. military authorities have 
been accii.siomed to consider martial classes; and, tliirdly. that the existing 
facilities for giving Indians some military training m the territorial force 
should be improved. 

As regards the first demand, Sir, His Excellency the Commander in- 
Chief has been good enough to take sixty cadets per year in the King’s 
Commissioned ranks of tlu* regular army which is over 55 per cent, of the 
niimbei* of cadets required per annum. I believe this is more than meeting 
their demand. As one speaking with some inner knowledge of tlie Indian 
army, I wish to assure the Honourable House that anything beyo»nd 
this number will seriously hamper the efficiency of the army. 

As to tlie second demand about the rapid Tndianisation of the Indian 
Army, His Excellency flu* Coinrnander-m-Chief has embarked on a very 
enterprising scheme of Tndianisation of one complete division. This is a 
very great and epoch-making step for which w^e should be most thankful 
to him. 

Now, turning to the third point, the existing facilities for Indians for 
military training in tei^ritorial force are to be improved: since some years, 
a great advance has taken place in this respect. Sir, T have been 
rejBpoiisible for raising a territorial battalion myself and its military train- 
ing. There has been a great improvement in this direction. Every one 
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this Honourable House will admit that the question of defence of the 
(jountry is of vital importance and is essentially one in the consideration, 
of which we should not allow' our political bias and excessive enthusiasm, 
to warp our judgment. Already there are no restrictions to the recruit? 
inent of the King s Commissioned ranks. As to recruitment to the ranha 
or raising a battalion from the South and Hombay, 1 have great sympathy 
with the suggestion. I will, however, say this: 'that the traditions of the 
present Indian Army including the Alahrattas an* the highest and 
the noblest and, if these traditions are to be maintained, it seems to me 
absolutely essential that the material which has been aii])plied to t1ie army 
should not deteriorate. India is a very big country and the material for 
the army is varied. On the whole, it may bo the best plan to get tlie beat 
material ])ossiblc from wliicliever class we (am. The rest of the classes can 
he left to lollow the av(3cations for which they are better httc^d. When Lord 
Hoberls was askcul why he did not throw open recruitment to the army 
for all classes, he replied: 

“India is a very I)!*? oountry with a vast population and wo must use the best 
material which we can get.” 

I hav(» the same reply to give. The case of smaller cM.)iintries with 
homogeneous population is different. During the Great War, companies 
were raised from the non-enlisted classes. Tliey proved a hopeless failure; 
and I have personal knowdedge of the b^ct that on a long route march — 
not fighting, bnt a route marcdi — 90 per cent, of those who fell out 
belonged to the non-enlisted classes. 

Sir, a new experiment to enlist men from the South and Bombay is 
asked to be made. Army is not like a science laboratory where now 
experiments may be daily made. Army is an army of men. It cannot bo 
inamifactured. The famous Persian poet Sadi says: 

“He who fights plays with his own blood. 

Ho who turns back, in the field plays with the blood of the whole army.” 

It is a very serious thing. The strength of the chain depends on its 
weakest link. One careless sentry on agtive service may be the cause of ' 
the total annihilation of tlie entire army. 

Sir, apart from the territorial force and the University Training Corps, 
raising of any new battalion out of the non-enlisted classes is a step full 
of extreme clanger and risk. There is a consistent demand for curtailing 
the army expenditure and now that His Excellency the Comma nder-in- 
Ohief, even at sonu^ risk of efficiency and proper training, has brought 
flown the expenditure to the bare minimum, they ask for raising new 
battalions. Sir, T can hardly understand their logic and T can only say 
that still the little drummer beats his raf-lni-tai. With these remarks, 1 
oppose the Resolution. 

Raja Bahadur G. Krishnamachariar (Tanjorc enm Triehiuopoly : X(3n- 
Muhammadan Rural): Sir, while T heartily thank my Honoiirnble fritmd, 
Shaikh Sadiq Hasan, who delivered a very fine speech, in support of the 
Resolution, T am rather sorry to h(Mr my friend, the Captain, speaking 
against the formation of these two regiments, a very humble and moderate 
n^quest that my friend, Mr. Jadhav, makes. The history that has been 
written and the events that happened long ago have not ’ been properly 
studied by my friend, the Captain, when he stated that, excepting pro- 
bably a section of the Mahrattas, the rest might be left to their own 
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avocations. Now, going back a little and reminding ourselves as to what 
happened, not now, but in* those struggling days of the East India Com- 
pany, when Clive fought their battles in the South, who constituted the 
regiments of the East India Company ? Sir, it was the genius of Dupleix 
that discovered the fact that the Indian, properly disciplined and trained, 
makes the very best soldier, at any rate not inferior to the soldiers of 
other communities in the world. That was| Dupleix 's genius and his 
discovery. The man who took the greatest advantage of that was Clive. 
With this army, he made firm the hold of the East India Company in 
the South and defeated the French at every turn and helped the Indian 
powers, one against the other, in order to consolidate the power of the 
East India Company ; and it is that force, that army, which it is now 
stated to be of no use whatsoever, because the Government, for some 
reason or other discontinued the recruiting from the classes that originally 
contributed to the South Indian Army and went to the North. There is a 
book that would make my friend, the Captain, think twice regarding 
this division into martial and non-martial races — he said he knew some- 
thing about the inner history of tlie Indian Army : if 1 had this book 
now, I should lay before the House the inner history of the reason why 
the Madras army, the Bombay army and the Bengal army were all 
disbanded, and recruitment was confined to the north-west tribes. It 
is a series of articles which appeared in the Modern Retnew last year, but, 
unfortunately, 1 cannot find that book and, there, the very Lord Roberts, 
whose statement was read now by my friend, the Captain, said very plainly 
that he did not want any other race in India to be recruited from except 
perhaps among the Mahrattas. 

One instance was given of the Bahniini kings recruiting from thci 
South Indian people. We have all heard of Shiva ji; we have all heard of 
his fighting army; they were not from the North; and the Mahrattas, 
with their own people, had created so much terror in ilie minds of tli(‘ 
people and they had gone as far as Calcutta, where they have left their 
memory in the name of the Mahratta ditch ; and yet my friend says that 
these people are no good ; leave them to their own resources 

Captain Sher Muhammad Khan Gakhar: l included the MahraMas.' 

Raja Bahadur G. Krishnamachariai : You did ; thanks for small mercies. 
You did include the Mahrattas, but why exclude the Madras recruit, 
especially the Madras pariah? Sir, eight years ago, there was a very 
heavy flood in Southern India, and the Coleroon, one of the biggest rivers 
in the South, which is about three quarters of a mile broad, with about 
16 ft. of water rolling, broke its bridge on the Grand Trunk Road to 
Madras. There was absolutely no way of communicating between the north 
and the south of the Trichinopoly district, and Government decided that 
as it would take some time for a new bridge to be constructed, a causeway 
should be put up in order to enable the traffic to pass from one side ot 
the river to the other. Now, the Sappers and Miners were put on this 
work, and these were from the Madras regiment. I wish my friend had 
been there to see how efficiently and how quickly they finished the work! 
Everybody was wonderstnick. They did their work within half the 
that was allowed by the Government and that* cause wav existed until 
was broken after the construction of the permanent bridge. That is a 
tradition they still have. If my friend cares to go to the villages in the 
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South, he will find very many old soldiers who have served in* these 
regiments and who still have some of the military traditions. I, therefore, 
submit that instead of being prejudiced over a section of the community 
and instead of making a distinction between the martial and non -martial 
classes, which is a pure myth^ Government ought to give equal chances 
to every community and to every province to raise its army, thereby 
anticipating the formation of a national army when the national Govern- 
ment comes into existence. I would, therefore, very respectfully ask 
the Government to accept this Resolution; in fact, it would have been 
more satisfactory if w^e had known what the attitude of the Government 
was in connection wdih this Resolution, but 1 hope it w'ill come soon and 
fulfil our expectations. 

I 

Mr. Uppi Saheb Bahadur (West Coast and Nilgiris: Muhammadan); 
Mr. Deputy President, the people of Northern India seem to have very poor 
regard for the military qualities and military traditions of the people of 
Southern India, but people, wdio have cared to study and understand the 
military qualities of the South Indian people, hold a different opinion 
altogether to those held by casual onlookers. Miy friend, Mr. Yamin Khan, 
seems to hold a very poor opinion about our martial qualities 

Mr. Muhammad Yamin Khan: I have never spoken a word about it. 

Mr. XTppi Saheb Bahadur: I am sorry. But it was be who interrupted 
when my friend, Mr. Raju, was speaking, and for his information 1 wdll 
quote the latest opinion .... 

Mr. Muhammad Yamin Khan: I interrupted, bc(*ause the Honourable 
Member was making an invidious distinction betw^een the people of the 
North and the South. If he had not made that distinction, I would not 
have interrupted at all, 

Mr. Hppi Saheb Bahadur: The people of Southern India have a high 
regard for the military qualities of the people of the North, but that is 
no reason for my friend over there to depreciate our martial qualities. Sir, 
in this book — “India in 1930-31,“ contains the following passage at 
page 39; 

“but the uplands of Central and Southern India have always produced men of 
sturdy physique and remarkable endurance. The Mahrattas, for instance, in the 18th 
century clearly demonstrated their right to be classed among the most formidable fight- 
ing races in the country; the Moplahs, in more recent times, have also shown them- 
selves to be by no means deficient in pugnacity and staying-power; and, throughout the 
whole of the more southerly portion of India, there exist many other people from whom 
excellent military material could be obtained”. 


Sir, the writer of this book must have tried to study things at close 
quarters. At this juncture, may I remind my friends in Northern India 
that Tippu Sultan's army was not composed of Pathans and Afghans; it 
was composed solely of Southern Indian people, Hindus and Mussalmans. 
In the 18th century, he was a terror to the British Government as well 
Jis to the whole of India. When* the whole of the Indian Empire in 
those days was tottering, it w^as the Southern Indian people who resisted 
the Britisher, and it was they who tried to uphold the honour and liberty 
of the Indians as a wdiole. The Northemi Indian people have never been 
able to conquer Sduth Indians, at least the people of the southernmost 
parts. Sir, you, as a Coimbatorean, know that your people never came 
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under a foreigner except under the Britisher. You have been under 
Tamil kings for years. 1 for instance have never been under a foreigner 
except under the British; by foreigner 1 mean the North Indian kings» 
Kerala had never been under a foreigner. The Dutch, Portuguese, French 
and British have been fighting from the 14th century for domination, arid 
we liavo been fighting with these foreigners, with the Dutch and the 
Portiignese and other nations. Until the Britisher has been able to 
conquer us, we never submitted to be ruled by any foreigners. But the 
Northern Indian people had to submit to foreign rule much earlier. Those, 
who now cry that their martial qualities have been very fine, very often 
submitted to foreign conquest. If wc' go back to ancient liistory, we find 
tlifit it was the j)c.opTe of th(‘ South who helped Eama to recover his 
wife Sita. TInma was a North Indian, but he was helped to recover his 
wife by the South Indians. So says the tradition. 


Now, coming to the Moplahs, there seems to be a ban against these 
people in entering military service. They are not permitted to join any 
military forces. They are debarred from joining even the territorial forces, 
—why," 1 do not know. The otlier day, in answer to a question in this 
House, the Army Secretary told me. for reasons best Iviiown to mysolf — 
perliaps what he riioaiit by it was that Moplahs were rebels, so Government 
wanted to omaseulate them further, emasculate them completely. That 
Moplahs have been rebels, I do not deny. We have been rebels, w^e have 
rebelled, because we had reasons. Those reasons are a closed book; they 
have never seen the liglit of day. We have no organ to put forward our 
case before the world. So, those who had the loudest voice made the 
world understand that the Moplahs rebelled for nothing, that Moplahs 
were fanatics. The reasons which goaded them to rebel were sound, 
good reasons which could not be resisted, which no human being, with 
any self-respect, would be able to resist. For what in those days they had 
goaded to rebellion is n thing which the world is ignorant of even today. 
If, on this occasion, you permit me, I can give out some of the reasons, 
but tliis is not the occasion and, I am afraid, you will come down upon 
me and stop me from speaking on that point. It is said that the Moplahs 
arc a set of turbulent people, not fit for the military, not fit for discipline. 
From the topmost man to the lowest, it is said that the Moplahs are 
ignorant and that, on account of their ignorance, they are not to be sub- 
jected to discipline, and that they are unruly. From the beginning of 
the 18th c.entury, or even earlier than that, — ^because I come from a place 
near TellicFerry which was the first British settlement on the West 
Coast — ^from the earliest advent of the Britisher in India we have been 
under the British influence and rule. Still they have not been able to 
^uc.ate us. The ronson generally given is that the Moplahs are averse to 
English education. But the real reason is that Government refused to 
give us the sort of education which we wanted. They completely refused 
to give that kind of education, and we refused to take the education that 
they wanted to give us. There was opposition on both sides. Only in 
recent years the Government have learnt by experience, by bitter experi- 
j refusal on their part., this obstinacy on their part led only 

to bad results, and, therefore, they have begun to change their policy in 
regard to our education. All that we wanted was that in the schools for 
hiH r Malabar, Arabic should also be made a secondary language, 

iLSeufir""/ Till ten yea^ ago, they 

persistently refused to have Arabic, side by side, with Malayalatm and 
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lEngUs^ and the Mussalmans of Malabar refused to take to English eduod- 
rtion. The British Government persistently refused to teach us the luiguage 
^of Arabic, and why sliould we go to their schools? We are traders, we 
have got our own businesses and we took to them. The Moplahs are not 
a barbarous race. We came into contact with civilisation thousands of 
years ago. Some of us are from Arabia, some of us are converts fronji 
Malabar. Malabar has come into contact with the civilisation of the 
world from time immemorial. You Imow, from the time of the Greeks, 
from the time of the Romans, we have been coming into contact with 
Western civilisation also. We came into contact with the European 
-civilisation much earlier than anybody else in India. It was in Malabar that 
Vasco de Gama landed, and we Moplahs also were there then. We came 
into contact with European civilisation as early as the 16th and 17th 
centuries, and so you cannot say that we are barbarous or uncivilised. 
Even now I may tell you that there is not even five per cent, of the 
Moplahs, whether man or woman, who do not know to read or write 
Arabic. We have to suspect that we are kept in tliis present position 
without making provision for the right sort of education as a 
gunpowder only to be ignited whenever there is a necessity just as it 
happened in 1921. Now, I ask the Government to give us the ordinary 
right like any other sister community, to enlist ourselves in the territorial 
force, and I also appeal to Government to give us an opportunity to have 
military training just as any other citizen of this country. With these 
w’ords, I support the motion. 

Mr. Amar Nath Dutt (Burdwan Division : Non-Muhammadan . Rural) : 
Hailing from the land of the Babus, it may seem strange that I should 
take up the cause of the south Indians. The only thing common, as my 
Sikh friend observes, — and I do not agree with him — is that the Bengalis 
and Madrasis are cowards. It is all very well for .the Sikhs to say that, 
hut I think if he had exercised a little amount of discretion in using his 
words, he would not have used such an’ expression either in respect of the 
Bengalis or of the Madrasis. 

I welcome this Resolution, for L believe that in the future Swaraj of 
India we must have an army of our own and there should be no racial 
discrimination about enlistment in the army. It is painful to see that the 
ether provinces in this country are represented in. the Indian army, while 
Bengal and Assam are not, although Lord Clive had Bengali armies and 
one of his generals was Imown as General Kalu belonging to one of 
the depressed classes, namely, the Dom caste about the removal of 
whose untouqhability my .Honourable friend over there is so very eager. 
In fact, to Lord Clive a Dow was not. untouchable and he raised him to the 
rank of a Colonel though he was called commonly as General Kalu. Since 
then, much water has flown over the Ganges and iib has been said that one of 
the reasons why men from Bengal ajce not recruited is that the humid 
icoastal regions have made us weak and not fit to join the army. Of 
course, I . do not agree .in that yiew. Oyr concern at the present moment 
is that the Indian infantry battalions in the Madras and Bombay Presiden- 
cies should be restored. .Tfll.recently, these Presidencies had Indian infantry 
battalions, gnd it is only within the last few years that they have been 
disbanded. In th© future constitution rf India, in whi<^ I hope we will 
have some kind of Swaraj, though not the sort of Swaraj that we 'Want, 1 
think it ^11 be necessary not only to have ihese baifeawns resto^, but 
mso to raise baitilipiiB in other provinces. 
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I do iiot agree with my friend, Captain Sher Muhammad Khan, when^ 
he pays that the nationalists are bound together by the common* 
sentiment of dislike of foreigners. We call ourselves 
nationalists and I think parties bearing other political labels also call 
themselves nationlists. I do not think that any of us dislike foreigners, 
at least the Britishers who happen to rule over this country at the present 
moment. We have good reasons to be grateful to them for having 
introduced Western culture, education and science and improved means of. 
communication, but, at the same time, if we criticise some of their 
administrative measures, it is not from a dislike of that great race. It is 
not from a feeling of animosity that we do so, but it is to improve the 
administration so that there may be peace and plenty in the land. It is 
not the dislike of foreigners that makes us nationalists, but a desire to 
help each other in this country so long as they happen to be here and to 
travel together hand in hand on the common road to progress and 
prosperity. My friend, the Baja Bahadur from the South, has recited the 
painful instance about the Mahratta invasion of Bengal and has referred 
to the Mahratta ditch in Calcutta. T submit that it is too late in the day 
now to remind us of those painful happenings, but I know that the 
Bangiya Sahitya Parishat have discovered many an old literature in which 
we get evidence of the ravages committed by the Mahrattris in the middle 
of the 18th Century. It is not necessary to remind us of those things, 
because, since then, the Bengalis and Mahrattas have worked together 
for the common welfare as evidenced by Tilak, Gokhale, Surendra Nath 
Banncrjea, and C. E. Das and many otKers who have worked and worked 
together for their common motherland. I beg to submit that these 
questions do not arise on the present Eesohition. T should have been glad 
if my friend, Mr. Jadhav, had been a little more generous and included 
also IBengal and Assam, because their representation in the Army is nil. 
He has not done so and we have not got any amendment to that effect. 
So I support this Eesolution, and these infantry battalions should be raised 
again in the Madras and Bombay Presidencies, and when that is done, it 
will be our turn to say “don't be partial to the Southerners. Give us 
also some privileges*’. 

One thing I may point out, without any disrespect to the Chair, as he 
hails from Madras or other Members from Madras. If these battalions are 
raised and they find some employment there, they will not encroach on 
our province to the same extent as at present. Our province is the hall 
of all nations, though the doors of other provinces arc barred to us. I 
know there is a rule in Bihar that, in order to keep up the moral tone of 
the service, a certain percentage of Bengalis are admitted in service, but 
that is not the point. Tlononrable. Members on the Treasury Benches may 
not like the political views and political activities of Bengal, but, at the 
same time, they know their worth and it will not be possible; to deny to 
Bengal its just due, if the same is granted to Madras and Bombay. The 
reason given for not enlisting Bengalis is their weak constitution and it is 
pres.umed that- they are cmincntlv fitted for the desk, but even 
has been encroached upon by the, people from the south and, if sopne of 
them get employment in the army, there will bo less epcrbaohhicnt' 
nt?prtesent. In thatr view of the case, I would welcome thi^ Eesolution. 
Intene^ has been the chief quality of Bengfil. and, if -.that as.,so,. Govctt^.- 
menti should do something to see that they develop their physique also- 
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It has also been said by Captain Sher iSIuhammad Khan that it 
illogical to ask for the cur^ilment of the army and to ask for raising new 
armies. 

Mr. Deputy President (Mr. R. K. Shanmukham Chetty) : The 
Honourable Member has got two minutes more. 

Mr. Amar Nath Dutt: If- armies are raised in Madras and Bombay, 
there will be a diminution of tlie army in the United Provinces and tho 
Punjab. In tliat view, I submit, that the argument does not hold good. 

I support the Ecsolution. 

Mr. O. K. P. Tottenham (Army Secretary) : I regard it as the ii’onv of 
fate, Sir, that it should fall to me as a Madrasi — and I think the first 
Madrasi to hold the position of Army Secretary, but not, I hope, the last — 
to deal with and, I am afraid, to oppose this Resolution. I am aware of 
the great part played by the peoples of Madras and Bombay in the military 
history of India. I am fully aw’are of the views of the Madras Govern- 
ment on this subject. T am also fully aware of, and sympathize with,, 
the opinion of those — and they are many — who regret the passing of the* 
old Ct)ast Army. Sir, it has never been my privilege to serve in any 
district in Madras* which cc^ntributed any large number of soldiers to the? 
regular army, but for several years I was Secretary of the Madras Soldiers 
Board, and, in that capacity, I wag brought into fairly close touch with 
military opinion in the Presidency; and I think that I can claim to have 
some special knowledge, as a civilian, of the feeling on the siibiect in the 
south of India. There are, however, Sir, two sides to every question and 
tho fact tliat I am in a position to see both sides of this question 
encourages me to hope that the House will bear with me if I attempt to- 
exlpain, in the time at my disposal, the purely military view in this matter. 

Now, Sir, in order to do that, it will be necessary to go back a certain 
number of years, though not quite as far as some Honourable MembeTs 
have done. When Lord Kitchener came .to this country in 1002, he found 
a comparatively large army scattered about India in a large number of 
cantonments. The troops were localized in those cantonments. They 
could seldom be collected in sufficient numbers to train in the formations 
in which they would bo called upon to go to war, and none of them, 
except those in the Punjab Command, possessed, or could gain, experience 
of conditions on the frontier, where they were most likely to see active 
service. Now, the principles, on which Lord Kitchener's reorganization 
was based, were, firstly, that it was the. primary function of the army to 
defend the frontier against aggression; secondly, that the nnny in peace 
^^*st be distributed, organized and trained as far as possible in the same 
units rand formations in which they would take the field in war; and,, 
thirdly, that all branches and arms of service should be equally capable, 
by training and experience, of carrying out the tasks likely to he assigned 
to them in war. To give effect to this policy, it was necessary to ’ con- 
centrrate the troops — ^to concertrato them partly in the direction of the 
frontier to meet aggression, and partly into cantonments in otlier parts, 
the larger cantonments, in order .to secure formations of sufficient size for 
adequate training. This process involved the disappearance of scmie 84 
cantonments, many of which trorc in the. south of India, and entailed a 
considerable amoupt of’ new building. The .'whole process had. not been 
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completed when the war broke out. Now, the lessons of the Great War 
are a matter of common knowledge. It was undoubtedly due to the 
acceptance of Lord Kitchener’s principles that the army in India 
was able to take up its part in the great struggle as efficiently 
and as promptly as it did. But every soldier knows that the 
war revealed great defects. It was necessary to improvise measures, as 
We went along, to overcome the initial unpreparedness, and the need for 
«uch improvisation both delayed achievement and also in the long run 
added considerably to the expenditure. After the war, therefore, it was 
clearly necessary for the army to put matters permanently on a more 
satisfactory footing. Now, Sir, the gravest defects revealed by the war 
were the lack of a proper balance between fighting troops on the one hand 
and administrative and ancillary services on the other and, secondly, the 
comparative inferiority of our equipment. I believe it is a fact that even^ 
Indian soldier who went to France had to be served out with a new rifle 
when he landed in France. To set these matters right obviously cost a 
very large amount of money, and it was only possible to do so within the 
financial limits imposed by carrying out a reduction in the fighting strength 
of the army. It is 'for that reason that we find today that the fighting 
strength of the army in India is some 40,000 soldiers less than it was in 
1914.^ That sacrifice was deliberately made on the considered opinion that 
it was better to have a comparatively small army which was thoroughly 
efficient and well-equipped rather than a larger army which was deficient 
in up-to-date equipment and the proper complement of ancillary services. 
Now, that is the position wo have reached — ^that the army has been 
reduced by some 40,000, and the question is, whether the reduction was 
wisely carried out. 

My submission is that it has; but, before going on to analyse how tho 
reduction was made, I should like to make one point to meet what has 
fallen from one Honourable Member. In those reductions the British 
Army bore its full share; that is to say, more than one-third of the 
reductions came from British troops. This Eesolution, however, refers 
only to Indian infantry battalions and here the reduction actually made 
amounted to 17 battalions, not counting the training battalions. Of these 
17 battfOlions, six were Madras battalions and three were battalions .)f 
the Bombay Grenadiers; but the Bombay Grenadiers had not been 
•composed entirely of Marathas for some years, and I believe I am correct 
in saying that the actual reduction in the number of Marathas was 6 
companies, that is to say, a battalion and a half. That leaves 9J battalions. 
Those 9J battalions were composed of other classes drawn chiefly from 
the north of India.^ Now, it is obvious that Madras carried a dispropor- 
tionate share of this reduction, but I do not think that the same would 
apply to Bombay. The question, therefore, that we have to consider is, 
whether there is any case today for restoring some of the Madras 
ibattalions. 


* the most obvious objection is the financial one. 

.A battalion of Indian infantiy costs about eev^ laths ot rupees a year. 
It » perfMtly true that I^ord Rawlinson said in 1983, when most of 
fhew reductions were made, iihirt, in bis opinion, the s<»eng1i)i of 'the army 
T»^hon the iimds iiermittefl. On -the other bM»^> 
reductions that have 'been made, there are ®any who 
atill consider that the cost of the Amy in India is -too high.; and I thiuh- 
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Sir, it would be impossible on financial grounds alone, however desirable - 
it might be on other grounds, to face an actual increase in the strength 
of the army at the present time. Of course it might be possible to achieve 
the object in view by disbanding certain regiments, from other parts of 
India and substituting Madras Begiments for them. But, Sir, there are 
obvious objections to such a course — objections that would be forced 
upon the attention of the Government of India not only by their own 
military advisers, but also by the Local Governments and the peoples of 
the provinces in which the units were selected for disbandment. 

So much for the financial side of this Resolution. I must now deal 
with the other arguments tliat.have been made use of; and these, I think, 
fall roughly under two heads. Firstly, that the people of the south of 
India make just as good soldiers as those iii any other part of India, and 
secondly, that even assuming that they do not, it is an unwise policy ^o 
confine recruitment to particular classes. Now, as to the first of these 
arguments, I do not wish in any way to cast a slur on the classes concerned. 
The plain fact is that you, Sir, or I, or any Honourable Members of this 
House are entitled to hold any opinion w’e may wish as to the comparative 
merits of one class or another as soldiers. But neither you, Sir, nor I, 
nor any Honourable Member of this House has any right to claim that 
his opinion should prevail against the considered judgment of those who 
have actually served with and commanded the different classes of troops. 
In the opinion of those who are best qualified to judge — and their opinion 
is strongly re-inforced by what actually occurred during the war — , however 
good Madrasis may be as soldiers, there are other classes who are better. 
It is entirely a relative matter and, in the army, we do not want anybody 
except the nest. No one denies that Madras and Bombay have produced 
great soldiers in the past, but I think it is sometimes forgotten that the 
campaigns in which Madrasis earned their laurels were campaigns which 
were carried out in the south of India, that is to say, in their own climate 
and in their own country; and the climate that is to be met with on 
the Frontier is very different because of the extremes of heat and cold. 

Now, Sir, I must say a few words about the second argument, the 
argument that it is unwise to confine the recruitment to particular classes. 
I know that this is a somewhat controversial matter on which opinions 
are apt to be freely expressed. It is difficult to criticise the maxim that 
no citizen should be debarred from taking a share in the defence of his 
country. In theory, that maxim cannot be criticised; in practice, it is 
rather different, in a country of the size of India, which maintains a 
standing army of minuto pmportions compared to its total population, 
probably less than one- thousandth part of its total population. How are 
we going to recruit from the whole of this vast area? How are we going 
to decide, when any particular individual presents himself before the 
recruiting officer from any of the hundreds and thousands of villages and 
towns between Hardwar and Cape Comorin, that that individual is going 
to make a good soldier? And how are we going to assemble in suitable 
formations boterogeneoiis collections drav/n from different castes and 
classes of India? These are practical difficulties and I maintain that, 
when a matter like the defence of India is at stake, we cannot afford to 
take chances. We cannot afford to say that A or B or C may turn out 
to be a good soldier. We must be guided by experience which tells us 
that certain classes have in the past produced better soldiers than other 
Gasses and then make our selection from within those classes. By all 
^neans let us agree that the whole population of India is martial, but do 
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let us also recognise that some classes in India are more martial than 
others. I can assure this House that the sole concern of the army and 
the only possible justification for their present policy is to obtain the 
very best possible material and the highest return to the tax-payer's 
money. I cannot believe that that is an unwise policy or, indeed, that 
it would be a wise policy to recruit men for the army, because they were 
Muhammadans or Hindus or Anglo-Indians, or because they came from 
Bengal or Madras or Bombay or the Andaman Islands, or, indeed, for 
any other reason except because thoy were the best possible fighting 
material. 

Now, Sir, I should like to say a few words about the Pioneers, because 
the subject has been touched upon by one oi* two speakers. The abolition 
of the Pioneers has been forced upon the military authorities partly by 
the pressing need for (iconomy and partly by a recognition of the fact 
that the Pioneer organisation Is not now an absolutely essential portion 
of our army organisation. But the point that I wish to make is that 
the Pioneer organisation has gone as a whole, wlielher the men Cfimc from 
Madras or Bombay or from the Punjab or from north of the Punjab. 
Surely if it Had really been a fact that the army authorities wished to 
eliminate Madrasis and men from Bombay entirely from the army, this 
particular change in organisation would have provided an excellent 
opportunity for doing so. On the other hand, what have we done? 
We have made every possible effort to retain in the army as many as 
possible of the classes who served in the Pioneers; and this, I think, 
is a clear indication of the fact that the army authorities are anxious 
to retain and use any personnel, wherever it m.ay come from,' so long as 
they are satisfied that it is the best possible material for the purpose for 
which it is required. 

Now, Sir, there is one small announcement that I am now in a 
position to make which may give some satisfaction to the Mover and 
other Honourable Members who have supported this Eesolution. That 
announcement is that His Excellency the Commander-in-Chief has decided 
to select Madrasis as one of the classes to be recruited for the new 
Indian artillery which is to be formed as part of the Indianizing Division. 
(Hear, hear.) I am, aware that the numbers involved at first will be 
small, not more than a few hundred, but this is a new chance for the 
Presidency to which I have the honour to belong. Personally, I am 
extremely gratified at the decision taken by His Excellency the Com- 
mander-in-Chief and I do hope that the most will be made of it by the 
Madras Presidency. 

Sir, the responsibility for the defence of India is a heavy one and, 
if I, as the mouthpiece of those responsible, have been unable to satisfy 
those who support this Eesolution by accepting it, I hope I have at 
least shown that our policy in this matter is not due to any blind or 
irrational prejudice, but is dictated soicjiy by what we consider tjo be 
m the best interests of India. 

, Assembly then adjourned for Lunch till a Quarter to Three of 
tile Clock. 


rc-assembk'd after Lunch at a Quarter to Three of the 
Clock, Mr. Deputy President (Mr. E. K. Shanmukham Chetty) in the 
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ICr. T. N, Bamakridma Beddi (Madras ceded Districts and Chittoor: 
Non-Mubammadan Bural): Sir, I have carefully listened to the speech 
^of the Army Secretary on this Besolution and though, in the last part 
of his speech, he has given a glimpse of hope for South India, yet I must 
say that the speech has come as a sort of disappointment to us who 
represent the southern part of India in this Assembly. The Honourable 
Member said that southerners coming from the Madras or Bombay Presi- 
dencies, though they are gopd material, are not the very best material 
to form a militia. And he also said that the southern armies can fight 
only in climates suitable to them which prevails in the south, but they 
cannot fight well in the climate that obtains in the North-West Frontier 
Province and other places. I wish this discovery of the inefficiency of 
the southern people to fight in the other theatres of war had come a 
little earlier when the ancestors of my Honourable friend laid the founda- 
tions of the British Empire in India. If one looks at the history of the 
army in India, one will find that it is only in the south that native armies 
first originated. It was due to the genius of Dupleix that he was the 
first to enlist Indians to form battalions and that was subsequently copied 
by the British, and it is with the help of these southern battalions that 
the British people laid the foundations of the Empire which they built 
subsequently. I wish, therefore, that this discovery had come a little 
earlier. The Honourable Member said that the southern people could 
not fight in the northern climates, but if he looks at the history of the 
Indian army and the achievements of the Madras and Bombay regiments, 
he will find that those regiments have been used and have fought not 
only in all parts of India, but they have been used- to fight in far-off 
countries like China, Abyssinia, Mauritius, Java, Ceylon and other places, 
and in trying cjlimatic conditions. My Honourable friend is full of praise 
for the northern India armies. But historians have recorded that during 
the Sepoy Mutiny, it is the Madras and Bombay armies that were greatly 
used in quelling the rebellious armies composed of North Indian battalions. 
For his information I will quote from the book by Major Lovett to which 
Field-Marshal Lord Eoberts has written a preface, and which is an 
authoritative book: 

Madras and Bombay armies as well as the Hyderabad contingent took an active 
part in suppressing the mutiny and rebellion in various parts of India, notably in 
Central India.” 

Having received so many services from the Madras armies and Bombay 
armies, I expected that Government would show a little more gratitude. 

Then, Sir, he also said that they were not good fighting material, 
but what do we find in the same book? This is the testimony of Major 
Lovett: 

“The soldiers of Madras have many inherent military qualities. They shoot well, 
drill well and stand well under arms, and, so far as this part of their professional 
requirement goes, foreign critics have been known to say that it w'as not till they got 
to Madras that they saw regular native soldiers.” 

Thus we find that Madras regiments do not lack fighting qualities. 
For one reason or other, to suit their purpose, the Government or the 
nailitary authorities have classified India into martial and non-martial 
races, and for their purposes they have been recruiting to the army only 
from one particular part of India. This is what is called giving a dog 
a had name and hanging it; giving a bad name to the southerners as non- 
uiartial people and not recruiting them for the army. 
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Sir with regard to the military traditions of the south, I do not want 
to go much beyond the period which was taken up by previous speakere. 
One Honourable Member has mentioned the work of the Madras armies 
during the days of Vijayanagar. The empire of Vijayanagar was one 
of the biggest empires in the south and it survived for nearly two hundred 
years, and the armies of Vijayanagar, composed mainly of Madras and 
Carnatic people, repelled invasion after invasion from northerners and 
kept the empire for over two centuries. And it was only at the battle 
of Tallikota that the army was defeated by the Bahmini army and was 
defeated only by the treachery and intrigue within the army itself. Sir, 
it may be said that it is a very far off pt.riod to take ; but let us come 
to the days of the East India Company. During the days of Hyder Ali, 
he established a kingdom in Mysore and it is said of him that he fought 
many wars against the British and won all the wars, and it is with the- 
help of the .... 

Mr. B. V. Jadhav: He did not establish it : he usurped it. 

Mr. T. N. Ramakrishna Reddi: You may say, he usurped; but by what- 
ever name you may call it, he did it with the armies formed of Madrasi 
and Kamatic people; and, as I was saying, he succeeded in all his wars 
against the British. He was never defeated in one single battle. Then, 
during the time of the East India Company, I have already stated that they 
were used in all the theatres of war and it was the Madras Army that laid 
the foundations of the British Empire ; and to say now that they are lacking 
in martial spirit and martial traditions is not the real fact. My learned 
friend, the Member for the Army, said that there were other considerations 
we were to take into account, owing to the object lessons that the recent 
war had provided. He said that they had to disband various battalions; 
they had to cut down the expenditure and, it is in pursuance of that policy 
of cutting down expenditure on the military, that these battalions of the 
south have been disbanded .... 

Mr. G. R. F. Tottenham : On a point of explanation : it was not merely 
for that reason that this disbandment took place : it was in order to 
provide funds to get a good army rather than a bad army. 

Mr. T. N. Ramakrishna Reddi: I am also alluding to that : what he said 
was that the polic.y was to have a smaller army with better equipment 
rather than a larger army ill-equipped. I am not disputing the policy 
pursued by the Government, but what I am emphasising is that by taking 
up this process you have completely disbanded the very few battalions that 
survived the onslaught whicli has been going on from the time of the 
Mutiny when the British found themselves secure in their empire in India. 
Government used those armies for the purpose of achieving their empire 
and for establishing and strengthening it ; and, when it is no longer neces- 
sary, they have thrown it out as a thing that is untouchable and now they 
come out with the excuse that we want efficiency and a smaller army 

Mr. Gaya Prasad Singh (Muzaffarpur cum Champaran : Non-Muham- 
madan) : That has been their policy all along. 

T. N. Ramakrishna Reddi: You may keep up the traditions by 
having some representative battalions, and the military department might 
as well curtail some of the battalions in northern India in its place . . - 
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Mr. S. 0. Mitra (Chittagong and Bajshahi Divisions : Non-Muhamrnadan 
Rural): Why not from the British army itself? It will bring in more 
money. 

Mr. T. N. Ramakrishna Reddi: I am coming to that. That is what I 
require of the Government. I want that they should .... 

Mr. Deputy President (Mr. R. K. Shanmukham Chetty) : The Honour- 
able Member has got only on^ minute more. 

Mr. T. N. Ramakrishna Reddi: The policy of the Government hereafter, 
as declared by the Secretary of State, will be Indianisation of the army, 
and if that policy has to be given effect to, there will be a national army 
getting recruitment only from northern India, while the whole of southern 
India and central India will go unrepresented. At least for the sake of 
that future national army, let the recruitment be taken from all parts of 
India. It is not only northern India that is contributing for the military 
expenditure : southern India also is contributing towards it and, as such, 
it expects that there should be better representation of Southern India in 
the army also. If financial consideration is the only thing, then, I ask, 
in case there is ease in the financial situation, either in the shape of relief 
that we hope to get from the^ deliberations of the capitation tribunal or by 
reducing the British element’ in India, are Government prepared to give a 
guarantee that they would recruit for the army from southern India also? 
For these reasons, I support the Resolution moved by Mr. Jadhav. 

Mr. Muhammad Yamin Khan: Sir, this Resolution, as it stands, 

g ^ involves certain principles and is asking for something which 
make it very difficult to support this Resolution. The one prin- 
ciple which it implies is the provincialisation of different services. If this 
principle is accepted in the case of the Army, I do not know where it will 
end and what demands will not come up in other shapes. My friend, Mr. 
Raju, read out certain extracts from certain book in which he showed that 
the Madrasis were intellectually very well advanced people. There is no 
doubt about it. You also. Sir, come from Madras, whose intellect and 
knowledge is accepted by this Assembly in choosing you as Deputy Presi- 
dent. I have got no doubt that there are so many other prominent persons 
in the Government service w^ho hold very high and responsible posts at 
present and they have shown their intellect by their good work. There can 
DC no dispute about it. Another gentleman, Mr. Amar Nath Dutt, 
advances the case of Bengal that the Bengalis are very well advanced and 
that fact has not been disputed also; and we find evidence that the first 
fndian Leader of this House came from Madras and now we find that 
mother Leader of the House, a highly intellectual gcntlspman, occupies 
:^hat seat again: he comes from Bengal. So there is no doubt about it 
md nobody came to question the intellectual capability or capacity of 
Madrasis or of Bengalis. In this w^ay, God has given certain gifts 
to certain provinces and other gifts to other provinces. This 
s the gift which is given to northern people, to stand the rough 
W'Ork; they are physically stronger, they can bear physical strain; 
^hey have been good soldiers, and while Madras and Bengal have 
ihown their advance in other intellectual spheres, Punjabis and United 
Provinces people have shown themselves to be quite capable in the field 
vhen they come up as soldiers. So when a distin(‘tion is going to be made 
>r when my Honourable friend, Mr. Raju, comes and says he disagrees 
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with his own Government when they said that Punjab and United Pro- 
vinces people could bear physical strain in a much better way than the 
people from the south could do, when he wants to say that the Madrasis 
are physically as strong as the best men from the north, I dispute this 
point. That was the point which I questioned; that statement is not one 
which I can accept as correct. I cannot accept that statement as correct, 
and, in so doing, I do not mean in any way to disparage the physical 
capabilities of the soutljcrn people .... 

Mr. B. Sitaramaraju : I may tell my friend that today the strongest man 
in India is perhaps Prof. Eaiiia Murti Naidu who comes from my district in 
the South. 

Mr. Muhammad Yamin Khan: That is another disputed factor. I do 
not want to disc'uss wdicther ^Mr. Naidu or ]\Ir. Gama is the strongest man. 
Or whether Gama can defeat Air. Naidu in a wrestling match or Mr. Naidu 
can defeat Mr. Gama. That is a different issue altogetlier. But if my 
friend traces liistory, ho will find that even Paja Bam Chandra, — whose 
name has been dragged in, — came from Oiidh. He was a Rajput, a 
Kshatriya, and he defeated the armies of the South. If you come to later 
history, you vidll find that in the Gupta period the armies of the North 
•overran the armies of the South. Still later history shows that Alauddin 
Khiliji, with a handful of men, .... 

Mr. B, Sitaramaraju: May I (correct my Honourable friend? Raja Ram 
Chandra defeated the armies of Ceylon with the armies of the Southern 
India. 

Mr. Muhammad Yamin Khan: I do not want to quarrel on it, but 
coming to Alauddin Khiliji *s period, it will be seen that he and Malik 
Kafur defeated, with a handful of men, the armies of the South even up 
to Cape Comorin. Then, an Honourable Member said something about 
Bahamini Kings, but I may tell this House that they were no other people 
than Pathans. A handful of people went down and established their 
kingdom in the South. My friend wanted to cite history, but I do not wish 
to go into very controversial matters of history, although I have read 
history very minutely and in very great detail, and I can say, without any 
hesitation, that throughout we find that at no time were the armies of the 
South able to stand against the armies of the North. 


An Honourable Member: What about the Mahrattas? 

K Yamin Khan: If my friend wants to know something 

about toe Mahrattas, I will suggest to him to read a book called ‘Irwin’s 
Later Days Moghuls , in which lie will find a description to the effect that 
w cn Hassan Ah Khan one of the Sayyads of Bara, from where my 
Honourable friend, Syed Amir Husain, comes, brought the Mahratta armies 

Mahrattas wanted to surround the 
J^ort on the day of Furrukhsiyer^s dethronement, even the Goondas of Delhi 
gave some s aps on tlie faces of the Mahratta Cavalry men and relieved 

That is the army 

which it is said is fifc to fight against the armies of the North. I did not 
want to quote from historv ... ! 
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Mr. H. N. Anklesaria (Bombay Northern Division: Non-Muhammadan 
Bural): They were only Pindaris and not Mahrattas. 

Mr. Muhammad Yamin Khan: They were certainly Mahrattas and not 
Pindaris. Now, Sir, we are all talking about nationalism. The nation 
is composed of people of all provinces of India, and not of one province. 
If you want a quota from every province, certainly it is for the House 
to decide that each province should be defended by its own people, and 
I shall have no hesitation in accepting that principle. But 1 do not think 
it is a sound proposition 

Mr. S. 0. Mitra: What is the harm? 

Mr. Muhammad Yamin Khan: Of course, there will he no hami, 
bi’('ause Bengal is safe now a days from the Arakanesc and the Portuguese 
who used to trouble them before the advent of the British, but, if we 
accept the principle that is suggested here, it will do a great harm to 
India as a whole. The burden of fighting and defending should be borne 
only by those who have had experience of bearing such burdens in the 
past, because they are the same kind of people. The trouble is always 
apprehended from the North, and, therefore, it is only the people from 
the North who (*an combat the enemies from the North. The fight will 
not come from Arakan, it will not come from Burma, but it will come 
from the North, and the armies who can defend these aggressors can only 
be the people of the North, because they all belong 'to the same class. 
The whole question relates to the defence of India, and if we introduce 
the principle that is suggested by some of my friends here, I do not know 
how it will end. According to Hindu history, we find that the Kshatriyas 
always shed glory, and as such nobody can ever raise fhe slightest objec- 
tion to recruiting a large proportion of soldiers from the Kshatriyas. Their 
classes, known as the Sasodias or Khachhwas, and other classes of Rajputs 
distinguished themselves in the past and even earned a great name as 
good fighters. They fought with great valour in the last war too, and 
they will certainly acquit themselves creditably at any time, because 
they have a tradition behind them. Then, again, we find another race, 
I mean the Jats, who have also fought very well in the last war. They 
supplied great man power in the last war. Among these Jats, there are 
Hindus, Muslims and Sikhs, but whoever they may be, the community as 
a whole has contributed a great deal of man power and they have supplied 
very good and efficient soldiers to the army. Today if any of my friends 
wants to see these people, he has merely to see any of the Jat regiments 
and he will see that these people are very efficient in every way. There 
•are Punjabi Mussalmans and Hindus as well; there are also the frontier 
people, I mean people from the North-West, and they have all stood the 
attacks of outsiders in the past. Now, to say that we should disband 
these people who have proved their worth, loyalty, efficiency and ability in 
groat wars in the past and that they should be substituted by new regi- 
ments from the South, regiments composed of newly recruited men, is a 
proposition which cannot be supported by any saiie man. Quite apart 
from this, if the principle suggested by some Afembers that each province 
should recruit its own people for purposes of defence be accepted, then 
there will be questions as to why not a particular regiment be recniited from 
a particular district or from a particular community in that province., and 
m this way there will be no end of trouble. You cannot divide the army 
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according to districts and villages or aiocording to communities in the 
country, but the army should be recruited from the classes which have been, 
accustomed to stand war, which have a tradition behind, and which can 
defend the frontiers of India for the safety of the whole of India, and it will 
be for the good of everybody. There should not be any question of provin- 
cialism or communalism introduced here, because if we do so, it will be 
fraught with grave consequences, because the army will become inefficient. 
Therefore, Sir, the best judges in the matter are the people who have been: 
recruiting people for the army, who have tried different classes of peoplei 
and wlio know w’hat particular classes are fit for the army, and they alone 
are the best judges to equip the army from the classes which they consider 
best. I agree with the Army Secretary when he says that there may be' 
some people who arc good martial people, but there are others who nave- 
proved better than 

Mr. Deputy President (Mr. 11. K. Shanmukham Chetty) : The Honour- 
able Member has got only one minute more. ‘ ■ 

Mr. Muhammad Yamin Khan: As I was saying, the best judges to^ 
decide this question are the people who have had considerable experience 
of recruiting men to the army; they are certainly placed in a much better 
position in this matter than any of the Honourable Members here who^ 
have no experience of these matters, and, therefore, this question of the 
selection of proper people to the army should be left to them. Therefore, 
since this Resolution has come here more or less as a provincial question 
and it tries to make a distinction between province and province, I oppose 
it. 


*Hon7. Captain Hao Bahadur Chaudhri Lai Ohand (Nominated Non- 
Official) : If there is any department where the basic principle of recruit- 
ment is efficiency and where a slight deviation from that principle would, 
prove disastrous, it is the Army Department. 

Mr. N. M. Joahi (Nominated Non-Official): What about politics? 

! 

Hony. Captain Rao Bahadur Chaudhri Lai Chand: That does not 
come in here. On this point there is perfect unanimity on all sides of 
the House. My Honourable friends, Messrs. Jadhav and Eaju, both laid 
stress on efficiency, and when they were quoting from the Madras Govern- 
ment report^!, they took their stand on efficiency alone. Now, the question 
is, who is to be the judge? Are we to look for rulings on points of 
efficiency in our Indian Law Reports (Laughter), or are we to take military 
expert opinion as the sole test for determining the efficiency of a com- 
munity in matters of army recruitment? We have listened to the very 
well-reasoned speech of the Army Secretary, and I have to con^atulato 
him, not only on his speech, but on the announcement, the epocK-inaking 
announcement that he has made. Up to this time, the artillery section 
of the army was not open to Indians and the Madrasis should really he 
Congratulated on their first getting this chance as Indians. 

An Honourable Member; It was open before 1857. 


•Speech not revised by the Honourable Member. 
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Bony. Oaptatn Bao Bahadur OhMdhri Jkl The chief argumenta 

advanced in favour of this Eesolution are that, firstly, the Madrasis did 
well under Lord Clive in the early days of the East India Company, 
secondly, that they did well during the Great War, thirdly, that 
they will prove cheaper than north Indian people, and, lastly, 
the old argument that proceeded from the oldest Member of this House, 

I mean Haja Bahadur Krishnamachariar, that the distinction between 
martial and non-martial classes should be done away with. As regards 
the first, the Madrasis did -very well under Lord CliVe and in the olden 
days of the East India Company. But, we must remember, that in those 
days the frontier of India was in Madras and not beyond Peshawar. They 
had to fight with people who lived upon rice and grain only, and, if they 
did well, that is no w-onder. Lord Clive could not import people from the 
north to fight against those Madrasis. 

An Honourable Member! What do the Japanese eat? 

Hony, Captain Bao Bahadur Ohaudhri Lai Ohand: I do not know, you 
may know better. 

An Honourable Member: Bice. 

Hony. Captain Bao Bahadur Chaudbri Lai Chand: Madrasis did well 
during the Great War, and we are all proud of that, but as has already 
been pointed out by the Army Secretary, others may have done better and 
the army people have to choose the best, those that did best. So, on that 
point, we should leave the whole thing to the army experts. I will not 
dilate upon the distinction between . the martial and non-martial classes 
at this stage. After the start that has been given at Dehra Dun to non- 
martial class boys, where both the martial class boys and non-martial 
class boys are equipping themselves for the army, side by side, and, those 
of us who had becii there, saw how well they were doing, — ^I think it is 
not fair that we should go on the old story of martial and non-martial 
classes. The non-martial classes should try to send their best men to the 
army, now that they ha^ got an opening through Dehra Dun, and I for 
one would welcome them. I accept the proposal that the ofiicering in the 
Army Department should be in proportion to the soldiers which each com- 
munity supplies. As a matter of fact, this is one of our grievances — ^that 
we are providing soldiers, ordinary sepoys, and we have not got the same 
share among officers. But I do not grudge this concession to the non- 
martial classes, and I look upon them to supply as many soldiers also 
as they supply officers. As I have pointed out, the question must be 
left to the Army Department for determination. They have to determine 
the efficiency of one class or the other, and, as on this point there is 
perfect imanimity, I will resume my seat by making a personal appeal to 
Mr. Jadhav. He belongs to a martial community, whose past history is 
full of heroic deeds, and India is proud of the past history of Maharashtra. 
They did well during the Great War also, and I think that on a .point 
like this we should not make it a provincial question. The Madrasis have 
been given a chance and we do not grudge it. We hope that .Madrasis 
will prove equal to the occasion and equal to the chance that has been 
given to them and will tdo credit to the selection that has been made. 
I appeal to my Honourable iriend, now that .this distinction between 
martial and non-martial dasses is being done away with in the Mi^her ranks 
of the army and that Madrasis have been .given a first 'chance 
artillery section of the army, he should not .press this point to ,a dmmm 
and ^withdraw his Basohiticm. 
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K|k|9X Nawab Ahmad Nawaz S^a""(Noihin^ed .Non^ Sir, I 

have great regard and affection for thefee provinces and the people Of 
these provinces. I ahi not going to cast any slur on any community Or 
any province at all. A lot has been said before. The present Resolution 
deals with soldiers only, and the House knows very well that the army 
is kept for offensive and defensive' purposes and the size of the army is 
increased or decreased according to the military necessity and the financial 
strength of tlie country. Honourable Members who have supported the 
Resolution have not brought forward any good or convincing reasons for 
raising a battalion on account of military necessity, nor have they shown 
that there is sufficient finance to support such a battalion. Therefore, 
when there is no military necessity, and the financial aspect of the 
country does not .admit of the raising of such a bcattahon, will it not 
be a useless thing to press the Resolution to a decision? It is not a 
communal question at all, nor is it a charitable matter, that we should 
press the Government for representation of this community or that com- 
munity in the army, or that we should ask for some charitable aid to 
the Madras people or the Bombay people. 

Mr. N. M. Joshi: Why should communities be represented in the 
public services? 

Major Nawab Ahmad Nawaz Khan: That is an irrelevant question. 

Mr. N. M. Joshi: It is not an irrelevant question. 

Major Nawab Ahmad Nawaz Khan: The present question is a purely 
military question and it should be discussed and decided purely on grounds 
of military necessity and the financial strength of the country, which do not 
admit at all of the raising of a battalion under tl^e present circumstances. 
Another point that has been mentioned by my Honourable friend, Mr. 
Tottenham, which should give satisfaction to the Madrasis, is that they 
will be recruited to the new artillery. In these circumstances, looking 
to the military necessity and the financial position, I hope Honourable 
Members will not support the Resolution that has been moved. 

Mr. S. 0. Mitra: I congratulate Mr. Jadhav for bringing forward this 
Resolutioni, but, at the same time, I cannot understand why he has left 
out the Presidency of Bengal. The other two older Presidencies of 
Madras and Bombay c.annot, I think, claim any special privilege which 
should be denied to the Presidency of Bengal. I congratulate also the 
Army. Secretary for his very small mercy to the Madras Presidency. By 
the concession that he is now going to show to Madras, it only proves 
that he is true to his salt. He is .a. Madras civilian, and that ha^ induced 
him to concede a snicall morsel to the Presidency from which he comes. 

I with Mr. Yamin Khan that military men should be recruited 

solely on grounds of efficiency. Nobody c.an quesiion that, but why, on 
the question of efficiency, you should attempt' to confine your recruitment 
to fi ceriaiu area lalohc? It is foolish to dogmatize in this matter that 
effiOient men are available in onc'part of'tlie country only. You may say 
that the Madmsis^are intellectually superior, but can you infer from that 
that every Madrasi .or every Bengali is- superior . every man in Northern 
India? When .it .is said that people in the north are physically stronger 
^an .the people. from the south, does it, mean that every man in the United 
Prbvinces or in the Punjab is physically stronger?’ My’ friehd’, Mr. Kabeef- 
ud-Din Ahmed, comes from Bengal. He Will diBhibiistr&^-' that-BUbh a 
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universal proposition is absurd. (Laughter.) Buti, in this matter, I 
rely on a more fundamental principle. :I do not concede that the merit 
of a militai'y man consists only in the strength of his muscle. I can 
quote authority after authority to show that in modem warfare there is 
no place for wrestling or the use of swords or bayonets. It is more by 
use of .the brain that the pigmy Japanese defeated the great Cossack army 
of Eussia. Even the British milita^ authorities are anxious to recruit 
the pigmy Gurkhas as much as the stalwart Sikhs. So, I say, even on 
the ground of physical superiority of some races, it cannot be claimed 
that recruitment should be confined only to the north. 

As I have alreay said, a whole race cannot bo stigmatized as efficient 
or non-efficient. Time will not allow me to go fully into this theory of 
martial race, but I will say that, when it suited them, the British 
military authorities did not hesitate to say that the Brahmins in the 
Gangetic valley, I mean the people from Mr. Yamiri Khan's province, were 
the best soldiers. Then, they praise the Sikhs when it suits them. Now, 
it is the turn of the Punjabi Mussalmans. When these Punjabi 
Mussalmans become educated and patriotic!, they will say that the trans- 
border Gurkhas are the only military race. As my friend, Mr. Eeddi, said, 
the British conquered India with the help of the red army consisting mostly 
of Madras soldiers and Bengalees. Now, I will quote something about this 
martial race theory : 

“Now, there is nothing in the world more difficult to speak' about or easier to under- 
rate than the fighting quality of an alien people. All decent men exhibit a healthy 
scepticism with regard to the valour of the foreigner. Tt is, so to^ say, only the other 
side of one’s own self-respect. In the years immediately following the war, to run* 
away 'like the Engli.sh was a saying often heard in the Paris cafes and the reminiscen- 
ces of the Irish insurgents of 1920-^ are full of scornful allusions to the bravery of the 
English soldiery. Beh)re the Kusso-Japaneso War, yellow money was a common epithet 
in the mouth of the Russians for the despicable undersized Japanese. In India, too, 
one comes across similar obiter dicta. A Bogra, belonging to one of the famous regi- 
ments of the Indian army, once expressed to me his immeasurable contempt for the 
fighting quality of the British soldier and reported to me a saying of the Kaiser in 
which he was said to have given out that given the Indian sepoy, the British tank and 
something else, which I forget, he would have beaten the world hollow and nobody 
could have resisted. him.“ 

I can quote from the words of the British Generals themselves : 

“Giving evidence before the Committee of Enquiry, Lord Roberts said that he had 
been oompclled to remove five Generals of Division, six Brigadiers of Cavalry, one 
Brigadier of Infantry, five Commanders of Cavalry Regiments and four Commanders 
of Infantry Battalions for incompetence, which w’as a very largo number, considering 
the number of troops employed. He was asked by Lord’ Esher, the President of the 
Commission, whether ho had ever heard whether many of the German offieers had been 
removed in 1870 for incompetency. Lord Roberts replied .that he could not say and 
went, on. 

Whether it is inherent in the British character or whether it is owing to something 
faulty in the training of our officers. I cannot say, hut- the fact remains that surpris- 
higly few of tliom arc capable of acting on their own initiative. Manv of them do 
voi-y w'ell if you can tell them e^cactly w’hat to do and how to do.- it, but, left to 
tliomselyes, they fail.” 

So, I say, oven high officers of the army fail sometimes, hut that is 
tio. reason why a whole race should be condemned, Will^ the. British 
Government recr\iit Prussians for their soldiery even if they, are convinced 
that they mnke better fighters'^ That is the .rquestjoik.,. India willj 
demand pg ^ full responsible, government and there . will' bp provincial 
'fititonomy. I^hy should ^we look to the northerners all the time to send 
■|hoTr‘ solcliers? T ,admit/that the nort.^rners in.^the average have more 
Physi^jh! fetrehf^h and endurance 'which are’ important' factors-'. ' Evetr 
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admitting that, I say that this policy of the Government of disaaning s 
T^hole nation has resulted in emasculating the nation and that has broughi 
about this helpless physical condition of the people in a vast area of this 
land. 

There are other peculiar theories on this subject as to how people come 
to be militant. I shall just quote a few lines to show what I mean : 

‘'This tendency towards the drying up of the military energies of the Indian people 
under British rule has developed to such an extent that it has led British military 
;authorities to enunciate principles of heredity and envii-onment which not only no 
biologist would ever dare to make, but which hopelessly contradict one another. Fighting 
quality, says one authority, is entirely dependent on race. Another authority would 
imply that it depends on food. In reply to a question of the Marquis of Linlithgow, 
whether the physical superiority of the so-called martial races was due to racial 
•characteristics or advantages of diet and life, or both, Lieutenant-Colonel Graham, 
I.M.S., Public Health Commissioner with the Government of India, said : 

'I think I said in my memorandum that the question is very much fuib judice at the 
moment. Colonel McCay went very strongly for the absence of the protein elements 
in the diet as being the causation, but I showed how that had been questioned by 
Dr. Hindhide, a leading Danish dietetic expert, and that is one of the reasons why I 
fiay we require more inquiry in India on this particular subject*.** 

So, even as regards what constitutes and what are the reasons for 
making a race more martial than another, there is no established authority 
at all; and, speaking for individuals, it can be shown every day that it 
is foolish to dogmatize that one race is martial and another whole race 
is non-military. As a matter of fact, by debarring the peoples, in many 
cases the entire people of some of the provinces, from any share in the 
military recruitment, the British Government is having so much trouble 
and facing so much discontent. 

Then, there is the other aspect of the question, — as to why the 
Bengalis, or the Madrasis, or the Bombay people,” who pay crores and 
crores of rupees every year towards the cost of the Military Budget, 
should be deprived of any share in the loaves and fishes as represented 
by the distribution of that money as soldiers' pay. I may recall to this 
ITouse in this connection, that only the other day,, my Honourable friend, 
Mr. Maswood Ahmad, raised the question that because a certain railway 
passed through a certain area, therefore, and on that score, the people 
•of that area. Muslims, should have so much representation in that 
Eailway service. Now, I ask, when this huge Military Budget is being 
financed out of taxes raised throughout India, and when the major portion 
of those funds is collected from those other provincesj, why, in the 
•expenditure off these 50 crores of rupees, the people of these very pro- 
vinces should have absolutely no share? Is that fair, is that just? Sir, 
that is gmss injustice done to the people of these other province®. I know 
for fee time being my Honourable friend, Mr. Yamin Khan, is happy that 
the Punjab Muslims enjoy a monopoly of about 61 per cent, of the Indian 
fioldi^. Now, when the people who furnished that soldiery are suffi- 
ciently educated, then other races will be considered martial races and 
_ at will be shifted again. The Sikhs were predominant in number, only 
a few years before. Now, .however, they are casting their lot with the 
avocations of other people. 

to go still towards tli©i:iorth and -the £ar ,nortk, 
possible, the trans'^border clans and Eathans, 
5ven if some of the xnaes ioday axe non-nwM^al, 


The British ipolicy seems 
to those barbarous tracts, ii 
lor army recavitaient. Sir. . 
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according to their definition, I ask, is it not the duty of the Government 
to see that by giving them proper chances, proper facilities, proper 
encouragement, they may be made more and more martial, especially when 
they bear their full share of the burden of the Military Budget? At any 
rate if that cannot be accomplished today, is it not their duty to take 
steps to bring it about in the course of a few years? I think, Sir, it would 
have been better if, for these and other reasons, my Honourable friend, 
Mr. Jadhav, would have enlarged his Resolution, and, instead of confining 
it to one or two Presidencies, the recruitment could have been distributed 
throughout the whole of India. Of course I fully agree with Mr. Yamin 
Khan that those, who are the most efficient physically, intellectually and 
in every way, should be recruited, though I do not agree that there is any 
water-tight compartment that one who is physically strong must be 
intellectually weak and vice versa. 

Mr. Muhammad Yamin Khan: I never said that. 

Mr. S. 0. Mitra: Then you said that there is a distinction between the 
soiitlierners and the nortjierners. Would my Honourable friend reserve all 
the places in the Secretariat in favour of IVfadrasis, because they are 
intellectually superior? No, — here he at once puts in his. claim for a one- 
third share absolutely, irrespective of all other considerations. On the 
contrary, as soon as the southerners want their share in the military, my 
Honourable friend is apprehensive of the loss of his vested privileges. I 
say, it is not mutually exclusive. It is absurd to think tliat because a man 
is pliysically strong, therefore he must be intellectually weak and vice versa. 
The sound British policy sliould be, in recruiting soldiers and officers for 
the army, to recruit on as wide a basis as possible and throughout the 
whole of India. I can quote facts and figures to show that there are at 
the present moment a hundred times more recruits available throughout 
Trulia. Let Mussalmans have their just share, let other communities have 
their just share, I do not grudge that at all. Let everyone be properly 
represented, but let it be applied throughout India and let the crores and 
crorcR of people in India have a share. For instance, let Bengal or ^ladras, 
(‘omprising crores and crores of people, get hold of, say, 10,000 or 50,000 
posts of soldiers, raised in those vast areas, the peoples of which are not 
only intellectually better, but also physically good enougli, and if you 
apply a physical test, even then it will not be difficult to raise half a lakh 
or so out of their vast numbers. Sir, if there is a wmH, there is a way. 
It is not at all difficult to get soldiers from any part of India wlio are 
efficient both physically and intellectually. With those words, I support 
even this restricted Resolution. 

Sirdar Harbans Singh Brar (East Punjab : Sikh) ; Sir, T liave absolutely 
00 objection to the rocniitmont of cither Bengalis, Madrasis or Bombay 
men to the army, hut T certainly do take objection to regiments or batta- 
iions being recruited on a provincial or regional basis as is proposed in this 
Posoliition. Nothing is more welcome to any Indian than the inclusion 
of all Indians in tho defence forces of the country as a whole, and it will 
1^0 all to the good of the country if the people of all the , provinces join 
together as comrades in arms, and in peace, in regiments recruited on a 
national basis, and not on a provincial or regional basis. « 

Mr. H, M. Joshi: Whot about a communal basis?. 
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''SirdAr ' HArbans Singh Brar: Certainly I would object to that. Sir, the 
army is a field in which merit and merit alope should have priority ovei 
all other considerations governing recruitment, because the sovereignty oJ 
a State will depend on its capacity to maintain peace, to preserve ordei 
and to protect itself from foreign aggression; and, in such matters as the 
preservation of law and order in the country or its protection from foreigr 
aggression, we cannot take risks of any kind whatsoever. Pure capacity 
and merit of each individual must constitute the main factor in his selection 
for recruitment to the army of a country. I am at one with my Honour- 
able friend, Captain Lai Chand, that those classes who have so far offered 
themselves for service in the army of this country are alarmed at’ the 
present moment, because when the question of the recruitment of sepoys 
was concerned and there was the question of facing the bullet, it were 
those classes, wlio are at present recruited, who fought for themselves and 
won honours for the country, but when the prizes of officers' posts in the 
commissioned tanks were offered in larger numbers to Indians, most of tlie 
share in those commissioned ranks fell to those peo]jle who have so far 
contributed the least for the protection of the country from rebellion within 
and foreign aggression from without. Sir, w^e will always welcome tlie 
people of all provinces, of all creeds and castes joining the army in India, 
provided they bear their share of the rank and file also, and, for tlic matter 
of that, it would be better that the commissioned ranks should be in pro- 
portion to the strength of the respective classes in the rank and file. It is 
very w’ell for all those people who were formerly classed as non-martial, for 
whatever reasons, to fight and kick up rows every now and then as to why 
are they not given their due share in tlie army when the officer's class is in 
question. Thit tliey are not even one-tenth of the proportion of what they 
claim and now’ get in the officers' ranks, as compared to their number either 
in the ranks of the sepoys or in the lower non-commissioned ranks. 

Mr. N, M. JwSi: You are not fair. It is not that they do not offer 
themselves for the lower ranks, but that they are not taken. Please be 
fair. 

Sirdar Harbans Singh Brar SI cannot understand that they are denied 
the lower ranks in the army, when commissioned ranks ore open to them. 
Formerly it was so and there is no doubt about it. But if an. Aggarwal, 
a Bania or a non-martial man of any other caste can now at once be 
recruited to the Lieutenant's rank as a cx>mmis8ioned officer in His 
Majesty's army in India, he is as much welcomei to the sepoy's rank or to 
the Indian officers' rank. Therefore, Mr. Deputy President, 1 would 
oppose this ^solution in its present form for the formation of a'battalion 
on a provincial basis, because that would accentuate the provincial jealous- 
ies, prejudices and rivalries and would prevent the growth of national spirit, 
so essential for the preservation of peace and tranquillity and protection from 
foreign aggression. B\it I would certainly welcome the inclusion in the 
army, as a whole, of people from other provinccF^ in mixed regiments and in 
mixed battalions wdio mav belong to any caste or creed. At the same time, 
we must recruit to the officers' ranks in proportion to the number of people 
in the rank and file. With these words and agreeing on fundamentals whh 
Captain Eal Chand and wdth my friend. Captain Slier Muhammad Kh^n 
Gakhar, with whom, fortunately or unfortunately, T generally agree on 
army questions only, I oppose this "Resolution. 
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Mr* N# M. Joflhis Mr. Deputy President, being- ][)om of Brahmin 
parents from Bombay side, T have not the slightest chance of being 
admitted as a soldier in the Indian army, nor have my children the 
slightest chance. I am not, therefore, interested in this question, but I 
feel thati the division of the people in this country into war-like and 
unwar-like classes has absolutely no justification at all. Bravery and 
ccNirage ido not depend upon the size of the bodies of the people; they do 
not depend upon the weight of human beings; they do not depend upon 
whether a man eats wheat or' rice. Bravery and courage art; a quality of 
the heart and they do not depend upon any of these considerations. 
Neither arc these qufditio.s dependent upon heredity. People may inherit 
physical qualitiesi, but they do not generally inherit either courage or 
bravery. I do not know how the British people came to bring about 
these distinctions. Perhaps it may be by chance or by coincidence; I do 
not attribute any motives to them. We know that by coincidence a 
thing happens. They began to recruit more people from the Punjab and 
from Northern India and they afterwards began to make a principle of 
it that the^i people are more brave. The same thing may happen in 
other (lepanments as well. Today, for instance, we have got more people 
in our Finance Department from Madras. Some one may come forward 
and say these Madras people are more fitted for the Finance Department 
and, therefore, recruitment to the Finance Department should be 
restricted only to the Madras^ people. 

Sir, I would like to ask some of those friends of minq who spoke today 
that the Army should not be recruited on territorial lines, but should be 
recruited nationally, how would they like a Madrani officer of the Finance 
Department or a Madrasi Member in chargo<lbf thq Finance Department 
making a rule that as Madrasis are better than others in the Finance 
Department, therefore, recruitment to that Department should be confined 
to Madrasis only. So, it comeg to thia that after having somehow 
recruited more people from Northern India, Government thought that 
ib was also useful politically. I do not suggest for a moment that this 
discrimination or distinction was brought about deliberately by the British 
officers, but this distinction or difference having taken place they find that 
it is politicivlly also useful. It divides the country; the communal 
movement is more useful to the Government. I do not saiggest for a 
moment that Government foments communal differences, but this move- 
ment is useful to them politically. Similarly, the distinction which ha® 
been made in the military ia useful to them. Tliey know that when 
vested interests are created and you begin to take away those vested 
interests, there will be trouble, there will be civil war. These things 
afford a chance to the Britifih Government to remain in India for all time 
to come. 

Some of my friends here said that you could make recruitment on 
communal lines and even on territorial lines in the case of the Civil 
Departments, but not in the case of the Army. Has anyone really shown 
that the Army is more important than the. Civil Departments? Let me 
at least ask the Army Secretary on behalf . of Government whether he is 
going to make a distinction between the Army and the Civil Departments 
aay that the Civil Departments are not as important for the country 
P the Army is? What is the use of your defending the country if there 
J'S no proper civil administration in the countr>\ and if we do not get 
proper education and enough to ent? It is, therefore, wrong for any 
Government or for any responsible legislator to say that the Army is 
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more important than the Civil Departments. Sir, we cannot make any 
distinction between the Civil Departments and the Army Department. 

One word more and I have done. My friends here want a proof that 
the other peo])lc are as brave as they are. I had thought that at least 
decency, if not modesty, would prevent my friends like Mr. Yamin Khan 
and others from saying that they belong to a race which is more brave. 

Mr. Muhammad Yamin Khan: I never said that. 

Mr. N. M. Joshi: I was disappointed when I hoard those remarks. I 
v.'ould Iiave lionitated in following that method. But, unfortunately, I 
had heard that siatement not once, but hundred times and let me now 
say very frankly what I think about my friends from the north. I do 
not wish to offend the susceptibilities of anyone: I have never done it. 
l^ut h't me ask a qiies^tiou, especially from my friends from the Punjab. 
Punjab is divided into Hindus, Sikhs and Muhammadans. T take it that 
Oovernment consider all those three communities as more bni^e than the 
other (roniuuniitiesi in llie otlu‘r provinces. Pile H'indiis end the Sikhs 
together are 15 per cent, in the Punjab and they arc afraid of the Muham- 
madans who are 55 per cent. Tf the Hindus and the Sikhs were a set of 
brave iieoplc, could they be afraid of the Muhammadan rule in the 
Punjab? But they arc fighting now against this very fact that the 
Muhammadans will rule the Punjab and they do riot know what will 
happen to their lives and to their property. And, Sir, what about the 
Muhammadans? The Muhammadans* in the Punjab are 55 per cent, of 
the population and they are afraid that their lives and properties arc in 
danger from 45 per cent, of the Hindus and Sikhs and, therefore, they 
want a statutory majoritv in the Legislative Council. These are not 
proposals* that should come from a brave people. There is a limit to 
the patience of people who couu^ from the south. Let my friends from 
the north remember that it will be helpful to the British people to create 
divisions amongst us, but it will not help us. Sir, I have done. 

Maulvi Sayyid Murtuza Saheb Bahadur (South Madras*: Muham- 
madan) : Sir, I rise to support the Kesolution which has not been properly 
understood by some of the gentlemen here who were afraid of provincialism 
against nationalism. Here it if* said : 

“Thi.s Assemlilv reconimeiicLs to the Governor General in (’Council that the South 
Indian Infantry Battalions he afi;ain raised, etc.” 

It is not simply “raised but “again raised*'. Now, the question U 
that we, the Madras and Bombay peoyde, had battalion?* of our own for 
years together. ’ 

Mr, S. 0. Mitra! And Bengalis also. 

Maiilvt Sayyid Murtuza Saheb Bahadur: Yes. Benpfxlis nlsn. Aii<l 
<liose linttfilions liave provofl very iiwfnl to the British Bnj. The 
soTithcrnei's hiive confriliiited fi {rnoA flonl towards the British .ariny; 
much so, that as my friend, Afr. Beddi, hnsi proved, nn Indian army 
consisting of sontliemers was able to defeat the Britishers at the time 
of Hyder Ali. And what about Tipoo Sultan who was named "the 
Tiirer of Mysore”? Britishers were afraid of Tipoo Sultan and they were 
obliged to enli.st the co-operation of the southemero, consisting of th® 
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Hyderabad force and the Mahrattas. But for their co-operation they 
would not have been able to defeat the Tiger of Mysore. Then, Sir, as 
you know, I come from Trichinopoly which was the battle-field during 
the time of Lord Clive, the founder of the British Empire in India. The 
Golden Bock which has come to prominence owing to the workshop of tln! 
South Indian Bailway was a battle-field when southerners, under the 
command of Ahrar Khan, were able to defeat the forces of Chanda Saheb, 
commanded by Dupleix. And, but for the army oF Muhammad All, better 
known as Walajah, who was the first ally of the British in the whole of 
India, the British Baj would not have been able to establish it&elf in 
South India. Then, what happened in Arcot? The commissariat was 
(piite inadequate and could not meet the necessary requirements. What 
did the Madras Army do then? They a])proaclicd their commanding 
officer and said that they would be satisfied with rice water (K’anji) and 
the rice might be given to the European soldiers. They were so patriotic 
and so sympathetic, as generally the case with Indians, that thov did 
not care so much for tlieinselvc's as for the Britishers. Now, what has 
been done? Such a force has been disbanded and that is why the word 
‘’again” is< used in the Besolution. Madrasis and Bombay people were 
tried not onee, but hundreds of times, and, for eentiiries, they proved 
themselves equal to the task. Now, if Britishers prove ungrateful to 
them, it would be very unbecoming on their part, and that is why this 
Besolution is tabled. 

An Honourable Member: Sandhurst is open to all the provinces. 

Maulvi Sayyid Murtuza Saheb Bahadur: How can there be officers 
without soldiers and sepoys? 

Captain Sher Muhammad Khan Gakhar: Officci*s get more pav. 

Maulvi Sayyid Murtuza Saheb Bahadur: We are not eoncernod with 

^ p ^ question of pay : we don't attach so much importance to 

j)ay as we do to our right to defend the motherland. 

Sir, as regards the Muslims, T would »ay that though we form only 
seven per cent, of the whole population of Madras, the ^luslims contribut- 
ed a groat deal to the army, particularly the Moplahs. And then the 
peculiarity in our province is that our Hindu brethren will not ‘rrudge it, 
and if you have any number of Hindu officers or sepoys in the regiments, 
the Afuslims will not grudge it. So, when there is so much cordiality and 
amity among the Hindus and Muslims of Madras, I do not sec any reason 
why they should not be enlisted in infantry battalions. Of course the 
question that they would be enlisted as artillery people is, in my opinion, 
mere eye-wash. 

[At this stage Mr. Deputy President (Mr. B. K. Shanmukham Chetty) 
va{*atod the Chair which was taken by Mr. Muhammad Yamin Khan.] 

This is not a now thing for them. Prior to 1857, we had so many 
^ladrasi artilleries among the southerners. What are the Government 
gi’ving them anew? Nothing. 

Then, as regards the physiological point, it is well kno\vn that those 
^ho are intellectually strong must necessarily be strong In their physique 
^ud those that are not physically strong wHl ho intellect iiallv wc:?k. Th?^^ 
^8 a principle which cannot be questioned by anybody. So, Sir, this 
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Resolution, as it stands, should be paid due regard to by Government. 
The southerners slioiild not be confined to the artillery only, but tliey 
should be enlisted as sopoys also. With these few words, I support the 
Resolution whole-heartedly. 

Mr. Gaya Prasad Singh: Sir, I have great pleasure in supporting this 
Resolution. iNTy Honourable friend, Mr. Uppi Sjihcb, said that people from 
northern India did not hold a good opinion of tlie fighting qualities of the 
people of southern India, and it is, in refutation of that allegation, that I 
rise to add a few words on this occasion. 

(^oiniug from the ]irovinee of Bihar, which is situated in the north of 
India. 1 think I should like 1o offer just a few observations in support of 
this Rc^solniinn. (lovt'rnTia'ut have* purp{)si‘ly aTid deliberately divided the 
population (-r India as fighting and non-fighl ing classes. The fighting 
qualities or intellectiuil <]]ndities of a race depend more or less upon the 
environments and nnon Ihe training, and it cannot he argued for one 
jnoment iliat a particMilar race or a partienlar community possesses all the 
necessary (pialifications if it has not the necessary training behind it. Tn sup- 
])ort of mv ])r()nosition, T will only read one short sentence from the opinion of 
siK'h an (‘ininent nn’litary authority as Field-^lar^1lal Bari Rol^orts in his 
l)Ook ‘'Forty-one years in India”. TT(‘ says at pag'c 532: 

“III tl'O {irmv. (lie ?upoiior*ty of one ovei* jiiiotlKir is mainly a 

matter of 'tlic s^Jinio coiirar.u* riP<l military iastinct me inlieient in Enslisb, 

{Scotch and IHdi alike.” 

’Ilieii, li(‘ goes on to say : 

“Rut rif) comp.ar’.^on can ho made hetween the mailial value of a regiment recruited 
among the (rurkhas of Nefial or llie wail ike races t»f northern India and one recruited! 
from I ho offeriiinato iieoplos of the soutli.” 

This indicates the mentality of (‘.ven such a high military authority as 
Karl Roberts iu trying to divide India into martial and non-inartial races. 
If it is a question of the British, tliey are equal, whether they are English, 
Irish or Scotch. But when it comes to a question of Indian y^op illation, it 
suits his piiriioso to divide the population of India into martial and noji- 
martial rac(*s. In order to keep up the suyxuMority of tlie British as having 
the initiative to lead an army. Lord Roberts goes on to say that the 
qualities of initiative are virtually a monopoly of the English people. He 
says in the next page : 

soldiers, like .soldiers of every n«ih'onnli(y, require to he led, and history 
and e.xyierience teach tlmi ensteru races (fortunately for u.s), however brave and 
accustomed to war. do not pci.ssess the qualities that go to make leaders of men, and 
that native officers in this respect can never take the ])la«^o of Brit’sh officers.” 

llie expression “fortmiately for us” ig verv significant. The wish is 
the father to the thou.eht. It is not to tlie interest of the British Govern- 
ment to give the. samc^ training to tlie Indians; it is not to their interest 
to put us in positions of responsibility and trust, and it is, therefore, natural 
for them to yiresuine that Indians are inhcwf-ntly incayiable of y)ossessing 
those* requisite qualifications Ihiit go to the making of a sneeessfnl General. 
My Honourable friend, Afr. Ihunakrislina Reddi, said that it w'as with the 
hely) of the South Indian bail aliens that the foundation of the BritisH 
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Empire in India had been laid. wish he had not made that statement. 
What docs it indic«ato? It indicates, if I may say so frankly, 
without mincing words, that they have not been loyal to their own mother- 
land, by fighting for a foreign race who has now concjuered them and has 
deprived them of what is legitimately duo to them. It is not a matter of 
pride for any Indian that he or his forefathers should have been instrumental 
in helping a foreign nation to mainlain hold upon his own mother- 
land 

Mr. T. N. Ramakrishna Reddi: 1 mentioned it just to show their fight- 
ing qualities. 

Mr. Gaya Prasad Singh: If they have, proved disloyal to their motherland 
jit one time, it is not unnatural that the British Government should look 
upon them with an eye of suspicion. I am thankful to rny friend, Mr. 
Yamin Khan, for giving a complinumt to the Kshatriyas and llajputs and 
lo their martial qualities, a ra^'C to which ] have the pnmd privilege to 
belong. iMv ITononrahlo friend, in his sf)eech, said that ,ay)pointments in 
the army should he dct(Minined mainlv on ^'rounds of efticif'ncy. T would 
ask him rc'speetfully to advance his jiroposition a little Int further, and say 
that nil af)pointm(‘nts under Government should he by merit and hv merit 
alone. Tlvwe should Ik' no (pu'stiou of communalism ; there should be no 
question of t('rritorialism ; there sliouh^ he no question that. hc'Cauj^'t* a man 
happens to l^dong to a particular community, h«' sh.oul'l he 'jiveu an 
appointment. If onr Madrasi friends claim that,' h(‘(‘ause they are 
Mfidrasis, tlioy should get a parti(*ular appointment wlicther in tlic Civil or 
Military Bey lartrri on t of the Government of India, it is to be deprecated. 
It is by reason of their intellect that they are having their share of appoint- 
nienls in the civil side of the Government. If it comes to a question of 
giving an a])pointinent to a particular cr'inniunity, wc find ti.at the 
enthusiasts of that community always claim that thc'v sliould get a parti- 
cular appointment, because they belong to a particular community. This 
should be no criterion. It was in tbis view of the matter that I once tabled 
a Kesolution that appointments under Government sbonld not be made by 
patromro, but as a result of open co!npetitiv<^' cxaminatimT. eliminating all 
distinction based on caste and creed. But a proposition like that v’ould 
not find favour with particular communities. It is possible that a man 
possessing high intellectual attainments should also be ‘7ifted with physical 
and moral courage. As my Honoiu’able friend has pointed out, physical 
hulk does not determine the moral (*ourage of a man: and, as an example, 
nderenco was made to my TTonourahle friend. IMr. Kabecr-nd-T)in Ahmed 
(Laughter). T am not going to make anv personal aspersions. As has been 
pointed out bv my TTonourahle friend. Sayvid IMurtuza Salieb Bahadur, 
there were already South Indian Infantry Battalions in existence. AYhen 
these battalions came into existence, it must be presumed that they 
came, up to the scratch. They were recruited not because thev belonged to 
a particular community or to a ])nrticular territorv of India, but they 
Wf're recruited for reasons of physical fitness and efhcien(*y. Xow that 
they have been disbanded, it is quite natural that our friends from tlu' South 
‘should have a legitimate grievance, and it is up to Government to remove 
that source of grievance. Sir, when a class or community, finds itself en- 
trenched in a nosition ('f privilege or monopolv, it is natural that 
it should be unwnlling to part wdth those priviheges, hut wo must rise above 
these personal, petty communal considerations. We must give the same 
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opportunities to our friends from the South which we in the North have 
received from time immemorial, and which has gone to make the people 
of the North as efTicient as any people elsewhere. With these few words, 
I support the liesolution before the House. 

Eunwar Raghubir Singh: I move that the question be now put. 

‘Mr. Muhammad Ashar All (laujlrnow and Fyzabad Divisions: IMuliam- 
rnadan l^iiral) : Sir, I thank you for having given me an opportunity in spite 
of rny friend, Kunwnr Ihighnbir Singh, asking for the question to be put 
now. ^rjie subject w’hich has been dis(‘ussed today on the floor of the 
House has been discussed in the spirit of the philosophers differing. It is 
quite possible that when one Com]nander-in-Chief is here, be dictates one 
policy, and when another Commander-in-Chief comes, he dictates another 
policy, because from the references, w^hich have been read out before the 
House today, w^e find that the j)olic,ies have always differed from time to 
time. When the Ifonourable the Anny Secretary was speaking today, lie 
refi*rrod to the present Commander-in -(Chiefs ])olicy; wo have also heard of 
the policy laid down by General Eoberts and severaT others. It is just like 
the case Of doctors differing about the diagnosis of a disease; here also it 
is a question of diaimosis of the disease as to who should be enlisted in the 
army, whether a Southerner should be taken or a Northerner should be 
recruited, but the fact remains that it is not the Southerner or the 
Northerner who is to decide the policy as regards recruitment, but the 
policy is laid down by the rulers of the country who determine what exactly 
should be the policy. 

Sir, there were times in this Indian Empire when the Muhammadans 
W’cro ruling in this country , and they too had their own policy, c.^., their 
policy was, as we find fodny, the policy of the Afghan Oovomment of tak- 
ing hostages. Now’, if Muhammadans took hostages from different Indian 
States, so arc the AfLdians doing at present, and some of the border races 
are doing the same thing. It is really a question of policy which the rulers 
of the country determine from time to time. Now, as Indians, w'e have a 
T^ght to ask the present Government to enlist us las *much as they can ijn 
the Indian army. ‘Sir, Tndianisation is one of the subjects for wdiich India 
has been erving for a very very long time. If our friends from 
the South ask this House to help them to be ro(*ruitod in the British 
Army, I think it is not from any provineial view point that they do so, but 
they ask for that privilege as a matter of right. I do not grudge them 
their right to come into the am.y, .and I think nobody wall grudge this 
right to all those w’ho are capable of being enlisted in the British Army. 
The only point is this, whether our friends from the South arc capable 
enough or have strength enough, or if my friend, Mr. Mitra, w’ould like me 
to say. if they have brains enough to be enlisted in the British Army. 
Evorv kind of qualificntio?! ‘should he considered, and it is but meet and 
proper that Government should enlist such people in the army w-ho may 
be able to defend not only the people of the country, not only their borders, 
hut also the present ruling nation itself. If we look at this matter from 
a patriotic point of view’, T think there is none here or outside w'ho will 
denv this right. If today the British Govornmei^t decide not to enlist men 
from the Pnniab or from Northern India, I am sure, tomorrow’ our friends 
from the Punjab will come to this House and demand, as a matter of their 
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legitimate right, that they should be enlisted not only on accoimt 
of their physical fitoess, but as a due share, as a matter of 
right; and it will not be quite correct to say that from two big 
provinces of Bengal and Southern India you will not be able 
to find enough people to fight in the British Army. If the stature of 
a man is to be considered, if the strength and prowess of a man are to bo 
considered, I would ask, then, as some of my friends asked on the floor of 
this House, why the pigmies arc being enlisted from outside the borders 
of India. Why arc they enlisted? Why are the Gurkhas recruited in such 
large numbers? It is not because that they have a big stature, but 
because the Government really know that the Gurkhas are a good fighting 
nation. Tf these disqualifications are removed, not only for the Southerners 
or for the people of Bengal, hut for evorv Indian who is not now enlisted 
in the army so freely, Government would be doing a great service to the 
people, and no provinces will have any cause to complain, whether it be 
in the Army or in the Civil Department. 

It is quite obvious that the services of the State should not be the 
monopoly of any one ( lass, clan or provin<*o, and T think my friend, 
Captain Sher Muhammad Khan Gakhar, will subscribe to this view, whether 
it is the Army or the Civil Department. Every one know's that in this 
ago of democracy such rights are conceded and they are boimd to bo 
conceded hereafter. As we come to the new constitution, every one of 
us knows that the democratic principles will have to be applied, and we 
shall have to act upon them. So, why should wo not, prepare ourselves 
to have those democratic principles expounded and acted upon from today? 
It is a rule of democracy that if the people have to defend themselves, why 
should the armies of Southern India be called upon to defend the Punjab? 
The Punjab people will be very good fighters with their neighbours in the 
North. If the people of the South are called on to fight our neighbours in 
the North or on the borders, it is quite possible that they may not be able 
to endure the sufferings which nre inevitable in these parts of India and 
which the Punjab people will be able to sufficiently endure. Similarly, 
if onr Punjab friends have to fight on the borders of Bengal, I am sure, 
unless they got the same quality of food like meat and other things which 
they use in their daily diet on this side of India, it will be very difficult 
for them to carry on the fight in the plains of India, against attacks* from 
Nepal side. It is the indigenous people of a province alone who will be 
able to efficiently fight wnth their neighbours. But there arc undoubtedly 
policies that underlie all these matters. Every one of us knows that ser- 
vice to our motherland should bo our prime duty. And if our friends 
from Bengal or from IMadras today want this House to endorse this Eeso- 
Intion, it is simply because they want to serve their motherland. They 
want to defend their own hearths and homes, they want to defend their 
own country, and I should ask my friends, who have today opposed this 
Pesolution, to consider this fact very seriously. Tf these people come 
forward to lay down their lives for the defence of their motherland and for 
their own provinces, w'hy should people from other provinces come 
forward and say; “No, you have no right to do that. We will defend 
your hearths and homes'’? Mv submission is, that this is not only in 
^'■f’eordance with the principles of democracy, but it should be the feeling 
of everv son of this motherland. Let those, who come forward to lay 
down their lives for their (»ountry, do so. That should he the motto. In 
these words, I welcome the Besolution of my Honourable friend, Mr. 
Jadhav. 
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Some Honourable Members: Let the question be now put. 

Mr. B. V. Jadhav: In the first place, I have to oflfer my thanks to all 
those who supported the Resolution which I had the honour to move, 
and also to those who opposed it. I understand thedr feelings and their 
difficulties, and I also appreciate their points of view. I am very thankful 
to them for the expression of their views. Many of my Honourable friends 
rather misunderstood me and have taken exception to the wording of the 
Resolution inasmuch as it is confined to the South Indian Infantry 
Battalions alone and the province of Bengal has been omitted. Far be 
it from me to entertain any idea that the Bengalis are not fit for the 
army. I had no intention of omitting them. As a matter of fact, I am 
not at all responsible for the wording of this Resolution. I had not 
tabled this Resolution, but Mr. Rajah, who had tabled it, had to leave 
for 73ombay very suddenly and, in the Simla Session, somebody asked 
me to adopt this child. I could not neglect an orphan child and, there- 
fore, T placed it before this House. 

Mr. K. Ahmed (Hajshahi Division : Muhammadan Rural) : You are the 
adoptive father? 

Mr. B. V, Jadhav: Call it rather mother. ^My friend, Captain Sher 
Muhammad Khan Gakhar, is a keen anny man and ho lias given some 
sound advice. He is very grateful to His ENCcllency the Commander- 
in-Chiof for taking 60 cadets into the Indian Military Academy every 
year. T am also very grateful to His Kxcellency the Comrnander-in- 
Chief for this mercy, but I must say, I am not at all satisfied. The 
annual wastage in the army is computed at about 120 and the new policy 
of doing away with the Viceroy's Commission and replacing the Viceroy's 
Commissioned Officers by King's Commissioned Officers has created a 
situation which will put off the Indianisation of the Army to a very 
lengthy period. 

[At this stage Mr. Deputy President (Mr. R. K. Shanmukham Chetty) 

resumed the Chair.] 

Ultimately the annual wastage of 120 officers will gi’ow to no less than 
280 officers, and, for that reason, the number of cadets admitted to the 
Indian Military Academy ought to be raised at least to that number. 

Oaptain Sher Muhammad Khan Gakhar: It will be increased proper* 
tionately. 

Mr. B. V. Jadhav: Till then I shall not be satisfied. Of course, I am 
not in any hurr^'j I am not very impatient; but I have to state on the 
floor of this House that the number 60 is not at all adequate and, I 
hope, that His Excellency the Commander-in-Chief will see his way to 
increase that number in the near future. 

My Honourable friend from Madras, Mr. Reddi, charged the British Gov- 
ernment with ingratitude. I think he forgets the principle that gratitude is 
a lively sense of favours to he expected. It is not for past favours or past 
services. If a man will be useful to one in the future, then that one is 
very grateful to him, hut if no favours are to be expected, then, of course, 
the services are soon forgotten, and I think that is an almost every day 
experience. In the case of the army too, there is a Resolution lower 
down, whichj, had there been time enough, would have shown that even 
those, who shed their blood and bec.ame disabled for life, are not treated 
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generously and liberally by the British Government. I am not dealing 
with that now, but I state that only with respect to the feeling erf 
gratitude. 

Then, I come to my friend, Mr. Yarnin Khan. I rather admire has 
credulity. He has read somewhere that the Mahrattas were so very 
useless that when they invaded Delhi, the goondas of Delhi slapped their 
faces. I really admire the credulity of the man. But let me tell him 
that when in 1802, the British, under Lord Lake, took possession of Delhi, 
it was in possession of the Mahrattas in spite of the goondas of that 
place. The goondas could not drive them out, the English had to do it. 
But, I think, the authority on which my friend relics may also be true. 
If the goondas belonged to a questionable sex, then, of course, no 
Mahratta soldier would raise his finger to resist that sort of person. 

As regards the cominerits offered in this House condemning the pro- 
vincialisation of the Army, I have only to say that 1 never claimed that 
each province should have regiments recruited from its people. But, at 
the same time, I may point out that the question of raising provincial 
levies will have to be dealt with in the near future. When provincial 
autonomy comes, peoi)lc will demand their proper shares in the recruit- 
ment and maintenance of the army and, for the purpose of preserving 
peace and law and order, local hn-ies will have to be recruited and main- 
tained and trained. Some may say that it is the business of the provinces 
to in(*ur expenditure on those levies; but T do not think that when the 
provincial levies come, they will be in addition to the present strength 
of the army. That will be increasing the expenditme on the army quite 
abnonnally. Sonu' adjustment will liave to be made, but the question 
of raising provincial levies will have to be tackled in the near future 
and cannot be avoided. 

Much has been said about the martial qualities and the non-martial 
qualities of men. The whole of the ancient history, from the days of 
llama to the present day, has been drawn upon on this occasion. I have 
no reason to traverse over such a vast period. 1 have to admit that 
many of the theories and many of the incidents of ancient history trotted 
out here have raised a doubt in my mind about my scanty knowledge of 
history and, I admit, that on a future occasion I shall try to revise my know- 
ledge. But let me tell this House that at one time or another in the past 
history of this country, the people of every province proved that they 
possessed martial qualities. Empires have risen in every province and, 
in those daya, they took their victorious armies over vast territories. 
Some liave done that in the very long past. Some have done that in 
the very near past. But, all tho same, militjiry qualities are not the 
monopoly of any one province or race. India has proved that if oppor- 
tunities and proper training are given, the people will show that they 
are able to do military work as their forefathers did in ancient times. 
Now, the cry is not only that the commissioned ranks of the army should 
he open to the people of India, but, at the same time, the rank and file 
of the regular army should aV;o be open and I have, given one of the 
reasons why it has become very necessary that the reernitment of the 
army should not be limited to particular races and to particular provinces. 
The doctrine that higher officers should he in proportion to the number 
of tho rank and file is, I think, not very objectionable ; but it presup- 
poses that every community has an opportunity of being recruited. When 
you make rules that a particular community only will be recruited int 
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the ranks and another community will not be taken in at all, then, to 
say, that the olliccrs’ rank should be only available in proportion to those 
who are working in the rank and file of the army, is a futile one. If 
you keep the army open for recruitment, then alone you can lay down 
that principle and say that the officers in the higher military service 
should bo in proportion to the nimibcr of men recruited in the rank and 
file. The complaint of the southern people usually is that in making 
selections to the Academy, the northern people are given more prefer- 
ence and candidates from the two southern Presidencies do not get in at 
all. Tlu^re have been two selections to the Academy and it is very 
difficult to say wliethor my own people, the Mahrattas, have got a single 
seat. I leave that to His Fjxcellency the Commander-in-Chief and the 
Army Secretary to look into. 

In response to the domand from the country, His Excellency the 
Commander-in-Chief has reduced the number of fighting units, and the 
Army Secretary has told us that the total strength of the army now 
stands at less figure by 40,000 from the numbers in 1913. This is a 
matter for congratulation and I am very^ thankful to the Commander-in- 
Chief and the Army authorities for giving their consent to the reduction 
of this number. But T think that even the present number which stands 
at about 1,88,000 is much too high for the docile people of this country. 

Mr. S. C. Mitra: What is the reduction in expenditure since 1913? 

Mr. B. V. Jadhav: I do not think there is any reduction. The total 
expenditure might have increased. 

Mr. S. 0 . Mitra: Not might. It has increased several times. 

Mr. B. V. Jadhav: The country expects that this huge burden on the 
army expenditure would be lightened in the near future. 

Captain Sher Muhammad Khan Gakhar: How can the military burden 
be lessened if more battalions are raised? 

Mr. B, V. Jadhav: ]\Tv friend asks me how the military burden can 
be lessened. He misunderstands mo. I do not claim that the present 
strength shoiild be increased in order to do justice to a particular province 
or a particular race. There ought to be a proper adjustment and, in that 
way, opportunities should be given to other people. 


Mr. Deputy President fMr. P. K. Shanmukham Chetty): The Honouri» 
able Member should conclude now. 

Jftdhav: In conclusion, Sir, I am really satisfied with the 
assurance given, by my Honourable friend, the Army Secretary, that His 
Excellency the Commander-in-Chief has come to realise the claims of the 
Madras people and that, in the scheme of Indianization of the army, in 
the artillery arm. advantage will be taken ofl engaging the Madras people 
for that work. It is a great compliment to the Madras people no doubt 
and, on their behalf, I thank His Excellency the Commander-in-Chief for 
this concession. (Applause.) Of course the numbers that will be recruited 
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will not be very large in the beginning, but I expect that they will gradually 
increase. At the same time, I may say, that the coimtry as a whole 
expects that when more and more men will be recruited for the artillery, 
Madras will not be the only recruiting centre, but other provinces will also 
share in the responsibility and honour of such chances. On this assurance, 
Sir, from the Army Secretary, 1 beg the permission of the House to with- 
draw my Resolution. 

Mr. Deputy President (Mr. R. K. Shanniukham Chetty) : Does the 
Army Secretary wish to reply? 

IDr* O, F. Tottenhaiiii: l understoodj^. Sir, that I had no right of reply, 
but aetuaHy 1 have very little to acid to what I have already said this 
luorning. There is only one point I should like to make clear; that is, as 
n^garcU the policy which now governs the matter of recruitment to the 
army. 1 should like to assure the House that that policy has nothing of 
]ioliti(jal nature be.liind it, but, as I have said, is prompted entirely and 
solely by the dcisire to secure the best figliting material. As regards what 
Mr. Jadhav said just, now al)out future recruitment for the artillery, that 
is a matter that, of course, must wait for the future; but, if I did not| 
make it elejir before, T wish to explain tliat Madrasis are not the only 
classes that are going to he recruited now. The first brigade, of artillery 
will contain four batteries, and Madrasis are going to be recruited for one 
of these. Tlie other three batteries will be recruited from other classes,—* 
althougli I cannot say that they will be recruited from what are called the 
non-martial classes. (Laughter.) I do not think I have anything more to 
say. 

Mr. Deputy President (Mr. R. K, Shanmukham Chetty) : The Honour- 
able Alemher asks the leave of the House to withdraw the Ecsoliition. 

The Resolution was, by leave of the Assembly, withdrawn. 

Mr. Deputy President (Mr. R. K.. Shanmukliam Chettv) : I am pre- 
pared, if the Non-Onicial Arembers so desire, to sit longer today. (Voicca: 
“It is about five now.“) The House now^ stands adjourned till tomorrow 
morning, at 11 a.m. 

The Assembly then adjourned till Eleven of the (Mock on Thursday, the 
9th February, 1933. 
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The Assembly met in tlie Assembly Chamber of the Council House at 
Eleven of the Clock, Mr. Deputy President (Mr. E. K. Shanmukham 
Chetty) in the Chair. 


QUESTIONS AND ANSWEES. 

Chtlu Marriage Restraint Act. 

303. •Pandit Satyendra Nath Sen: (a) Is it a fact that Government 
lent their support to the Child jMarringe Eestraint Act (Sarda Act)? If so, 
why ? 

(6) What were iJie luunhcrs of signatures submitted to Government for 
and against the passing of the said Act? 

(c) Which provincial Governments gave their opinion for and which 
a(jain8t the measures? 

(d) Are Government aware that the said Sarda Act has produced 
widespread discontent in the country among the orthodox sections of the 
Hindus and Muhammadans? 

The Honourable Sir Harry Haig: (a) Yq^. The reasons for the 
attitude adopted by Govcnirnent were fully stated when the Child 
Marriage Restraint Bill w^s under consideration. 

(h) I would draw the Honourable Member 'a attention to the answ^er 
given by Sir James Crerar to the short notice question asked by Mr. 
M. K. Acharya on the 4tli Beptomher, 1929, to the answer given to his 
starred question No. 656 on the 19th March, 1930, and to the statements 
laid on the table from time to time by the Secretary of the Assembly on 
petitions relating to the Hindu Child Marriage Bill which are included 
in the Assembly Debates of 1929, Volume IV. 

(c) I w^ould refer the Honourable Member to the Ijegislative Assembly 
papers containing opinions on the Bill which are available to Honourable 
Members. 

(d) Government are aware that the Act is viewed with disfavour by 
certain sections of opinion. 

Pandit Satyend^ra Nath Sen: Was there any pressoire put upon ihc 
Government from anv quarter outside India regarding the passing of this 
Bill? • 

The Honourable Sir Harry Haig: The Government took their action 
in accordance with their own judgment of what was right. 
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Pandit Satyendra Nath Sen: Do Government realise the magnitude of 
the section which has been dissatisfied by the passing of this Act? 

The Honourable Sir Harry Haig: I am not prepared to go further than 
what I have already said, namely, that they are aware that the Act is 
viewed with dissa-tigtfaction by certain sections of opinion. 

Child Marriage Kestraint (Amendment) Bill by Raja Bahadur 
G. Krishnamachariar, M.L.A. 

304. *Pandit Satyendra Nath Sen: (a) Did Government put any 
pressure on nnv Nominated Official or Non-Official Member to vote 
against the Child Marriage llostraint (Amendment) Bill of Raja Bahadur 
O. Krishnamachariar which w.as discussed by the House in Simla in 
September, 1982? 

(b) If so, who are they? 

(c) Are Government aware that man’iage is an essential part of 
religion among Hindus as well as Muhammadans? 

(d) If so, why was the Bill opposed by Government? 

(а) Are Government prepared to change their attitude now? 

(/) If not, why not? 

The Honourable Sir Harry Haig: (,a) It is well understood that 
nominated official'^; vote with Government. No pressure was brought to 
bear on nominated non-officials. 

(б) Docs not arise. 

{(') Government are aware that the view is widely held that marriage 
rests ultimately upon a religious basis. 

(d) I explained the attitude of Government in the House on the 13th 
September, 1932, during the course of the discussion of the motion that 
the Bill be taken into consideration. 

{c) and (/). Government do not propose to change that attitude. 

Pandit Satyendra Nath Sen: If marriage is regarded as a religious 
matter, how is it that Government did venture to interfere with that 
prfotioe and acted contrary to the Queen’s Proclamation? 

The Honourable Sir Harry Haig: If the Honourable Member was 
present in the House in Simla in September last when this matter waa 
under discussion and did me the honour of listening to my speech, I 
think he would there have found the answer. 


Protection to the Indian Hosiery Industry. 

30/). *Bhai Parma Nand (on behalf of Lala Rameshwar Prasad Bagla) : 
(a) Will Government please state if they have received any representation 
from the United Provinces Chamber of Commerce, Cawnpore, on the 
desirability of giving adequate protection to the Indian hosiery industry? 
If so, when? . , * 

(b) Will Government please state what action, if any, they took on 
the above letter? 
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(c) Will Government please state if they are aware that the value of the 
yen has been unceasingly falling every day since Japan went off the gold 

standard? 

(d) Will Government please state if they are aware of the effects of 
the fall in the value of the yen on the hosiery industry? 

(e) Are Government aware that Japan has been always a great menace 
to the Indian hosiery industry and that it is the more so at present? 

(/) Have Government made any efforts so far to counteract the effects 
of the fall in the value of the yen on Indian manufacturers of hosiery goods? 
If so, will Government please state the action they have already taken or 
propose to take in the matter? 

(g) Will Government please state if the Tariff Board, during their last 
inquiry into the cotton textile and hosiery industries, failed to get 
convincing evidence in support of the need for granting further protection 

the hosiery industry? 

(hy Will Government please state the number of witnesses who appeared 
before the Tariff Board to give evidence exclusively for the protection of the 
hosiery industry? 

(i) In view of the present plight of the industry, have Government 
considered the question of instituting another independent inquiry into the 
hosiery industry? 

The Honourable Sir Joseph Bhore: (n) No. 

(b) Does not arise. 

(c) The value of tlu* yen in terms of the rupee has certainly fallen 
since Japan went off the gold Sftandard, but to say that it “has been 
unceasingly falling every day” is an exaggeration. 

(d) to (/). As the Honourable Member is obviously aware, the claim 
of the Hosiery Industry to protection has been examined by the Tariff 
Board an part of its recent enquiry into the question of protection for the 
Indian Cotton Textile Industry. The Board's llcport has been received 
by the Government of India and is still under their consideration. Until 
tins is completed and decisions taken, T am not, as the Honourable 
Member doubiless realizes, m a position to make any announcomont on 
this subject. 

Cuts in the Salaries of Government Servants. 

306. *Mr, Muhammad Muazzam Sahib Bahadur: (a) Will Govern- 

ment be pleased to state whether the temporary cuts in salaries of all 
employees will be restored from the 1st April, 19B3? 

(b) Is it proposed to restore the cuts in the salary of the employees 
of certain departments only and, if so, what are the departments to be 
thus benefited? 

(c) What are the reasons for such discrimination in treatment? 

(d) Is it proposed to restore only a portion of the emergency cut in 
salaries in the coming year and, if so, what is the percentage proposed ? 

The Honourable Sir George Schuster: T would refer the Honourable 
Member to the reply given to an identical question asked by Mr. Lalchand 
Navalrai on February 7th. 

A 2 
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Qkibvanobs of Postmen promoted to thb Cadre of Lower Division 

Clbrks. 

307. *Mr. Muhammad Muazzam Sahib Bahadur: (a) Will Govern- 
ment be pleased to state whe.ther their attention has been drawn to the 
arti(3lo under the heading “Sad plight of postmen promoted to lower divi- 
sion clerks cadre’* published in the December, 1932, issue of the General 
Letter of the All-India Postal -and Bailway Mail Service Union, Madras 
Circle, Madras ? 

(6) Has the Director General, Posts and Telegraphs, received any com- 
munication from the General Secretary of the All -India Postal and Bailway 
Mail Service Union, Delhi., for the redress of the grievance complained of? 

(c) Have any orders been issued by Government in the matter and, 
i|^so, w'hat are the orders issued? 

(d) Is not reversion of the officiating lower division clerks, promoted 
from postmen to lower division leave reserve clerks, a violation of the 
Government of India orders creating such appointments and filling up such 
appointments exclusively by duly qualified postmen? 

(e) Are Government prepared to restore the aggrieved men to their 
original pay and position immediately? If not, why not? 

Sir Thomas Ryan: (a) Government have seen the article referred to. 

(b) Yes. 

(c) , (d) and (e). The matter is at present under correspondence with 
the Postmaster-General, Madras, and on receipt of his report Government 
will take such action as may be considered necessary. 

Conversion of the Park Town Delivery Post Office, Madras City 
INTO a No-Delivery Post Office. 

308. *Mr. Muhammad Muazzam Sahib Bahadur: (a) Will Govern- 
ment be pleased to state whether there is any proposal to convert the 
Park Town Delivery Post Office, Madras City, into a no-delivery post office 
and locate it in some other place and, if so, where and why? 

(b) For how many years has the Park Town Post Office been working 
as a delivery post office? 

(c) Are Government aware that it is one of the heaviest and busiest 
town sub-offices in the Madras City next in importance to the Mount Bead 
Post Office? 

(d) If the Park Town Post Office is converted into a no-delivery office, 
is it proposed to issue the delivery of articles for residents on the east 
and north of Park Town from Madras General Post Office, the postmen 
being conveyed in jutkas to the starting point in the delivery area? 

(e) Are Government aware that on account of the delivery jurisdiction 
of the Madras General Post Office being very wide, the residents at the 
extreme wings of the delivery area receive articles some hours after the 
mails are received in the Madras City? 

(/) Is it the policy of the Department to curtail all the facilities for 
the public while the postal charges are ever on the increase? 
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(g) Simultaneously with the conversion of the Park Town Post Office 
into a no-delivery office, is it proposed to remove the Bipon Buildings No- 
Delivery Pos4; Office to some other place and convert it into a delivery 
post office? 

(/i) Do Government propose to abandon the proposal? If not, why not? 

Sir ^omas Byan: (la) to* (e), (g) and (h). Government have no 
information on the subject. The matter is within the competence of the 
Postmaster-General, Madras, to whom a copy of the question is being 
sent. ’ 

if) No. 

Inadequacy of the Space for the Staff in the Madras General Post 

Offiob. 

309. Muhammad Muazzam Sahib Bahadur: (a) Will Govern- 

ment be pleased to state hether the inadequacy of the space for the staff 
in the Madras General Post Office was brought to the notice of the 
Government by interpellations in the Legislative Assembly in the vear 
1930? 

(h) Is it a fact that as a result of the enquiries made in the matter, the 
Madras Post and Telegrajdis Co-operative Credit Society, Ltd., and the 
Postal and Eailway Mail Service Co-operative Benefit Ftind I^td., which 
were located in the Madras General Post Office Buildings and which paid 
a total rent of about Bs. 150 were removed from the Madras General 
Post Office Buildings and that thus the requisite accommodation was 
made available to the General Post Office staff? 

(c) Is it a fact that some time back the Bag Office which was located 
in a spacious building elsewhere was removed to the Madras General 
Post Office Building and located in a very inadequate place? 

(d) Is it a fact that the window delivery post boxes were removed from 
the ground floor of the Madras General Post Office to the first floor making 
the Delivery Department ill ventilated and very much congested? 

(e) Is it a fact that the Foreign Money Order Department was removed 
to a very narrow and congested place and located in the Money Ordeir 
Department? 

(/) la it a fact that the tiffin room used by the Hindu clerks, postmen 
and officials of the lower grade staff of the* Madras General Post Office 
and the rest room used by the postmen have been vacated and 
smaller and narrower areas provided for them and that the old tiffin room 
is being kept vacant? 

(g) What is the total strength of the staff in the Madras General Post 
Office Building including the staff of the Customs Department working 
in the General Post Office? 

(h) What is the total area available for each department in the Madras 
General Post Office and the total staff of each department? 

Sir Thomas Byan: With your permission, Sir, I propose to take 
questions Nos. 309 — 314 together. Information is being collected and 
J^eplies will be placed on the table of the House in due. course. 
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Inadequacy of the Space fob the Staff in the Madras General Post 

Office. 

1310. *Mr. Muhammad Muazzam Sahib Bahadur: (a) What is the 

space provided for a postmaster, clerk, postman and lower grade stajBP as 
per ruies of the department? 

(b) Are Government prepared to provide additional space over that 
f)rovided in the rules for certain departments for counter work, strong room, 
area covered by special furniture like big delivery tables for emptying the 
contents of the large number of bags opened, sorting cases, window delivery 
post 1)0X08, etc.? If not, why not? 

(r) Arc Govcrniiiont aware that during delivery hours the staff of the 
delivery department are put to very serious inconvenience having practically 
not an inch of space to move about and the congestion in the department 
causes grave risk to the lien 1th of the staff and the performance of efficient 
work ? 

(d) Is it a fact that the Money Order Department is so congested that 
i/I some portions of the department there is hardly two feet of space 
between two clerks and in some i)laces groups of four clerks are seated 
within an area of about 30 square feet? 

Inadequacy of the Space for the Staff in the Madras General Post 

Office. 

1311. *Mi. Muhammad Muazzam Sahib Bahadur: (a) Is it a fact that 
tlio records of most of the departments of the Madras General Post Office 
are kept in the Correspondence Department? 

(b) Is it a ^faet that if the space absorbed by the records is excluded, 
the rest of the space is inadequate for the staff of the Correspondence 
Department ? 

Inadequacy of the Space for the Staff in the Madras General Post 

Office. 

1312. *Mr. Muhammad Muazzam Sahib Bahadur: (n) Is it a fact that 
eleeiric fans arc not: run in many of the departments in the first floor of 
the Madras General Post Office between October and March, and that 
the »paco in each department is much congested and that the officials are 
surrounded by lots of almirahs, racks and sorting cases which obstruct 
free entry of light and air? 

Structure of the Madras General Post Office Butldino. 

Kna *Mr. Muhammad Muazzam Sahib Bahadur: (a) When was the 
Madras General Post Office building constructed? 

(b) Arc Government aware that the structure of the Madras General 
Post Office building is such that except the central hall in the first floor and 
the place where the Correspondence Department is located, the rest of the 
building is unfit for use as a public office on account of the absence of 
adequate light and air? 

(c) What is the width of the passage in the central hall in the fi^s^ 
floor of the Madras General Post Office leading to the several departments? 


tFor answer to this question, ace answer to question No. 300. 
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(d) Are Govemme&t aware that it is very inadequate for the several 
hundred officials working in the Madras General Post Office who have to 
pass through the passage frequently? 

Want of Pbofeb Lavatory Arrangement in the Madras General Post 

Office Building. 

1314. *Mr. Muhammad Muazzam Sahib Bahadur: (a) Is it a fact that 
about 300 clerks and about an equal number of postmen and lower grade 
staff working in the Madras General Post Office have no access to any 
lavatory in the General Post Office buildings aifd that they have to use 
a very small lavatory at a distance of nearly a furlong from the Madras 
General Post Office? 

(h) Was any representation received by Government for the provision 
of adequate space for each department and for the provision of adequate 
tiffin rooms and latrines in the General Post Office buildings and, if. so, 
what action has been taken by the department? 

Removal of the Sorting Office to the Madras General Post Office 

Building. 

:U5. *Mr. Muhammad Muazzam Sahib Bahadur: (a) Will . Govern-* 

inent be pleased to state whether their attention has been drawn to the 
article under the caption ‘‘Economy on the wrong side'' published in the 
General Letter of the All-India Postal and Railway Mail Service Union, 
Madras Circle, of December, 1932? 

(b) Is there any proposal to remove the Madras General Post OflicF 
Sc. ting Office to the Madras General Post Office buildings and, if so, 
xor what reasons ? 

(c) What is the total plinth area occupied by the several departments 
of the Madras General Post Office Sorting Office in the present building? 

(d) What is the total strength of the staff of the Madras General Post 
Office Sorting Office and what is the total area required for the staff as per 
rules prescribed by the department? 

(c) Are Government aware that the present building is quite insufficient 
for the large stfiff working in the office and for the proper conduct of the 
work ? 

(/) Is it a fact that the building belongs to the Madras and Southern 
Mabratta Railway authorities who have leased the building to the post 
office and, if so, on what rent? 

{g) Have the Railway authorities agreed to put up some extension to 
the building provided additional rent is paid and, if so, what is the increase 
in the rent demanded? 

(h) Is it a fact that the building was originally constructed by the railway 
authorities for the location of the Madras General Post Office Sorting 
Office and the Park Town Post Office? 

(0 Was the building taken by the post office on any lease and, if so, 
when does it terminate ? 


tFor answer to this question, see answer to question No. 309. 
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(;) Is the necessary space available in the Madras General Post Office 
for the removal of the Madras General Post Office Sorting Office? 

(fc) Is it proposed to remove the Madras General Post Office Sorting 
Office to the ground floor of the Madras General Post Office building? 

(l) What is the height of the roof of the ground floor of the Madras 
General Post Office buildings, where the Stores and Sorting Departments 
are located? 

(m) What is the length and breadth of the portion of the building used 
by the Stores and Sorting Departments? 

(n) Is this portion of the building pitch dark at mid-day ? 

(o) Is it a fact that this portion of the building is surrounded on almost 
all sides by various other departments which are themselves working in 
darkness and where the staff could not work without powerful electric 
lights and fans? 

(p) Is it a fact that some years back the Postal Stock Depot was situated 
here? 

(q) Is it a fact that at no time was any department with a large number 
of staff located in this portion of the building? 

(/*) Is it proposed to alter the structure of this portion of the building 
to suit the General Post Office Sorting Office? 

(s) Is it a fact that the place being at the basement and surrounded by 
massive walls does not admit of any large alterations? 

(t) Was any engineer consulted about the alterations and, if so, what *s 
his opinion? 

(u) Was the Director of Public Health consulted as to the suit- 
ability of the place for a public office consisting of about 200 
officials? If not, why not? 

(v) Will not the health of the staff and their eye-sight be seriously 
impaired if they are made to work with artificial light and air throughout 
the day ? 

(tv) Is it the policy of the department to sacrifice the health of the 
staff at the cost of a small saving to the department? 

(as) Has any representation been received by the Director-General 
of Posts and Telegraphs from the All-India Postal and Railway Mail 
Service Union protesting against the removal of the Madras General Post 
Office Sorting Office to the Madras General Post Office buildings and, if 
so, will the question of the removal of the Sorting Office be dropped? If 
not, why not? 

Sir Thomas Ryan: Government have seen the article referred to in the 
question. Information is being collected and will be laid on the table of 
the House in due course. ’ 

Alleged Case of Assault against the Dorset Regiment at Dacca. 

316. *Pandit Satyendra Nath Sen; (ft) Has the attention of Govern- 
ment been drawn to the report of a case of assault which appeared in the 
Amrifa Bazar Patrika of the 10th January, 1938, under the caption 
“Dorset Regiment at Dacca*’? 

(b) If so, what is the result? 
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ITr. O. B. F. Tbttenham: (a) Yes. 

(b) Inquiries are being made and the result will be communicated to 
the House in due course.. 


Expenditure incurred on the Education oe the Children of the 
East Indian Railway Employees. 

317. *Paindit Satyendra Nath Sen: (r/) Will Government be pleased to 
state separately the amount, of ej^penditure incurred by the East Indian 
Railway in 1931-32 on the education of the children of Indian employees 
and tliose of European and Anglo-Indian employees? 

(b) Will Government be pleased to stare the amounts spent b}' the East 
Indian Railway in 1931-82 on the Oakgrove European Scdiool and the 
East Indian Railway Indian High Schools separately stating the number 
of railway pupils under instruction in each case? 

(c) Is it a fact that the East Indian Railway Oakgrove European 
School was excluded fiuni the scope of enquiry of Mr. Smith, officer on 
special duty, while the Indian schools were included? 'If so, why was 
this discrimination made in this case? 

(4) Is it a fact that the Oakgrove School was included within the terms 
of enquiry conducted by Mr. Jones, officer on special duty, in 1926-27? 

(r) Is it a fact that according to Mr. Jones, tlie Oakgrove School and 
the Indian schools maintained and controlled by the East Indian Railway 
are in the same category ? 

(/) Is it a fact that Mr. Smith too has observed that the Oakgrove 
European School and the other East Indian Railway schools are on the 
same footing? 

Mr. P. B, Bau: (a) Children of Indian Employees, Rs. 77,823; Children 
of European and Anglo-Indian Employees, Rs. 2,56,967. 

(b) Oakgrove European Scliool, Rs. 1,62,847 — Number of Children 404; 
Indian High Schools, R«. 42,929 — Number of Children 1,065. 

(c) to (/). The attention of the Honourable Member is invited to my 
I'cplies to Mr. M. Maswood Ahmad's questions Nos. 292, 293 and 297 
^‘espoctively, given on the 7tli Eebruary, 1933. 

Pandit Satyendra Nath Sen: I have seen the Honourable Member's 
reply of vesterdav. It was ‘‘It was intended to deal with it separately." 
But why? 

Mr, P, B. Bau: 1 replied to that also yesterday in reply to suipple- 
®^entary questions. The reason is probably that the institution caters for 
the needs# of two different Railways. 
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Status of Teaohbbs in the East Indian Railway, Schools. 

318. *Fandit Satyendra Nath Sen: Was an enquiry into the status 
of teachers in the East Indian Railway schools within the terms of refer- 
ence of Mr. Smith’s enquiry? If so, under which clause does it come? 

I 

Mr. P. R. Rau: I would refer my Honourable friend to ^ the reply 
fjiven by me yesterday to part (a) of Mr. Maswood Ahmad’s question 
.No. 29i 

Status of Teachers in the East Indian Railway Schools. 

319. ’’‘Pandit Satyendra Nath Sen: (la) Is it not a fact that on the let 
February, 1928, Sir (then Mr.) Alan Parsons;, the then Financial Com- 
missioner to the Railway Board, in answer to a question by Pandit H. N. 
Kunzru, said : 

“The Oakgrovo School is under the East Indian Railway Administration and its 
teachers and those of the Indian Schools maintained by the East Indian Railway 
Administration are Government servants” ? 

(b) Is it a fact that on the 25tli February, 1928, Sir George Rainy, the 
then Commerce Member, Government of India, in course of the debate 
on the Railway Budget, referring to the schools maintained by the Great 
Indian Peninsula and East Indian Railways, said : 

‘‘Now the schools of two of the bio:ge.st Company Railways have come imdev the 
direct control of the State.”? 

(c) Is it a fact that on the 21st February, 1929, Sir George Rainy, 
the then Coinmcrcc Member, Government of India, in course of the 
debate on tlie Railway Budget, said: 

‘‘What we coiitcmpliito is tiiat at any rate on tlie State- managed Railways, our 
line will be that so long us the schools will he under our rontrol, it is reasonable that 
the tcacher.s should receive pay on about the same level as they would receive if they 
were employed in a school run by the Local Government. 

As regards the higher Eiiglitli schools maintained by the East Indian Railway we 
have already issued specified orders to that elTeet.”? 

(d) Is it a fact that on the I2th September, 1929, Sir George Rainy, 
the then Cominorco Member, Government of India, in reply to a question 
by Pandit H. N. Kunzru, said: 

“The schools urn the imoperty of the East Indian Railway and the East Indian 
Railway belongs to the Government and 1 do not think that tlicro can he any donht that 
they are Government Schools in tliut sense”? 

(e) Is it a fact that the Railway Board in their reply in June, 1928, to a 
reference by the Agent of tlie East. Indian Railway said : 

‘‘In the opinion of tlic Railway Board toaciiers employed in the schools maintained 
by the Railway Administration for the education of Railway children are Railway 
employees even though the teachers may actually bo employed ])y thoi Local Committees 
of the several schools.”? 

(/) Why did Government now consider an inquiry into the status of 
the Railway schools and the teachers employed therein necessary? 

Mr. P. R. Rau: (a) to (e). I am glad to be able to congratulate my 
Honourable friend on the correctness of his quotations. 

(/) I would refer my Honourable friend to the reply I gave yesterday 
to Mr. M. Maswood Ahmad’s question No. 295. 
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Status ot Tbaohebs in thb East Indian Railway Schools. 

320. *Pandit Satyendra Nath Sen: (a) Was Mr. Smith specially autho' 
rised or instructed to review the previous decision; of the Government of 
India and the Railway Board regarding the status of the Railway schools 
and the teachers thereof and to report whether they were right? 

(6) Is it a fact that this part of the enquiry was kept a secret from 
tlie school committees and the teachers concerned by the special officer and 
the Railway Headquarters? 

(c) Is it a fact that in the letters issued both by the East Indian Railway 
He^ Office and the special officer to the schools the scope of the enquiry 
was given out as only estimating the cost of assistance to employees 
towards the education of their children under the new scheme of assist- 
ance? If not, will Government be pleased to lay copies of those com- 
munications on the table? 

(d) Did Mr. Smith make any enquiry as to the status of teachers in 
the schools visited by him, either with the school committees or with the 
teachers ? 

(e) Will Government be* pleased to state the grounds on which the * 
Agent of the East Indian Railwjiy in his letters to the Railway Board of 
1027, referred to in p. 1/53 of Mr. Smith's report, drew a distinction 
between the Oakgrove European School and its teachers and the Indian 
schools and their teachers, saying that the teachers in'the Oakgrove School 
wore pi’ticticallv Government servants while the other schools were not 
Government schools proper and that their teachers were not railway 
emiployeea? 

Mr. P. B. Rau: (a), {b) and (r). I would refer my Honourable friend to 
the replies 1 gave vesterda\ lo ]\Ir. M. Maswood Ahmad's questions Nos. 295, 
296 and 297. 

(c) Government are not aware of this. The terms of reference to Mr. 
Sinitli are contained in his reports. 

(d) TJio Honourable ^Icnihcr's attention is drawn to paragrapli 86, page 
158, of Mr. Smitli’s Report on the North Western, East Indian and Great 
Indian Peninsula Railways. 

i 

Control of the East Indian Railway Schools. 

321. *Pa,ndit Satyendra Nath Sen: Will Government be pleased to 
state whether the Agents of the Railways and the Secretary to the Agent 
and Superintendent of the Easfc Indian Railway Schools control t^he railway 
schools in their official (?a|)acity oi* in their personal capacity as Mr. so and 
so? 


Mr. P. R. Rau: In their oiluu’al eapneitv. 

Rules for the Management of the East Indian Railway Schools. 

322. *Pandit Satyendra Nath Sen: (a) Is it a fact as stated by 
Ir. Smith that ‘‘the school committees derive their existence and their 
powers from the Agent"? 

(h) Is it a fact that the rules framed by the Agent for the management 
of the East Indian Railway schools were framed in 1886 imder the authority 
and with the approval of the Government of India, P. W. D. — ^Railway 
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Department, as conveyed in their letter No. 118-R. E. of February that 
year to the Agent? 

(c) Is it a fact that ever since 1885, for about half a century, the 
Secretary to tlie Agent, East Indian Bailway, has been Superintendent, 
East Indian Eailway Schools? 

(d) Is it a fact that according to the East Indian Eailway Eules : 

(i) the Divisional Superintendent is the ex-officio President of all the 
railway schools in the Division ; 

(w) local school committees^ are constituted by him according to the 
railway rules, by successive co-option; 

(Hi) the Superintendent, East Indian Eailway Schools, has the right 
to order the dissolution of a local committee and to object to 
the appointment of a particulai* member; 

(/u) the resolutions of the local committee can not be acted on 
before they are approved by the Superintendent; and 
(v) if a school is closed down, all furniture and equipment will 
revert to the Eailway SWes? 

Mr. P. E. Bau: (a) Tliis is iMr. Smiiirs opinion. His report has not 
yet been considered by Government. 

(b) The latest rules for all East Indian Eailway Schools were issued in 
1925 and are printed on pages 208 — 210 of Appendices to Mr. Smith’s 
Eeport on N. W., E. I. and G. I. P. Eaihvays’ educational facilities. 

(c) Yes. 

(d) (i) and (ii). Yes. 

(in) No. Tlio Honourable Member is referred to Eules 4 and 8 men- 
tioned above. 

(iv) and (v). Yes. 

Appointment of Teachers in the East Indian Railway Schools. 

323. *Pandit Satyendra Nath Sen: (a) Is it a fact that though 
teachers in the East Indian Eailway schools may actually be appointed 
by the local committees, the Agent is really the Principal? 

(b) Is it a fact that teachers in the East Indian Eailway schools are 

appointed on terms previously approved by the Superintendent, East Indian 
Eailway Schools ? ^ 

(c) Is it a fact that, according to the East Indian Eailway rules, all 
decisions of local committees regarding salaries, leave and change of staff 
are subject to confirmation by the Superintendent, East Indian Eailway 
Schools, and may be vetoed by him? 

(d) Is it a fact that agreements with the teachers were devised by the 
Superintendent, East Indian Eailway Schools, and enforced by him and 
not by the school committees? 

Mr. P. R. Ban: (a) This is the opinion expressed by Mr. Smith in his 
report. 

(6) The teachers of the East Indian Eailway schools are appointed by 
the Local Committee on a written agreement subject to one month’s notice 
on either side on terms previously approved by the Superintendent of: 
Schools, who is the Secretary to the Agent. 

(c) and (d). Yes. 
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Teachers in the Bast Indian Railway Schools. 

324. ^Pandit Satyendra Nath Sen: (a) Is it a fact that the names of the 
teachers in the East Indian Railway Indian schools are shown in the 
East Indian Railway classified list of subordinate staff on Rs. 250 and 
above? 

(b) Is it a fact that the salaries of teachers in the State Railway 
schools were brought up to the level of those prevailing in the Provincial 
Government schools under the orders of the Government of India acting 
through the Railway Board? 

(c) Is it a fact that teachers in the East Indian Railway schools have, 
under the orders of the Agent, been subjected to the same salary cut of 10 per 
cent, as the other railway employees? 

(d) Is it a fact that the teachers have a right of appeal to the Agent, 
and, if necessary, to the Railway Board? 


Mr. P. R. Rau: (a) to (c). Yes. 

((7) Teachers leave a right of appeal to the Agent. It! a subscriber to 
Provident Fund is dismissed witli forfeiture of the bonus contribution to 
his Provident Fund, an appeal lies to tlio Railway IBoard. 

Status op Teachers in the East Indian Railway Schools. 

326. *Pandit Satyendra Nath Sen: Do Goveminent propose to go 
against their previous declarations and withdraw the status of Government 
employees from the teachers now employed in the East Indian Railway 
schools ? 

Mr. P. R. Rau: 1 would refer my Hoiiournblc friend to the answer 
giv(ni by me yesterday to Mr. M. !\rasw<x>d Ahmad's question No. 296. 

Pandit Satyendra Nath Sen: May I l<now what difference it will make 
if these institutions are regarded as Government institutions and if they 
are not so regarded? 

Mr. P. R. Rau: I am afraid, Sir, T am not in a position to give a 
categorical answer to this (piestion, because the report of Mr. Smith is 
still under consideration and Government have not yet considered what 
will be the effect of the recommendations made by him. 

Pandit Satyendra Nath Sen: When did Mr. Smith actually •submit his 
report? 

Mr. P. R. Rau: I believe it was recently. I do not remember the 
exact date. 

Mr. Smith’s Report on the East Indian Railway Schools* 

326. *Pandit Satyendra Nath Sen: (a) Have Government come to any 
decision on the proposals contained in Chapters XIV, XVI and XVIT of 
Mr. Smith’s report? If so, what are the decisions? 

(b) If the report is still under consideration, do Government propose 
to lay their decisions before the Central Advisory Council for Railways and 
the Legislative Assembly before giving effect to them? 
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{b) The niaiter will certainly be placed before the Central Advisory 
Committee for llailways, but Covernnient are unable at present to say 
whether it will be placed before the Xiegislativc Assembly before any 
decisions are arrived at. 

Pandit Satyendra Nath Sen: Is that Central Advisory Council for 
Kailways still in existence? 

Mr. P. R. Rau: Yes, Sir. 

Pandit Satyendra Nath Sen: When was it last formed? 

Mr. P. R. Rau: About this time last year. 

Pandit Satyendra Nath Sen: Has it ever met? 

Mr. P. R. Rau: ^lany times. 

Pandit Satyendra Nath Sen: Has it mot after it was last formed? 

Mr. P. R. Rau: It has not met this year. 

Pandit Satyendra Nath Sen: That is, since 1932. Then it has jrot rusty. 


SI’ATEMENTR L.\TD ON THE TABLE. 

Sir Thomas Ryan (Director General of Posts and Telej^raphs) : Sir, T 
lay on the table the information promised in reply to supplementary ques- 
tions to starred question No. 1449 asked by Mr. IM. Maswood Ahmad on 
the 28th November, 1932, and to starred question No. 1375 asked by Setli 
Haji Abdoola Haroon on the 22nd November, 1932, and the information 
promised in reply to starred question No. 1.598 asked by Afr. Jaean Nath 
Apjganval on the 6th December, 1932. 


Communal Composition of the Approved Candidates for Clerical 
Cadre in General Post Offices and Postal Circles. 


*1449. The figures for Hireot recruitment to the clerical cadre of the Calcutta General 
Post Office since 1928 have been verified and are noted below : 



— 

Hindus. 

Miislims. 

An^rlo- 

Tndians. 

1 Indian 

Christians. 

Total. 

1928 . 

. 

30 

10 

3 


43 

1929 

. 

30 

13 

i 2 

2 

47 

1930 . 

. 

. , 2 

1 

' 

, , 

3 

1931 . 

. 

• 

, , 




1932 . 

. 


. . 


. . 

. . 


Total 

62 

1 

24 j 

1 

5 

2 

' 93 
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Non-Kecruitment of Muslim Clerks in the Central TiEiiEORAPii 
Office, New Delhi. 

*1375. The following is the result of my further enquiry : 

(a) The two Muslim clerks were Messrs. Ikramuddin and Fakhrul Husain. The 
former was not dismissed as stated by the Honourable Member but he resigned his 
appointment after al)out three months’ service. The consequent vacancy was filled, 
not by direct recruitment but by the transfer of a Hindu clerk from the Lahore tele- 
gra))h* office, who had to be moved ‘from there to make ror>m for a dismissed clerk who 
was rciinstated on appeal. Mr. Fakhrul Husain had to be retrenched in October, 1932, 
and his post was abolished. 

(h) Of the other six officials named hy the Honourable Member, two, viz., Messrs. 
Madho Ram and Devi Parsbad were not direct recruits but were promoted as clerks; 
Mr. Sohanlal, Time-keeper, did not belong to the clerical cadre but to the separate cadre 
of Time-keeper.s. The I’cmaining three officials were appointed not in the New Delhi 
telegraph office but in the Simla telegraph office which is distinct and separate from the 
former office. My statement that six clerks only were recruited in the New Delhi 
telegraph office is therefore correct. Of these recruits tw'o were Muslims (as stated 
in the answer to the question). The rest were three Hindus and one Sikh, all four 
were not Hindus as the Honourable Member has assumed. 


(’OMPETITIOX OF AmKUIC.AX FrUITS WITH THE KULU VaLLEY FrUITS. 

*1598. (^/) fioveriimeiit arc aware that tlie Indian fruit growing industry is meeting 
with increa.sed competition in its home market from the United States of America, the 
value of iiuiK)rts of fruit from that country having increased appreciably during the 
years 1930-31 and 1931-32. 

{()) Government have n<» information to the effect that the increasing competition of 
.American fruit is due to the increase in postal charges. 

(c) It is a fact that the only rmd from Kulu to Palhankot is via Mandi. The 
Ijas.'fCTKjer loviy service along that route is run hy monopolists, but any goodjf lorry 
may run on that route on iKivTiienl of toll to the Mandi State. 

(d) The reply to the first part is in the affirmative. As regards the latter part, 
Cbivcniment have no information. 

(c) No. 

(/) Oovernineiit do not propose to take special steps. As regards postal rates they 
do not see rea.son to distinguish between various commodities; as regards improvement 
in communications the matter is one for the Local Government to whom a copy of the 
question and of my reply have been sent. 


Mr. G. R. r. Tottenham (Army Secretary) : Sir, T lay on the table the 
information promised in reply to starred question. No. 1597 asked by 
f^irdar Sohau Singh on tlie 6th December, 1982. 


Higher Salaries drawn by the Staff of the Baroda Cantonment. 

* 1597 . {a) T am ijnformod that the salaries of the Ahmedabad Cantonment staff are 
Idgher than those of the staff employed in the Baroda office. 

(ft) Before the Cantonment Act of 1924 came into operation, the clerk of the Canton- 
ment Court whose substantive pay was, I understand, Rs. 80 a month, received an 
flllnwance of that amount in addition, for part-time work in the Cantonment office. I 
do not know when these amounts wore fixed. On the constitution of a Cantonment 
Authority in 1924, a full-time Head Clerk was employed on a time-.scale of salary, 
11m maximum of which is Rs. 160. The present maximum of the time-scale of pay 
Sanitary Supervisor is Rs. 10 more and the minimum Rs. 15 less than the pay 
the appointment in 1924. There is no separate appointment of Tax Collector. The 
question of revising the salaries of the cantonment employees is at present being 
f’xamined by the Cantonment Authority. 
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Mr. P. R. Rau (Financial Commissioner, Kailways) ; Sir, 1 lay on the 
table: 

(/) the information promised in reply to starred question No. 1145 
asked by Dr. Ziauddin Ahmad on the 14th November, 1932; 
(it) the information promised in reply to starred question No. 1.467 
asked by Mr. K. Ahmed on the 28th November, 1932 ; 

(?H) the information promised in reply lo starred question No. 1474 
asked by Mr. K. Ahmed on the 28th November, 1932 ; 

(iv) tlie information promised in reply to unstarred question No. 7U 

asked by Mr. S. C. Mitra on the 27th September, 1932; 

(v) the information promised in rejdy to starred question No. 1014 

asked by Mr. Lalchand Navalrai on the 28th September, 1932 : 
and 

(vi) the information promised in reply to starred question No. 1450 

asked hv Mr. Muhammad Amvar-ul-Azim on the 28th Novein- 
her, 1932. 


Expenditure on Railway Workshops. 

*1146. 

^tofemenf showing the Total Capital rxpentlitvrp incurred on all workshops on all the Statr^ 

nwvvd T^aihmys, 

Y<*ar. Expondituro. 

Rs. 


1026-27 . 

• 







. 2,14,45.000 

1927-28 . 




. 




. 1,32,88,000 

1928-29 . 

• 



. 




. 2,r)5,8.'>,000 

1029..30 . 

• 



. 




95, .53,000 

1930-31 . 

. 







64,66,000 

1931-32 . 

- 



. 




53,80,000 


Capital expenditure gear hy year on workshops on all the State-owned Railways. 

(In thousands.) 


Railway. 

1920-27. 

1927-28. ' 

1028-29. 

1929-30. 1930-31. 

1 

1931-32. 

N. W. Railway . 

1,12 

4,07 i 

4,37 

1 

2,02 j 

3,18 

I,.‘i9 

E. B. Railway 

1, 61 

8,42 , 

12,73 

4,73 1 

1,12 

1.33 

Burma Railways . 

3,38 

1,10 j 

1 4,64 

4.73 

1,09 

1,48 

E. T. Railway 

1,08,16 

26,41 i 

1,71,46, 

17, .57 i 

16,86 

9,1.7 

G. T. P. Railway . 

21,06 

18,35 


1 

6,89 1 

2,92 

2,43 

Total (State) . | 

|1,38,3 1 

59,25 

1,97,33 

36,94 

j 25,16 

"”15.78 
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' Capital expenditure year by year on workshops on all the State-owned JRailwaya — contd. 


(In thousands.) 


Railway. 

1926-27. 

1927-2S. 

1928-29. 

1929-30. 

1930-31. 

1931-32./ 

R. &, K. Railway . 

' , 

4 

33 

3 

-^2 

, , 

B. A N. W. Railway . 

64 

29 

42 

12 

1,52 

33 

S. I. Railway 

39,19 

33,71 

27,41 

7,49 

8,87 

2,75 

A* B. Railway 

9,05 

2,34 

3,00 

4,17 

2,21 

49 

£. N. Railway 

6,86 

1,68 

7,08 

6,72 

82 

65 

B.> B. A C. I. Railway . 

8,52 

10,68 

9,16 

10,63 

3,23 

2,17 

M‘. A S. M. Railway . 

11,88 

24,90 

11,13 

30,43 

22,89 

31,63 

Total (Coiii^pany) 

76,16 

73,64 

58,63 

59,59 

39,52 

38,02 

Grand Tot^ 

2,14,46 

i 

1 1,32,89 

i 

2,5.1,86 

95,53 

64,68 

53.80 


Seniority List of the Senior Staff of the East Indian Bailway. 

*1467. Government are informed that for the purpose of regulating seniority the 
€hief Operating Superintendent and Chief Engineer of the East Indian Railway 
maintain separate lists, one list for the old East Indian Railway staff and one for the 
old Oudh and Rohilkh^nd Railway staff. The Chief Mechanical Engineer does not 
maintain such lists because the shops at Lucknow and Jamalpur are self-contained 
units and promotion is normally confined to the staff in the shop concerned. There is 
no reason to consider that this system of regulating promotion acts to the prejudice and 
detriment of senior and deserving hands. 


Eegulations for Recruitment of Station Masters and Assistant Station 
Masters on the East Indian Railway. 

*1474. A copy of the rules has been placed in the Library of the House. 


Employment on Indian Railways op Indians trained in England. 

79. Government regret that information with regard to the examination held in 

1926 is not available. The following replies relate to th(S examination held in 1927 : 

(«) (*). Government are not aware of the number of candidates trained in the United 
Kingdom who applied to Local Governments for nomination for the examination in 

1927 and how many were rejected, as only the names of those selected by the Local 
Selection Committees were communicated to the Public Service Commifesion. 

(n) to (v). One candidate, named Sisirendra Kisor Datta Ray, was selected by a 
Local Government, but as ho has had less than two years* practical training in the 
United Kingdom, which was compulsory in the case of those candidates not possessing 
^ny of the educational qualifications prescribed for the examination, he was not allowed 

B 
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to appear for the examination. His qualifications, as stated in his application, were 
as follows : 


Name. 

Qualificationfl. 

Particulars of 
training. 

Examinations passed 
at the London 
School of Economics 
and Political Science. 

Sisirendra Kiaor 
Datta Ray. 

Graduate of the 
Institute of Trans- 
port (London). 
Fellow of the Royal 
Economic Society. 

Underwent a course 
of practical training 
in the Traffic De- 
partment of the 
London and North- 
Eastern Railway 
from May, 1924, to 
December, 1925. 
Also visited and 
went through the 
systems of the 
Great Western and 
London and Mid- 
land Railways. 

Was engaged by 
the British Tabulat. 
ing Machine Co., 
Ltd., for someti'me 
in their London 
Hoad Office. 

Joined the London 
School of Economics 
and Political Science 
(London University) 
as an evening 

student in 1924 and 
took the full course 
on Transport, con- 
sisting of 11 different 
subjects and passed 
all the 11 examina- 
tions there in one 
session securing 

several first and 
second classes. 


(6) and (c). Statements showing the names and particulars available of the officers 
appointed on Company-managed railways are laid on the table. 


Statement showing the names of officers recruited to the Transportation {Traffic) and 
Commercial Departments of Company -managed Railways from 1st January, 1920, to 
30th September, 1932, 


Names. 

1 

Railway. 

Academical qualifications or 
particulars of training before 
employment. 

Remarks. 

Mr.M.A. Saqui . 

A. B. . 

.... 


Mr. T. V. Woods . 

*, . 

.... 


Mr. L. E. Hayman 

»» • 

.... 

Not in service. 

Mr. 0. Ormerod . 

.f . 

.... 


Mr. B. G. Roy 

,, . 

.... 


Mr. A. N. Roy . 

• 

.... 
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StcUement showing ihe names of officers recruited to the Transportation (Traffic) and Cof?t- 
mercidl Departments of Company -managed Railways from let January, 1920, to 30th 
September, contd. 


Names. 

Railway. 

1 

Academical qualifications or 
particulars of training before 
employment. 

Remarks. 

j 

Mr. G. F. d’Adhemar 

B. ft N. W. 

Trained in Trafiic working on 


Mr. L. K. L. Pearson 

It • 

B. & N. W. Railway. 

Trained on British Railways 

Left service in 1924. 

Mr. C. S. Khan 

»» • 

Ditto. 


Mr. P. L. Sahgal . 

.. 

Ditto 

Loft service in 1930. 

Mr. W. Ai Hewitt 


Ditto. 


Mr. B. K. Polwhole 

f> • 

Ditto. 


Mr. A. C. Chatterjee 

B. & K. 

B. N. . 

Nil. 

.... 


Mr. U. C. Curtis . 

>» 

B.A. (Cant.), LL.B.. Captain 




in I. A. R. 0. Was posted 
as Cantt. Magistrate nt 


Mr. J. Blackburn . 


Allahabad. Had 3 years* 
active service in the War. 
Was in command of hill 

Services terminated 

Mr. J. W. Mitcholl 

»» • 

station, Kasauli, and also 
worked as Cantt. Magistrate, 
Punjab. 

Worked on North Eastern 

in 1923. 

Resigned. 

Mr. R. A. P. Johns ^ 

*» • 

Railway for 8 years. Passed 
oxa'minations in different 
Railway branches. 

Dead. 

Mr. B. K. De 

f> • 

Graduated with Honours in 


Mr.W. J. Coode . 

t» • 

English. Studied in Trinity 
College, Cainbridge, for Eco- 
nomic Tripos for 6 months 
and' joinotl the London 
School of Economics for the 
degree of B. Com. Also 
studied for I. C. S. 

Wbrked in Kashmir General 


Mr, R. A. L. Poors 

»> • 

Agency. 

Joined the Grange (Prepara- 

Resigned. 

Mr. B. N. Verma . 

ft • 

tory School), Crowborough. 
Joined Royal Naval College 
(Osborn), Wont to Royal 
Naval College (Dartmouth), 
wont to sea. 

Was a scholarship-holder in 

Transferred to 

Mr. C. Foruque 

tf • 

B.A. class. Underwent a 
training on the Great 
Central Railway, London. 

B.A. 

Bikaner State 

Railway. 

Mr. A. S. Yusoof . 

>» • 

F.A. 


Mr. G. L. Cockburn 

tf • 

.... 

Since resigned. ' 


■B n 
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■SicUement showing the names of officers recruited to the Transportation (Traffic) and Oom* 
mercial Departments of Company -managed Railways from Ist Jarvuaryf 1920, to 30th 
September, 1932 — contd. 

Academical quiilificatioiis or 

Names. Railway. particulars of training Remarks. 

before employment. 


Mr. M. A. Lawton B. N. . Educated at Monkton Combe 

School and wont to Clifton 
College for 5 years and had 
a training for a year on 
Great Western Railway. 

Passed the qualifying exa- 
mination and obtained an 
efficiency in Railway Sig- 
nalling and Accountancy. 

Mr. C. E. M. » . Educated at Cheltenham 

Ridsdale. College. Passed out of 

Sandhurst for the Indian 
Army in which he served 
from 1921 - 23. 

Mr. L. M. Mazumdor „ . B.A. (Hons.). Had a training in 

the various phases of Rail- 
way Transportation work. 

Becaftne conversant with 
operating Passenger, 

goods and mineral work, 
both in door and outdoor 
work on London Midland 
and Scottish and Southern 
Railways. 

Mr. K. W. R. „ - Previous experience as A. T. S, 

O’Reilly. on B. N. Railway for over 

5 years. 

Mr. S. R. Das . „ . Underwent training on the 

Great Eastern Railway, 

London. 

Mr. T. V. Croley . . Underwent training on the 

Great Western Railway. 

Mr. S. Sen . . „ . Received training in Com- 

mercial and Transportation 
Departments on London 
Midland and Scottish Rail- 
ways for IJ years. 

Mr. G. F. Fitzgerald „ . Since resigned. 

Mr. H. F. Simpson „ . Employed on British Railways 

for about 6 years. 

Mr. W. K. Orton . „ . 

Mr. N. A. Shad . ,, . Passed through a course of 

training on the London 
Midland and Scottish Rail- 
ways for 2 years. 

Mr. R. H. Duncan „ . .... 

.Mr. B. C. Mallik . „ . Studied up to degree examina- 

tion in Science. Joined 
London School of Economics 
and jjassod the University 
examination in Control and 
Principal factors of Freight 
training and had about 3 
years’ training on Railways 
in England. 



STATEMENTS LAID ON THE TABLE. 


StaUment showing the names of officers recruited to the Transportation (Traffic) and Com* 
merciaH Departments of Compan/y-managed Railways from 1st January ^ 1920 ^ \to 80th 
September, 1932 — contd. 
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Statement showing the names of offloers reemited to Ste Transportation {TraflUs)and Com- 
mercial DepoTtmenis of Company-fnanaged RctUwayo from lot January g 1920 g to 30th 
September, 1932 — contd. 


Names. 

Railway. 

Academical qualifications or 
particulars of training 
before employment. 

Remarks. 

Mr. L. R. Mayall . 

B., B. & C. I. 

.... 


Mr. G. P. Leeper . 

»» • 

.... 


Mr. A. Ram- 

chandra Rao. 

M. & S. M. 

B.A.. B.L 

Trained as a traffic 
candidate in all 
branches of work 
of tho Department. 

Mr. M. S. Sivasan- 
karam. 


B.A 

» 

Ditto. 

Mr. B. C. Desi- 

f» • 

B.A., LL.B., B/Com. . 

Ditto. 

kachari. 




Mr. N. Kamala- 

»» • 

B.A.. B.L 

Ditto. 

kara Rao. 




Mr. H. E. Edwards 

f» • 

Recruited in United Kingdom. 
Had training on English 
Railways. 

Undergoing train- 

Mr. A. L. E. Hooper 

»» 

Recruited in United Kingdom 

Mr. H. M, Gordon 

»» • 

Ditto. 

ing. 

Ditto. 

Mr. D. B. Patpl 

y 

Had training on English Rail- 
ways. 

Ditto. 

Mr. R. J. J. Perry. 

tt • 

Ditto. 


Mr, J. G. Fawcett 


Ditto. 


Mr. K. L. Crawford 

>» 

Had tr.uriing on E. I. Railway. 


Mr. C. G. Reynolds 

»» • 

Ditto. 


Mr. Ra'maswam 

>» 

B.A. (Hons.) 

Trained in India. 

Sarma. 



Mr. S. R. Kalyana- 

f» • 

B.A. (Hons.) 

Ditto. 

raman. 




Mr. T. Stephenson 


Was once an officer of this 
Railway. Resigned and 
reappointed. 


Mr. A. C. Read 

»» 

B. Sc. Had training on English 
Railways. 


Mr. B. T. Singh 

j 

»> 

Ditto. 


Mr. E. Lee • 

1* • 

Had training on English 
Railways and on E. B. 

Since left service. 

Mr. S. Ramachandia 

• B t 

Railway. 

B. A 

Ditto. 

Rao. 



Mr. Aga Md. 

Bf • 


Ditto. 

Ebrahi'm Ali 
Khan* 

i 
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Statement showing the names of officers recruited to the Transportation (Traffic) and Com- 
meroial Departments of Company-managed Railways from 1st January, 1920, to 30th 
September, 1932 — conoid. 


Names. 

Railway. 

Academical qualifications or 
particulars of training 
before employment. 

Remarks. 

Mr. M. Baliah 

M. &S.M. . 

1 

Since left service. 

Mr. D. C. Cathie . 

» • 

— 

Ditto. 

Mr. G. Charlton . 


— 

Ditto. 

Mr. T. L. Shield . 

S. I. . 

Studied in the School of Com- 
merce for Railway Works, 
Dublin and had 4 years* ex- 
perience in Irish Railways 
previous to his appointment 
on this Railway. 

Trained in India. 

Mr. H. J. Crano . 

»> • 

Was employed in Groat 
Western Railway, Worcester 
and had 4 years* experience.’ 

Ditto. 

Mr. Sidney Smith . 

*» 

Passed Oxford Senior Local 
Examination. Was pro- 

bationer in the Metropolitan 
Railway, London, for about 
a year. 

Ditto. 

Mr. L. T. Hockley . 

»» • 

Was employed as paid pro- 
bationer in tho Great 
Eastern Railway, London. 

Ditto. 

Mr. C. M. Dodge . 

»» • 

Passed the Senior Cambridge 
Examination also the Ex- 
amination of Institution of 
Mechanical Engineers for 
Associate Membership. Was 
employed in the London 
South Western Railway 
work at Eastleigh. 


Mr. T. Padmana- 
bha Menon. 

»» • 

Studied up to B.A. of the 
Madras University. 

Ditto. 

Mr. R. c. Eater . 

If • 

Educated at the Magdalene 
College, Oxford. Entered 
service in the L. M. & S. 
Railway Co. and worked as 
Assistant Train Controller. 

Ditto. 

Mr. V. R, Rajago- 
palan. 

9* • 

B.A. (Madras). . 

Ditto. 

K. Basheer 
Ahmad. 

99 • 

B.A., B.L. 

Ditto. 

N. Krishna- 
murthi. 

•» • 

M.A. (Madras) . • 

Ditto. 
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Statement shewing the names of officers promoted to the Transportation ( Traffics) and Com- 
mercial Departments of Company -managed Railways from 1st January , 1920, to 30tk 
September, 1932, 


Names. 

Railway. 

Academical qualifications or 
particulars of training 
before employment. 

Remarks. 

Mr. V. L. Th(>mpson 

A. B. . 

Promoted subordinate. 


Mr. C. J. B. Armour 

ff • 

Ditto. 


Mr. S. 0. Ghosh . 

»» • 

Ditto. 


Mr. L. J. Harris . 

»» * 

Ditto. 


Mr. J. P. Sinha 

B. & N.-W. 

Promoted subordinate. Train- 
ed on State Railways in 
Rates works. 


Mr. M. F. Hanafi . 


promoted subordinate. Train- 
ed on British Railways. 
M.A. from Dublin 

University. 


Nil. 

R. & K. 

Nil. 


Mr. J. P. McNamara 

B. N. 

Promoted subordinate . 

Retired. 

Mr. S. N. Bose 

t) • 

Di-to. 

Retired- 

Mr. J. Roy . 

»» • 

Ditto 

Mr. N. Laharry 

»» 

Ditto. 


Mr. R. E. Robljiiis 

»» • 

Ditto. 


Mr. N. S. [yor 

»» • 

Ditto. 


Mr. B. W. Heauly 


Ditto. 


Mr. C. S. Mooro . 

»» • 

Ditto. 


Mr. S. C. Tapsoll . 

99 • 

Ditto. 


Mr. S. K. Basu . 

»» • 

Ditto. 


Mr. P. O. Bingha’iri 

99 • 

Ditto. 


Mr. W. F. Scutt . 

99 * 

Ditto 

Retired- 

Mr. W. R. S. Morloy 

B., B. & C. I. 

Ditto. 


Rai Sahib Manila! D. 

99 • 

Ditto. 


Khan Sahib Cowasji 
R. Jagose. ■ 

»» • 

Ditto. 


Rao Sahib G. Pandu- 
rang Rao. 

1 

f» • 

Ditto (B.A.). 


Mr. F. DeBrotton . 

99 • 

j Ditto. 


Mr. E. W. Stanley 

*9 • 

' Ditto. 


Mr. V. Aquino 

99 • 

Ditto. 


Rai Siihib Girdhari- 
lal I). 

99 • 

Ditto. 


Mr. Balkrishna G. 

99 • 

1 Ditto. 


Mr. M. D. Sothna . 

99 • 

! Ditto (B.A., B.Sc.). 


Mr. Ram Nath Kaul 

99 • 

Ditto. 


Mr. Dara Jehangir 

99 • 

Ditto. 


Mr. R. A. B. 
Graveston. 

99 • 

Ditto. 


Mr. 0. Gomes 

99 • 

Ditto, i 


Mr. Mirza Fazal 

, Ahmad. 

99 • 

Ditto (B.A.). 
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Stctteinent showing the names of officers promoted to the Transportation (Traffic) and Com* 
merdal Departments of Company-managed Railways from 1st January, 1920, to 30th 
September, 1932 — concld. 


Names. 

Railway. 

Academical qualifications or 
particulars of training 
before employment. 

Remarks. 

Mr. N. Tyabji 

B.f B. & C. !• 

Promoted subordinate. 


Mr. Vithalrao, P. . 

ft 

Ditto (B.A.). 


Mr. B. N. Wahal . 

ft • 

Ditto (B.A.). 


Mr. Kunwar Ajit 

ft 

Ditto. 


Singh. 




Mr. N. C. Hoon . 

ff • 

Ditto (B.A.). 


Mr. 0. A. H. Martelli 

It • 

Ditto. 


Mr. D. Wilson 

ft 

Ditto. 


Mr. W. 0. Browne 

M. & S. M. 

Ditto. 


Mr. N. Soshagiri 
Rao. 

S. I. . 

Ditto (B.A.). 


Mr. A. Vioyra 

ff * 

Ditto. 


Mr. A. H. Jones . 

ff • 

Ditto. 


Mr. 0. S. Vankata- 

ft • 

Ditto. 


rama Iyer. 




Mr. V. Kanagasaha- 
pathy Iyer. 1 

ff • 

Ditto. 

i m 


Mr. F. G. Natesa 
Iyer. 

ff • 

Ditto. 


Rao Sahib R. G. 

( 

ff • 

1 

Ditto. 


Subramania Iyer 




Mr. E. S. Rama- 

ft • 

Ditto. 


swainy lyor. 




Mr. T. W. Parker . 


Ditto. 


Mr. A. R. Lainbie . 

f f • 

Ditto. 


Mr. N. V. Vaithina- 

ff • 

j Ditto (B.A., B.L.). 


tha Iyer. 




Mr. A. V. Natcsa 

f f • 

Ditto. 


lyor. 




Mr. P. M. Vanspall 

ff • 

Ditto. 


Mr. E. P. DeMonte 

ff • 

Ditto. 


Mr. H. L. Biswas . 

ff • 

M.A., B.L., B.Com. (Lond.), 
Bar. at-Law. Hnshadpra« - 
tical training in Great 
Western Railway, England, 
Railway Clearing House, 
England, etc. 

i 
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OONFIllMATION OF ASSISTANT CONTROLLERS ON THE NORTH WESTERN EaILWAY. 

*1014. (a) The matter is within the vompetence of the Agent who reports that the 
'Case has received detailed consideration. 

(6) Yes. 

(c) All Controllers are imported from other classes. Five men who had formerly 
worked as Assistant Controllers and who were erroneously omitted from consideration 
when the confirmations were first made have now been confirmed. 

{d) and (c). Length of service was one of the factors considered. It was also 
necessary that an individual should be able to earn a recommendation of fitness for 
permanent promotion to this post. Ai list giving; the names of the 14 men not confirmed 
and 5 men now confirmed in order of length of service is attached. 

(/) Five. 

{(j) The Agent reports that the case of each individual who has not secured confirma- 
tion has been very carefully considered and that further examination would serve 
'no useful purpose. 


List of men confirmed and not confirmed according to length of service. 


Names. 

Dato? of appointment. 

Remarks. 

1. Mr. Waryam Singh .... 

12th May 1902. 


2. Mr. Fazal Karim .... 

6th Doc. 1908 

Confirmed. 

3. Mr. Lilloram V. . . . . 

11th Di^c. 1911. 


4. Mr. Lokoo Mall .... 

2nd May 1912. 


5. Mr. Sahibrai J. . . . . 

7th July 1913. 


6. Mr. D. Bcjou ..... 

21st Oct. 1913. 

• 


7. Mr. Kabir Ali .... 

20th Nov. 1916 

Confirmed. 

8. Mr. FamanDass T. ... 

22n<l Oct. 1917 

Do. 

9. Mr. E. A. Buston .... 

27th Aug. 1919 

Do. 

10. Mr. O. J. Ross .... 

26th Jnn. 1920. 


11. Mr. R. J. Birkett . - . 

14th April 1920. 


12. Mr. G. M. Tappin .... 

25th April 1922 

Confirmed. 

13. Mr. David Sen .... 

7th Spp. 1926. 


14. Mr. Narain Singh .... 

3rd April 1926. 


T6. Mr. Gian Singh .... 

6th April 1926. 


16. Mr. 0. E. Ryan .... 

30th July 1926. 


17. Mr. Sardari Lai Bhandari 

13th Aug. 1026. 


18. Mr. J. A. Michael .... 

6th Feb. 1927. 


19. Mr. C. W. Cooper .... 

16th Sep. 1927. 
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Pay of Assistant Station Masters on the East Indian Railway. 

*1459 (a) Noj this is not the case. The maximum pay of Assisjtant Station Master 
varies according to the importance of a station; the highest maximum for the most 
important station being Rs. 290. 

(6) There have been no promotions for the last 8 or 10 years from the rank of 
Assistant Station Master scale ‘C’ to that of Station Master scale ‘B’ because there 
liavo been no vacancies. 

(c) A few^ selected Assistant Station Masters grade ‘C’ are in a panel to relieve 
Assistant Station Masters Class ‘F*^, but there have been no cases of permanent promo- 
tioif. 


STATEMENT OF BUSINESS. 

The Honourable Sir Brojendra Mitter (Leader of the House) ; With 
your permission, Mr. Deputy Presidenij, T rise to make the usual statement 
regarding the course of Government business next week. The legislative 
programme has fallen somewhat into arrears, and we propose to devote 
as much time ns possible to this class of business, next week. 
Tlirc'.c days are allotted for Government business, Monday, Tuesday and 
Thursday. On Thursday forenoon, the Railway Budget will be introduced; 
apart from this, the remainder of the time available will be devoted to 
legislative business. We propose to proceed with the motions on Bills 
wiiich have already been put down. In. addition, the Honourable the 
Finance Member will move for reference to Select Committee of his two 
Income-tax Bills, one relating to foreign income and the other to various 
matters of administrative procedure. The Honourable the Commerce 
Member will also introduce a Bill to extend the operation of the Wheat 
(Import Duty) Actl, 1981, for. another year. 


THE INDIAN ‘‘KHADDAR” (NAME PROTECTION) BILL. 

Mr. Oaya Prasad Singh (Muzaffarpur cum Champaran: Non-Muham- 
madan); Sir, I beg to move: 

“That the Bill to provide for the protection of the names ‘Khraddar’ and ‘Khadi’, 
used as trade descriptions of cloth spun and woven by hand in India, be taken into 
consideration.” 

In making this motion, I submit that it is a very short and simple 
Bill which only seeks to give legal protection to the names “khaddar" 
and “khadi” which have come to signify cloth spun and woven by hand 
in India. There are many mills, whether in India or outside, which 
produce a sort of cloth in their mills, and which they designate as 
“khaddar” and “khadi”. That infringes upon the names which have 
come to be associated only with hand w^oven and hand spun cloth. It 
is, therefore, my proposal to restrict the name “khaddar” or “khadi” 
to the particular sort of cloth we find in India. The definition of “trade 
description”, as given in section 2 of the Merchandise Marks Act, is as 
follows ; 

‘trade description* means any description, statement or other indication, direct or 
indirect, — 

(а) as to the number, quantity, measure, gauge or weight of any goods, or 

(б) as to the place or country in which, or the time at which, anv goods were made 

or produced, or > . » 

(c) as to the mode of manufacturing or producing any goods, or 
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[Mr. Gaya Prasad Singh.] 

(£?) as to the material of which any goods are composed, or 

(e) as to any goods being the subject of an existing patent, privilege" or copyright; 

and the use of any numeral, word or mark which, according to the custom of the trade, 
is commonly taken to be an indication of any of the above matters, shall be deemed 
to be a trade description within the meaning of this Aict.” 

Now-, Sir, my proposal is that this expression “khaddar** or “khadi*' 
should be included as “trade description*' within the definition which I 
have just read out; and an application of such trade description to «ill 
products be punishable under section 6 of the Merchandise Marks Act, 
which says: 

“If a person applies a false trade description to goods, he shall, subject to the provi- 
sions of this Act, and unless he proves that ho acted without intent to defraud, be 
punished with imprisonment for a term which may extend to three months ori with fine 
which may extend to two hundred rupees, and in case of a second or subsequent convic- 
tion with imprisonment which may extend to one year, or with fine, or with both.” 

Sir, I hope there is nothin" controversial in this measure. It only 
wants to protect a hand-woven industry of this country against spurious 
imitations, and which, as a result of the impetus, given to it by the 
nntionalist movement in recent times, is on the increase. It will also give 
relief to unemployment. T understand that Government have given notice 
of their intention to move an amendment for the circulation of this Bill. 
Personally I do not think that circulation of a non-contentious measure 
like this would be ne(^essary, but T am advised by some of my friends 
that, in order to save, the time of this House and to allow it to proceed 
to other business whieli is down on the agenda, T should not oppose tlie 
circulation of this Bill T, therefore, would be willing to agree to the 
circulation of this Bill if the House agrees to such course of action. Sir, 
T move. 

Mr. Deputy President (Mr. B. K. Shanmukham Chetty): Motion 
moved : 

“That the Bill to provide for the protection of the names ‘Khaddar’ and ‘Khadi’, 
used as trade descriptions of cloth spun and woven by hand in India, be taken into 
consideration.” 

The Honourable Sir Joseph Shore (Member for Commerce and Bail- 
ways): Sir, I beg to move: 

T l ircnlatod for the purpose of eliciting opinion thereon by the 31.st 

July, 1933. • 

The Honourable the Clover need not think that in making this motion 
Government necessarily intend to oppose the Bill. But Government liavo 
come to the conclusion that they cannot decide on their course of action 
until they have much fuller information than thov liave at present on 
one or two very important points. The first point of importance iff, 
whether, as a matter of fact, trade custom does confine the use of the 
terms klmddnr and “khadi “ to cotton textiles woven by hand from yam 
spun by hand. My Honourable friend has stated in his Statement of 
Objects and Beasonf^ that “khaddar" and “khadi** have come to denote 
hand-spun and hand-woven cloth only. What we want to be sure is that 
trade custom docs .actually confine those terms to the particular class of 
commodity to which he has referred. If it does not, we would have to 
consider very carefully whether by legislation wo should interfere wdth any 
established trade custom. Then, another point of some importance is for 
us to be satisfied, if this h^gislation is passed, that administratively it will 
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be possible to give effect to it in the internal markets in India. We wish 
to know whether it will be possible to administer it successfully without 
the fear of fraud or corruption to any extent. That is the information which 
we shall have to get. But I want to ass«ure the Honourable Member 
that he must not understand me as necessarily opposing this Bill. I am 
very glad tliat he has consented to accept this motion for circulation. 
Sir, I move. 

Mr. Deputy President (Mr. R. K. Shanmukham Chetty) : Amendment 
moved : 

‘‘That the Bill be circulated for the purpose of eliciting opinion thereon hy the 31st 
July, 1933.»’ 

Mr. S. C. Mitra (Chittagong and Rajshahi Divisions : Non-Muham- 
madan Rural) : Sir, I support the motion for circulation as moved by the 
Honourable the Commerce Member, though T would have been glad also 
to support any motion for referring it to a Select Committee, because I 
think the House should be in a position to commit itself to the general 
principle of the Bill and that no attempt should be made by the trades 
people to take advantage of the name or description of “khaddar" by 
any spurious means; and I am glad that Government have not taken 
any definite attitude yet and if they, find it possible on administrative 
grounds to accept the Bill like this, I hope there will be no objection 
from the Government side. Sir, I support the principle of the Bill as 
well as the motion for circulation. 

Mr. 0. S. Banga (Rohilkund and Kumaon Divisions : Non-Muham- 
madan Rural): Sir, I wish the Honourable the Commerce Member had 
not proposed the circulation of this Bill, but straightaway taken it to the 
Select Committee and expeditiously removed those difficulties, adminis- 
trative or customs or otherwise, and enabled this Assembly to pass this 
measure into law. 

It will be recalled that an identical Bill was in the name of our late 
lamented leader, Pandit Motilal Nehru. This is not a new Bill; this is 
really an old Bill which has been before the public for so long a time. 
However, it is a matter for great satisfaction that the Honourable the 
Commerce Member shares the enthusiasm and does not deny the sympathy 
that the Goveimment ought to have for a Bill of this kind. In this 
country, as everybody knows, more than half the population, the agricul- 
tural population, are unemployed for half the year; and unless and until 
the cottage industries «are developed, for India lives in the cottages and in 
the villages, until and unless this “khaddar" industry develops, I cannot 
see how we can attack the jiroblem of unemployment. Government ought 
to be more sympathetic in this matter and attack all spurious competitors 
who use the name of ‘‘khaddar*’. Who does not know that Japanese 
“khaddar” flooded the market and cheated people, who were enthusiastic 
about the indigenous industry being developed, into buying that mill 
**khaddar*’? I think the <"ompotition, especially at a time when the 
“khadi** and “khaddar"' industry was beginning to flourish, w\as so great 
that after serious consideration in the old Swaraj Party, of which you. 
Sir, were the Whip and, later on, the ^S'ceretary — and you arc fully 
aware of the serious consideration wo gave to this matter,— it was decided 
to bring forward a Bill. We arc, I boliove, within sight of passing this 
measure; and, having waited so long, we do not mind waiting a little more, 
especially as the Honourable the Commerce Member has not denied the 
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sympathy of the GovcrnTrient for this measure. With these few observa- 
tions, I commend the acceptance of the motion before the House foi 
circulation. 

Mr. Lalchand Navalrai (Sind : Non-Muhammadan Eural) : Sir, I am 
always for eliciting public opinion. In this case, it is wise on the part 
of the Government to have agreed to this and put in an amendment for 
the purpose. It is very necessary that the country should give their own 
opinion on matters as important as this. We know that “khadi*' has 
come to stay in India, and it is very necessary that the Legislature should 
give all support to an attempt which tends to give protection to ‘‘khadi**. 
What is intended by this Bill-, as it has been presented, is to define what 
‘"khadi” is: and it is vei 7 necessary that we should have a clear definition. 
The proposed one, viz ., — cloth spun and woven by hand — is adequate. 
Clause 3 requires that there should be protection for “khadi*\ woven and 
spun in India., against fabrication of trade marks, by fixing the* trade 
description of the cloth. Therefore, it is very necessary that a Bill like 
this should be passed as early as possible. But as Government have 
thought it fit to get public opinion — and I think very rightly — hope 
that opinions will be elicited without much delay and the measure passed 
into law. Sii^, I support the amendment. 

Mr. Muhammad Azhar Ali (Tiucknow and Fyzabad Divisions : Muham- 
madan Eural): Sir, after the sympathetic speech which we heard this 
morning from the Honourable tho Commerce Member, there are very few 
of Us hero on this side to oppose the circulation motion. “Khadi" and 
"khaddar'' have now come to stay and remain in India. There cannot 
be two opinions about that now But we always wait for such considera- 
tions from the Government Members to express their sympathy. The 
only fear that we have, when a motion for circulation comes, is that the 
matter may be put off for a long time. We hope that so far as this Bill 
is concerned, Government will take care really that thi« matter is passed; 
and the sympathetic attitude is adopted by tho Government .... 

The Honourable Sir Joseph Bhore: May I point out to the Honourable 
Member that my motion is for eliciting opinion by the 31st July, 1933? 

Mr. Muhammad Azhar Ali: Quite so: I quite see the point that it is 
in July; then, we will have an opportunity to discuss the Bill at Simla. 
Sir, I support the motion 

Mr. Deputy President (Mr. B. K. Shanmukham Chetty) : Does the 
Honourable the Mover wish to say anything? 

Mr. Gaya Prasad Singh: No, Sir. 

Mr. Deputy President (Mr. R. K. Shanmukham Chetty) : The original 
question was: 

‘‘That the Bill to provide for the protection of tho names ‘Khaddar* and ‘Khadi’, 
nsed as trade descriptions of cloth spun and woven by hand in India, be taken 
consideration." 

Since which an amendment has been moved; 

‘‘That the Bill be circulated for the purpose of eliciting opinion thereon by the 31st 
July, 1933." 

The question I have now to put is that that amendment be made. 

The motion was adopted. 



THE INDIAN LIMITATION (ATMENDMENT) BILTi. 

Sardar Sant Singh (West Punjab : Sikh) : Sir, I beg to move : 

the Bill further to amend the Indian Limitation Act, 1908, be referred 
to a Select Committee consisting of the Honourable Sir Brojendra Mitter, Mr. D. G. 
Mitchell, Dr. F. X. DeSouza, Mr. Jamal Muhammad Saib, Sir Cowasji Jehangir^ 
Mr. N. N. Anklesaria, Mr. Rahimtoola M. Chinoy, Mr. K. C. Neogy, Sir Abdur 
Kahim, Mr. G. Morgan, Sir Hart Singh Gour and the Mover, and that the number of 
members whose presence shall be necessary to constitute a meeting of the Committee 
shall be five.” • • . 

Sir, in moving the amendment of the Indian Limitation Act, ray object 
is to help both the debtor as well as the creditor in seeking their remedy 
for enforcing their contjact in Courts. Honourable Members are aware 
that in these days of depression, it is very hard, both for the creditor as well 
as for tho debtor, to seek a remedy in. Court at an earlier stage. The 
present period of limitation for money suits is three years throughout India. 
In the Punjab, there was a special Limitation Act passed in which the 
period of limitation for such suits was extended to six years, but it is now 
several years since that Act was repealed. Now, we find that the creditors 
have no money to pay the enhanced rates in Court-fees, and they have to 
ask the debtors to give acknowledgments, with tho result that the debtors 
have to pay compound interest on their debts. If the period of limitation 
is extended to six years, the dijbtors will be relieved considerably of tho 
payment of compound interest, and, possibly, owing to a change of 
circumstances in the country, tlicy will have to pay a lesser amount than 
they are liable to pay at the present time. It should be remembered that 
recently the rupee has appreciated considerably and tho debts have, on 
account of the appreciation of the rupee, in some cases become doubled. In 
tliese circumstances, I think it is but fair to the debtors that the period of 
limitation should be extended, because the value of the rupee, when it depre- 
ciates, will help the debtor considerably. Therefore, Sir, I propose that 
the period prescribed in the provisions of Articles 52, 53, 54, 57, 58, 59, 60, 
61, 62, 63, 64, 66, 67, 68, 09, 70, 71/ 72, 73, 74, 75, 76, 77, 78. 79, 80, 
81, 82, 83 and 85 should be extended from three years to six years. All 
these articles relate to money suits in various forms. Therefore, I will beg 
the indulgence of the House to consider this Bill on its merits, for the 
benefit of the debtor. Sir, I move . 

Mr. Deputy President (Mr. R. K. Shanmukham Chetty) : Motion 
moved : 

“That the Bill further to amend the Indian L’mitation Act, 1908, be referred 
to a Select Committee consisting of the Honourable Sir Brojendra Mitter, Mr. D. G. 
Mitchell, Hr. F. X. DeSonz.T, Mr. JhitipI Mohammad Sail), Sir Cowa.sji Jehantyir, 
Mr. N. N. Anklesaria, Mr. Bahimtoola M. Chinoy, Mr. K. C. Noogy, Sir Abdnr 
Kahim, Mr. G. Morgm, Sir Hari Sin rii CJour and the Mover, and that the number of 
members whose presence shall be necessary to constitute a meeting of the Committee 
shall be five.” 

Raja Bahadur G. Krishnamaebarfar (Tanjore cum Trichinopoly: Non- 
Muhammadan Rural): Sir, I welcome this Rill. In these days of depres- 
sion and want of money, it is certainly a nuisance that one has to boiTow, 
and, within the expiry of tliree years, the creditor begins to worry the 
debtor for the money. Seasons are getting more and more unfavourable 
year after year, and there la ccrisidcrable difficulty to meet even the Govern- 
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meiit demand, let alone Uie expenses to keep up one’s establishment on 
the land and keep them in a lit and etticient manner so as to get something 
at least for the next year, the mere sight of the money-lender from whom 
you have to borrow, whether you like it or no, is simply horrifying. His 
excuse is: “1 cannot help it; the period of limitation runs against me; 
I must put you in Court or you must pay.” Well, the compromise that 
we have to arrive at is, as my friend, Sardar Sant Singh, has just pointed 
out, that we have got either to pay compound interest and renew the pro- 
note or enhance the original rate of interest which itself is ruinous, in all 
conscience, and, then, what is called a hand note, agreeing to pay this 
enhanced interest, has to be executed, whereas if the period is extended to 
six years, and if the creditor is really bent upon recovering his money and 
not harassing the debtor, he can get it very easily. I think, Sir, tliis 
measure will be a great relief to agriculturists, because it is they who 
have to borrow year in and year out. Therefore, I support this motion. 

Bai Bahadur Lala Bri] Klshore (Lucknow Division : Non-Muham- 
madan Eural) : Sir, I am not a lawyer, but, as a Talukdar in la large 
way, my family has been very greatly interested in money lending trans- 
actions with our tenants and others tor generations together, and I must 
congratulate my Honourable friend, Sardar Sant Singh, for bringing forward 
this Bill, as, I believe, it will relieve me personally from many embarrass- 
ments due to the present economic depression. Sir, 1 am told by my 
lawyer flriends that Statutes of Limitation are Satutes of repose, peace and 
justice. But my own personal experience of the transactions mentioned 
in the various articles of the Limitation Act is that these Statutes work 
more as Statutes of discord and litigation. 

Sir, as you know, respectable people dislike litigation for enforcing tbeir 
rights and claims, however just these may be, but generally they are com- 
pelled to hie a suit so that their claim is not barred by limitation. If the 
period of limitation is enhanced, as is contemplated by tiiis Bill, litigation 
and breaking up of long standing relations between the creditor and the 
debtor may, to a great extent, be avoided. In short. Sir, my experience 
is that shortness of the period of limitation tends to make a dishonest debtor 
more dishonest, and an impatient creditor more impatient. Sir, I believe 
in the goodness of human nature, and I believe that, if sufficient time is 
allowed to a debtor, he is more likely to be honest in clearing up his liabi- 
lities. In the same way, a longer period of limitation enables a creditor to 
wait for a longer period and afford greater convenience and facility to the 
debtor for paying off his debt. Sir, according to our Indian customs and 
business morality, we do not pay much regard to the period of limitation 
and the consequent result has been that in India the creditor has always 
been more indulgent and the debtor more honest than those in countries 
where specific periods of limitation are prescribed. I also understand from 
my Lawyer friends that the period of limitation in England, in connection 
with many of the transactions treated under the Articles mentioned iu 
my Honourable friend Sardar Sant Singh’s Bill is six years instead of 
throe years as set forth in the Indian enactment. For all these 
reasons, Sir, I welcome this Bill, and I support the motion of my Honour- 
able friend, Sardar Sant Singh, especially because clause 3 of the Bill 
will remedy all possible inconveniences and hardships which we experience 
at present. 
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Xr. T. N. Bamakrislma Beddi (Madras ceded Districts and Chittoor; 
Non-Muhanunodan Eural) : I have great pleasure in supporting this Bill. 

It has not come too soon, and it is a very useful measure in these days of 
economic depression. Even the creditors need not oppose this Bill; those 
money-lenders — ^who are the bane of this, country to some extent — need 
not also oppose this Bill, because they are equally affected in these days 
of economic depression. If only three years’ time be given, necessarily 
they will have to file their suits within the period of limitation, or else tliey 
will lose their money, and. this Bill enables them to wait for six years. 
There aro many cases in which creditors are not abj^ to realise their money, 
because they do not possess sufficient money with which to file suits, and 
they have compromised with the debtors and got half the amount or three- 
quarters. By giving a longer period the Bill is helpful to them to get back 
their full money. As regards the debtors, the IViW is also helpful to them, 
because, if a suit is filed within three years, the creditor or the plaintiff 
will have to exeeuto his decree, and, at the time of filing the execution 
petition, he has to calculate interest up to that date and execute for the 
whoTo amount. If that amount is not realised, then, in the second execu- 
tion, he will have to calculate interest on the aggregate amount, and, thus, 
for each execution petition, the amount will increase and the debtor will 
have to pay compound interest. If this period be extended, it will alleviate 
the debtor to some extent. I was just referring to the Schedule of the 
Limitation Act to find why my learned friend, a lawyer Member from 
Lyallpur, has not included article 84 in this Schedule. I find, to my 
surprise, that article 84 refers to a suit “by an attorney or vakil for his 
costs of a suit or a particular business, there being no express agreement 
as to the time when such costs are to be paid”. So, he has made himself 
secure tliai lie could file a suit for realising costs from liis clients within .a 
period of three years. T cannot say that it has been deliberately omitted 
by him, but I wish that he had included it in this Bill. As it is not 
included, I will move an amendment to include that article also in this 
Bill. T am also a lawyer, but yet T am more altruistic than my learned 
friend who has introduced this. Bill, and I am prepared to include that 
article also. With these words, I support the Bill. 

Mr. Lalchand Navalrai (Sind : Non-Muhammadan Bural) : I have much 
pleasure in supporting this motion for reference to a Select Committee. 
It seems to me ill at the Honourable Member has been wise in bringing 
forward .this Bill, bcca\ise he wants to move with iJie times. It cannot bo 
denied that these are days of depression when it is necessary that the 
debtors should have some relief and should not be harassed especially 
when they have not got sufficient to eat. It is very necessary that a Bill 
of this kind should be considered favourably. It is claimed by the Hon'^ur. 
able the Mover that this Bill will bring good Both to the debtor as well as 
to the creditor. I find, however, that there is some printing mistake in 
the Statement of Objects and. Reasons. It is said therein : 

“The unprecedented economic depression in the country has materially affected the 
economic condit’on of half the debtor as well as the creditor.** 

The word “half** is a mistake; it should be “both**. 

T do think that this Bill will do good both to t-Iio debtor and the creditor. 
There are numerous articles of the Limitation Act that have been referred 
lo, in respect oft which the period of limitation is sought to he extended. 
We know that suits for recovery of a debt, or suits on promissory notes, 
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or suits for the recovery of price of goods sold become time-barred if they 
are not filed within three years. The present attempt to amend the Limi- 
tation Act is only in respect of such suits. It should not frighten any 
Honourable Member, because many articles are sought to bo included in 
this amending Hill. Surprise was, however, expressed in some quartersL 
wlien my Honourable friend was mentioning the huge number of artide^.^ 
] will not take the House tlirough all the articles, but I will take one or 
two to show that they are ot a like nature. The time limit in Article 52 
is asked to be extended. That article deals with suits '^for tlie price of 
g(X)ds sold and delivered, where no lixed period of credit is agreed upon**,, 
and the ])eriod given for it is three years from the date of delivery of the 
goods. Article 57 deals with suits “for money payable for money lent**. 
Article 59 deals with su'ts “for money lent under an agrt;ement that it shall 
be payable on demand'*, Article 01 deals with suits “for money payable 
to the plaintiff for money i)aid for the defendant**. So, it is clear, that 
what is sought to be done, is to extend the period of limitation with regard 
only to such suits in which money transactions are involved. Money, 
now’adays, as everybody knows, is very rare in tlu' inarket, and people 
arc very rrincli affected on tliat account and it is necessary that debtors 
should be given some relief. It wrill not only give the honest debtor some 
breathing time to pay but he wdll have sullicicnt time to adjust his own 
conditions as well as to be honest in paying off his debt. 

At present the creditor is required to go to Court within three years, 
and, therefore, whether the debtor is able to pay or not, he has. no other 
alternative but to sue him within time. This means harassment of the 
debtor with a view to extracting money out of him. The creditor cannot 
be blamed for it. But if ho knows that he has more time, he will be more 
reasonable and he may wait for a longer period. Therefore, it is necessary 
that in these days the period of limitation should be extended. It will 
spare just Ibis moment both parties from incurring litigation expenses. It 
wdll be advantageous to the creditor, in these days of depression, if he will 
not have to go to Court to save the limitation and thus he will save himself 
the litigation expenses wdiich otherwise will have to be incurred in going 
to Court. The law has already provided some way out. Section 19 of the 
Limitation Act provides that within the period of limitation, that is to say, 
the three years, if the debtor acknowledges the debt of the creditor, a 
fresh period of limitation will begin from the date of the acknowledgment. 
This is a contrivance by which an adjustment is nowadays being made 
between .creditors and debtors, but there is one difficulty in this for the' 
debtor. If he approaclies the creditor for time, surely the latter will say: 
“Well, T will give you time, but on certain advantageous terms only’’. 
These terms usually are that he has to add the interest, pay.able up to the 
time of the acknowledgment, to the capital and, then, for three years 
more, the interest will run not only on the original capibil debt, but on 
the capital plus the former interest included in the capital. This is cer- 
tainly detrimental to the debtor. What is aimed at in this Bill is to ask 
for a straight dealing, that is to say, the Legislature is asked to extend the 
time to six years and save the debtor from the payment of the compound 
interest. My friend. Mr. Eeddi, raised a question as to the costs 
of the pleaders or the advocates and interjected as to why no similar provi- 
sion for extension of time for payment of such a debt is asked for. I 
not think, there arises any relation of a creditor or a debtor' in such cases. 
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Many a time the creditors play the part of S’hylocks. In the case of 
pleaders, they are reasonable to give indulgence for easy payments and 
do not harass their clients. Therefore, I do not tliiiik that that article 
relating to lawyer’s charges need be included. Witli these remarks, I 
support the motion for the Select Committee. 

Sir Hari Singh Gour (Central Provinces Hindi Divisions: Non- 
Muhammadan) : I should bo failing in my duty if I did not inform the 
House aa to what would bo the implication of the enactment of bhig Bill. 
My Honourable friend, Stardar Sant Singh, is nalurally anxious that the 
debtors sliould be assisted in these dayo of depression and, if 1 heal some 
Ult^ b^pe tieit the dc})tor in this ease would bo benefited by the enact- 
mcji (jf this measure, no one would have more heartily welcomed 'this 
Hill than I; but when I feel that the enactment of this measure would 
he a cruel kindness to the debtor and, instead of benefiting him, would 
benefit the creditor, T hope niy friend will forgive me if I interject a few 
observations on his well intentioned Bill. 1 can well undersytand that the 
present depression is to be tided over to the advantage of the debtor. A 
Hill that would create a moratorium for a period of three years would 
laive been a very good Bill, but this Bill docH not create a moratorium, 
that is the suspension of all rights as betw’ocn creditor and' debtor. Wh.at 
we are trying to do is to saddle upon the unfortunate debtor a heavier 
debt than he would be liable to pay under the p^resenb law. What is 
more, the creditor will be entitled to recover from the debtor a heavier 
rate of interest due to the enlargement of the period of limitation from 
ilirce to six years. 

Now, lot me illustrate what I mean. Under the law, as it exists on 
the Statute-book, and, so far as I am aware, it haa existed on the Indian 
Statute-book for nearly half a century, the creditor’s remedy for an 
unsecured and unregistered debt becomes barred, unless be institutes a 
suit within three years. Now, let us assume that in these petty transac- 
tions unsecured and unregistered debts are mostly petty debts carrying a 
high rate of interesifc. Now, a creditor, if he does not institute his suit 
within three years, ho stands to lose his principal as well as his interest. 
Therefore. h(» has to immediately launch his suit in Court and, as soon as 
lie has got a decree, the Court awards a smaller rate of interest which is 
usually six per cent., half of the contractual rate. The result, therefore, 
is that some relief comes to the debtor immediately after the passing of 
the decree, and it is competent to the Court for a sufficient cause to decree 
the payment of a debt in suitable instalments. That is provided for in 
the Code of Civil Procedure. Now, if the Bill becomes law, he might 
well wait for &ix years. The rate of interest might bo. one per cent., two 
or three or four or five per cent, per month, and Honourable Member^ on 
the opposite side have given cases on previous occasions of interests at 
exorbitant rates. Now, if the creditor is given the larger period of limita- 
tion of MX years, even then he will say that he is getting the contractual 
rate of interest of one, two, three, four or five per cent, whereas, if he 
was to immediately launch the suit in Court-, his rate of interest will 
perhapw come down to six per cent, per annum, and the Court has the 
discretion of passing the decree, without any interest, so that the creditor 
cannot get any interest at all. Now, therefore, the debtpr stands to 
benefit by the creditor bringing his claim into Court within three yeara 
rather than within six years. I, therefore, think that the remedy provided 

the Sardar Sahib for the benefit of the debtor is worse than the disease 
from which the debtor is suflEering at the present moment. 
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Now, I have another observation to make in this connection. The 
dapression which is visiting this country and the world at large iji^, let us 
hope, of a temporary duration. We shall all cease to exist if this 
depression became a nonnal state of our life and we can only hope that 
the depression isi a passing phase of our economic life which will pass 
away, I hope, wdthin a few years, whereas, if this Bill becomes law, it 
changes the law for all time. Tt is not limited to the period of depression, 
whether it be three or four or five years, but it will radic.ally change the 
law, depression or no depression. 

Now, the third thing that T wish to bring to the notice of Honourable 
12 Noon is this: At the present moment, it is open to 

X ooN. clebtor to stipulate for a longer period. The debtor can go 
to the creditor and say: “I wish to borrow money and I do not want the 
period of three yoairs’ limitation to apply to my case*’, and the option isy 
with him. I, therefore, want that the bond, or whatever may be the 
contractual obligation, is registered and, under the present law of limita- 
tion, all debts secured by a registered deed are ipso facto recoverable 
within MX years instead of throe years, so that the debtor is not without 
his remedy in providing against depression by stipulating for a longer 
period of time. But, if you were to comipcl the debtor to pay the money 
within six years, you are compelling the debtor to pay a much larger 
sum. 

Mr. Lalchand Navalrai: ITe is not debarred from paying at any time. 
Ho may mivo himself that larger interest. 

Sir Hari Singh Gour: My Honourable friend has not really grasped 
the ])oint I am making. Tiet him reflect upon what I am saying and ho 
w’ill immediately see that, instead of benefiting 'the debtor, the Bill would 
have the direct effect find the resultant effect of benefiting the creditor. 
J^et him focus liis mind upon the point as to what extent it will benefit 
the debtor and thinlc of any conceivable eireunifttances under which it will 
have that cfl'c'ct find then he will immediately see that this Bill will 
result not in benefiling tlic debtor, but in benefiting the creditor, since his 
right to sue remains and the option is his in any case to sue his debtor 
within three years, which the Bill seeks to extend to six years. Sir, I 
am in entire sympathy with the underlying principle that the Sardjir 
Sahib has in sponsoring this Bill. If he could devise some plan for 
creating a moratorium in this country for the payment of debts for a 
reasonable time, I am quite sure a very large section of the Members 
occupying these Benches would support sAich a plan, but I should be 
failing in my duty, as 1 liavc said, if I do not warn the House that, in tlif 
guise of lielping the debtor, we should be directly helping the creditor and 
making the position of the debtor more pitiable if we placed this Bill upon 
the Statute-book. 

The Honourable Sir Brojendra Mitter (Law Member) : Sir, when I read 
the Statement of Objects and Beasons, I felt complete sympathy with the 
object, but remained unconvinced by the reasons. The object is to give 
relief to poor debtors. The Government are in full sympathy with that 
object. But my submission is, that the Bill, instead of achieving that 
object, will have exactly the opposite result. I shall pre^^mtly show hoW 
that is so. It has been assumed in the course of the debate that, by 
extending the period of limitation, you compel the creditor to hold his 
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hands. You do nothing of the kind. Whether, the limitation be three 
years or six years, the creditor can go to (.'ourt the moment his cauae of 
action arises. The creditor will choose his time for his s^uit. If he feels 
that the debtor s position is getting worse and wors^, he will rush to 
(V)urt at tlie earliest possible moment. If he feels tliat by waiting he 
will be better able to recover his money, he will wait. The creditor in 
ordinary circuni&tances will guide his conduct according to his own 
interest. Will the extension of the iperiod of limitation help the creditor 
or help the debtor? So far as the debtor is concerned, instead of the 
sword hanging over his head for three years after which the remedy will 
be barred, the sword will he hanging over his* head for six years. He can 
get relief if the creditor shows mercy to him; not otherwise. ]3 y extending 
the period, ;you do not help the debtor in any way, because the creditor 
can go to Court at any moment. 

Let us see what arc the sections w'hich are sought to be amended. I 
bavo divided these various sections into four* categories. Sections^ 52 — 54 
deal with the price of foods sold and delivered. Sections 57 — 64 deal 
with suits for money lent or money had and received. I am only giving 
a rougli description. Sections 66 — 83 deal with suits on bonds, promissory 
note?#, bills of exchange, surety and indemnity; and section 85 deals wdth 
mutual open and current account. Sir, when, over sixty ycar» ago, the 
limitation Act W’as passed, the period for the.se four classes of siiits^ was 
very carefully considered as a matter of policy. Dr. Whitley Stokes, at 
that time, in his speech, explained why in India three years was a more 
suitable period than six years which obtained in England. Sir, it has 
been said : ’ 

“The prtjgross of coiiimoi’ce loads to tho multiplication of contracts, and tho 
fri'.jiK'iKy (}f iritcrcoiii’so hotwecii rj an and man. ami thus (‘nlariifos the field of dispute 
ar.d liiigathjii. 'Po olieck this r-tigation, rule.s of Jimitatit)n marc or less strinj^ent 
are rendered necessary.” 

Dealing with the specific period of three yeans, Dr. Stokes said this : 

“The fact that written evidence is more liable to destruction in this country is one 
reason why our periods of limitation are shorter than in England.” 

TherefoTo, when this period of three years w’as decided upon, it was 
not decided upon in a haphazard manner. It was considered desirable 
that in this country litigation, \vhich was more rife tlian in l^ngland, 
fc^liould be checked. Sir, the ^liortor the period of limitation, the better 
is the check, because immediately the periotl is over, the remed\ is barred. 
l\v extending the ])criod of limitation, liti.galion is encouraged. Thai was 
f>nc reason. The second reason was that in this country men dc‘])eiuled 
npon dociimentarv evidence of a rattier flimsy cliaracler, a little parja, a 
chit or something of tlial sort,, not a document drawn u]) in a solicitor's 
tink'o, a formal document. Such documents are more liable to dof-truc- 
tion than formal documents. Having regard to all these considerations, 
the shorter period of three years was decided upon. 

Now% the only ground w^hich I heard my Honourable friend, Sardar 
^ant Singh, to urge for extending the period was the pre^«nt trade depres- 
sion. Sir, this is, as has been pointed! out by several previous speakers#, 
'''e hope, a temporary^ phase. In order to meet a temporary phase, is it 
riccessary to change the general law of the country? As- the learned 
licader of the Opposition /pointed out, if it ^vere a Bill to establish a 
*T^iorntorium for a certain period, that certainly would have given relief 

debtors. But it does not do that. By merely extending the period 
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ol limitation, you ^?ive a longer rope to the creditor; the debtor is not 
relieved and the creditor can go to Court any moment. Hotw the creditor 
benefits by having this longer period, I will presently show. My Honour- 
able friend, Sir Hari Singh (lour, anticipated my argument to a large extent 
on this point. Suppose a debt is carrying compound interest at 12 per 
cent. If you give a longer period and if the creditor feels that the debtor 
is^ substantial enough, then he will wait till the last moment in order to 
recover the higher rate of interest. But, if the creditor has to go to Court 
within three years, then all he will get under the decree is the Court rate 
of interest wliiidi Is always very much lower than the contractual rate. 
Therefore, to compel the creditor to go to Court at an earlier period is to 
the interest of the debtor, because the burden is lessened when the 
contract mergea into the decree. The contract, .as a rule, in this country 
i's more onerous than the decree. Now, Sir, take the ease of a friendly 
creditor and a fricuidly debtor. The creditor does not want to break the 
debtor : he wants to give him time to pay up. Soctionw 19 and 20 of th^ 
[iimitation Act itself provide that a creditor need not go tx) Court within 
three years. If he finds that the debtor is in temporary difficulties and 
he wanN to lad}) him, all lu' will ask tlie flcbtor to do is to acknowledge 
hi&i debt or ask him to .pay something by way of interest or make a part 
paymenl.. Either a(*knowledgraent or part payment or payment of interest 
will extend the period by another three years. Therefore, a friendly 
creditor, who docs not want to hurt his debtor, ertn always help him. 
He can always extend the period. Extension is at his option. Sir, for 
the benefit of non-lfiwyer IVlembcny of the House. T wish to draw their 
attention to sections 10 and 20 of the Limitation Act to which my learned 
friend, ^VFr. Lulchand Navalrai, has made a reference. 

Section 19 runs thus : 

"VV^here, ueforo the expinilioii of the period prescribed for a suit or application 
ill respeci of any property or liglit, an ackiiowJedgriient of liability in re.*.pect of .sia'li 
property or right has been made in writing signed by the party against whom such 
property or right is claimed, or by some person through whom he derives title or 
liability, a fresh period of limitation shall bo computed from the time when the 
acknowledgment was .so signed.” 

This is one medhod by which the period can be prolonged. Section 20 
says : 

“Whore interest on a debt or legacy is, before the expiration of the prescribed 
period, paid as such by the person liable to pay the debt or legacy, or by his agent 
duly authorised in this behalf, or where part of the principal of a debt is, before the 
expiration of the prescribed period, paid by the debtor or by his agent duly authorized 
in this behalf, a fresh period of limitation shall he computed from the time when 
the payment was made.” 

Tboreforc, my submission is this : The Limitation Act, aft it is, contains 
provi-iions for extension and ?i friendly creditor ('.nn always allow the debtor 
to take advantage of tliat extended period. I3iit if the creditor be not 
friendly, then you cannot help the debtor by mere extension of the period. 
On the contrary, yon give the creditor a longer period in order to aceumn- 
lato his int('rest at a higher rate and you give him a longer period to 
choose his time wlien he can hit the debtor. Sir, wlicn you come to 
examine the Bill closely, it appears more a creditor’s Bill than a debtor s 
Bill, a Bill for helping the creditor and not for helping the debtor. ’I’bo 
debtor will be seriously prejndiced by this extension, whereas, af present, 
on the expiration of throe .>oars, if nothing else happens, the remedy is 
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completely barred. But if you accept tins Bill, then you allow three 
more years to the creditor to keep his claim alive. I do not see how 
Sardar Sant Singh can claim that this is a Bill which will help the debtor; it 
will undoubtedly help the creditor. 

Then, Sir, it has been said that compound interest accumulate 

under tlie three years limitation, but it will cease to accumulate if you 
extend the period by another three years. I cannot understand this posi- 
tion. Compound interest wHl cease the moment a suit is tiled or, as 
some (4)nrts bavc^ hi'ld, the mom.enl the dtMtrce is ])asscd. Bui, by extend- 
ing the period, you do not stop the running of compound interest in any 
way, because so long as the suit is not brought, tlio contract is operative. 
If tlie contract provides for compound interest, it will go on accumulating 
till the suit is brought. 

Mr. Lalckand Navalrai: Tf it provides. 

The Honourable Sir Brojandra Mitter: Yes; and if it docs not provide, 
then the (]uestion of compound ini ('rest dor's !Jot r*r)mc in. 

Sardar Sant Singh: May 1, Sir, explain wh.at my point is. T meant to 
meet the same argument which the ironourablc ^Icjnhcr is advancing now, 
that is, to get the period extended by making an t^dmowlcdgmeni in 
ac(?orda.TU'(' witli S(‘(dirm 19 of the Limifation A(*t. Tf you make an acknow- 
ledgment, it will contain both the princiyuxl and the inten'st and in fut\ire 
both tlie interest and tlie principal under section 19 of r the Limilatiou A(.*t 
will bojir interest for the next threes years. That is the accumulatirm. 

The Honourable Sir Brojendra Mitter: Very well, Sir. Then, I take 
it, that Sardar Sant Singh’s argument is that the contract is a 
burdensome contract for the debtor and the acknowledgment only conti- 
nues that burden. T take it, that is his argunu'nt. If the (*ontract is a 
burdensoTue cor.trac't, then tbo sooner it comes to an ('iid and merges int(X a 
decR'c, the belter it is for the debtor, !)e(‘ause the d(’ere(3 is necessarily less 
onerous than tiu' contract itself. If, liowovc'r, the contract is no{ burden- 

soirio, tlicu iiis argunuait does not apply. But if it is a burdensome 

contract, thou tbo (Iccreai gives greater relief to the debtor than the conti- 
nuance of tbb burdensome contract. Then, Sir, it has been said by Baja 
Ball ad ur Krishnamaehariar that if you do not extend the period, then the 
creditor may claim an enhanced rale of inlerost fi'oin the debtor on pain 
of a suit being brought against the debtor. What prevents a creditor fnmi 
claiming an enhanced rate of interest from his debtor even when the period 
is extended? As soon as his money falls due, he has got the right to go 
to Court and he can say to his debtor: “Unless you raise the rate of 
interest from 12 to 18 per cent., I shall bring my suit.*’ He can do so 

even if the period bo extended to 20 years, because his right to sue 

accrues as soon as the money falls due. So what difference it makes if 
the period is extended, I for one cannot make out. 

T^hen, another argument, which was used, was that a short period makes 
a dishonest debtor more dishonest and an impatient creditor more impa- 
tient. Sir, frankly speaking, I do not follow this argument. If the debtor 
is dishonest, the creditor will not hesitate to go to Court at the earliest 
possible moment. By extending the period, you cannot prevent the 
creditor from going to Court. If the creditor bo impatient, he has always 
the right to go to Court as soon as Tiia cause of action arises. But 

you improve the position of the debtor in any way by extending the 
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period? By oxttiiidiii" the period, the creditor is jibsoliitcly unaffected. 1 
have snid uiany times and I repeat it, because that is a point which 
seems Lo iaive been lost sight of in the debate. By extending the period, 
you dio not eompei tlu* creditor to hold his hand in any way. He can go 
to Court any moment he likes. Only he gets a longer period to choose his 
time, and he will choose his time according to his own interest and not 
to the debtor’s interest. Thus, you are helping the creditor by extending 
the period. 

Eai Bahadur Lala Brij Eishore: Sir, may 1 ask a question? If the 
paper which contains the acknowledgment is lost, what course should we 
adopt ? 

The Honourable Sir Brojendra Mitter: The liability of papers being lost 
in this country was one of the reasons why the period in India was made 
shorter than in ICngland. If the paper be lost, the creditor has- to thank 
himself for his net»ligence. • ' 

Sir Hari Singh Gour: If the acknowledgment is lost, the creditor loses 
his remedy ; so mu(*h the better for the debtor. (Laughter.) 

The Honourable Sir Brojendra Mitter: Sir, I have said that this Bill 
will afford no relief to the debtor. It will give considerable advantage to 
the creditor wdiicli the creditor is not asking for, because the Bill, as I 
understand it, is designed to give relief to the debtor. I have endeavoured 
to show’ that it will give no relief to the debtor, but will give additional 
advantage to the money-lender and, instead of being a measure of mercy 
towards the debtor, it will be an instrument of greater oppression. For 
these reasons. Sir, although I fully sympathise with the object wdth which 
Sardar Sant Singh brought this Bill, I c.annot, on behalf of Government, 
accept this measure. 

♦Mr. Muhammad Yamin Khan (Agra Division : Muhammadan Rural) : 
Sir, after the very lucid and learned speeches of my Honourable friends, 
the Law Member and the lieader of the Opposition, it w^as not necessary 
for anybody to stand up and lend support- or repeat the. same arguments. 
The only reason w^hy T have stood up is just to give a little bit of my 
moral suppoi’t in opposing the Bill. 

I will only give two illustrations which will convinc.c the House that 
th’s Bill will not Give tlie desired remedy, but will have the reverse effect. 
In the Aligarh district, there w^as a case against one zamindar. He had 
borrowed Bs. 400 and tlie interest w'cnt f)n accumulating. The result was 
that the decree w’hieh w’as pas.scd against him by the Allahab.ad High 
Court was for Bs. B,r)8,f>00. That is the evil effect of accumulation of 
interest; a man borrowing Bs. 400 and having to pay Rs. 3,68,000. 

An Honourable Member: Is it a reported case? 

Mr. Muhammad Yamin Khan: Yes, it is a reported case. That is the 
evil ('fTe(*t of the accumulation, and T would be the last person to allow 
the creditor to go on aconmulating the interest quietly over the head of 
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the debtor. Nowadavs the chief classes who borrow are the tenantry and 
the zamindars. The poor tenants have got no money to pay, and to allow 
any debt against them to accumulate and the interest to be heavier on 
their shoulders, which tlicy would be unable to pay later on, would be 
defeating the object which my Honourable friend has in view. And I 
tliink the arguments advanced by tlie Law Member met his case fully. 
He will understand that at present in the villages the unsecured and un- 
registered debts which are contained in a khata carry interest at the rate 
of tw^o per cent., and very seldom below that. At the rate of tw^o per cent, 
per month with compound interest the sum accumulated becomes from 
Es. 100 to Es. 200 in three years time. If, instead of three years, the 
period becomes six years, this sum of Es. 200 wdll double itself after the 
next three years. That is to say, the man who borrows Es. 300 will, after 
six years, if the creditor is sitting quietly and not demanding payment, 
have to pay Es. 400. To allow the interest to be accumulated at this rate 
or to this extent cannot and will not help the debtor, and, in actual 
practice, my Honourable friend’s object will be frustrated unless my friend 
says that be w^ants to help the creditor. Of course it is the choice of the 
creditor to go to Court after a year or after six years. But why should 
that choice, which is limited to three years, be allow^cd to extend to six 
years? T think my Honourable friend, the Mover, comes from a province 
which calls itself an agricultural province and I think there is some kind 
of law there which dis^tinguishes between an agriculturist and a non- 
.agriculturist. In my province, there is no such tiling. It wull be in the 
interest of the people, whom he comes to represent, that he should with- 
draw this Bill and not press it further. 

The Honourable Khan Bahadur Mian Sir Fazl-i-Husain (Member for 
Education, Health and Lands) : Sir, I would not have intervened in this 
debate after the most convincing and lucid speech of the liCader of the 
House. But pcrha])S the Honourable tlie Mover of tliis motion would like 
me to remind him that what he w\ants to do now" for India, the Punjab 
Oovemment did for the Punjab agricultural debtors about 1917 or 1018—1 
forget which. That is to say, they passed a special Limitation Act. It 
appears that the experiment did not. succeed. In any case, under the 
refonns, the first, I believe, or the second private Bill, which was enacted 
by the Eeformed Legislative Council, w^as repealing that Tiimitation Act. 
Whether the agricultural renresentntives in the Punjab Tjegislative Council 
were right, or wTong, it is not for us to determine : hut certainly the view" 
they took w"as that the six years’ limitation w"ns against the interests of 
the agricultural debtors, and thev restored the all-India provision of three 
years. T just wanted to state this fact to the Assembly. 

Some Honourable Members: The question may now he put. 

Mr. 0.. P. Grant (Burma : Nominated Official) : First of all, Sir, I 
must ask for the indulgence wffiich this Honourable As&ernbly customarily 
extends to those who address it for the first time. I had not intended to 
speak on this motion, and I trust it will not be thought that I am 
unduly breaking the tradition of silence in this Assembly which has been, 
generally observed by those who come from my province of Burma. 

I entirely agree with the remarks which have been made by recent 
speakers that the case has been covered so lucidly and elaborately in tho 
speeches of the Honourable Leaders on both sideF< of the House that it 
is not necessary for me to traverse the short provis'ions of the Bill. T am 
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afraid that anything I might say has already been much better said. 
However, there are one or two small pointsi to which 1 should like to 
draw attention. ±’irst of all, it is advantageous, I think, that a number 
of people should express tiioir opinions on this Bill, so that the reasons 
for opposition to it should not be misunderstood. This is a Bill which is 
brought forward with the intention or belief that it will help the 
unfortunate debtor class at a time when most of the world falls into that 
unhappy clas«, and, therefore, it is important that tliere should be no 
misrepresentation of the opposition to the Bill. I sincerely believe that 
its provisions will not be in the interests of the debtor. 1 think that most 
people who study these questions have come to the conclusion that all 
over the world one of the necc&isities for restoring a reasonable degree of 
pi'ospcrity is scaling down of all kinds of debt. This is not a thing which 
. people willingly face. Claims which are just and reasonable ought to be 
paid. In normal times, they w^ould be paid. These are not norm«al times; 
and I think any measure, which tends to increase or to prolong — I would 
rather say both to prolong and to increase — the amount of debt which is 
at present carried all over the world, is mistaken. This^ Bill not only 
tends to prolong tlie period of indebtedness but may increase the amount 
of interest payable. It should be clearly pointed out in the interests of 
the debtors themselves that any extension of time of the nature indicated 
in this Bill would tend to carry on for a longer period the already very 
heavy l>urdcn of debt. 1. am sure that most people who arc creditorai in 
their heart of hearts fully realise that many of the debts which are at 
present due to thorn will never be paid in full. 1 agree that we must all 
vi(‘Av with a gr\*at deal of regret tho fact that the scaling down of debt will 
mean th(3 destruction of invested capital and a great deal of loss, and we 
have already suffered so much from the destruction of values that naturally 
au} furtlier losses cannot I)e easily faced. I am quite sure that those of 
ns wlio have had at some time or other in our service to deal witli 
agricultural debt and with eo-operation realise that the chief difficulty is 
to get the debtor to face the s*ituation and face unpleasant facts; and, 
frequently, in tho case of the petty debtor, these facts are so unpleasant 
that wc can hardly he censorious when we find that he does not willingly 
face them. T think that this measure would tend to keep him from 
facing facts for a further period and will not be either to his material or 
his moral interests. The danger, as wc all know who have any experience 
•of co-operation, is that the. dc3btor will procrastinate as long as be can. I do 
not think I need make any further remarks, and I think that the Bill 
must be opposed. 

Mr. Muhammad Anwar-ul-Azim (Chittagong Division: Muhammadan 
Rural): Sir, I do not think it is necessary at all for me at tbiai stage to 
intervene in this debate. But it seems that we have not been able to be 
convinced of tho cogency or the purpose for which this Bill has been 
introduced by my learned friend, Mr. Sant Singh. In hiai Statement of 
Objects and Reasons he states that he is for uplifting the present so-called 
deplorable condition of tho poorer agricultural debtors inliabiting hi» part 
of the country. Mr, Deputy President, I am quite certain, he would not 
like to l:ake the responsibility of representing the interests of the tenants 
or the debtors in other partj^ of the country, and perhaps he has brought 
forward this mcasunj iiiorclv because ho is interested in elevating the 
xnondition of the agricultural labourers in hi.s part of the country. After 
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listening to the observations made by the Honourable the Leader of the 
House and our esteemed friend, the Leader of the Opposition, I do not 
think there can be any doubt in the mind of anybody about this matter 
that this measure is never likely to benefit the debtor. So far as I aiHj 
concerned, I think my friend, Sardar Sant Singli. has not made out a strong 
case in favour of his motion. Tt appears to mo. Sir, that my friend, Sardar 
Sant Singh, by endeavouring to improve the condition of the agricultural 
labourer, has indirectly tried to improve the cause of the money-lenders 
and others wlio are interested in money-lending. If he had referred to 
the 'present law of limitation, he would certainly have found that sections 
19 and 20 amply provide for the extension of the period from three to six 
years which ho seeks through this Bill. What is prevalent in most 
parts of the country is this, that in the casep# of small debts, if the debtor 
is not able to pay off the loan immediately, he executes a small bond, 
and it is registered, and when registration is done, the period runs up to 
six years, and the debtor cannot be troubled until the expiry of that time. 
Therefore, if my friend thinks that, by extending the period from three to 
six years, ho will benefit the (iountry’s cause by this measure, ho must 
be sadly mistaken. Many speakers have spoken before me, and, I am 
sure, tluit almost all of us are convinced that there is bardlv any necessity 
to change the existing law on the subject. If we had adequate informa- 
tion from all parts of the country, from responsible public bodies who 
generally deal with those measures, perhaps there might have been some 
justification for us to consider this matter at this stage. But, in the 
ab8('.n(*o of that, I feel that no case lias been nuidc out before this House 
to necessitate a change in the period of limitation. A friend of mine, who 
was just talking to me, a Bunjab zamindar, said that' the zamindar classes 
in his part of the country were very indolent; and if the period is extended, 
as suggested in my friend’s measure, to six veaT’s, the noose will be much 
bigger, and, in their indolence, the zainindars will entirely forget to pay 
up their dues, with tlie result that there will be chaos in the country and 
nobody will be benefited by it. I, therefore, op])osc this measure. 

*Mr. B. N. Misra (Orissa Division: Non-Muhammadan): Sir, I 
strongly oppose this measure. If you want to make lazy people more 
lazy, I think you have to fpass this 'Bill. The position is, the debtor is 
always in a very unhappy position; he has to repay when he borrows 
money, and it is bis duty to do so. We have many duties to discharge, 
and so to pay up a debt is also a groat duty devolved upon a debtor. 
Now. if you extend the period of limitation, what will be the consequence? 
Bir,; I remember a case in which a pro-note was executed for Bs. 200. At 
the end of three years, the amount doubled to Bs. 400, and in eight years, 
it probably (^ame to Bs. 800, because the rate of interest specified was 
25 per cent, or so. Then, after a few years, it was found that the total 
amount came up to R.s. 1,000 or so, whereas the money originally taken 
was only Bs. 200, because every three years the pro-note was renewed 
for an enhanced sum including the interest. Therefore, by extending the 
period of limitation, you place a temptation in the way of a lazy man to 
renew the pro-note and avoid payment in due time; he sleeps over the 
matter. 

I think, Sir, the period of limitation is very healthy, and, the shorter 
the period, the better it is to all concerned, because, as I pointed out just 
now, a sum of Bs. 200, which was first taken as a loan, accumulated to 

•Speech not revi.sed by the Honourable Member. 
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Es. 1,600 in years by renewing the pro-note every three years. If 

tlie law was slringeiil, tliis man would liave paid back liis debt in time 
and AV'oiild liave saved his land and property. My opinion is that it will 
do good to nobody if the -period of limitation is extended. If a debt is to 
be i)aid within a certain period, it must be paid by that time. Therefore, 
considering all ft^cts, I oppose extending the period of limitation. 

An Honourable Member: Sir, I move that the question be now put. 

Mr. Deputy President (klr. E. K*. Shanmukham Chetty) : The ques- 
tion is that the question be now put. 

The motion was adopted. 

Sardar Sant Singb: Sir, when I introduced this measure, I never 
thouerh it would amuse so much opposition, as I find it has. done, in the 
House. 1 least exi)e(jted that opposition would come even from my 

T^eader wlioni I am very proud to follow, and I never thought that he 
would supply all the arguments to the Honourable Member opposite 
against my proposition. At the same time, T do not know how' it is that 
the real significance of the measure, as it is on the present occasion, has 
been lost sight of by sucli a shrewd gentleman as my friend, Mr. Yamin 
Khan. The j)()sition is this. At the very outset, 1 mention the fact 
that the Punjab had a special Act governing limitation from the year 1904 
probably ui) to the year 1925. This Act was kno^vn as the Punjab Eoa-ns 
Limitation Aci, and the period for money suits was six years. In 1925. 
^ the loc.al l.ogislature repealed that Act and brought down the period to 
tlireo years. This fact has been mentioned by the Honourable Sir Fazl-i- 
Hiisain to sliow that the agricultural opinion in the Punjab was againsii 
this measure. I submit, Sir, that if the monetary stcate of the world has 
been the same, as it was in 1925, this measure would be against the 
interests of the agriculturists. But the times have changed. The value of 
the rupee, that had a])j)reciably depreciated in the year 1925, has con- 
siderably appreciated in the year 1932. In the year 1925, the intrinsic 
value of the debts had gone down, while, in the year 1983, (though I 
am not ati economist and am not able to explain the thing so well, — T 
\vish T)r. Ziauddin Ahmad were here to put Ihe whole thing in proper 
light), — the value of the rupee having appreciated the burden of debt has 
increased on tlv* peasantry and the agriculturist. Therefore, relief , is 
wanted till the time wlien the value of the rupee depreciates and the 
intrinsic vahic of the del)ts goes down again. May T remind my Honour- 
able friends lliat England is refusinrr to T»ay her debt to the United States 
of America simply because the intrinsic value of the debt has increased 
by ihe exchange going down from 4-86 to 8*42 as it is today. 

An Honourable Member: That is quite different. 

Sardar Sant Singh: That may be different, but I may point out this 
to those friends of mine who think that this measure is for the benefit 
of the creditors. I still believe that the measure, T have introduced, is 
in the interests of the ap'iculturists and not in the interests of the 
capitalists like Sir Hari Singh Goiir and the Law Member w’ho come from 
the class of capitalists. How can they oppose a measure if it is in their 
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favour? The position is this. The Honourable the Law Member opposes 
this Bill on the ground that the creditor remains unaffected by the 
passing of this Bill and that he is at liberty to go to Court at any time 
he likes and force his remedy as soon as the cause of action accrues to 
him. There is no doubt about that. But the debtor is affected. The 
threat is held out to the debtor to be sued in Court iTnmodiatcly or to 
give an acknowledgment. If he gives an acknowledgment, he is burdened 
with compound interest, beca\isc the interest that has accrued till the 
date of acknowledgment will become ])}irt and parcel of the principal 
amount and the principal and interest added together will boar interest 
in future. 

The Honourable Sir Bro|endra Mitter: An acknowledgment moans 
this. It is an acknowledgment of liability. It does not affect the quantum 
of liability, nor does it have the effect of increasing the liability. 

Sardar Sant Singh: I am constrained to say that the Honourable the 
liaw Member is ignorant as to how acknowledgments are made in ordinary 
village transactions. My Honourable friends will bear me out when I say 
that an acknowledgment is not an acknowledgment of debt ns it is. but 
the whole account is gone through and the acknowledgment contains both 
the principal and interest and a particular sum is arrived at .... . 

The Honourable Sir Biojendra Mitter: That is a new contract.’ It is 
not an acknowledgment. 

Sir Hari Singh Gour: Account stated. 

Sardar Sant Singh: But, Sir, that is the way in wliich acknowledgments 
are made in the Punjab, and I hope that my friends from the Punjab and 
my lawyer friends in this House will bear me out that that is the practice. 
They have to pay compound interest after the acknowledgment has been 
made. 

Mr. G. S. Dutt (Bengal : Nominated Official) : If it is in the Punjab, 
then bring a Bill in the Punjab Council. 


An Honourable Member: That does not apply to other parts. 


Sardar Sant Singh: I do not know about the other parts, but I know 
that is the usual way for giving acknowledgment. After the acknowlodg- 
mont, which is known as Baqi^ interest accumulates on the interest as 
well as on the principal which was previously due. What I want to ]ioint 
out is that there are two alternatives open to the debtor — either to be 
sued in Court imYned lately, or without giving an acknowledgment tlic 
debt should remain for a period of six years. If he is sued in Court, the 
argument advanced is that the Court will extend indulgence to him by 
refusing interest or by not granting further interest and granting iustal 
ments for the payment of the debt. It is quite true, but what about the 
costs that are burdened on him on account of the suit that has been 
instituted? That exceeds the amount' of interest, arid, then, what about 
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the harassment that is caused to him after the decree is passed? Apart 
from the iogitirnate charges of the Court-fee and Counsel’s fee, he has 
to pay other charges whicli become part of the decree passed. He is 
harassed every day by attachment, by visits from process servers, by 
arrest and detention .... 

An Honourable Member: They will be doubled after six years. 

Sardar Sant Singh: ’I'hey will not be doubled — ^tliat is exactly what I 
am pointing out. 1 want the period of limitation to be extended, so that 
the remedy may be kept alive for a period of six years. 

An Honourable Member: Ktwtuidy to whom? 


Sardar Sant Singh: Tlie argument is that section 20 of the Limitation 
Act may be made use of and thus Ihe period of limitation may be 
oxtendcid. There are two ways of meeting that argument. Section 20 
is made very little use of by ordinary i)easants or agriculturists. It is 
made use of only in the cases of banking institutions or highly organised 
bo<lics and not in the case of transactions by ordinary debtors and creditors. 
This argument reminds me of a stoiy about the working of an oil mill. 
A guest was being entertained in a house where an oil mill was working. 
A buffalo was w’orking the mill. There was a bell attached to this buffalo’s 
neck. Tlio guest asked the host: ‘‘What is the use of this bell?” The 
host ropjiod: ‘‘Wc know that the biitTalo Is going round and does not 
stop.” The guest said: “If the buffalo stands still and shakes his head 
the bell will still ring.” The host replied: ‘‘My buffalo is not a philosopher 
like you.” So, in the villages, among the agriculturists and peasants, 
there arc ni) Hari Singh Gours or other law^yers to advise them to m.ake a 
payment of eight annas and save limitation for six years. Again, suppose, 
if the limitation can be saved in that way, what difference does it make 
if the Legislature comcjs to the help of the debtor and saves the limitation 
for him? After all, these are the two way^ arriving at the same result. 
If the limitation can be saved by payment of a small amount of money, 
the same thing can be done by the Legislature coming to help in these 
days of depression and extending the period of limitation from three years 
to six years. 


The Honourable Sir Brojendra Mitter: TTow do you prevent the creditor 
from going to Court within the three years? That is w^hat I cannot under- 
stand. 

An Honourable Member: i^y force. 

Sardar Sant Singh: This "Bill will leave the creditor unaffected. 
Whether the limitation is for three years or for six years, it does not affect 
the creditor so far as his right of going to Court is concerned within the 
stipulated period. But, what I say, is, that this Bill is for the benefit 
of the debtor at this time of the year when the depression is on. 
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Captain Sher Muhammad Khan Gakhar (Norninatod Non-Official) : You' 
arc asking for a permanent arnendiiKmt. 

Sardar Sant Singh: As regards that, I shall l>o glad to consider any 
aineridmeiit to the effect that the Bill should be limited to three or four- 
years, so long as this depression lasts. That will l)t‘ a reasonable way 
of meotinfr it. If the Law Member had come forward with any such 
suggestion, T should have absolutely no objection to withdraw this Bill 
and agree to his suggestion. Hut the Honourable Member has not made 
any such proposal. 

Captain Sher Muhammad Khan Gakhar: Would ^T>^ agice to the vote 
of the Pnnifib debtors? You can come to the lobbies and take the vote. 

Sardar Sant Singh: C(?rtainly. If my Honourable friend can manage 
that, ] will he. most willing to co-operate with liirn. Another argument 
that has hern advanced against the meastirc is that this House will never 
he a party U) any measure w’hich helps ihc accumulation of interest against 

, the debtor. ]Mv submission is that this argument is directed 

more against the rate of interest than against extending the 
fjerio<l of limitation for bringing the suit. If this House feels, and T 
also feel along wdth them, that the way in which the money lending business 
is being ctirried on in the country is highly deirimental to the interest 
of the agriculturist, if any gentleman brings forward a measure which 
fixes the maximum rate of interest, 1 wdll certainly be in sympathy with 
him. My friend's argument that in a particular case, beff)re the Allahabad’ 
High Court, a sum of Bs. 400 -was accumulated to something Bs. 3,68,0(X> 
k quite sound and, if ho had come forward with a measure limiting the 
rate of interest or fixing the maximum rate of interest in the case of 
debts advanced to agriculturists, T w^ould have supported him. But this 
has nothing to do wuth the fixing up of the period of limitation for suits. 

1 do not see the relevancy of it. I appreciate the position of the debtor 
whose debt has increased considerably owing to the accumulation of 
interest, but this is not the aim of the -Limitation Act. For that another 
Hill should he. introduced fixing the maximum rale of interest. 

An Honourable Member: Why don't you bring in a Bill about that? 

Sardar Sant Singh: That is an entirely different question. My posi- 
tion is that a measure like this is needed at the present time to help the 
debtor. I still remain unconvinced that this wall not help the debtor. 
Sir, T commend the Bill to the House. 

Mr. Deputy President (Mr. B, K. Shanmukham Chettv) : The question 
is: ‘ 


“That the Bill further to amend the Indian Limitation Act, 1908, he referred to^ 
•i Select Committee c>onsisting of the Honourable Sir Brojendra Mitter, Mr. D. Q. 
Mitchell, Dr. V. X. DeSoir/a. Mr. Jamal Muhammad Suib, Sir Cowasii Jehan^ir. Mr. 

N. Anklesaria, Mr. Rahimtoola M. Chinoy, Mr. K. C. Neogy, Sir Abdur Babim, 
Cr. Morcran, Sir ITari Sinudi Hour and the Mover, and that the number of members 
whose presence shall be necessary to constitute a meeting of the Committee shall be 
live,*' 


The motion was negatived. 
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*Sardar Sant Singh (West Punjab; Sikh). Sir, T move: 

“That the Bill further to amend the Code of Criminal Procedure, 1898, be referred 
to a Select Committee ctmsisting of the Honourable Sir Harry Haig, Sir Hari Singh 
Gour, Mr. S. C. Mitra, Kao Bahadur B. L. Patil, Mr. Lalchand Navalrai, Mr. 
Abdul Matin Chaudhury, Mian Muhammad Shah Nawaz, Mr. B. R. Puri, Sir Abdur 
Rahim, Mr. Gaya Prasad Singh, Mr. H. G. Mitchell, and, I would add, with your 
permission, Mr. S. R. Pandit, and the Mover, and that the number of members whose 
presence shall be necessary to constitute a meeting of the Committee shall be five.*’ 

This JVill deals with a number of sections of the Criminal Procedure 
Code. I am conscious that some of these amendments, which I propose 
and which I shall explain presently, may not be to the liking of some 
of the Honourable Members, but they have become necessary on account 
of the changes both in the constitutional position of the country as well 
as to certain abuses that have been pointed out from time to time during 
the trials of those jjersons w'^ho are commonly knowui in the press as 
political prisoners. With your permission, Sir, I will deal with the clauses 
briefly in order to explain what T w'ant to amend Clauses 2, 3, 4 and 5 
are the clauses which propose the omission of section 30 from the Criminal 
Procedure Code. Clauses 3, 4 and 6 are incidental to the omission of this 
section. Clause 30 of the Criminal Procedure Code reads: 

“In the territories respectively administered by the Lieutenant-Governors of the 
Punjab and Burma and the Chief Commissioners of Oudh, the Central Provinces, 
Coorg and Assam, in Sind and in those parts of the other provinces in which there 
are Hepuiy Commissioners or. Assistant Commissioners, the Local Government may, 
notwithstanding anything contained in section 29, invest the District Magistrate or 
any Magistrate of the First Class, with power to try as a Magistrate all offences not 
punishable with death.” 

The House kuow's that the status of these provinces has ht'on 
changed fn.mi, wdiat I may call, the inferior status of government by 
Lieut. -Governors and Chief Commissioners to the status of Governor’s 
Provinces. This is an anomaly to have Magistrates invested with pow(‘rs 
of sending the accused to jail for seven years under one count and 14 
years under two counts. From my experience of criminal trials, now 
extending over 25 years, T can assert that the conduct of trial is not so 
conducive to confidence in the administration of justice as is the case with 
the trial in the Courts of Sessions Jiidgc&i. The first disadvantage is that 
in such serious cases there are no assessors as in Sessions trails and, 
being without the aid of assessors, the Magistrate deals wdth the serious 
cases as if they were petty cases. The other disadvantage is that accord- 
ing to the rules, made by the several High Courts, the Magistrates have 
to show a certain amount of disposal and that necessity makes them to 
hurry on wu'th the trial of cases involving serious charges. The third dis- 
advantfige is that so long as the executive and judicial functions remain 
vested in the same Magistrate, he cannot dispense justice impartially and 
judicially as a judicial officer is expected to do. 

You know, Sir, that it has been a long standing complaint in India 
that judicial and executive functions are vested in one individual and there 
has been a consistent and persistent demand for their separation. This com- 
plaint has been in existence for the last 100 years or so and my Honoural)!^ 


*Speech not revised by the flonotirahlo Member. 
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friends are aware that in reply to a question put in 1927 and again repeated 
in 1928 in the House of Commons the Under Secretary of State said that 
the Government of India had been considering this question for the last 
90 years and still it has not been decided. There is no knowing when 
this desirable separation will be brought about. Therefore, it is neces- 
sary that this section should be omitted from the Criminal Procedure Code. 

I want that any person who is to be tried for a serious offence should be 
tried by a competent judicial authority. This is not only in the interest 
of those persons who are accused of the offence, but it is in the interest 
of the administration as well that the confidence of the public in the im- 
partial administration of justice should be rehabilitated. I think it is 
a matter of common knowledge that in India the people have lost a good 
deal of faith in the impartial administration of justice. It is high time, 
and especially so when the repressive laws are in full swing, that there 
should be established in India a sense of confidence in the Magistrates 
and that the orders of the Oburts should be regarded as something very 
solemn and very serious. Secondly, I do not see any reason why the 
Punjab and other provinces should be considered of an inferior status and 
why the system which is followed in other provinces should not be 
introduced in the Punjab also. Therefore, I suggest that section 3(1 
Magistrates should be done away with and the trial of these serious offences 
should be held by superior officers. 

The next section, Sir, which I propose to amend, is section 103 of the 
Criminal Procedure Code. Section 103 deals with the procedure for carry- 
ing out a search. It is laid down in that section that : 

“Before making a search, under this Chapter, the officer or other person about 
to make it shall call upon two or more respectable inhabitants of the locality in which 
the place to be searched is situate to attend and witness the search and may issue 
an order in writing to them or any of them so to do.“ 

In this section it has been provided that it shall be necessary for the officer, 
who conducts the search, to call for two respectable inhabitants of the 
locality. The reason for this, is that, in order to avoid any sort of under- 
hand dealing by the officer conducting the search, two persons of the 
locality who are respectable citizens should be present there. This is a 
very healthy provision and nobody can take exception to the spirit which 
underlies the insertion of such provisions. But the difficulty which stands 
in the way of the working of this section is that the word “locality*' has 
been interpreted in a manner which makes this section a dead letter. It 
has been held that the word “locality" does not mean the same quarter 
of the town as the place searched is situated, vide 4 Cr. L. J. page 222. 
Now, this interpretation of the word “locality" has led to this that fEc 
officer, who wants to make the search in the house of a suspect, takes two 
Lambardars or Zilladars, who, after all, are semi-Govemment officials, from 
the place wherefrom he starts and then he conducts the search. They 
sign the search list, with the result that they go into the Court and give 
evidence in support ofi whatever the searching officer says, and 

Mr. Deputy President (Mr. B. K. ShnnmukHam Chetty) : The House 
will now adjourn for Tjimch till Half Past Two. 

The Assembly then adjourned for Tjunch till Half Past Two of the Clock. 

D 
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The Assembly re-assembled after Lunch at Half Past Two of the Clock, 
Mr. Deputy President (Mr. B. K. Shanmukham Chetty) in the Chair. 


Sardar Sant Singh: Sir, before the HiGuse rose for Lunch, I was 
referring to the amendment which I propose to make in section 103 of the 
Criminal Procedure Code. My amendment aims at two things. In the 
first place, the persons who should be present at the time, when the search 
is to be carried, should belong to the vicinity where the house to be searched 
is situated and, secondly, the search list should alone be a legal evidence to 
prove the search. I will quote an authority about this object which I have 
in view. It says : 

“The provision is aimed against possible chicanery and unfair dealing on the part 
of the officers entrusted with the search-warrants and was made to ensure confidence 
that anything incriminating which may be found in premises searched shall be really 
found and shall not be what is called ^planted*.** 

This is the object of this section. The present section, worded as it is, 
has failed to achieve this object. We find that in 21 Madras, page 83, it 
has been held: 

“The word 'locality* does not mean the same quarter of the town as the place 
searched. The stress is on the word 'respectable* and not on the word 'locality*. 
Failure to call inhabitants of the locality a^ witnesses does not make a search illegal.” 

If the provisions of this section arc not strictly observed, even then, if an 
incriminating article lias been found, independent evidence for that can be 
given and, if tJic Magistrate is satisfied that the incriminating article has 
been found, lie can proceed with the case on its merits. My object is 
that such licaliliy provisions, as are enacted in this section, should be made 
really effective. To achieve that object, what I propose, is, that not only 
resjiectable persons should be called to witness the search, but also witnesses 
should come from the locality so that it should not bo easy for any official 
to plant anything in tlie premises. The working of this section, during 
my practice, has been that investigating officers, especially in excise cases, 
go to a village and take cei1:ain Lambardars and Zamindars with them; 
they make the search and discover certain articles: a list is made of the 
articles and it is signed by those persons who accompanied the investigating 
officer. The man is then brought to the place of trial where the evidence 
of these persons is recorded and the man is convicted. I may say that 
it is not at all a rare occurrence that incriminating articles were planted in 
the house and the convict is not guilty at all. In the Punjab, at any rate^ 
the impression is that excise cases are very often fabricated cases. Per- 
sons, who witness the search, accompany the investigating officer for the 
purpose of getting some reward, because in excise cases big rewards are 
offered. These rewards are a sufficient temptation to support the excise 
officer in whatever view he takes of a pai’ticular search. As the provision 
is aimed at such practices. I think the House will be justified in making 
the real object of the section effective by making the necessary changes. 

I propose two changes in this section. Firstly, that the word “locality 
should be replaced by the word “vicinity”. I have no special love for the 
word “vicinity” and if, in the Select Committee, a better word can be 
found, I will have no objection to change this word. My object, however, 
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is quite clear. The second thing that I wish to do is to add a new sub- 
section which runs thus: 

“No evidence other than the list drawn up in accordance with the provisions of this 
section shall be admitted to prove the articles discovered during the search.*’ 

This provision has become necessary on account of the ruling of the 
Full Bench in the case reported in 34 Madras, 349, in which it has been 
held : 

“When a search has been 'conducted under section 103, evidence can bo given 
regarding the things seized in the course of the search and regarding places in which 
they were respectively found other than the list which the law in the section directs 
to be drawn up containing these particulars.” 

My submission is that this interpretation of section .103 means that the 
investigating officer need not have observed the conditions laid down in 
section 1.03. 1C lie can independently prove that he found an incriminating 
tirticle, the man can be punished. This will amount to making this section 
a dead letter in the Criminal Procedure Code. Again, my object is that 
tliis section is a very healthy one and it should be made really effective and 
binding in all Uie investigations that are carried on under the Criminal 
Procedure Code. 

I now conic to the next amending section. This is section 167 of the 
Criminal Procedure Code, and it relates to the remand. The provisions 
that already exist in the Criminal Procedure Code about the grant of the 
remand are like this: a person is arrested, and he can remain in police 
custody for not more than 24 hours.. If the police think that the investiga- 
tion cannot be completed within 24 liours, they have to produce him before 
the Magistrate in order to get a remand and the maximum period of this 
further remand is fixed at 15 days. The investigating officer arrests a 
person, detains him for full 24 hours and then sends him to the nearest 
Magistrate. When he is so produced, this section requires tliat the 
Magistrate can only grant a further remand up to 15 days if he is satisfied 
that there are reasons for doing so. This is a very healthy provision that 
the Magistrate, should know the reasons why a further remand is demanded 
by the investigating Officer. But, in practice, things are not done as the 
law requires. There have been persistent oomplainta that in political cases 
and, especially, in civil disobedience cases, the Magistrate gives a remand 
without recording any reasons and without insisting on the presence of the 
accused; and sometimes remand papers are signed without reading the 
diaries and going into the papers. At other times remand has been given 
by the Magistrate going to the place wliere the accused is detained. There 
have been persistent complaints in the Press that the accused have been 
detained in unauthorised places; and, if I mistake not, the Punjab High 
Court had to interpret the Prison Act saying that tjie Lahore Fort, where 
the accused in several Conspiracy Cases were detained, was not an. autho- 
rised place where they could be detained. The Magistrates have gone 
there, seen the accused from a distance and have written an order of remand. 
This is not what the section contemplates, but that has been the practice. 
What I am aiming at is that, first of all, the remand should be given in 
the place where the Magistrate ordinarily holds his Court. This will add 
irot only dignity to the proceedings, but a sort of sublimity and solemnity 
also. 


Mr. K. Ahmed (Rajabahi Division: Muhammadan. Rural): Why? 
fin the pockets of the pleaders? 


D 2 


To 
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Sardar Sant Singli: I will come to that later on and meet your objec- 
tions. 

The proposed procedure is likely to go a long way in establishing confi- 
dence ill the administration of justice. Another advantage would be that 
the accused, by being taken before the Magistrate, will be afforded' an 
opportunity for putting his case before the Court. The section says : 

*‘The officer in charge of the police station oi* the police-officer making the investiga- 
tion if he is not below the rank of sub-inspector shall forthwith transmit to the 
nearest Magistrate a copy of the entries in the diAry hereinafter prescribed relating, 
to the case, and shall, at the same time, forward the accused to such Magistrate.'* 

Fiirtlicr on, sub-section { 2 ) says: 

'‘The Magistrate to whom an accused person is forwarded under this section may, 
whether he has or has not jurisdiction to try the case, from time to time authorise 
the detention of the accused in such custody, as such Magistrate thinks fit, for a term 
not exceeding fifteen days in the whole. If he has not jurisdiction to try the case 
or commit it for trial and considers further detention unnecessary, he may order tho^ 
accused to he forwarded to a Magistrate having such jurisdiction.** 

Then, in sub-section (5) it is laid down: 

“A Magistrate authorising under this section detention in the custody of the police 
shall record his reasons for so doing.’* 

Now, generally the reasons are not recorded. What I mean is that 
even if the reasons were recorded, no opportunity is given to the accused 
to say something against those reasons which are advanced by the investi- 
gating authority who wants the remand for a period of 15 days. How can 
the Magistrate bo in a position to judge between the investigating officer 
and the accused if only one party is heard and the otlier party is given no 
opportimiiy to be hoard in the matter. This is against the elementary 
principles of justice. The second advantage would be that if the accused 
is brought before the Magistrate, he can certainly complain of the improper 
treatment, if any, that has been meted out to him during the time that he 
has been in custody. The object of tlie remand is that if any torture or 
any improper conduct is attributed to the investigating officer in the con- 
duct of the case, the accused should be enabled to complain to the 
Magistrate not only about such improper conduct, but also of the irregulari- 
ties, if any, of the investigating officer. If the remand is given in his 
absence, how can he put his complaint before the Magistrate? Honourable 
Members of this House are aware that during the last few months there 
have appeared in the Press certain statements made in a certain Conspiracy 
Case alleging serious charges of torture against the investigating officers. 
These are due to the fact that the remand order was not taken properly in 
the first instance. If the romand orders had been taken, in accordance 
with the provisions of law, or at a place where the Court is ordinarily held, 
there would have been no such complaints; and, even if there are, the 
accused can be met by saying that he had had an opportunity of seeing 
the Magistrate and making such complaint to him at an earlier stage. 


Mr. K. Ahmed; It is just the other way round. 

Sardar Sant Singh: 1 do not follow the Honourable Member. There- 
fore the provision is aimed at doing away with this sort of injustice. The 
amendment says that the remand should be given at the place where the 
Magistrate ordinarily holds the Court; and, secondly, it should be explicitly 
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laid down in the section itself that the accused should have the right oS 
addressing the Court against the reasons for further remand and, if he 
chooses, engaging Counsel. This will meet the requirements of my friend, 
Mr. K. Ahmed, because he would like to be engaged as a criminal lawyer 
and show his ability by arguing why a remand order should not be given 
in a particular case. 

The next section which, in my opinion, requires amendment is section 
205 of the Criminal Procedure Code. 

Mr. Deputy FreBident (Mr. B. K. Shanmukham Chetty) : I do not want 
to interrupt the Honourable Member. I recognise that in the case of a 
Bill of this nature it is difficult to define what exactly is the principle ; but, 
in any case, I am afraid, at this stage the HJonourable Member is going into 
too many details. I would very much like tliat the Honourable Member 
should speak in more general terms at this stage and reserve his detailed 
remarks for a later stage of the Bill. 

Sardar Sant Singh: Very well, Sir; I will not go into details. I will 
only explain the principles which have called forth these amendments. 
Section 205 of the Criminal Procedure Code restricts the discretion of 
the Magistrate to grant exemption from personal appearance only in 
cases where summons have been issued in the first instance. There have 
been oases where Magistrates have issued warrants in the first instance 
and the person, against whom a warrant was issued, happened to be a 
pardanashin lady. An application was made for exemption from personal 
appearance at that stage of the proceedings. The Magistrate, though 
feeling inclined to help the unfortunate accused, pleaded his inability to 
do so for want of jurisdiction. The case goes up to the High Court and 
the High Court gets round this section by ordering cancellation of the 
warrant, issues summons again and then applies this section. This is, 
I think, in the interests of the Magistrates now that they should have 
full discretion when they want to exercise their discretion in dispensing 
with the personal attendance of a particular accused. 

The next section, Sir, which requires to be amended, is section 386 
of the Criminal Procedure Code, This section has created anomalies. 
The court sentences a particular accused to a fine and adds that, in case 
the fine is not paid, he will sufEer imprisonment. The person undergoes 
imprisonment, but, even then, the power of realising the fine is given to 
the Magistrate. Of course he is called upon under this section to record 
reasons for exercising that power that the fine should be realised by 
attachment and sale of moveable property. The amendment is that this 
power of the Magistrate should be taken away. It is a double hardship. 
If the Magistrate, in the first instance, thinks that the person convicted 
is rich enough to pay the fine, he need not pass an order for imprison- 
ment in default of payment of fine. He can issue a warrant and realise 
the fine, but, if he thinks that the fine is not recoverable, why give this 
power to the Magistrate and create a situation where double punishment 
may be meted out to the accused. When once he has undergone the 
imprisonment for not having paid the fine, why should the fine be recovered 
by attachment of his moveable property. 

The next section, Sir, which I want to amend is section 406 of the 
Criminal Procedure Code. This relates to the right of appeal against the 
preventive sections of the Criminal Procedure Code, viz,, sections 107 to 
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110. In the last amendment, which was undertaken, probably in 1922 
or 1923, the course of appeal was changed. Originally the appeals lay 
to the District Magistrate, but, by the amendment, the appeal was to lie* 
before the Sessions Judge. But a proviso was added that the Local 
Government might issue a notification by which they could invest the 
District Magistrate with powers to hear such appeals. What 1 understand, 
Sir, from general conversation is that, no other Local Government has 
issued such notifications except the Punjab Gfovernmont. In the Punjab, 
the Local Government has issued a notification and appeals are heard by 
District Magistrates. In most cases, it is the District Magistrate who 
initiates the proceedings under the preventive sections of the Criminal 
Procedure Code. So, the healthy provision, which was enacted in 1923, 
is not being followed in the Punjab and what I say is that this power of 
issuing notification in the local Gazette should be taken away. 

The last clause, Sir, relates to the sections relating to the hearing of 
appeals. Certain restrictions exist, Sir, in the Code. In petty cases, 
where a fine is imposed up to the limit of Hs. 50, there is no right of 
appeal and only revision lies. In case the revision is made before the 
Sessions Judge, lie has to rcconiincnd to the High Court for giving the 
redress to the person convicted in cases where he is of opinion that 
conviction is not justified. That is an anomalous position. The anomaly 
lies in this, Sir, that a Sessions Judge, who has power to upset convic- 
tions involving sentence of imprisonment up to the limit of four years 
and a limitless fine, has no powx.'r to remit a fine of Ps. 50. The reason 
for this anomaly is stated io bo that the case is a petty one. It is said 
tliat Magistrates should be vested with full powers which should be 
final. Supposing a respectable person is sentenced to 15 days imprison- 
ment. For him, 15 days is a great hardship. He cannot have any 
right of appeal under the Code. ' He may be perfectly ionocent. He 
puts in a revision application— -the Sessions Judge has no power to accept 
such revision. Ho must recommend to the High Court for setting aside 
the conviction. The Sessions Judges are very chary of making such re- 
commendation and thus the poor victim is deprived of his rightful redress. 
Cases have happened where the High Court has intervened and has upset 
the judgments of the Magistmte. not only the conviction was set aside, 
but strong remarks were made deprecating the practice of awarding non- 
appealable sentences. This section. Sir, wants to do away with all these 
inconsistencies, and to remove all those anomalies. Those are the pro- 
visions, which, I think, are necessary to be amended in the Code of 
Criminal Procedure. I tried to point out that all these provisions, if 
amended, would go to re-establish the confidence of tlie public in the 
administration of justice, and especially so. ^vhen the Statute-book has 
got very severe and repressive measures which are being administered by 
the Magistrates who exercise both the judicial and executive functions. 
It is absolutely necessary that this measure should be passed. Sir, 
I move. 

Mr. P. 0. Dutt (Madras : Nominated Official) : Sir, if I rise to speak 
on this occasion, it is not because I am enamoured of my own voice and 
should like to hear it. but because T feel that having been long con- 
nected with the administration of the Code, which is proposed to be 
amended, I ought to speak a few words on the subject. 
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At this stage we are not to discuss in detail the clauses of the Bill ; 
we are only to discuss the principle underlying the Bill. What is the 
underlying principle of the amending Bill which my Honourable friend 
wants to refer to a Select Committee? The underlying principle, I am 
sorry to say, Sir, is one of distrust of the police and of the magistracy. 
As regards the distrust of the police, we are familiar with that attitude 
among a certain section of our countrymen, but as regards the distrust of 
the Magistrate, that is a new attitude and is an attitude which should bo 
deprecated and which should not be encouraged. Here, for instance, we 
are told that the Magistrates should not be allowed to give remand to 
prisoners except in tlieir Courts. Magistrates are on duty all through 
the day, everywhere within their jurisdiction, and there is no reason what- 
ever why that duty should be discharged only inside and not outside 
their Court house. Again, we are told that the Magistrates should not 
hear appeals, but only the Sessions Judges should hear appeals in security 
cases. Well, I do not see why you cannot entrust your District Magistrate 
with this power of hearing appeals. Has there been abuse of that 
power? No instances have been mentioned, and I do not think anybody 
could say that there has been. Tt is pertinent to ask, Sir, is my Honourable 
friend's amending Bill, is his motion, opportune? I am sure^ nobody can 
reasonably say that it is. What wth our civil disobedience movement, 
wdiat with our terrorist movement, with the coming Reforms in the 
constitution of the country, I do not think that the present is the right 
time for amending an Act which is really the corner-stone of our criminal 
administration, the Criminal Procedure Code. The Reforms are imminent, 
and our constitution is going to be radically changed, and the time 
will come — and will come very soon I expect — when we shall get what 
is called Provincial Autonomy, perhaps Swaraj. Cannot my Honourable 
^ friend wait till then? Tt occurs to me that mv friends on the 

opposite side of the House will not perhaps be so very hasty 
then to amend a code which is, as I have remarked, the corner-stone of 
our criminal administration. It has happened many times in the history 
of the world and it may happen again. After the French Revolution, 
what happened? After the Russian Revolution, what happened? The 
hands of the officials were strengthened: tliey wore given more power 
than the old bureaucrats had under the ancicn regime, and I expect that 
when the time comes, when we get our Swaraj, \vhon wc get our autonomy, 
our District Magistrates and our police will get move power than they 
ever had before. 

An Honourable Member; No fear. 

Mr. P. 0. Dutt: A succession of British and Indian administrators 
have laboured long to build up an administration which, mtli all its 
defects, with all its shortcomings, is the w’onder and the admiration of 
the world. I do not say for a moment that there arc no defects in the 
British administration of this country : nothing is perfect as my friend 
behind me says. But the time will come later on, after wo have s 't our 
house in order, after wc have settled down a bit, when we may coolly 
and collectedly think over these defects and try and remedy them. As 
I have said, and as the Chair has ruled before. I got up to address the 
House not for discussing in detail the clauses of the Bill; and, on these 
general grounds, I have enumerated, T think this House should throw out 
this motion for referring the Bill to amend the Criminal Procedure Code 
to a Select Committee.- Sir, I oppose the motion. 
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Mr. K. Ahmed: Sir, I did not know that 1 had to speak on this subject 
until I heard my friend only after the luncheon hour. I never tried to 
hear him, because from time to time I hear things sometimes very absurd. 
Before luncheon hour, I never made up my mind; so I am very sorry if 
my friend will think that I neglect him; but I saw his activity was very 
great at the time he was coming into the Assembly Chamber after the 
luncheon hour. I heard from him partly what he wants to say and I at 
once wanted to give him a reply outside in the lobby, that it will not be 
for the good of the country at large. My friend wanted to say that, under 
section 103 of the Criminal Procedure Code, two witnesses of the “locality” 
should be rephiced by two witnesses of the “vicinity”. He said that they 
must be witnesses to the search. In 1923, this section 103, I believe, 
which was the old section 102 of the Criminal Procedure Code, 1898, was 
amended, and I was a member of the Assembly along with six other 
elected Members of my friend's section of the Punjab Province alone, 
besides other Members, as we have now. 


Sardar Sant Singh: Before the Englishman came? 


Mr. K. Ahmed: Long after the Englishman came in and long after 
the arrival of the Punjab re2)resentativos, Sikhs, Muhammadans and 
Hindus; it was, if I remember correctly, in the beginning of the month of 
March, 1923; and in the seat of my friend, I think, Mr. Bhai Man Singh 
was sitting and Mr. Bhai Man Singh also took part in the debate. He 
is also a Hisirict Court pleader, — may not be of Lyallpur, but of a place 
nearer to Delhi — of Ambala; and Mr. Bhai Man Singh suppoi-ted, I think, 
the provision that two independent witnesses of the locality should be 
present. “Locality” does not mean “vicinity”; respectable people of the 
vicinity may be his relatives, may be the wrong-doers, aiders and abettors 
of the theft for which the search is taking place. As the poor sub- 
inspector of police in charge of the police station will make a search and 
prepare a search list, certainly he has got a right and option to bring 
two witnesses of the locality. “Vicinity” means nearness and neighbour- 
hood. Next, my friend from the district will go before the sub -divisional 
Magistrate who is to look into the papers and probably send the case to 
the file of certain first-class Magistrate to try the accused, his client; he 
will certainly enter into the search list whether there is any authentic 
proof that this man in broad daylight or in midnight committed the 
offence in question; and two respectable people of the locality means not 
his near neighbours or relations or abettors, but some respectable people 
in the broad sense of the term, not with the narrowness of the meaning 
interpreted by my Honourable friend of the District Court. Again, in 1923, 
the late Mr. Seshagiri Ayyar w’as representing the Democratic Party, — 
a better party than probably his own party, and his owm leader was also 
a member of the Democratic Party then and probably President of the 
Party for some time, who also supported the provision, I believe. As I 
said, his scat was occupied by Mr. Bhai Man Singh, who was an advocate 
of the Punjab High Court, I understand, and a leading practitioner: we 
had the viewy’s of the libraries, not only of the Ambala district, but from 
Lyallpur and the High Court of the Punjab; and he had nothing to say 
on that score and no lawyers up till now submitted that the w'ord 
“vicinity” should be used instead of the worA “locality”. I suppose 
“locality” was in the old section 102 of the Code of 1898 also; it is 
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distinctly stated there — two independent men of the locality. Here 
is a case in u village; independent men may not bo found, and to interpret 
who is independent and who is not is again another difficulty. In the 
circumstances, the words “two respectable men of the locality** were 
adopted. That is to say, two gentlemen who were respected by the people 
of the “locality**, not of the “vicinity”. It is a very very narrow word 
that is suggested in this Bill. It is stated in the Statement of Objects 
and Keasons that sections -30 and 34 should be omitted and there should 
be something between the figures 31 and 32 — ^that, again, in order that 
the Special Magistrate may convict persons if the conviction is less than 
a death sentence: that has also been misinterpreted and it is said that 
it should be omitted. Section 103 has again been misapplied and misinter- 
preted by my friend, and, in the Statement of Objects and Reasons, again, 
he made a hopeless mistake, which should not have been done. 

Again, in clause 7, my friend says that in most cases the Magistrates 
were taken to the place where the accused were detained, and his amend- 
ment says that after the words “such Magistrate** the words “where he 
ordinarily holds his Court*’ shall be added, so that the Magistrate should 
pass an order of remand not anywhere else or at the place where the occur- 
rence has taken place but at the place where he ordinarily sits. 
The order of remand may be passed at the place where he is 
taken by the police or where the accused is detained, — v/hat is 
the harm ? The Magistrate gets an opportunity to enter into the 
testimony of respectable people, see the guilt of the person 
before him; ho can also see whether the accused has committed 
the particular offence or not ; but if, on the other hand, ho passes the order 
at the headquarters, the pleaders will be there, because my friend suggests 
that immediately after the words ‘‘this section**, in sub-section (;?), the 
words “after hearing the accused or his counsel if the accused so desires’* 
should be added, and this will give an opportunity for the accused to be 
represented by his counsel if he so desires. *Slr, “counsel** is a term which 
is not applied to that class of lawyers who generally stand surety. Is it 
for the benefit of that class that the Magistrate should pass his orders of 
remand at the headquarters? Will my Honourable friend, sitting on the 
right of the Honourable the Mover, who also comes from the Punjab, say 
that this section should be amended? Probably he will oppo:;e the 
Honourable the Mover, because the learned Magistrate must see the 
offender, hear the evidence ; he has to hear also the police, he hfls to enter 
into the details of the whole case, and so it is not necessary that the 
counsel should be heard there. But if the accused person is so rich as 
to engage a counsel frpm the Punjab or even from Calcutta, as lie says, 
he can certainly do so, because it is his pleasme. But, so far as the 
Magistrate is concerned, he is an official, he has to look to the administra- 
tion of justice, and, therefore, in the interests of justice it is very desirable 
that he must see for himself things at first hand before he passes an order 
of remand, and, so it is incumbent on him to go anywhere or to the place 
where the accused is detained. Why should he be criticised by a Member 
of this House, like my friend, the Advocate from Lyallpur, who says that 
the order of remand should be passed only at the headquarters, because 
the pleaders are there who can stand surety for the ^.ccused? What is 
the object? I interpellated my friend only a few minutes ago when he 
Was on his legs as to what were his reasons for putting forward such a 
suggestion. My learned friend sat down at once. Perhaps he wanted to 
hear reasons from me. T am very sorry, Sir, — and the reason would appear 
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to be this, that he wanted to fill the pockets of his own friends, because 
he lias not given any explanation as to why this particular section should 
be amended in the manner suggested by him. 

Then, my friend suggests that sections 205 and 386 should also be 
amended, and, in making this suggestion, I think my friend has political 
motives in his mind. I should like my friend to clear up his mind as 
a lawyer, only for the sake of justice and nothing but justice. Let us forget 
for a moment the political bias. In the absence of sufficient evidence, 
the balance should hang not partially, but impartially. How can you 
suggest to the Magistrates to administer justice in a particular way in 
these political cases? That is not fair. It is for the Magistrates to come 
to any decision that they think fit, based upon the materials placed before 
them, and to pass such orders as they consider desirable. There is no use 
of quoting one case from I. L. R. 21, Madras, page 83, or from 4, Criminal 
Law, page 390. They are all misapplied and misquoted in support of the 
proposition that is brought forward by my friend here. My friend for the 
time being is drowning himself, he will have now to plunge into the water 
and come to the shore, when he will find that he has a lot of things to do 
for the good of the country and that the administration of justice should 
be absolutely impartial. He must leave things as they are for the present. 

Mr, 0. K. Seaman (Ccntrtil Provinces : Nominated Official) : If, Sir, in 
obedience to your ruling I endeavour to trace some of the underlying 
principles running through the miscellaneous clauses of the proposal now 
before the House, I find myself in some difficulty, for the very reason that 
they deal with so many disparate subjects; but, as far as I can see, the 
principles arc two — one, as the Honourable Member on my right has said, 
distrust of Magistrates, or, I rather think, a disposition to assume that all 
Magisti’ates will always be unreasonable, and, secondly, a desire to increase 
the rigidity of the rules of procedure, and convert, what arc intended to 
bo guiflintr-lines, into bar-fetters. Both those principles, I submit, are 
misguided. Ffo far as reasonableness of Magistrates is concerned, I think, 
if they were consulted from that point of view alone, they would be 
largely disposed to agi’ce with my Honourable friend, the Mover, for, 
their personal preferences, T am sure, would prompt them to be quickly 
rid of ’svhat are known ns section 30 powers. Speaking from my own 
experience, I can say that these cases are frequently an additional burden 
to an already hard-worked District Magistrate. I think all such Magis- 
trates would he glad to be relieved of such cases, but that, after all, 
is not the point at issue. The point at issue is the administration of 
justice, and speed is an element, — one of the most important elements — 
in the administration of justice, and it will not, I think, be denied that 
disposal of the so-called section 30 cases by District Magistrates is rapid 
compared with the alternative procedure, and I cannot accept the proposi- 
tion that it conduces less to justice in effect. Again, so far as personal 
predilections are concerned, the wishes of the Judges, to whom it is pro- 
posed that these cases should be transferred, might well be considered. 
I do not know whether they wdll be prepared to thank my friend the Mover, 
for his suggestion to add this work to their already congested files. 

In his opening speech, T think the Mover referred to that old subject, 
the anomaly of a District Magistrate, who is also responsible for the law 
and order of his district, having anything to do with the judicial determina- 
tion of cases. It seems hardly necessary to point out that in these 
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80 -called section 30 cases he has nothing to do with them from the execu- 
tive point of view. The prosecution is initiated in the ordinary way by 
the prosecuting agency » that is to say, the police. Speaking again from 
my own experience, I can only say that as far as my knowledge goes, he 
never hears of the case till it comes before him in the Court and he is 
as much in a position to dispose of it in a fair and judicial manner as 
any z&essions Judge can be. Moreover, it seems to be overlooked that in 
many of these cases, the section 30 Magistrate may be somebody other than 
the District Magistrate. It seems to hJivc been assumed that the District 
Magistrate alone will exercise these powers. That, Sir, is not so in the 
province at least which I have the honour to represent in this House. In 
the district I last came from, there were three of my assistants who held 
these powers. In important districts, the heavier districts, the Deputy 
Commissioner s work is considerably relieved by these cases being given to 
experienced jissistant magistrates. 'Phe argument, therefore, of tlie anomaly 
of the executive and the judicial function being combined in one man falls 
to the ground. And the moral of that is that the real remedy is not fewer 
section 30 Magistrates, but more. 

An Honourable Member: Tlien spread tliem all over the country? 

Mr. 0. K. Seaman: Yes, everywhere. 

The alternative suggested in my Honourable friend’s proposal is ono'^ 
which, if I may say so, likely to command less confidence now than it 
would have three or four weeks ago before such publicity was given to 
certain remarks made in «‘in autlioritativo quarter upon jui*ies in some 
parts of the country. I do not think that it can be seriously contended 
that justice, real justice, will be served by the abolition of the section 
powers of Magistrates. 

Then, Sir, I need not quarrel with my Honourable friend about the 
use of the word “locality” or the word ‘‘vicinity”. I have not brought 
with me my copy of the Oxford English Dictionary to find out exactly 
the difference in the shade of meaning, but personally I should have 
thought that “vicinity” was the wider word, “locality” being on the 
spot, and “vicinity” being near the spot. However, we need not go 
into that; that no doubt could be settled later. But I should like to 
remark — again referring, if I may, to my personal experience — ^that in 
the jungly districts of the Central Provinces it is not always easy to find 
two respectable persons in ciilior the localitv or llu' vicinity of a jungle, 
for instance, where an illicit still is being conducted. 

An Honourable Member: Bespectable? 

Mr, 0. H. Seaman; Respectable or not,— probably not. In many 
cases the illicit still, as the Honourable Member may no doubt be awarei 
is frequently a co-operative institution i*un by a whole village, removed 
some distance away into the jungle, and the only persons in the “locality*-* 
or “vieinit^^” are persons flirectly interested in the conchiot of that still; 

in other cases, even where the offence is being committed in the 
Village itself, the village may consist of two or three huts and the nearest 
of the vicinity — T do not know where to draw the line for 
0 meaning of vicinity — ^may be some miles away. Therefore, the 
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attempt to make rigid what is now an implication of the section will 
defeat the whole object of the section and make it impracticable. The 
tendency which I notice in this clause and in other clauses is to make the 
Criminal Procedure Code not, as it should be, a means to an end, but 
an end in itself, a rigid ritual, something with a mumbo-jumbo magic 
virtue in it, failure to comply with which takes away all value from it. 
The High Courts have, for forty years or more, been struggling to free 
themselves from the uncomfortable implications of a strict interpreta- 
tion of the Privy Council's ruling in Subramania Aiyar's case*, reported 
in 25 Madras, I think. ! 

An Honourable Member: Yes. 

Mr. G. K. Seaman: Some more recent pronouncements have inspired 
in the minds of those of us who have to administer these criminal enact- 
ments some hope that we may achieve a greater freedom instead of a 
greater rigidity. 1 would strongly deprecate any proposal such as this, 
which would confine, cabin and restrict us in carrying out what is our 
object, — not the following of a programme or the performance of a rite, 
but the doing of justice between man and man. (Hear, hear.) As regards 
my Honourable friend's proposal to exclude a certain class of evidence 
..whicdi is otherwise porfoetly legal. J did not catcli from liim any very 
strong grounds for putting that forward, but it seems to me to be a 
revolutionary and tyrannous proposcal. That any evidence which is sound 
and can be proved by good testimony should be excluded seems to me 
to be putting not only an unfair burden on the prosecution in any parti- 
cular case, but to be a breach of the commonest and the most funda- 
mental principle of hearing both sides and deciding accordingly. 

Tn regard to tlie proposals relating to the remand of under-trial 
prisoners, I can reinforce what my Honourable friend on my right has 
said. I should like to say that I have never known a case personally 
where the accused was not produced before the Magistrate for remand.^ 
I can say I have never known of a case where remand had been applied 
for or given without the man having been produced. As to the suggestion 
that the man may have complaints to make of ill-treatment, well, Sir, 
matters, such as that, are, in my own province certainly, and I make 
no doubt, in all other provinces, dealt with under the criminal circulars 
which lay down clear instructions as to what should be done if a prisoner 
makes allegations of ill-treatment or brings other matters to the notice 
of the remanding Magistrate requiring some investigation. In fact, even 
if such instructions were not embodied in those circulars, surclv any 
Magistrate, who has any experience, has also sufficient reasonableness 
to see what the occasion demands. My Honourable friend is, I think, a 
legal practitioner, familiar with the maxim Omnia rite ao solemniter peracta 
esse prmumenda sunt: we must presume that everything has been done 
properly: there is too great a tendency to presume the onposite. It 
experience shows, as my Honourable friend's unfortunate experience seems 
to have shown him, in the Punjab at least, that Magistrates are not 
disposed to act reasonably and as the occasion demands, surely tlie 
remedy is to train the Magistrates and not to bind their hands and feet. 
More training, control and supervision — these, rather than a rigid code 
of instructions for every single contingency, are more, likely to evolve ^ 
humane agency for doing justice. 
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As regards the question of imprisonment in default of fine, I would 
remind my Honourable friend that this is not an alternative penalty but 
a means of putting pressure on the accused to pay the fine and, at 
the same time, to save the administrative machine considerable labour, 
expense and time in recovering it by coercion. And it is not as though 
it was merely a matter of penalty: the question of compensation comes 
in. That fine may not be a fine : it may be a sum ordered to be paid 
to the wronged person, i might perliaps be allowed to quote wliat was 
almost the last case I tried under section 80, where a man was convicted 
of a wanton and grievous oftence against a young girl. Without presuming 
to put any monetary value or price upon what she suffered, I did think 
it proper to order that she should be paid compensation out of the fine. 

I cannot think that there was anything in principle that could be said 
against putting pressure on the accused and ensuring that that sum should 
be paid, and I have not ceased to regret since that those efforts were 
infructuous. 1 cannot feel that justice has been fully done in that case, 
because the fine has not been recovered. 

My Honourable friend has assumed that security cases will always be 
initiated by the District Magistrate. That may be so in the Punjab — 

I cannot say — ^but, again, if I may speak for my province, I can say 
that frequently, i think i might say generally, it is not so. The sub- 
divisional system is in force and Chapter VIII of the Criminal Procedure 
Code empowers Sub-Divisional Magistrates tc initiate security proceedings 
and that, Sir, is usually done. The suggestion, therefore, that the 
District Magistrate should be disqualified from hearing appeals in such 
matters falls to the ground. But even if it were 'not so, — even if the 
District Magistrate has in the first instance sanctioned these proceedings 
being initiated, surely that commits him to nothing. Surely an officer of 
the experience and standing of a District Magistrate is able to take on 
unbiassed and unprejudiced view of the case when it comes before Jnim 
in appeal. Because he was satisfied that there was a primA facie case 
for investigation, that does not bind him in any way to a final view that 
the respondent is a person to be bound over. He is perfectly capable of 
taking a dispassionate view when all the evidence on both sides is before 
him. I do not think that this proposal is one that has any urgency or 
necessity behind it. 

And, finally, as regards these proposals regarding appeal. Behind the 
Code, as it now stands, there is a very definite principle — ^the principle of 
reducing congestion of work, making sure that the time of superior and 
hard-worked Courts shall not be taken up with petty matters.^ That, 
Sir, I submit, is a very salutary principle — a principle that might well 
be extended rather than restricted in the way my Honourable frienict 
proposes. The effect of clause 11, if it is passed into law, would simply: 
be to increase congestion in the upper Courts already over-worked — and 
congestion not with important matters, but with trivial cases where, 
even if a mistake has been made, no great harm has been done. I am 
often tempted to feel that if there were no appeals at all in any kind of 
case, the sum total of injustice done under human error would be no 
greater than it is at present. That may be rather an extreme view, but, 
at least. Sir, it cannot be contended seriously that every petty matter 
must go through a series of Courts wliose business and proper function 
is to attend to matters of greater importance. 

So, Sir, I would repeat what I began by saying— that^ the general 
principle of my friend’s Bill seems to be to increase rigidity and to 
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proceed upon the false assumption that all Magistrates will be unreason- 
able. I submit, Sir, that both those principles are incorrect and 
Bill should, therefore, be opposed. 

Mr. Jagan Nath Aggarwal (Jullundur Division : Non-Muhammadan) : 
Sir, in deference to .voiir ruling that wc must discuss the principle of the 
Bill, I shall try my best to discover a principle and I am glad that I have 
discovered one. Wc have been treated to speeches on this section 30 and 
some other sections of the Criminal Procedure Code by gentlemen, white 
a,nd brown, who have dealt with these sections and have administered these 
provisions and perhaps it would have been better if other people had 
showered encomiums upon those who administered them. They have 
chosen to do it themselves and, therefore, it is time that the other side 
was also put before the House. We have been told that section 30 is an 
admirable provision of law leading to rapidity of decision and to speedy 
justice. If it came from an Indian, T might tolerate it, but, coming aS 
it did from an Englishman, I shall examine the proposition a little more 
seriously. 

Mr. K. Aluned: Why this distinction? 

Mr. Jagan Nath Aggarwal: I shall presently tell my friend, Mr. Kabeer- 
ud-Din Ahmed, in particular. I see that the Home Member is leaving 
the House and so I shall reserve a part of my remarks till he returns. 
The point of this section 30 is that in certain provinces and in certain 
tracts of provinces, which are 'imfortunatiely known as non-regulation 
• provinces and which are looked upon as fit for this kind of jurisdiction, 
certain Magistrates, inclufling the District Magistrate, have got the power 
of awarding sentences u]) to seven years' imprisonment. Short of death 
anrr transportalion. they can inflict any sentence up to seven years' 
imprisonment. Now, Sir, if that is a good rule, why does not Mr. K. 
Ahmed stand up and say that he wants ib for Bengal. Why does not 
i^fr. Bamaswami Mudaliar get up and say “We want it for Madras'*. 
Why does not Mr. Anklesaria get up and say “We want it for Bombay". 
It is very well and convenient for gentlemen like Mr. K. Ahmed to mutter 
something inaudible to this part of the House and say “Oh, it is very 
convenient", because it docs not hurt him at all. It does not affect 
him. 

Diwan Bahadur A. Bamaswami Mudaliar (Madras City: Non-Muham- 
madan Urban) : But I did not mutter anything at all. 

Mr. Jagan Nath Aggarwal: I was speaking of Mr. K. Ahmed in 
particular. It does not affect him. He knows nothing about it. Ho 
has inflicted it on us and he goes on merrily thinking that something 
good has been done. 

Now, let me just go into this matter of the provinces which have 
been treated in this extraordinary manner among which my province 
unfortunately comes first: 

“In the territorie.q respectively administered by the Lieutenant-Governors of the 
Punjab and Burma and the Chief Commissioners of Oudh, the Central Provinces, 
Coorcr and Aesam. in Sind, and in other parts the other provinces in which there 
are Deputy Commissioners or Assistant Commi.^sioners, the Local Government may, 
notwithstanding aT»vth’n{r cemtained in seriirm 29, invest the District 'M’ag:istrate or any 
Magistrate of the first class, with power to try as a Magistrate all offences hot punish- 
able with death.’* 
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Well, Sir, at the first blush I will say that these appear to be untouch- 
able provinces — hopeless tracts of the country I I aSk, why this ring of 
inferiority about them? Whatever is good anywhere else — for Madras, 
Bombay and Bengal — is good for the Punjab and the other provinces. 
For these tracts you say there shall be section 30 Magistrates. Why? 
They are not hopelessly untouchable provinces! 


Mr. K. Ahmed: Yesterday you contended that you were martial and 
very strong! 

Mr. Jagan Nath Aggarwal: Then, for that reason, we should have 
different treatment? Has a martial race got to be treated in this differ- 
ential manner? The first point then is that there is a ring of inferiority, 
a relic of the old days when there came to be this distinction between 
regulation and non-regulation provinces. What is the justification for it 
now? To tell us that “we have thus administered this section well" 
is neither here nor there. Even in the worst administrative system there 
will be some good, and that is no argument. Then the principle under- 
lying it is that there must be uniformity of laws in this country and 
from 4hat point of view there is no justification for this section. Coming 
to the criticism that this section is useful in dealing out speedy and 
sharp justice, — coming from an Englishman that looks strange. Sir, if 
speedy and fast justice is good, it should be good for the whole of India. 

Mr. K. Ahmed: But you are a particularly strong people. 

Mr. Jagan Nath Aggarwal: I am coming to that. Now, if it is good 
anywhere, it should be good for the whole country. Why have not the 
other provinces adopted it? Why has not the Home Member moved that 
this provision shall apply to the whole country? Let us now go further. 
We remember that sometime back in 1923, there was a Bill dealing* 
with racial discrimination which was passed and the Criminal Procedure 
Code was altered, and one of the pointa taken was that the trial of 
Englishmen in India and Indians should be the same. What was the 
point? An Indian can be tried for any offence except murder by a 
Magistrate. In other provinces he can be tried without any jury except- 
ing in certain ca&os with assessors. 

Mr. E. Ahmed: No, no. Tried by his own jury. 

Mr. Jagan Nath Aggarwal: I am coming to that. Well, Sir, this is 
so far a 9 Indians were concerned. An Englishman has got the sacred 
I’ight of trial by a jury and that is very lengthy. In this connection, 
let us recall the days of the llbert Bill agitation when Englishmen fought 
hard for that system of trial by a jury. Now, nobody could then say, 
“No, there shall not be &uch a system, we must have speedy trial, do 
not ask for any jury or assessor of any kind". ^ Very well, then, unless 
Englishmen are now prepared to forgo the right of trial by jury and 
hj be tried even by Magistrates of their own colour, but' without jury, 
sneh a contention in the present case comes with very bad grace. The 
point here is one of principle. Are you going to allow the trial of serioua 
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offences involving sentences up to seven years' imprisonment to the 
unfettered discretion of an individual? 

[At this stagq, Mr. Deputy President (Mr. E. K. Shanmukham Chetty)- 
vacated the Chair which was occupied by Sir Hari Singh Gout.] 

The point underlying it is that the District Magistrate or section 80 
Magistrates are finally to try cases which ordinarily should go up 
ultimately to a Sessions Judge. If you are in any case going to perpe- 
tuate that, have it, I say, with the aid of assessors. But there is a 
point of distinction between the two, — in the one case the District 
Magistrate or those working under his orders are more amenable to police 
influence than the Sessions or the Assistant Sessions Judge. My friends 
opposite may be Sessions Judges or Assistant Sessions Judges. We give 
them credit for this, that their administration of justice will command 
a greater confidence and will inspire a greater confidence in the minds 
of the accused. Therefore, Sir, my point is that if you leave these things 
to be conducted by Magistrates under the District Magistrate or by the 
District Magis^trate himself, they have greater opportunities of being 
influenced by police considerations or by executive considerations than 
the Sessions Judgesi, and that is a point which isi respected by everyone. 
Therefore, Sir, I say that from this point of view the amendment 
proposed by my friend is a very modest measure tending towards equality 
of justice in all provinces, and the contrary arguments do not convince 
anybody apart from the argument advanced that this system has done 
well in practice. That is not the question. The point is one of principle 
and I do not see how anything that Mr. K. Ahmed may have suggested 
to the House may have altered the fact that for certain provinces only 
this extraordinary provision exists and it is time that siuch an enactment 
should be done away with. 

Mr. K. Ahmed: Will you read the Statement of Objects and Eeasona 
appended to the Bill which became law for these tractai? 

Mr. Jagan Nath Aggarwal: What is the reason? Simply that other- 
wise it would take a lot of time. But, then, you can rule that if the 
number of crimes in certain areas goes up by leaps and bounds and 
beyond a reasonable percentage, thiy system may be in vogue by way 
of a punitive measure, but then that should be only by way of a punish- 
ment for certain things done, .and it should not be sought to be justified 
by past events of history. Therefore, the principle underlying this pai^ 
of the Bill is that you should have uniformity of lawa, and unless some- 
thing happens which can justify certain provinces being dealt with in a 
different manner, the administration of justice should be uniform. 

Mr. K. Ahmed: But are they uniform .people? 

Mr. Jagan Nath Aggarwal: T need not say anything more, Sir. My 
friend knowsi that he certainly ig not uniform. (Laughter.) He knows 
it, and we know it to our cost Bow law and order has got to be kept 
in his province, thanks to the doings of men like him. Sir, so far as 
the other provisions of this Bill are concerned, it isi unfortunate that fio 
many provisions JiaVe beeii lumped together fn one Bill. I KaM® 
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serious quarrel with the provision differentiating between “vicinity*' and 
* 'locality**. My friend drew attention to there being readymade witnesaea 
of a certain class, in which case the search lacks the element of trust- 
worthiness. You want intelligent, trustworthy evidence to bear out the 
fact that certain things were found from a certain locality, in order to 
put it beyond doubt. 

Then,, Sir, there are other important questions involved in section 167, 
sub-section (7). One of the points rny Honourable friend’s amendment 
deals with is that this practice of remands at all kinds of inconvenient 
hours and without having the accused before the Magistrate or his pleader 
should be done away with. 

Sir, there is a distinct point about this. Why should anybody go and 
say that it is a distrust of the magistracy. There is no distrust of the 
magistracy; it is the proper way of doing things. Look at certain pro- 
visions of the Evidence Act. In section 25, it is said that any confession 
made before a police officer shall not be produced in the Court. The 
Evidence Act starts with a distrust of the police. (Interruption by Mr. 
K. Ahmed). I am afraid, my friend has forgotten the Evidence Act and 
I shall have to make a present of it to him. My friend ought to know 
that no confession made before a police officer can be produced before a 
Court of Law. 

Mr. K. Ahmed: Advocacy will not pay, Sir. 

Mr. Jagan Nath Aggarwal: I am not prepared to give way to my 
friend. If he w^ants to make any constructive suggestion, I am prepared 
to listen to him, but I cannot help him if he mak^s these meaningless inter- 
ruptions. The point underlying this section is that the Magistrate at 
present is at liberty to give an order at 12 o*cloek in the night sitting 
quietly at his house and he can do so without the accused or his pleader 
being present. It has so happened that in certain cases a remand has 
been granted by a Court in the district of Lahore, when the period is going 
to expire by the Courts of the districts of Amritsar or Lyallpur. This kind 
of business has been going on for months and months, because the case was 
being taken up in various districts. This proposition is a very serious 
one. It is not a matter of the distrust of this man or that man. Surely 
the provisions of the Criminal Procedure Code are not so sacred as to be 
above any improvement. That is a proposition which has on many occa- 
sions been set right by moving the High Courts for a writ of habeas corpus. 
My friends forget that such occasions have arisen in the trial of cases of 
a political n.ature. 1 do not see what objection there can be if we ask 
that the remand shall be given by the Magistrate at the place where he 
ordinarily sits which would mean the place where he is working in Court 
hours. Where is the difficulty about it? We are told : You cannot go 
into an out of the Tvay place and do this and that. Sir, this is not a very 
suspicious looking amendment. It only asks that a Magistrate will grant 
a remand only in his office hours. The real essence of a trial is that it 
should be conducted in the open Court where everybody has access to it. 
T do not think there is anything to be said against it. The other thing 
is that the remand should be given in the presence of the accused or his 
pleader. This, too, is quite harmless and I hope Government will accept 
it. 

The amendment to section 205 is a formal one and I need not dwell 
upon it. 

M 
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Clause 9 raises a question of principle and a good deal can be said on 
both sides. If a man has suffered imprisonment, shall you make him pay 
the fine also? He has already suffered in body and if, afterwards, it is 

found that the man is able to pay his fine, you cannot ask him to pay. 

If he was able to pay, why did you not mjikc him pay in the first 

instance? The object of the State should be not to keep people in the 

jail for a day longer than it can help it. It is from that point of view 
that the amendment is moved. 1 do not know, Sir, whether I should take 
more time of the House, but I would like to submit that there are several 
provisions in the Bill which have great merit about them and I commend 
them to the acceptance of the House. 

Mr. O. S. DuU (Bengal : Nominated Official) : I am sorry. Sir, that 
the first non-official Bill that I have the misfortune to oppose should be 
that of my dear friend, Sardar Sant Singh. But, from my personal 
experience of the working of the Criminal Procedure Code, I find the pro- 
visions of this Bill to be of such an untenable character that I feel that I 
have no option but to oppose it. I have been at gome pains, Sir, 
to find out the principles underlying the various clauses of this Bill as 
this is a stage at w'hich it is the duty of this House to discuss the prin- 
ciples and not the details. I confess that I have had considerable difficulty 
in discerning the princi])los. My Honourable friend, Mr. Aggarwal, has 
admitted that he also feels a similar difficulty. T take it, however, that 
the one main principle that underlies this Bill is that ray Honourable 
friend, Sardar Sant fiingh, is verv anxious to bring in certain amendments 
to the Code of Criminal Procedure and that he wants to do so at the 
earliest possible moment although it is evident that ho has not given full 
consiidoration to the is.sucs involved in his proposals. 

Now, Sir, as one of the previous speakers has pointed out, one ought 
to exercise great (u’rcunispection before making suggestions for changes in an 
enactment of the magnitude and importance of the Code of Criminal Pro- 
cedure which forms the foundation of the Law of Criminal Procedure in this 
country. The principle that the Governtnent follow when a zealous officer 
sends up a sheaf of proposed amendments is to bring home to the officer the 
fact that, before bringing forward amendments to such a Code, one must 
give serious consideration to all its aspects. The Bill before us, Sir, trans- 
gresses this principle as I shall presently show. Tjet us first consider the 
proposed repeal of sections 30 and 34. There are certain areas in which 
the ordinary procedure of trial of serious cases by Sessions Judges is dispens- 
ed with and the Local Government hapn been authorised to empower District 
Magistrates and certain First Class Magistrates to exercise the power of 
Sessions Judges in these restricted areas. What is the principle underlying 
this? The principle is not that the Local Government wants to exclude 
the jurisdiction of the Sessions Judges from areas which ought to have 
trial by Sessions Judges. It is just the opposite. The Local Government' 
is allowed discretion to exclude areas which are not fit to have 
trials by Sessions Judges owing to their being not sufficiently 
developed from the point of view of education and from the point of 
view of availabilitv of the necessary legal help. And, T think, it will he 
admitted by the Honourable the Mover and those who are of his point 
of view that there are certain areas like the Chittagong Hill Tracts nnn 
certain areas in Assam where education is not sufficiently developed and 
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where legal help is not sufficiently available to make those areas fit for the 
applicability of trial by Sessions Judges; and, it is in the interest of the 
accused and in the interest of administration of justice, and not in order to 
deprive the accused of the privilege of trial by Sessions Judges, that this 
salutary provision has been inserted in the Code. It will be a pity if this 
provision is taken, away from the Code. It is only an enabling provision. Ii| 
is not compulsory on the Local Government tx> dispense with trials by 
Sessions Judges in those areas even after they have been sufficiently ad- 
vanced. My Honourable friend who moved this Bill proceeds on the assump- 
tion that the Magistrates who have dealt with cases in those areas have 
failed to deal properly with them. In the Statement of Objects and 
Beasons he says : 

most cases the^ Magistrates in their zeal to show, what they tehn good disponl, 
tinrriodly proceed with the trial with the result that a cool and calm oonaidmtioa of 
ihe facta of the case is not possible/* and so on. 

This is a very serious charge, Sir, to level against “most Magistrates’*. I 
do not think my Honourable friend has any reasonable foundation on 
which to base a charge like this. Has he got any decisions of High Courts 
to support him? 

Mr. Lalchand Navalrai (Sind : Non-Muhammadan Bural) : Does not the 
Honourable Member know that very often there are transfer applications 
made on that ground alone? 

Mr, G. S. Dutt: My Honourable friend knows well that transfer appli- 
cations Jire frequently made against Sessions Judges too, and not merely 
against Magistrates. And even cases decided by High Courts are often 
uf)set. 8ir, it is only human to be fallible, and Magistrates do not claim 
infallibility as a class; but to go to the other extreme and accuse “most 
Miigistrates “ of proceeding to show good disposal by hurrying on “without 
cool and calm consideration” is wholly unfair and unreasonable. And yet 
that is the reason which underlies this amendment. T could understand 
it if my friend had said that these areas w^ere properly developed and 
advanced now. My Honourable friend, Mr. Aggarw^al, appears to have 
been cut to the quick because the Punjab is included ip the list of back- 
ward areas. We know the Punjab has made great strides of late and 
Punjabis now regard themselves as a very forward people, which they are 
no doubt getting in many respects. But my Honourable friend, the 
Mover, does not go on that basis. One could understand him if he had 
said that these areas have now become politically and educationally deve- 
loped, that there are now facilities for trial by Sessions Judges and for 
obtaining legal help and, therefore, these provisions arc out of date with 
regard to those particular areas and so they should be excluded from the 
operation of this section, But that is not the standpoint of the Honourable 
the Mover. He wants to do away with the whole section, merely because 
he thinks Magistrates are not to he trusted with the trial of cases. Well, 
Sir, if you cannot trust your Magistrates to try cases fairly and equitably, 
then, on this principle, you should do awav witn the whole Criminal Pro- 
cedure Code. That is not, T submit, Sir, the wav to attack a provision of 
a Code, particularlv a provision like section 30 which was enacted on very 
definite grounds which my Honourable friend has not even touched upon 
in his Statement of Objects and Beasons. 

B 2 
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Sardar Sant Singh I do not want to interrupt my Honourable friend^ 
but I should like to tell him one incident which will probably bring light 


Ur. Ohaiiman (Sir Hari Singh Gour) : Order, order; the Honourable 
Member can reserve that for his reply. 

Mr. O. S. Dutt: The first i^rovince mentioned in section 30 is the 
Jhinjab. In the edition of the Code published by Government I find a foot- 
note which says : 

**These territories included, at the time the Code was passed,, the territories which 
now form the North-West Frontier Province.” 

The implication is clear that it was not the whole of the Punjab which 
was meant to be excluded ordinarily from the jurisdictiori of Sessions Judges, 
but certain backward areas in the Punjab frontier which were undeveloped. 
Those areas have also become more advanced now and they now constitute 
a Governor’s province; and, 1 daresay, as soon as it can be shown that 
circumstances justify it, the Local Government will allow trial by Sessions 
Judges there too. I come from the province of! Assam myself, T belong 
trj the district of Sylhet and there is a Sessions Judge there. Thus the 
whole of Assam is not excluded from this privilege of trial by Sessions 
Judges. My Honourable friend said that accused persons charged with 
serious offences were not satisfied w'ith trial by Magistrates in, the areas 
in question, but lie has not shown any authority or statistics on this 
point in his Statement of Objects and Reasons or in his speech. And 
he will, T hope, pardon me if T say that h© has failed to grasp the principle 
on which this section was enacted. If he thinks that the Punjab has 
outgrown this section, his proper procedure is not to repenl the section 
itself, but to move an amendment asking for the removal of the word 
‘‘Punjab’* from this section. But one is inclined to suspect that the 
object of my Honourable friend is to have an increase in the number of 
Sessions Judges. Section. 30 of the Code not only ensures speedy trial 
in serious cases in backward areas, but it also conduces to a great deal 
of economy by reducing th© number of Sessions Judges in backward tracts. 
I do not deny for a moment. Sir, that Sessions Judges are able to give 
better justice in serious cases than District Magistrates. But, as I have 
alread.v shown, it will he a waste of public nionev to provide Sessions 
Courts for areas which arc not sufficiently developed to deserve trial by 
Sessions Judges. If my Honourable friend ^s principle is that wo ougTii 
to have more officers of the standing of Sessions Judges, then this is 
obviously not the time, when we are havincr retrenchment in all -din'ctions, 
to come in with an amendment for an increac;ed nnmher of Sessions Jiid^res 
for areas where their services are not really called for. 

We now come to section 103. In dealing with the ])rinciple upon 
which the amendment, is based, the Honourable the Mover objects to the 
word “locality” and he wants to replace it by the word “vicinity^ 
Section 103 (1), with my Honourable friend's proposed amendment will 
rea<l thus: 

“Before making a search under this Chapter, the officer or other person 
make it shall call upon two or more respectable inhabitants of the vicinity in whlcn 
the place to he searched is sitnate to attmd” etc. 
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Well, I have always understood the word “vicinity" to be a relative 
expression. My knowledge of English nmy be very limited, but it 
appears to me that unless you refer expressly to some object or i)lace in 
the vicinity of which a place is situate, the word “vicinity" has no mean- 
ing wdiatever. You cannot say "1 am sitting in a vicinity", but you 
may say “1 am sitting in a place in the vicinity of something else". 
My Honourable friend, T think, had some sort of uncomfortable 
feeling that the word "vicinity" was not quite appropriate ainl 
so he said in his speecli ihal. if the word “vicinity" was not suitable, 
vvlien tlie Bill goes to Select Committee, they might change it. But it is 
obviously not oy)en to an Honourable Member to propose an amendment 
to an Act in admittedly inappropriate terms and then to leave it l.o the 
Select Committee to supply the correct amendment. The meaning of the 
word “locality" is perfoctly simple. Ft moans a local area in which a 
hous(‘ to be searched is situate. The connotation of the local area inton- 
iionally l.oft elastic, beeaiise this would vary according to tlie circum- 
stances of particular cases. You might have one house- in the middle of a 
field. There irught b(^ a dacoity committed in that house, hut there 
might be no houses within two miles of tliat field. In that case "vicinity" 
will have no meaning. Whereas "locality" or “local area" would include 
the nearest village two miles away. Let us consider for a moment what 
is the real iirinciplo underlying this sectiou. When the Legislature 
enacted this section, what it had in mind was that the police officer, 
when lie goes lo make a search, should not take a man, say, from his 
fcliana or from his headquarters or from some other place which may be, 
say, 20 miles off. Therefore, the word “locality** is used. The witnesses, 
must he men from th(' local ar(?a. The local area may be an area of two 
yards, 20 yards, one mile, two miles or five miles radius. That will depend 
cn the circumstances. Tf you go to search the locality of a criminal tribe 
and if von have to soloed vour witncss<*s from tin* "vicinity" only, then 
you will have men of that criminal tribe alone, but you would not have 
independent witnesses from there at all. Tt is obvious that, you must 
leave some discretion to the* officer in charge to take two respectable and 
tnistworthy men from the local area wlierc tlu* bouse is situate and not 
tie up his hand by requiring that the "witnosses must come from the 
neighbouring houses alone. Tt is obvious. Sir, that if my Honourable 
friend's suggestions were adopted, there would be great difficulty in the 
administration of the law. 

Then, Sir, my Honourable friend, in his Statement of Objects and 
Leasons, makes the following statement : 

“Thi.s has led to the view that failure to call inhabitants of the local' ty as witnesses 

does not make a search illegal”, 

and he quotes 21 Madras 83 in the support of this view. Well, Sir, 1 have 
got 21 Madras in my hand, and 1 fail to find any warranty for the above 
statement. This is what the ruling reported in 21 Madras says 

Mr, Ghairman (Sir Hari Singh Gour); Order, order. The Honourable 
Member might leave 21 Madras alone -and deal with the principle of the 

Bill. 

Mr. O. S. Dutt: The ruling reported in 21 Madras does not justify 
the view put forward by the Honourable the Mover about locality in 
his Stjitement of Objects and Eeasons. Tn this ruling the Honourable 
Judges have not, as represented by my Honourable friend, held tliat 
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failures to call inhabitants of the locality as witnesses does not make a 
search illegal. Tliey have only held that such failure does not necessarily 
expose the conduct of the police to suspicion or render the evidence of 
the search inadmissible — which is quite a different matter. This is what 
the judgment says: 

“Section 103, Criminal Procedure Code, requirics the officer alK)ut to make a search 
to call upon two or more respectable inhabitants of the locality in which the place of 
the search is' situate to attend and witness the search. There is nothing in that or in 
Jiny other section of the Code to justify the notion that the required witnesses are 
to be selected by any person other than the officer conducting the search; Assuming 
what is by no means clear that the witnesses to the search of the first and second 
prisoners’ houses were not inhabitants of the locality, we do not think that that circums- 
tance must necessarily expose the conduct of the police to suspicion, or render the 
evidence of the search inadmissible.” 

It its thus (piitf clear that this does not bear out my Honourable friend’s 
statement iti the Statement of Objects and lleasons. This disposes 
of that portion of his argument. 

Then, again, my Honourable friend says in the Statement of Objects 
and Eoasons that the principle upon which he attacks this section is 
that — 

“anything incriminating which may be found in the premises searched shall really 
be found niid shall not be planted”. 

T do not sec, Sir, how tlie amendment which lie proposes makes it any 
the jnore, certain that anything incriminating which may be found in the 
premises shall really bo found and not planted. He further says : 

“The present amendment is intended to invalidate llie search if not conducted 
strictly in accordance with the provisions of this section.” 

Surely, if the search is not conducted in accordance with the provi- 
sions of section 103, it is invalid under the present law .... 

Sardar Sant Singh: Under the present law it is not. There is a Full 
Bencli case, 34 Madras 349 — when a search has been conducted under 
section 103, evidence can be given regarding the things seized in the course 
of the search and regarding places, in which they were respectively found, 
other than the list which the law in the section directs to be drawn up 
containiing these particulars. , 

Mr. O. S. Dutt: That is quite a different matter. In any case, my 
Honourable fri(nid has not mentioned that in the Statement of Objects 
and Treasons; he lias only mentioned 4 Cr. L. J. This is something else. 
Apparently ho has found that what he has quoted in the Statement of 
Objects and Hensons docs not support him and ho is, therefore, now 
turning to something else 

Mr. Lalchand Navalrai : Can he not go beyond it? 

Mi. O. S. Dutt*. He cannot expect me to anticipate what he has not 
stated. Then, as an Honourable Member on this side has pointed 
my Honourable friend the Mover, has not given any reason in support 
of his proposal to add a new sub-section to section 103. 

[At this stage, Mr. Deputy President (Mr. E. K. Shanmukham Chetty 

resumed the Chair.] 
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I submit, that not only has he adduced no reason in support of this pro- 
posal, but the proposal itsolf is of such an extraordinary nature that I find 
it difficult to understand it. What was at the back of his mind when he 
proposes this amendment to add a new sub-soclioii, namely, tliat “no 
evidence other than the list drawn up in accordance with the provision of 
this section shall be admitted to prove the articles discovered during the 
search *? What is meant by “proving the articles’ I suppose he means 
proving the discovery of the articles. Bui supposing that not merely the 
two witnesses tjikcn by the police officer, but the people of the whole 
village turn up and, among them, there are respectable people, like the 
Union Board President or a Commissioner of a Municipality or the Presi- 
dent of the District Board, are they to be excluded, because they are not 
in the list? Nothing but the list, says my friend: no evidence other than 
the list shall be admitted : therefore, not even the witnesses who have 
attested the list can be allowed to give evidence to prove the discovery 
of the articles. That is clear from the Language of this amendment. But, 
even assuming these two witncssi^s are not excluded, why should other wit- 
nesses be excluded ? There may be better witnesses present than those whom 
the police officer has brought with him. My TTonourable friend himself may 
turn up : if there is a theft in his village, he might turn up when the house 
of the thief is being searched. Are ’wc to exclude him from the list of 
witnesses, because of this provision? I submit, Sir, that it will reduce 
the whole thing to an absurdity. Take for instance, again, a case where 
a cow is stolen and the owner finds it in the accused’s house and takes a 
police officer along with the witnesses, is that man also to be excluded to 
prove the fact that he found his own cow there?' The fact is, Sir, my 
Honourable friend has rushed to amend the section in the manner proposed 
without sufficient thought, if he will pardon my saying so. 

We come now to the next proposal and that is with reference to section 
167 where there is an application for a further remand to police custody. 
Here also 1 find it diffi(*ult to understand the principle upon which the 
amendment is biised. My Honourable friend seems to think there is a 
sort of magical potency attached to the place whore the Magistrate 
usually holds his Comt. No doubt the place is sanctified by the presence 
of pleaders and barristers ; but surely the whole importance lies in the pro- 
cedure, not in the pLace. His complaint is that when an accused is sent 
up, the Magistrate docs not often record his statement, does not even see 
him. 1 entirely agree with my Honourable friend that if any Magistrate was 
guilty of such omission, he would be quite unjustified and it would be an 
abuse of the law. But what is the sanctity or potency attached to the 
place where the Magistrate usua% holds his Court? If a Magistrate is 
irresponsible, be can be j\ist as irresponsible in the place where he usually 
holds his Court: he may not have the accused brought before him even 
there. It sometimes does happen in ordinary cases in the course of trial 
that on a particular date of licaring, when the police ask for a remand, 
the accused remain in the hajat. It may be that the witnesses are not 
ready and the Magistrate passes an order although the accused are not 
brought before him in person. There is no miscarriage of justice there. 
But T agree entirely with the Honourable Mcmhf'r that eases where a 
remand to police custody is asked for stand on an eniirely different 
footing — and that, before an order of remand to police custody is made 
the Magistrate ought to have the ac'ciised before him in person. But if 
the Magistrate is so irresponsible as not to do that, he would not be rendered 
more responsible merely by the fact that he happens to be sitting at his 
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Court room and not in his house. Then, again, supposing the prescribed 
time under the law — 24 hours — expires at midnight as it often happens : 
the poor Magistrates are knocked up at unearthly hours by the police who 
say “Here is a man wliom we want to be leinauded”. Does the Honour- 
able Member want the Magistrate to go and sit in his Court at midnight 
and pass a remand order? Would there be any special virtue in thfit? 

Sardar Sant Singh: Mv Honourable friend forgets that 24 hours is the 
maximum limit granted to the investigating ohieer : ho can come up within 
five or six hours. 

Mr. G. S. Dutt: T am merely giving an illustration of what may often 
happen and then the whole thing will be reduced to an absurdity by having 
a rigid rule like ilie one he propose s, ft is easy to draft an amendment of 
a law by taking ])aper and pen while one is sitting in a room in a town and 
one is apt to ignore or lose sight of grim realities. I would remind my 
Honourable friend that we are here dealing with eases which occur in the 
mufassil, miles and miles away: the accused might be miles away from the 
Magistrate ; the police might be miles away ; they send a man to the 
Magistrate from a far off place; the prescribed time expires, it might be 
at midnight, it might be on a Sunday or a holiday. My Honourable friend 
wants to make it compiilsorv in every such case, when an accuiscd is pro- 
duced for remand, that it docs not matter where the Magistrate' may be at 
the time, ho should run to the place where he usually holds his Court, and 
sit there and pass the order. The place where the Court room 
is may he near or it may he far. tt mav be a holiday when the 
Court room is quite deserted ; or it mav be in the middle of the 
night. TTiat does not matter: the Magistrate should bo compelled 
to go and sit in the Court room and there pass his orders ! Per- 
haps my friend is thinking that the mere fact of sitting in the Court room 
would change the character of the Magistrate. That is not what would 
happen. As T have said, if the Magistrate was so disposed he could do in 
his Court room exactlv what he would do in his house. My Honourable 
friend further says that the accused must be actually produced before 
the Magistrate'. That is a different thing and there T am at one with my 
Honourable friend. But what is the particular virtue in the Magistrate 
having necessarily to go to the place where he holds his Court? You may 
make the law as definite as you like, but, after having done that, you must 
trust your Magistrate; if you cannot trust him, then yon may as well 
scrap the whole of the Criminal Procedure Code . . . 

Sardar Sant Singh: Trust the Magistrate and have the law definite: 
that is exactly my proposition. 

Mr. G. S. Dutt : T can. understand my Honourable friend’s proposal that 
the Magistrate must hoar the accused: that is quite intelligible; it can be 
carried out and it is practicable a.nd reasonable: and, if a Magistrate docs 
not do so, he can be penalised, he can be brought to book by the superior 
Courts; but to compel liim to go to an empty Court room, cither in the 
middle of the night or on a holiday, is, it seems to me, to do a thing 
which has no rhyme nor reason behind it. Ro, T say. Sir, there is nO 
.reasonable principle upon which this Bill is based .... 

Mr. Ahmed: He should withdraw the Bill. 
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Mr. G. S. Dutt: Then, again, tny friend suggests the addition of these 
words — “after hearing the accused or his counsel if the accused so desires “ 
after the words “this section Well, Sir, I certainly think that the 
Magistrate ought to hear the accused if tlie accused wishes to be heard, 
and I take it, Sir, that under the present law there is no bar to it. There 
have been numerous cases when the accused were taken before Magistrates 
and there they made certain allegations. We know of cases even in connection 
with the civil disobedience movement, — and my friend knows of them, — 
both in his own province or outside it, — where the accused were taken 
before a Magistrate where they made allegations, and the Magistrate made 
inquiries. There have been many such reported cases and some of the 
cases were discussed in the Legislature, but when mv friend insists that 
the Magistrates should go and hear the accused even in an empty Court 
or on a holiday, 1 presume what is really at t!u‘ back of his mind is that 
the accused should be given an opportunity to have their counsel or pleader 
to be present. Well, Sir, that is a. very questionable matter at that parti- 
cular stage , 

Mr. Lalchand Navalrai: Ts it a painful idea? 

Mr. O. S. Dutt: I say it is open to question whether at that stage the 
Court should be bound to hear a lawyer if the accused so desires. Tt raises 
a matter of principle and I leave it to the House to decide. 

Then, Sir, there is the proposal to amend section 205, about which 1 do 
not think 1 need say anything. That is not a very important matter in an 
omnibus Bill. But let us come to clause 9. Here my friend suggests the 
deletion of the words “unless for special reasons to be recorded in writing 
he considers it necessary to do so“. Tn his Statement of Objects and 
Reasons he goes further and says “the amendment of section 386 is 
intended to do away with a hardship”. And, what is that liardship? He 
proposes that if the Magistrate thinks that the accused is rich enough to 
pay fine, he should not pass a sentence of imprisonment in default of fine. 
That is to say, the Magistrate should first of all make an inquiry whether 
the accused is rich enough to pay a fine or not, and then only he should 
pass a sentence to that efFe(?t. Tn every case practically it implies thtit the 
Magistrate should make inquiry in the first instance whether the accused 
is rich enough to pay a fine, and, if so, how miu'h fine should be imposed 
on him. Tt may bo that the evidence may disclose that the accused is or 
is not well-to-do enough to pay a fine; but surely the principle upon which 
the sentences are jmssed is not merely whether the accused is able to pay 
a fine, but also w'hether, in view of the nature of the offence committed, a 
sentence of fine should be imposed and whether imprisonment should be 
inflicted in default of payment of a fine or whether there should be im- 
prisonment imposed in addition to fine. T think. Sir, it will be entirely 
unreasonable to expect a Magistrate, before passing a sentence, to inquire 
in ever\' ease whether the accused is rich enough to pay a fine. As an 
Honourable Member on this side of the House pointed out, even if aji 
accused is rich enough to pay a fine, he does not always pay it; he often 
evades payment, and my friend would have it that in such cases, as soon 
as he has served the sentence of imprisonment, he should be exonerated 
from the liability to pay the fine. What would happen in such case, to 
the aggrieved party to whom the Court has ordered compensation, — T would 
ask my friend to tell me. I believe he is a law^yer 

An Honourable Member: Why do you say you believe? He is a lawyer. 
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Mr. O. S. Dutt: Very well. T would then nsk my friend, who is a 
lawyer, to take the case of his own client; to take the case, say, of a poor 
woman v/Jiose house has been burnt and property destroyed. The Court 
orders a fine of Rs. 500, out of which Rs. 200 is to be paid as compensation* 
to the poor woman. Supposing the wrong-doer elects to undergo iriiprison- 
jnent instead of paying tho fine. Such cases often occur; they do not come 
Tticrely out of my conjecture. In such cases in which the accused deli- 
berately evades payment of the fine and elects to undergo imprisonnaent, 
there will be a serious miscarriage of justice. If, afterwards, the accused 
undergoes imprisouiucnt in default, the Magistrates w^ould have no discretion 
to order the realisation of the fine. Here the present section merely 
gjve.^ a cliv;cretion to the Court, and, to remove that discretion will, 1 
think, be highly undesirable 

Sardar Sant Singh: Why should there be a double punishment? 


Mr. S. 0. Mitra (Chittagong and Rajshahi Divisions; Non-Muhaxn- 
inadan Rural) : You don’t consider that it is a double punishment. 

Mr, G. S. Dutt: Then, Sir, coming to section 406, I have very little 
to say. I have experience of Bengal where all appeals in security cases 
are heard by Sessions Judges. It may be that there are special circum- 
stances in the Punjab which make it desirable to cm/power the Local 
Government to exercise a discretion and empower District Magistrates to 
Lear such appeals. I do not think that my friend has cited any instance 
in which this discretion has been abused or there has been any miscar- 
riage of justice. But when my friend suggests the wholesale repeal of 
sections 412, 413, 414 and 415, his argument appears to be on a par with 
his proposal for the wholesale repeal of section 30 with which I have dealt 
in some detail. 

I think. Sir, I have taken enough time, and I do not propose to take 
any more time of the House, but I should say this, that when you propose 
the wholesale repeal of a section of an Act, and, particularly, of a law of 
such solemnity as the Criminal Procedure Code, you must be armed with 
better reasons than you have revealed in the Statement of Objects and 
Reasons which shows evidence of having been very hurriedly drawn up 
by my friend in the midst of other pre-occupations, judged by the way in 
which it is worded. Now, his reason for suggesting the wholesale repeal 
•of these sections is very simple, that it wastes the time of the 
two highest tribunals. This is exactly what it does not, but what 
will exactly happen if my Honourable friend succeeds in getting 
Ihese sections repealed. If my friend has his way in repealing these 
four sections, the numerous «appeals filed will very much waste the 
time of the two highest Courts, the Sessions Court and the High Court. 
What is the principle. I ask my friend, underlying these four sections 412 
to 415? Ijct US consider them for a moment. Section 412 simply 
provides that there will he “no appeal in certain cases when the accused 
pleads guilty”, — my friend would not accept it, and he will say “you 
must have an appeal in every one of these cases” — even in cases “where 
an accused has pleaded guilty and has been convicted by a Court of 
Session’ My friend has hitherto shown a great distrust of District 
Magistrates only and not of Sessions Judges, but here apparently he will 
extend his distrust to the Court of Session. He has refrained from estend- 
ing his distrust to the High Court, perhaps because its result will be 
rather inconvenient. My friend does not trust such an exalted authority 
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as the Sessions Court. He will not have even the Sessions Court — ^let 
alone District Magistrates and First Class Magistrates — pass a sentencev 
of imprisonment wViich is non-appealable. It is very right that the time 
of the highest tribunals should not be taken up with potty cases 
unless there are very exceptional reasons. When such reasons exist, there is 
already a provision to move the High Court by way of revision of orders 
in such cases. I feel sure that very few Honourable Members will come 
forward to support clause 11. The sections which are proposed to be 
repealed arc salutary and do prevent the wasting of the time of the higher 
Courts which is the very principle urpon which my Honourable friend has 
proposed this clause. Section 413 says : 

“Notwithstanding anything hereinbefore contained, there shall he no appeal by a 
convicted person in cases in which a Court of Session passes a sentence of imprison- 
ment not exceeding one month only or in which a Court of Session or District Magistrate 
or other Magistrate of the first class passes a sentence of fine not exceeding fifty rupees 
only.” 

My Honourable friend says in his Statement of Objects and Eeasons: 

“Similarly section 413 has given rise to fantastic results. A Sessions Judge can 
remit a fine without a limit, hut in cases where the fine is less than Rs. 50, and he 
is of opinion that the conviction is not justified, he must recommend remission of 
fine to the High Court.” 

Now, Sir, this section, as I have already observed, deals only with very 
petty eases. It only provides that in petty eases where the Sessions Judge 
himself has passed a sentence of not more than opc month in a summary 
mode, there should be no appeal, and, where a lower Court has passed a 
sentenee of small magnitude, the Sessions Judge can move the High Court 
in his discretion. There will bo no right of appeal ipso facto. There is 
nothing fantastic about it. It merely guards against the wasting of the 
time of higher Courts by indiscrirnintate appeals. Therefore, my Honour- 
able friend’s statement of princiyde entirely falls to the ground. Similarly, 
section 414 bars appeal from certain summary convictions in petty eases. 
It says : 

“Notwithstanding anything hereinbefore contained, there shall be no appeal by a 
convicted person in any case tried summarily in which a Magistrate, empowered to* act 
under section 260, passes a sentence of fine not exceeding two hundred rupees only.” 

Obviously this is a very salutary section which should not be repealed. 

We are left lastly with section 415. It says: 

“An .‘ippeal may be brought agriinst any sentence referred to in section 413 or section 
414 by which any two or more of the puni.shment.*? therein mentif>nc*d arc combined ...” 

This section, of course, doponds on sections 413 and 414. If they are 
repealed,* then .section 415 goes. 

I think I have shown, Sir, — although I have taken a great deal of the 
time of the House — and I a»pologise for having done so, but I felt that 

there was a great deal to be said I think I have shown that wo 

should not hurry with a measure of this kind, in which provisions of great 
imporlarKiG have been tackled in such a summary fashion without 
having regard to the principles upon which the Legislature, after mature 
consideration, passed these sections which have stood the test of ages and 
which were examined last in 1923. I submit to the 'House that we should 
not go on with such piecemeal amendments, but that we should reserve 
the amendments, if they are required in any particular item — it may be 
some of them require amendment. There may be no objection to some. 
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of the minor olanscs of the Bill of my Honourable friend, but 1 have shown 
that the main provisions of the Bill need further consideration and that 
such questions should bo dealt with in ti ].^ill drawn up after mature con- 
sideration as an amendment to the entire Act and not in such piecemeal 
fashion unless there is any very great urgency which makes an amend- 
ment imperative. No sucli urgency has been shown to exist in the present 
(^ase. I, therefore, oppose the motion. 

Some Honourable Members: Let the question be now put. 

Major Nawab Abmad Nawaz Kban (Nominated Non-Official) : I oppose 
the Bill. The last speaker has very lucidly and splendfdly explained its 
defects. The Bill is very badly worded and it is full of ambiguities and 
absurdities. What my Honourable friend has stated in his Statement of 
Objects and Bcasons goes against the Bill and the defects liave all been 
exposed. But there is one other aspect of this Bill. It strikes me that 
the Honourable Member has perhaps produced this Bill with the idea of 
helping the political agitators or those who carry on the propaganda of 
civil disobedience. My Honourable friend knows very well that in the 
last Session we passed the Ordinance Bill, juid, in order to remove its 
effect, he has been trying to have this Bill passed and facilitate the actions 
of those persons against whom the Ordinance Bill was passed in the last 
Session. [, therefore, oppose this motion. 

Some Honourable Members: Let the question be now put. 

Mr. S. 0, Mltra: T su])port the motion of my Honourable friend, 
Sardar Sant Singh, for referring this Bill to a Select Committee, and 
I think that my Honourable friend, Mr. O. S. Dutt, in his elaborate 
speech, also supported the same idea. I did not hear his last sentence, 
but all T could gather was that he thought that there should be a com- 
prehensive amendment and not by driblets. 

The main argument against the Bill was, as I understood it, that there 
was no one principle underlying this Bill. That is the main complaint. 
In an amending or repealing Bill T have still to learn that there must be 
one main principle. The Honoiurable the Law Member will shortly, I 
think, bring in a Bill for amending and repealing some enactments. It 
is strange that all the official luminaries and their friends should expect 
to fipd only one principle in that amending Bill also. I thoroughly agree 
that it would have been better if some of these provisions in the present 
Bill could De introduced separately, but those who know the difficulties 
of the non-official Members will realise how many chances they have got 
in the whole course of their non -official career of three years to pass non- 
official legislation. If my Honourable friend has to wait to bring in these 
amending clauses separately by different Bills, he should have to w^ait 
till the Greek Kalends. During all these years only my Honourable 
friend, Diwan Bahadur Harhilas S'arda, has been fortunate enough to have 
his Marriage Bill passed. Therefore, from practical expediency, it is 
sometimes necessary for non-officials in an amending Bill to provide for 
sections that may not deal with only one principle. T think I have said 
sufficiently enough to show that it is not possible ordinarily to have one 
principle in an amending Bill. This Bill is of the nature of an omnibus 
Bill dealing with several principles. But, if that w^as the main argument 
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against this Bill, and, as ni^y Honourable friend. Mr. G. S. Dutt, has 
admitted that sojne of the present sections cause inconvenience and hard- 
ship there is an admitted necessity for bringing forward amendments to 
the Indian Penal Code and the (Criminal Procedure C^ode .... 

Mr. G, S. Datt: Not by the provisions of this Bill. 

Mr, S. C. Mitra: These would not stand in the way. In the Select 
Committee, necessary alterations may bt‘. made. I think the House wdll 
remember how many times the Honourable the Home Member comes in 
with amending l^ills to tighten up some section or otlier. The Commerce 
Member also, only tho other day, hniught forward amendments to the 
Hailway Act. So, Government also bring in these amendments by 
driblets. The argument tliat this Bill has no general nr nciple is worthless. 

If some principle must have to be shown, then it is that there have been 
abuses and mis-uses of some of these sections and the principle is to 
amend them. My friend, Mr. G. S. Dutt, said he did not know’ w^hether- 
Sardar 'Sant Singh was a lawyer or not. I may tell him that he is a 
practising lawyer w ith a big criminal practice in the province of the Punjab 
and, in connection with his daily practice in Courts, he has found practical 
difficulties and hardships in the way jf his clients under these sections. 

It is not from a theoretical standpoint that he is speaking. I don’t know 
whether Mr. Kabecr-ud-Din Ahmed has any (Tiininal practice at all. I 
would appeal to iny friend, Mr. Jagan Nath Aggarwal, not to take my 
friend from Bengal so seriously that Bengalees or the Bengalee Members 
generally desire that there should be a discrimination between the Punjab 
and other provinces in tho matter of the administration of these hws. We 
do not w’ant any distinction either in the Punjab or Baluchistan or the 
North-West Frontier Province. Wc want the same law^ to be administered 
everywhere. Mr. Jagan Nath Aggarwal made it perfetcly clear that if 
there was criminality in a certain part of the • country which required 
special treatment, then you can say that there should be provision for 
speedy trial and some of these sections should be applied, but that is no 
reason w’hy an advanced province like the Punjab should be treated as a 
non-regulation province and the District Magistrate should have power to* 
pass a sontenen of seven years or so. 

Now, 1 shall deal with some of the main clauses of the Bill. 1 will 
deal with section 7 first. Under the existing provisions of law, the accused* 
are not required to be presented before a Magistrate in open Court or in 
the f)rescnce of lawyers. I am not drawing here any picture from my 
own imagination. 1 shall deal wdth it purely from a political standpoint, 
and, T can say from my own experience, that in almost every political case 
the accused are first kept in the custody of the police. It is not only 
in one or two cas^s, but this happens in innumerable cases. There they 
are tortured by the police. These under-trial prisoners are never brought 
before a Court when the Court is sitting. On another occasion in this 
House, I have narrated what they do. They send up some papers to the 
Magistrate to hr. signed in his home, they get the case remanded for 
another seven days or 15 days. As I narrated on the previous occasion, 

T have had personally to wait for the accused to be brought in till after 
dusk. This was the case of my own nephew in a political case. I waited 
till five and all lawyers went home. All the Court robms were vacated at 
Alipore. Then the Magistrate had a phone from the C. I. D. and the 
case was brought on at half past five. There was not a single man left 
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in the Court room. 1 do not like to go into the details of this case agaii 
He was tortured by the police. The case was remanded and he wj 
not allowed even to give a description of the torture to the Magistrate wt 
told him to write to him later on. The Magistrate said that he shoul 
be sent to the jail lock up and not to the police lock up. Immediate] 
after that I read in the papers that he was brought under the CrimiBu 
Law Amendment Act. There was no trial and nobody could meet hii 
and he had no opportunity of making any allegations against the police 
In innumerable cases, allegations have been made of police torture whil 
under custody. There was no opportunity given to these under-trij 
prisoners to prove these cases of allegation of torture by the police. Britis 
sovereignty in India rests on real justice and not on the apparent strengt 
of the executive who ride rough shod over all these laws and rules. I 
innumerable cases there have been allegations that while these under-trh 
prisoners were in police custody they were tortured. I ask the House, i: 
all seriousness, where is the opportunity for these people to bring thes 
facts to the notice of the Court? They are not brought to the Coui 
during trial hours in the presence of lawyers. This is a very salutary ml 
to produce accused persons in open Court, for which my friend, Sardar San 
Singh, has brought forward this Bill. It is not, as Mr. Cr. S. Dutt thinks 
to inconvenience the Magistrate that this alteration is w^anted. 

Mr. a. S. mtt: I Dover saief so. 

Mr. S. 0. Mitra; It is the business of the District Magistrate to attenc 
from 11 to 5, the official hours, and why should Government fight shy o: 
this provision? 


Mr. G. S Dutt.: On a point of personal explanation. I never said thai 
. this would put the Magistrate to any inconvenience. I said it will not be 
of any use to the accused. 

Mr. S. G. Mitra: If my exposition will not convince him, then nothing 
will convince him. He has no option but to support this Bill. 8o T leave 
him there. (Interruption from Mr. K. Ahmed.) I have also failed to 
convince Mr. K. Ahmed as he is determined not to be convinced. 

Mr. G. S. Dutt: My Honourable friend is misrepresenting what I said. 
Am I not entitled to give a personal explanation? 

Mr. Deputy President (Mr. E. K. Shanmukham Chotty) : The Honour- 
able Member is entitled to give a personal explanation, but not an exposi- 
tion of what he said in his speech. 

Mr. S. 0. Mitra: Now I shall turn to another section. That is about 
the provision under the present procedure to realise the fine even after 
the accused had undergone a period of sentence in default of pavment of 
fine. T have heard strange arguments from the opposite benches. Do 
they not see any inconsistency in their position? Fine is considered as a 
lesser kind of punishment than imprisonment. Now, failing to pay the 
fine, the man has to undergo imprisonment. When he suffers 
5 p.m. whole period of imprisonment, the man is released. What 

is this principle of equity and justice of the great Magistrates — who are 
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occupying the back Benches in this House, — ^to uphold that this poor man, 
who has undergone in this way a severer kind of punishment,* to realize 
from him again the whole amount of the fine, where is the justice, 1 ask, 
in all earnestness? Of course, with some of rny friends they have no 
option, but to support anything that comes to be put forward by the 
Government. That argument is certainly conclusive from that standpoint. 
Otherwise, that any man with any sense can uphold such a doctrine that 
in spite of the man suffering a more severe kind of punishment, when he 
oomes back, after a year or so, he should be compelled to pay the whole 
amount of the line, is absurd and most unjust. Sir, I think the Govern- 
ment should still consider whether such a procedure should be allowed to 
be continued and whether such an absurd section should be maintained in 
the permanent Statute-book of this coimtry. 

Mr. K. Ahmed: Possibly that will not be applicable. 

Mr. S. 0. Mitra: Sir, as I have said, the motion is not for final con- 
sideration, it is for reference to a Select Committee. If there is any 
inconsistency, or if it is not possible for the House to accept all the sug- 
gestions made here, in the Select Committee certainly they can make 
necessary changes. In those cases where perhaps even Mr. Dutt agrees 
that there is real hardship, Government might accept those clauses or, if 
necessjiry, amend them in a w^ay acceptable to Government, but that is 
no reason why, in an amending Bill, because my Honourable friend, Sardar 
Sant /Singh, is said to fail to show them the one principle underlying all 
these provisions, it should not be referred to a Select Committee. With 
these words, I support the motion. 

The Assembly then adjourned till Eleven of the Clock on Monday, the 
13th February, 1933. 




LEGISLATIVE ASSEMBLY. 

Monday^ 13th February, 1933. 


The Assembly met in the Assembly Chamber of the Council House at 
Eleven of the Clock, Mr. Deputy President (Mr. R. K. Shanmukham 
Chetty) in the Chair. 


STATEMENTS LAID ON THE TABLE. 


The Honourable Sir Harry Haig (Home Member) : Sir, I lay on the 
table : 


(i) the information promised in reply to starred question No. 1295, 

asked by Pandit Ram Krishna Tha on the 21st November, 
1932; / 

(ii) the information promised in reply to part (b) of starred question 

No. 1076 asked by Shaikh Pazal Haq.Piracha on the Qth 
November, 1932; 

(iii) the information promised in reply to starred questions Nos. 504, 

155 and 440 asked by Lieut. -Colonel Sir Henry Gidney, Sardar 
Sant Singh and Mr. S. C. Mitra on the 24th February, 8th 
September and 19th September, 1932^ respectively; and 

(iv) the information promised in reply to supplementary question 

to starred question No. 89 asked by Mr. Gaya Prasad Singh 
on the 2nd February, U933. 
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*1 not disposed of. t7 not disposed of. JIS not disposed, of. § None disposed of. 


STATEMENTS LAID ON THE TABLE. 


639 


Position of Attached Office Clerks for Appointments in the Lower 
‘Division of the Imperial Secretariat. 

*1076. (6) Ten candidates who were holding permanent appointments in the 
Meteorological Department were declared qualified for the Lower Division Secretariat 
as a result of the* Staff Selection Board's examination held in 1920. Of these five 
have been provided in the Government of India Secretariat in the Lower Division. 




BXATBHBNTS LAID Oil THE TAELS. 


Case ov Sbimati Savitbi- Devi. 


Ml 


• 89 . 


IN THE HIGH COURT OF JUDICATURE AT LAHORE. 

Ebvisiok Side. CaiMiNAL. 

No. 1183 of 1932. 

Pnsent, 

Mr. Justice Jai Lai. 

Petition under section 439, Criminal Procedure Code, for Revision of the order 
of Al Isar, Esquire, Additional District Magistrate, Delhi, dated the 8th July, 1932, 
convicting the petitioner Mussammat Somitran Devi, Convict>Petitioner. 


vtrsuB ' 

The Crown. Respondent. 

Charge : — Under section 17(1), Criminal Law Amendment Act. 

Sentence : — Six months’ Simple Imprisonment and Rs. 50 fine or one and a half 
months’ further simple imprisonment in default. 

Petitioner : — By Mr. R. L. Anand II, Advocate. 

Respondent : — ^By Mr. Ram Lai, Assistant Legal Remembrancer. 


Judgment. 

The petitioner has been convicted under section 17(1) of the Criminal Law Amend- 
ment Act and has been sentenced to six months* simple imprisonment and also has 
been ordered to pay a fine of Bs. 50 or in default to suffer further simple imprison- 
ment for a month and a half. 

I have heard counsel, but am not prepared to interfere on revision so far as the 
conviction of the petitioner is concerned. I consider, however, that the sentence 
awarded by the Magistrate is excessive and the reasons given by him for awarding a 
severe sentence are wholly indefensible. In fact the learned Assistant Legal 
Remembrancer who appeared for the Crown before mo frankly stated that he could 
not defend the gronhd or) which the Magistrate professes to award a severe sentence. 
The ground in the words of the Magistrate is as follows : 

“She belongs to a family the members of which have always taken an active part 

against Government and it is futile to send her to jail for a shorter term.** 

The petitioner ie .entitled to be judged with regard to her guilt or otherwise as well 
as her sentence according to her own conduct and the antecedents of the other 
members of her family are wholly irrelevant to the question either of conviction or of 
sentence — ^a rule which even a layman ought to be aware of, not to speak of a 

Magistrate. This is said ^to be the first offence of the petitioner and I consider that 

the sentence of imprisonment already undergone by her would, under the circumstances, 
be ample punishment for her offence. She has been in jail for nearly 2 months. The 
Mntence of fine was unnecessary in this case and is hereby set aside. The petitioner 
is discharged from her bail bond. 


30th November, 1932. 


(Bd.) JAI LAL, 
Judge. 
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Ths BoooiuraUs Six Gaotga Sehiistn (Finance Member) : Sir, I lay 
the table the information promised in reply to starred question No. 1662 
asked by Mr. S. G. Jog on the 12th December, 1982. 


Be-instatement op Me. Daui^t I^m, Accodntant op the Hobtioultueai< 

Division, Delhi. 

*1662. Mr. Daulai Kam was discharged in the Horticultural Division case, while 
Mr. Edge was discharged in the Barakhamba case which has not yet been decided.; 
hfr. Daulat Ram was selected for retrenchment with effect from let February, 1932, 
ph reduction of establishment and Mr. Edge is how under notice of discharge for the 
iKune reason. The distinction in their treatment is due simply to the fact that fbe 
one was earlier found to be superfluous to establishment than the other. 


Mr. A. 0 -. Glow (Government of India : Nominated Ofi&cial) : Sir, I 
lay on the table the information promised in reply to supplementary ques- 
tion to starred question No. 1523 asked by Mr. Jagan Nath Aggarwal on the 
.30th November, 1932. 


Indians Trained as Ground Engineers in England. 


*1523. 

List of Ground Engineers holding Indian Licences who are employed in Flying Clubs 

in India, 


Name of Club. 


Number of Ground 
Engineers employed. 


*Ka^chi Aero Club 1 

f Bombay Flying Club 2 

^Delhi and U. P. Flying Club (Delhi Centre) ... 3 

Delhi and U. P, Flying Club (Lucknow Centre) . • • ^ 

I ^ 

Delhi and U. P. Flying Club (Cawnpore Centre) . •) 

*Ben^l Flying Club 2 

■ 1 ' 

^Madras Flymg Club 2 

Kathiawar Flying Club 1 

Jodhpur Flying Club 1 


Note.-*-A\\ Clubs employ, in addition, unlicensed mechanics. 

It is not possible to say precisely how many Ground Engineers a Flying Club ^ 
capable of employing. Their needs vary with their activities. An average Flying Club 
could calrry out its operations with one Ground Engineer assisted by unlicensed 
mechanics. 


* Subsidised Clubs. 


STAT^ENTS 1^U> QN THB TABLE. JSA? 

3:be Sonourable Sir JoaejOi Shore (Member for Commerce and Bail- 
ways): Sir, I lay on the table: 

(i) the information promised in reply to supplementary question to 

starred question No. 1227 asked by Mr. B. Sitaramaiaju 
on the 16th November, 1932; and 

(ii) the information promised in reply to starred question No. 1299 

asked by Mr. Bhuput Bing on the 21st November, 1932. 


Appointment op Indian Trade Commissioners. 

*1227. There are two posts of Indian Trade Commissioners at present and both 
are held by Indian Civil Service officers. 

Betrenchment in the Office op the High Commissioner for India. 


•1299. (a) Yes. 

(6) Both by reduction of pay and by discharge. 

(c) The ratio of reduction varies with the classification and salary of the officer.- 
Oenerally the following principles were applied : 

Officers on deputation from India to the High Commissioner's staff suffered the 
usual ten per cent, cut prescribed for Indian services. The pay of other officers was 
reduced in accordance with the scale of reduction imposed by His Majesty's Government 
on similarly i).Ti(l staff serving in offices under their control, namely, officers on inclusive 
salaries had ryites of reduction applied varying from ten per cent, in the case of 
salaries of £1,000 and over to approximately 3 per cent, in the case of salaries or 
wages of le?s than £200 a year. Officers whose salaries included a fluctuating bonus 
element governed by arrangements prescribed from time to time by His Majesty's 
Treasury suffered a reduction by one-eleventh of the variable portion of their remunera- 
tion specifically imposed as a measure of economy. 

and (e). 


— 

No. serving on 1st 
April, 1931, prior 
to retrenchn^nt. 

No. retrenched 
between 1st April, 
1931 and Ist 
January, 1933. 

Europeans 

576 

56 

Hindus 

37 

6 

Muslims ...... 

Others — 

4 

•• 

Anglo-Indians ..... 

13 


Burmese 

2 

i 

Indian Christians .... 

13 

5 

Jews 

1 

1 

Parsees 

2 

• • 

Sikhs . • • • • . j 

1 

1 

• • 

Total • j 

640 

68 

1 
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(/) The financial position of Government. Betrendiment was undertaken with a 
view to effect economy in expenditure. 

{g) Yes. As a result of the voluntary offer made by the High Commissioner 
himself, he has suffered a cut of 10 per cent, in his salary. The Deputy High Com- 
missioner, heads of departments in the High Commissioner's office and others have 
suffered reductions as indicated in reply to part (c) above. 


Mr. H. A. F. Metcalfe (Foreign Secretary) : Sir, I lay on the table 
the information promised in reply to starred question No. 1140 asked by 
Dr. Ziauddin Ahmad on tho 14th November, 1932. 


HiniNG OF Conveyance by Indian Pilqbims at Mecca. 

*1140. (a) Yes. The transport of pilgrims in the Hejaz. is under Government 
control and all arrangements for hiring cotiveyances must be made by the mutawwifs 
or their agents. 

(ft) The charges for the hire of all conveyances, whether motor car, 'bus, or camel, 
are fixed by the Saudi Government before each Pilgrimage season and published in 
their official t-ariff. Any charges in excess of the published tariff should be reported to 
the authorities concerned. 

(c) No intorvent’on by the Government of India or the Haj Committee is considered 
necessary. 


Sir Thomas Ryan (Director General of Posts and Telegraphs) : Sir, I 
lay on the table the information promised in reply to starred question 
No. 1610 asked by Mr. M. Maswood Ahmad on the 7th December, 1932. 


Misappropriation Cases of Postal Officials in the Punjab Postal Circle. 

*1610. [a) (i) 115. 

iii) 103. 

(Hi) 77. 

(tv) 19 j in addition five absconded, ond died while the case was under 
trial, and one before the case was taken up. 

(ft) No. 

(c) and (d). Do nut arise. 

(c) Yes, except in a few cases in which an application for the revision of the 
court’s judgment was filed, or criminal pix>ceeding8 for other offences committed by 
the accused were pending, or departmental action for neglect of duty had to be. taken. 
As regards tho last part, tlicre are no specific rules, but reinstatement* normally follows 
an acquittal in the absence of special reasons to the contrary. 


Mr. P. R. Rau (Financial Commissioner, Railways) : Sir, I lay on the 
table : .... 

(i) the information promised in reply to starred question No. 1656 
asked by Bhai Parma Nand on the 6th December, 1982; 
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(ii) the information promised in re^ly to unstarred questions Nos. 166, 

167 and 168 asked by Baja Bahadur G. Krishnamachariar on 
the 30th September, 1932; and 

(iii) the information promised in reply to starred question No. 850 

asked by Mr. Uppi Sahib Bahadur on the 29th September, 
1932. 


(Reduction in the Emoluments and in the Number of Traffic Inspectors. 

*1556. {n) There has been no reduction in the emoluments of Traffic Inspectors but 
one post has been held in abeyance. 

(6) No. Further reduction in number would be prejudicial to economy and effici- 
ency. Traffic Inspectors are liable like other staff to the 10 per cent, cut in their pay. 
The number of Traffic Inspectors employed on the North Western Railway is given 


below : 





Indians. 

Anglo-Indians. 

Europeans. 


13 

10 

20 


Grade of Station Masters on the North Western Railway. 

166. The Agent of the North Western Railway reports that the information asked 
for is as follows : 

(а) Yes. 

(б) 1st April, 1920. 


Promotion to Higher Grades of Indian .Guards and Station Masters 
ON the North Western Railway. 

167. (a) Gk)vernment are informed that no particulars are available for the period 
from the 1st April, 1920 (when the present -grades of Station Musters were introduced) 
to the end of 1924. From 1925 to date three Indian Station Masters have been promoted 
to Grade IV and one Guard. No Indian Station Masters or Guards have been promoted 
as Station Masters Grades V to VIH during that period. As regards vacancies in 
Grade V, these are filled by promotion from ihe Assistant Station Masters’ G'rade V, 23 
vacancies in which grade were filled in the period named by Guards, because the duties 
of such Assistant Stiition Masters involved constant out door w-ork, knowledge of yard 
shunting, and regular night duty. Vacancies in the Grades of Station Masters VT to 
VIII are usually made from the next lower grade. 

(6) There are no vacancies at present in any of the Station Masters’ grade. 

(c) There are no Station Masters of lower grade or Guards officiating at present in 
the IV to VIII Grade of Station Master. 

(d) No. The Agent, North Western Railway, reports that many Indian Station 
Masters with long service are not promoted to the higher grades of Station Masters 
as they have not had experience of the duties of guards or a knowledge of shunting 
work in large yards, which knowledge is considered necessary for the posts of Station 
Masters at the larger stations. Government are also informed that Indian Station 
Masters with long experience at road side stations generally prefer to remain at road 
aide stations rather than proceed through the normal channel of promotion to the 
higher ranks which, as explained in answer to part (cr), is tlirougb Grade V Assistant 
station Master,, a grade which involves experience of shunting work in a large yard 
(such as a road side Station Master does not possess), constant movement about a 
large station for the purpose of duty, and regular night work. 
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FsoMopoE OP Station Masters and Guards to certain Superior 
Traffic Posts on the North Western Bail way. 

168. Government are informed as follows : 

(a) There are at present no vacancies in any of the categories detailed in this- 
question. 

{b) Vacancies in the grade of TrafRc Inspectors have been filled by Station Masters 
Grade JIT and below, and by Guards since 1926 as follows : 

By Station Masters, lower grade 7 

By Guards 1 

As regards the posts of Chief Controllers and Deputy Controllers no direct promotions 
have been made from either lower grade Indian Station Masters or Guards. There 
ere, however, 9 Chief Controllers, and 19 Deputy Controllers, who have put in service 
on the Railway as Guards. 

As regards Assistant Controllers confirmed since 1926 the position is given below : 

Promoted from Station Masters, lower grade .... 7 

From Guards 41 

The reason wliy appointments in a Control Office are usually given to men who have 
had Guards’ experience, is because Controllers are required to have special knowledge 
of various sections of the line, shunting work, loads of trains, engine capacity, brake 
power, duties of Guards, and running conditions generally, items of knowledge, which 
a Guard must necessarily acquire during his service. 

(c) The Agent of the North Western Railway reports that the holders of these jjosta 
on that railway are as follows : 


— 

Indians. 

Anglo-Indians. 

Europeans. 

Traffio Inspectors 

11 

10 

20 

Chief Controllers 

•• 

2 

3 

Peputy Controllers. .... 

• • 

4 

12 

Aflsistant Controllers .... 

17 

9 

29 


Appointment of Europeans to Superior Medical Services in the Madras 
AND Southern Mahratta Railway. 


*850. (o) Yes. 

. (b) Yes. 

(c) Since the year 1925 two officers have been recruHed to the Superior- cadre of the 
Medical Department of the Madras and Southern Mahratta Railway of whom one is of 
non-Asiatic domicile, and the other a statutory native of India. The nunaber of 
Europeans and Indians in the superior cadre of the Medical Department of this Bail* 
way was 4 and 2 respectively in September, 1932. 

^ (//), (c) and (/). Government have been informed by the Agent of the Madras and 

Southern Mahratta Railw.ay that the reason why the Administration bas entertained 
another European Officer in the Medical Department, is due to the large number of 
Europeans and their families stationed in the Madras District. Government are, 
however, not satisfied that this difficulty could not have been met by suitable postings 
of European officers already in the Department, and a further reference in regard to 
this is being made to the Railway. 





THE INDIAN MEDICAL COUNCIL BILL. 

Mr. G. S. Ba|pai (Secretary^ Department of Education, Health and 
Lands) : Sir I beg to move : 

“Yhftt the Bill to establish a Medical Council in India and to provide for th** - 
maintenance of a British Indian Medical Register, be referred to a Select Committee 
consisting of the Honourable the Law Member, the Honourable Sir Frank Noyce, Dr. 
R. 1^* Hwlal, Mr, Arthur Moore, Sir Hari Singh Gour, Sirdar Harbans Singh Brar,. 
Mr. Gaya Prasad Singh, Mr. S. C. Son, Dr. Ziauddin Ahmad, Mr. B. SitaramarajV# 
Mr. S. C. Mitra, Kunwar Hajee Ismail Ali Khan, Mr. Muhammad Yamin Khan, Sir 
Abdulla-al-Mamiin Suhrawaidy, Mr. T. N. Ramakrishna Reddi, Mr. N. N. AnklesarU 
and the Mover, and that the number of members whose presence shall be necessary 
to constitute a meeting of the Committee shall be five.** 

This ]3ill, Sir, has a short past but a crowded — I had almost said a 
lurid — ^history. Criticism — I shall not venture upon any vituperative 
characterisation of it, but shall merely describe it as vigorous and, per- 
hapSj not altogether judicial-minded — criticism, Sir, has ascribed to this 
Bill a servile origin, if not a sinister purpose. It has been described as 
dictated by coercion from outside, as designed to subordinate medical 
education in this country to the will of the General Medical Council of 
Great Britain and as calculated to impose upon the medical profession 
in India a division into pampered patricians and unprivileged plcbs. It 
is only natural that controversy of this kind should distort the picture 
and it will be my endeavour, in (lie observations which I pi'oposo to make, 
to rescue iruth from the mists of prejudice. For this, Sir, I seek from 
the House the in(lulgenc(3 of a patient and an impartial liearing. 1 think 
I shall be serving the convenience of the House, and the ini crests of 
clfirity of presentation of the case if I wert- to classify my observations 
under three main heads — the origini of the Bill, the aim of the Bill and 
the scope of the Bill. Any comments that I may have to make on the 
detailed criticisms of the provisions of the Bill, I shall reserve to the- 
last. 

First, as regards the origin of the Bill. There are two versions that. 
hold the field. One version, that of the critics, is that this Bill is the 
result of the dictation of the General Medical Council of Great Britain 
which, as Honourable Members are aware, withdrew recognition from 
British Indian medical qualifications in February, 19H0. The other version^ 
which is more, perhaps, a version of zeal than of judgment, is that this 
Bill has no connection whatsoever with the decision of the General Medical 
Council. Neither version is accurate. The idea of an all-India Medical 
Council historically dates back to 1910 when it was first put forward by 
the late Sir Pardey Tiukis. In 1919, the Government of India actually 
discussed the matter with TiOcal Governments, but they did not proceed 
with the question of establishing an All-India Medicjil Council, because 
it was expected then that under the Keforms both medical administration 
and medical education would be transferred provincial subjects and, quite 
rightly, it was felt that a matter which would so intimately concern the 
Provincial Ministers should be considered in consultation with them beforo 
ally steps were actually taken to establish an All-India Medical Council, 
In 1921, after the inception of the Keforms, Local Governments wore 
consulted again. By the end of 1922, replies had been received. The 
niajority of them were in favour of the establishment of an All-India 
Medical Council, but Government were then faced with the need for 
drastic retrenchment in public expenditure and, therefore, the matter had 
to be put aside. Then, in 1925, a deceased Member of this House, thipif- 
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late Dr. Lohokare, introduced a Bill for the establishmeut of aa 
All-India Medical Council as also an All-India Medical Begister. 
Simultaneously, I think, an identical Bill was introduced in the 
Council of State by Dr. U. Kama Eau. That Bill, that is 
io say, Dr. Eama Eau*s Bill, was actually circulated for the purpose of 
eliciting opinion. Both Bills had defects, but Government looked upon 
them as significant of a definite trend of opinion in favour of setting up 
an All-India Medical Council and .they thought that they might take up 
the matter themselves. My Honourable friend, Mr. Neogy, will remember 
that, in 1927, we had a small informal conference on the subject with 
.some Members of the Legislature and, in 1928, the Government of India 
actually circulated the draft of a Bill to Local Governments. The replies 
to this letter were considered by a Conference of Provincial representatives, 
Ministers and Members of Council in September, 1929, and the Bill, as 
circulated by the Government of India, elicited a great deal of opposition 
*on the ground that it had infringed provincial autonomy. The result was 
that the Government of India came to the conclusion that any attempt 
to co-ordinate standards of medical education in this country could only 
be worked successfully if it had the willing support of the provinces and 
that, until such support was forthcoming, there was no point in proceeding 
with the matter. This recital would, I hope, satisfy the House that, at 
any rate, the idea of an All-India M<idical Council does not date from 
1930. In fact, its nativity dates back to 1910 and cannot, with any regard 
to facts, be post-dated to 1930. 

I shall now pass, Sir, to the question of the influence exercised by the 
General Medical Council of Great Britain upon the Bill which is now 
before the House. Honourable Members are aware that a system of 
.visitation and inspection of examinations conducted by the British Indian 
Universities for mcdicab graduates and also of consultation ^\ith these 
Universities started in 1922. Sir Norman Walker visited India on behalf 
of the Council early in that year; he paid a second visit to this country 
in the winter of 1926-27. In the interval, and, in fact, regularly after 
1922, inspections on behalf of the Council were, carried out by officers 
serving in this country. After his second visit, Sir Norman Walker 
isuggested to the General Medical Council of Great Britain that there 
should be set up in India a co-ordinating authority which could give 
some guarantee of uniformity of standards. But the General Medical 
Council recognised tliat it would be some time before such Council could 
be set up; and. until it was set up, they wanted the Government of India 
to appoint an Inspector of Medical Qualifications and Standards. Now, 
Sir, it is within the recollection of the House that the proposal to appoint 
such an Inspector did not commend itself to Honourable Members. The 
counter-proposal of the Government of India, namely, the appointment 
of a Board of Inspectors, did not find favour with the General Medical 
Uouncil of Great IBritaiii. The result was the decision of the General 
Medical Council in February, 1930, to withdraw recognition from British 
Indian medical qualifications. This, Sir, meant two things; first, that 
Indian medical graduates, who graduated after the withdrawal of recogni- 
tion, might have difficulties in the pursuit of post-graduate work in 
England; the other result of this decision was that in countries such as 
Malaya and Ceylon and other places where the condition precedent to 
Employment is the possession of a medical qualification recognised by the 
♦General Medical Council, it would be difficult for Indian medical graduates 
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to find employment. These two consequences of the decision gave 
practical urgency to the problem of what should be done in order that 
reciprocal recognition should be secured abroad for medical qualifications 
secured in this country. That, Sir, is the nature and the extent of the 
influence exercised by the General Medical Council upon this question. 
Faced with this situation, Sir, the Government of India, in 1930, took 
the only proper, in fact the obvious, step. They invited representatives 
of provinces and of Universities to meet in a Conference in Simla. They 
met there in June 1930; the Honourable Ministers from Madras, from 
the Central Provinces, froni Bombay and from the Punjab \v«‘re there and 
the representatives of every British Indian University. And tliev carno 
to the conclusion that \vc should set up in India a body whicdi would 
endeavour to co-ordinate the standards of medical education of graduates. 
They also came to the conclusion that this body was dearly i]ulic«ated as 
one to which the duty of negotiating recognition of British Indian medical 
qualifications abroad should be entrusted. The Bill, which is now before 
the House, is the outcome of this Conference. 'J"his disposes of the first 
head under which, I said, I would group my observations, namely, the 
origin of the Bill. 

I come now to the purpose of the Bill. This, again, is to be sought, 
in the recommendation of that Conference. The Coi^ference said, there 
shall be co-operation between British Indian Universities, in order to. 
ensure the attainment and the maintenance of a uniform standard of 
qualifications for graduates. For this purpose, it was (dear that there 
must be knowledge on the part of each University of wliat the oilicrs 
were doing; and, further, that there shall be active co-operation in the 
l(^vel]ing up of standards. 

Mr. B. Sitaramara]u (Ganjam cum Vizagapatam : Non -Muhammadan 
Bural) : Sir, may I interrupt the Honourable Member? Docs ho want to 
suggest that this Bill carrioe out the recomraendations of the Simla 
Conference ? 

Mr. O. S. Bajpai; My Honourable friend must judge for himself whether 
the Bill carries out the recommendations of the Simla Conference or not. 
T am not at the present moment saying that this Bill is a complete replica 
of what that Conference recommended. T am merely trying to state what 
the purpose of this Bill is. 

Sir, I was at the point of stating that the Conference came to the con- 
clusion that there shall be co-operation amongst the Universities. They 
also, recognised that for this purpose it was necessary to set up a body on 
which all the interests concerned would be represented, and which would 
also be vested with the power to supervise examinations and courses or 
study. That, Sir, was the main recommendation of the Conference. 
HonWable Members will ask, why is it that it has been decided or that 
the Conference recommended that the functions of the proposed All-Tndia 
Medical Council should he limited to. graduates and should not include 
medical licentiates. That, Sir, brings me to my third main head of obser- 
vations, namely, the scope of the Bill; because, it is to that that this 
question logically relates. Now, let me say. Sir, at the outset that the 
answer to this question is not to be sought , in any intention on the part 
of Government to inflict upon licentiates, — a very numerous and a very 
deserving class of medical practitioners, -r-any discrimination or any hard- 
ship.. The Bill before the .House neither seeks nor secures any such 
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object. In ffict, there is really no conceivable reason why Government 
^should seek any such result. The answer is to be sought in facts which 
we cannot get over. The first fact is that there is a real difference 
between the educational standards of medical graduates and the educational 
standards of licentiates. No amount of aspiration by itself can convert the 
duality into identity. And the second fact is that if you wish the process, 
— ^whether it be one of levelling up or of levelling down, — ^to be undertaken, 
you must carry with you the pro^dnees because, as T explained, under the 
constitution, both medical administration and medical education are 
transferred provincial subjects. Now, Sir, in the reference which we made 
iff the Local Governments, in 1931, we definitely put to them this question: 
"Do you wish licentiates to be included, or do you wish them to be exclud- 
ed?” Two Local Governmnts said, they might be included, but in a 
separate register; the remaining seven w'crc definitely against their inclu- 
sion. In the circumstances, the constitutional position being 
what it is, the Government of India had no option but to endeavour 
to ensure two things. First, that in the Bill, which we put forward, there 
was no bar to the admission of an improved licentiates’ qualificatioji. 
Clause 18 of the Bill definitely secures that object. The second objective 
which we had was that there should be nothing in the Bill which in any way 
detracted or derogated from the privileges which licentiates at tlie present 
moment enjoy. There, again, T would invite the House to consider the 
Bill word by word and line by line, and, I am sure, they will find that my 
assurance is justified, namely, that there is nothing in the Bill which either 
detracts from or diminishes the privileges which licentiates at the present 
moment enjoy. 

That, Sir, completes my ticcount of the origin, the purpose and the 
scope of the Bill. T said at the outset that if I had any observations to 
make on the criticisms of the provisions of the Bill, I would reserve them 
to the last. Such criticism has been directed towards two main features 
of tlie Bill : first, the composition of the Council, second, the provision that 
wc have made in regard to reciprocity. As regards the composition of the 
Council, it has been urged that this should be on democratic lines, that it 
should consist of an elected President, and a majority of elected members. 
Well, Sir, what I wish to submit to the House is that the solution of this 
problem is not to be souglit along the lines of any preconceived or political 
theory. This body is to be entrusted with the supervision of a definite 
category of education. What we want is that it should be so constituted 
as to perform its functions with the maximum of efficiency and harmony. 
For this purpose. Sir, wc think that the Council should be compact, /.e., 
it should not be unwieldy, it should be representative of the interests con- 
cerned and its membership should be such as to command general confi- 
dence. The solution, Sir, which we have put forward in the BiU — ^we do 
not claim perfection for it — ^is a point which can be considered in Select 
Committee. More than this, T think, on the question of the composition 
it is unnecessary for me to say anything at this stage. I pass next to the 
question of reciprocity. 

Now, what has been said in regard to that is that an All-India Medical 
Council will be at a disadvantage compared with the General Medical 
Council of Great Britain for the purpose of negotiating a recognition of 
British Indian medical qualifications on a reciprocal basis. Let me say 
at once that Government wish this body to be put in a position of effective 
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equality for the purpose which 1 have mentioned, namely, the purpose of 
negotiating recognition of British Indian medical qualifications. It is not 
the intention, Sir, to clothe this body merely with the trappings of autho> 
rity. We wish to endow it with the reality of power, and if the formula, 
which we have put forward, is found to be inadequate in that respect, the 
Select Committee will be free to go into it and suggest amendments. Gov- 
ernment have an open mind in regard to that point. 

I see that I have already taken 25 minutes of the House. I shall not 
detain Honourable Members longer, but, before I resume my seat, I should 
like to recapitulate the intentions of the Government in this matter, 
because I do not wish that there shall be any doubts in the minds of 
Honourable Members in regard to them owing to the comparative length of 
my exposition. Government, Sir, recognise, in concert with Local Govern- 
ments and Universities, that there shall be co-ordination of medical stand- 
ards of education of the higher class. Government recognise, in concert 
with the same w^cighl of authority, that this task can best and most success- 
fully be discharged by an All-India body. They want this body to be 
compact, competent, representative of all the interests, which it is designed 
to serve, powerful, autonomous, modest pcrliaps in its initial activities, but 
only to be assured of a wide and sustained career of beneficence. If the 
Bill, Sir, which w'e have put forw’ard, docs not compass this aim with 
adequacy, we invite the House to co-operate with us in removing the 
imperfections. 

Mr. D^uty Fresidant (Mr. R. K. Shanmukliam Chetty): Motion 
moved : 

“That the Bill to establish a Medical ("ouncil in India and to provide for the 
maintenance of a British Indian Medical Register, be referred to a Select Committee 
consisting of the Honourable the Ljiw Member, the Honourable Sir Frank Noyce, Dr. 
R. D. Diiilal, Mr. Arthur Moore, Sir Ilari Singh Gour, Sirdar Harbans Singh Brar, 
Mr. Gaya Prasad Singh, Mr. S. C. Sen, Dr. Ziauddin Ahmad, Mr. B. Sitaramaraju, 
Mr. S. C. Mitra. Kunwar Hajee Ismail Ali Khan, Mr. Muhammad Yamin Khan, Sir 
Abdulla-al-Marniin Suhrawardy, Mr. T. N. Kamakrishna Heddi, Mr. N. N. A.nklesaria 
and the Mover, and that the number of members whose presence shall be necessary 
to constitute a meeting of the* Committee shall be five.” 

The Chair now proposes to ask Mr. Maswood Ahmad to move the 
amendment that stands in his name. The discussion will then take place 
both on the substantive motion moved by Mr. Bajpai as well as on the 
amendment of Mr. Maswood Ahmad. 

Mr. M. Maswood Ahmad (Patna and Chota Nagpur Orissa: 

Muhammadan) : Sir, I move : 

“That the Bill be circulated for the purpose of eliciting opinion thereon by the 31st 
Only, 1933.” 

Mr. Deputy President, Mr. Bajpni is rather famous for placing before 
the House his case very ably and he has done that today as well. He 
places his weakest case in such a way that it becomes a very good case 
and he has done the same today. 

Sir, at the outset, I would like to say that, before deciding to move my 
motion I. considered for a long time whether I should moVe it or not. First 
of all, I preferred to oppose the Bill in tofo, but there wore practical 
difficulties in our way, and I thought it would not be easy for us to throw 
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out the Bill, but that it will be easy to convince ihe Government that this 
is a fit case for circulation or, if Government say that they have already 
circulated it by executive order, I would ask for re-circulation. 

In this connection, Mr. Deputy President, I want to discuss the point 
which my Honourable friend, Mr. Bajpai, has given the first place in his 
speech, that this Bill has not been drafted on the dictation of the General 
Medical Council. I say that this is iny first objection and that there are seve- 
ral reasons for a suspicion in tlie public mind about this Bill. The Bill seems' 
to be drafted, no doubt, to please the General Medical Council. Sir, in 
this connection, T want to read a passage from the opinions which have 
been s\ippliexl. At page 50, you will find a very interesting letter. I do 
not know whether the letter has been printed by mistake or not, but there 
is a letter from the India Office, dated the 17th December, 1981, which 
says : 

“I am directed by the Secretai> of State for India in Council to transmit, for th« 
information of the Government of India, a copy of the correspondence with the General 
Medical Council on the subject of (be Revised Draft Rill for the Establishment of an 
All-India Medical Council.” 

So, Mr. Deputy President, this Bill wliich is before us was not the 
original Bill which was drafted by the Department; rather this is a revised 
draft Bill. Further if you will sec, Sir .... 

Mr. Or. S. Bajpai: Sir, I wish to correct my Honourable friend on a 
point of fact. The word “revised’* is not subject to the interpretation 
which he is putting on the Bill which was referred to Local Governments 
for opinion in 1981. 

Mr. M. Maswood AJtunad: My Honourable friend may interpret the 
contents of the letter in a different way, but I have read the original 
words of the letter as well. Every Member may interpret it in any way 
he likes. There are these definite words: “revised draft Bill*’ which can 
not mean an original Bill. Further, Mr. Deputy President, by reading the 
second paragraph of the letter on the same page 50, you will find that 
my interpretation is more correct than the interpretation of the Honourable 
the Mover of the Bill. You will find from the passage quoted below, 
the correctness of my interpretation: 

”2. The Secretary of State ha.s no doubt. . . that the revised draft Bill has now 
been accepted by the General Medical Council.” 

This draft Bill has now been accepted by the General Medical Council. 
The word now is a very significant word. Up to that time the General 
Medical Council did not accept the Bill and tho Government did not dare 
to introduce it, but now they say that it has now been accepted by the 
General Medical Council. Further, they say: 

”and he trusts that it will be possible to introduce it at the next Delhi session 
of the Indian Legislature”. 

(Applause.) 

I leave this direct evidence for a moment, and take the circumstantial 
evidence now. 
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Mr. Deputy President, I want to read in this connection of the cir- 
cumstantial evidence two lines from a pamphlet which has been published 
on the Indian Medical Council by Dr. C. P. Chaubey, M.B., B.S., Delhi. 
On page 66 of that pamphlet, you will find what Mr. Kafiuddin Ahmad 
says : 

“The anxiety comes from the British Medical Council and that certainly makes me 
a little suspicious.” 

Further, if you will again go to the same letter, which I have read 
just now, at page 51, in para. 4, they say : 

“With reference to paragraph 4 of your letter, I am to say that the Secretary of 
State in Council accepts the view of the Government on the question of enrolment of 
officers of R. Ai. M. C. and I. M. S. on the register of the Indian Medical Council.” 

Again, if you will turn to page 67 of the parnphleb mentioned above, 
you will find an extract from the British Medical Journal, which is the 
official organ of the General Medical Council. You will find there the 
following : 

“The Council had however in recent years laid stress on the fact that there should 
be adequate opportunities for employment on the civil side and in the new proposals 
for the reorganisation of the service valuable concessions have been obtained from the 
India Office by the Association in this respect.” 

I shall now leave this point and I hope my Honourable friend present 
here will decide themselves whether the suspicion in the minds of the 
public is correct or not. (Applause.) 

My second point is that although Government have circulated the 
opinions, they have circulated them very late. We received these opinions 
only two days ago, and if you will turn to page 174 of the opinions, you 
will find that they were printed on the lOth September, 1932. So, five 
months ago, the Government had got these opinions printed. Apart from 
this, if you will see when Government received these opinions, you will 
see that they received these opinions more than a year ago. The Bill 
was introduced in the Legislative Assembly more than a year «ago, but 
they did not circulate these opinions to us to enable us to form our 
opinions on this matter. 

Further, the Indian Medical Council Bill, which is before the House 
today and which proposes to establish a Medical Council in India, has 
received so much attention by the people and especially by the medical 
men of the country that it is entirely necessary that the opinions of the 
experts which were obtained should have been placed before the House 
long ago. The importance of the Bill can be judged from the comments 
which nearly all the leading ncws])apers of the country have made on it. 
'^I’liere is not the slightest doubt that the Bill is very loosely drafted and 
tliat it requires entire overhauling. 

My third point in this connection is that the opinions arc very old.. 
Inst now I said that the Government received these opinions in 1931: 
and, since then, many changes have taken place in this country : there 
was a time when Local Governments were opposing entirely this All-India 
Medical Council; but the time came when, in 1931, they accepted this- 
All-India Medical Council; and, after these two years, it is quite likely 
that the Local Governments have changed their mind and that they might 
‘*^gree to include the licentiates also in this Indian Medical Council. I 
think,' therefore, a fresh referendum to the Local Governments is quite 
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necessary in this case and this is a ht case for circulation or re-circulation. 
This will greatly facilitate the work of the Select Committee also. The 
Select Committee, while considering the various clauses of the Bill, will 
greatly appreciate the opinions of the experts on it and, in the light of 
these opinions, the Bill can be improved in a much better way. My 
contention is that in the case of such an important Bill very wide publicity 
ought to have been given, and so fresh opinion ought to be received by 
them and these should be circulated to us. I am sorry to say that the 
Oovernment have hopelessly failed to do their duty in this connection and 
they are building a huge castle on an old rotten foundation which may be 
the cause for collapsing the whole structure. 

My fourth point in this connection is this: that the Bill which was 
circulated for opinion was not entirely the same as the one which is before 
us now. There were alternative clauses in that Bill and, I am sorry to 
say, that in spite of my request 1 could not get that Bill which was 
circulated for eliciting opinion. In support of my contention that this is 
not that Bill which was circulated and on which the opinions were received, 
I want to compare the first line of the Bill which was circulated : there 
you find tlic following preamble : 

“Whereas it is ex})cdieTit to establish a Medical Council in India to provide for the 
maintenance of a register of qualihed practitioners of modern scientific medicine in 
order to establish a uniform minimum standard of qualifications in medicine for all 
provinces, s^icli that persons attaining thereto shall be acceptable as medical practitioners 
throughout Brit’ sh India ... it is hereby enacted as follows:” 

This is the preamble of the original Bill which was circulated and on 
which opinions have been received by the Government, and these opinions 
were circulated to us only two days ago. Now, compare this preamble 
with the preamble of the Bill which is under discussion before us. Here 
you find the following : 

“Whereas it is expedient to establish a Medical Council in India and to provide for 
-a Register of the h'ujher (jniila of (jualified practitioners of modern scientific medicine in 
order to establish a uniform minimum standard of higher qualifications in medicine for 
all provinces : it is hereby enacted as follows 

Now, I want to ask my Honourable friend, Mr. Bajpai, on this point 
whether the word “higher”, which occurs in two places in the present 
Bill, was in the preamble of the Bill which they originally circulated .... 

Mr. O. S. Bajpai: No; it was not. 

Mr. M. Maawood Ahmad: No reply to that point: so my Honourable 
friend accepts the point. 

Mr. O. S. Bajpai: I said “No.”. 

Mr. M. Maswood Ahmad: Thank you. Then he admits that there is a 
very great difference between the Bill which was circulated and the Bill 
which is now under discussion before us. In this connection I will say 
that the preamble of a Bill is the seed for the whole tree. If you change 
the seed, you will get another tree and you will get quite different fruits. 
You cannot get the same fruit if you change the seed again and again. 
s(Laughter.) When you have changed the preamble of the Bill, thfen the 
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whole idea, the whole scope of the Bill, the whole programme, everything 
has been changed. By changing the preamble, the scope of the Bill has 
been changed; the old idea has been changed; and no opinion has been 
collected by the Local Governments and associations on this present Bill. 
Further, I oppose this idea that this thing should be for higher qualifications 
only, and if you will compare this preamble wdiich is before us with the 
preamble before the General Medical Council, you will find that it is quite 
a different thing. I will discuss that point later. 

My fifth point, Mr. Deputy President, in this connection is that the 
Conference which was summoned in Simla in 1930 was not of a sufficiently 
j)opular and representative character. No opportunity was given to the 
independent medical men or to the different Medical Associations of the 
country to be represented at that Conference. In the list of names of 
people who were present in that Conference, Honourable Members will 
find the representatives of Local Governments or of the Medical Faculties, 
and, so far as the Medit^al Faculties were concerned, the majority of the 
members in these Faculties were cither I. M. S. men or Government 
servants. Besides the representatives of the Government of India, there 
were 11 Executive Councillors, four Ministers, three Surgeon-Generals, 
five Inspectors-General, and only seven representatives of the Indian 
Medical Faculties 

Mr. G. S. Ba]pai: My Honourable friend has probably misread 11 
for 1. 

Mr. M. Maswood Ahmad: It might be so, because in my Note 1 have 
got the figure I typed twice; but anyway, that does not change rnv main 
point. One Executive Councillor, four Ministers, three Surgeon-Gent‘rals, 
five Tnspeclois-Gencral combined with five persons from Government of 
India have no comparison with the seven representatives of IMcdical 
Faculties. I think at least the majority of these seven representatives 
as well would have been Government servants. My chief point is that 
there were I. M. S. men. Government servants and Ministers in an over- 
whelming majority. Again, these gentlemen ^vere not beyond the control 
of the Government, and in this Conference the indeyiendcait medical pro- 
fession was totally ignored. In my humble opinion, the independent 
medical men were the only fit persons whose opinions should have carried 
Weight on a matter like this. In their Statement of Objects and Reasons, 
Government say this : 

“The Government of India have for some time past, in consultation with Local 
Governments, been con.sldering the question of establishing an All-India Medical 

Council *...The Government of India, therefore, drafted a Bill on the subject and 

circulated it to Local Governments, who have accorded their approval to the principles 
underlying it and agree that it should be proceeded with.** 

Sir, it is clear that the Government of India did not circulate the draft to 
All-India Medical Associations. These organisations were totally ignored, 
otherwise it would have been mentioned in the aims and objects as it has 
been mentioned about Local Governments. Sir, though the Local Govern- 
ments have sent in their opinions, and although some of the Medical 
Associations have also sent in their opinions, no attention has been paid 
by the Government of India to the suggestions made by local medical 
associations or by independent medical practitioners. All such opinions 
received from the members of the independent medical profession have 
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been totally ignored, and they have drafted this Bill only on the recom- 
mendations of the Local Governments, and in many places even these- 
recommendations have not properly been adhered to. This is my sixth 
objection, Sir. 

My seventh point is this. We have now to see what was the immediate 
object of this Bill. I do not want to express my own opinion on this 
point, but 1 w’ill merely read what Government themselves’ have admitted. 
This is what they say : 

“But until recently there has been no consensus of opinion in favour of the establish- 
ment of such a Council. This has been partly due to the action of the General Medical 
Council in deciding in February, 1930, to withdraw temjx>rarily the recognition of the 
Medical Degrees of Indian practitioners.**. 

This action of the General Medical Council is evidently the immediate 
cause for drafting this Bill and placing it before us; and, therefore, this is 
the reason why the Government want to establish an Indian Medical 
Council. When the withdrawal of the recognition of the degrees of Indian 
Universities by the General Medical Council of I.'mgland is the immediate 
cause, tlie proposed Indian Medical Council should have been on the lines 
of the General Medical Council, because our proposed body is io replace 
the General Medical Council for iriaintaining a register of Indian medical 
practitioners. But when wc compare, the provisions of this Bill with those 
of the General Medical Council, wc find a world of difference between tlie 
two. In this connection I sliall read out a few lines from the Memorandum 
of tlie General Medical Council as to tlie constitution, functions and proce- 
dure. This is a co])y which 1 have obtained from the Government Depart- 
ment, and so this can be said to be an authoritative document. Now, iliis 
is what they say : ^ 

“The Instrument which Parliament set up for the purpose of marking the distinc- 
tion between qualified and unqualified persons is called the Medical Register.’’ 

“It exists ill fact for the protection of the public.” 

“This Council is in fact neither a Parliament for making professional laws, nor a 
Union for protecting the professional interests. It exists in fact for the protection of 
the public”. 

Thus it will be seen that the object in view is simply to protect the 
interests of the public, but this object has not been kept in view by the 
Government of India in drafting this measure wliicli is now before us. 
If they had taken inio consideration this object, tlien they should have 
drafted this Bill in such a way as to protect the public both from the 
higlier and lower grade practitioners. If the object of a Medical Council 
is to protect the interests of the public, then the public should be pro- 
tected both from the higher as well as the lower grade of practitioners. I 
maintain, Sir, that protection for licentiates is more necessary than for 
graduates, because, after all, graduates are more educated, they have 
more knowledge of medical science than that possessed by the licentiates. 
Further, India is a poor country, and 99 per cent, of the people take 
medical advice from these licentiates. They should know as to who, from 
among these licentiates, is a qualified man and who is not, and they can 
find this out only if a register is maintained. I fail to understand why 
a register of only higher qualified graduates should be maintained, and 
why the lower ^ade practitioners should be excluded from it. In my 
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opinion, the proposed Medical Council should maintain a register of all 
qualified practitioners of modem scientific medicine, and the exclusion of 
lower grade practitioners from this Council will defeat the very object of 
the Medical Council. I have strong opinion on this point and I request 
the Honourable Member in charge to allow the licentiates to get them 
registered on the Indian Medical register. Th^je should, under, no 
circumstances, be any kind of differentiation between the liigher grade 
and lower grade of practitioners. 

Mr. Deputy President, ! know the Government will succeed in carrying 
their motion and the Bill will be referred to a Select Committee, and, as 
I have said at the beginning, I found some practical difficulties in opposing 
the whole measure in foto, and, as I am aware of the Government voting 
strength and of the absence of many elected Members, I want to suggest 
some very important amendments in the Bill. I am suggesting with the 
view that if I fail in getting the Bill circulated, and if the Bill is referred 
to the Select Committee, then my opinion shall be before the Select 
Committee so that they may be considered there. 

My first suggestion is that the preamble should be drafted on the lines 
of the preamhle of the General Medical Council. I want that such a long 
preamble should be omitted and a shorter one similar to that adopted 
by the General Medical Council should be substituted. This is the preamble 
of the General Medical Council: 

“Whereas it is expedient that persons requiring medical aid .should be enabled to 
distinguish qualified from unqualified practitioners, be it, therefore, enacted”. 

I want that this short preamble should be substituted for the one 
which the Goveriunent have adopted in this Bill which is before the House. 
If this suggestion of mine is not acceptable to the Government, then I 
would suggest, Mr. Deputy President, they should draft the preamble 
exactly on the lines of the one wliicli they have already circulated to the 
liocal Governments and on winch they have received so many opinions. 
If, however, for any reasons the Government are not prepared to accept 
tlieir own draft again, then I would suggest that they should at least omit 
the words “higher education” and “higher qualification” from the pre- 
amble. I 

My second suggestion is this, that you will find in the Bill in several 
places the mention of the words “British India”. I seriously object to 
this, and I want that this Medical Council should be for the whole of 
India and not for British India alone, now that the Federation is very 
near and the States are coming in and joining us. I, therefore, submit 
that this Bill should be for the whole of India and not for British India 
only. (Interruptions.) May I know from the Honourable Members inter- 
rupting whether in all the Acts they find the words “British India” 
only? (Some Honourable Members: “Yes.”) If it be so, then at the 
firne those Acts weire passed there was no Federation imminent, but now 
that the Federation is very near and the time is not far off when legisla- 
tion passed by this House will apply to the States as well, T say that the 
present Bill must apply to the States as well. Further, I will ask the 
habitual supporters of the Government to see the first line of tlie first 
letter published on the first page of the lit.eratur0 supplied by Government. 
There they will find that Mr. A. B. Kjeid, Secretary to the Government of 
India begins with the following words: “I am directed to address you 
I’egarding the establishment of an All-India Medical Council 
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My next 2 )oint is about the composition of the Indian Medical Councils 
which is tlie most objectionable clause. You will find in clause 3 that 
they want to have an elected President. (.<4/^ Honourable Member : “Who 
wants elected President “?) Government have provided so in this BilL 
(An Honourable Mc^i%er: “Where is it?“) 1 will ask my friend to read 
the ]3ill and then to open his li 2 )s. Please see sub-clause (a) (I) of clause 
3. (Applause.) Government have provided in the Bill that the President 
should be nominated by the Governor General in Council. So it means 
that Government want the President of the Indian Medical Council to be 
nominated. You will find other provisions in the Kill to the effect “one 
member from each Governor's province, to be nominated by the Local 
Government of the province", “one member from each Governor’s pro- 
vince, to be elected from amongst themselves by the members of the 
Medical Faculties of Jlritish Indian Universities wdthin the province”. 
Sub-clause (1) (a) provides for a nominated President, and, under (h), there 
arc other nominees of the Local Governments who, I believe, will be 
9 or 10 in number. Now, Sind and Orissa and the North-West Frontier 
Ih’ovince are Governor’s Provinces and they will n6minate and so the 
number will increase from 0 to 10 or 12, or God knows how 'many after- 
wards. Under (r), there will be three nominees of the Governor General 
in Council. Under (r), there will be six rein'esentaiives of the Medical 
Faculties. You will find in the list there are six Universities only having 
Medical Faculties, namely, the Allahabad University, the Bombay Univer- 
sity, the Calcutta University, the Lucknow University, the Madras Univet- 
sitv, and the last one is the Punjab Universitv. 

; 

Sir Muhammad Yakub (liohilkimd and Kumaon Divisions: Muham- 
madari Rural): Allahabad has got no Medical Faculty. 

Mr. M, Maswood Ahmad: Then the number of elected members will 
decrease. 1 said six; it will be five, which only strengthens my argument. 
I do not understand why in a Council of 28 or 34, tJiere should be so many 
nominated members, and if you compare this with the composition of the 
General Medical Council in England, you will be surprised, Mr. President, 
to hear 

i 

Sir Muhammad Yakub: Mr. President will not be surprised. 

Mr. M. Maswood Ahmad: Mr. President will not be surprised, but 

several habitual supporters of the Government will be surprised.. The 
Council was established under the Medical Act, 1858, and its composition 
was somewhat altered by the Act of 1886. Tt now consists of eighteen 
members .appointed by the Universities in the United Kingdom having 
Medical Faculties; of nine members appointed by the Medical Corpora- 
tions, such as the Royal Colleges of Physicians and Surgeons; of five 
members appointed by His Majesty-in-Council ; and of six members directly 
<5lected by members of the profession as a whole — a total of 38. Tn a 
House of 38, the Government nominees on the General Medical Council 
are only five; and, here, in a House of 28 or 34, there will be a nominated 
element to the extent of more than 60 or 70 per cent. In the General 
Medical Council, there are also added three dentists who are members of 
the Dental Board and are appointed for dental business. The Universities 
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may appoint eitlier medical men or laymen. There is, therefore, a clear 
provision in the General Medical Council that laymen as well can be 
elected by the Universities. But what has been done in this Bill? The 
election has been restricted to the members of the Medical Faculties : 

“One 'ineml)er from each Governor’s Province, to be elected from amongst them^ 
selves by the members of the Medical Faculties of British Indian Universities within 
the province.” 

Again, in Cambridge, for example, the representative is elected by the 
Members of the Senate, in the same way as the representatives in Parlia- 
ment. Therefore, you will find that they are selected by the Senate; 
they are not selected by the Medical Faculties. This is the great differ- 
ence between that election and the proposed election in this country. As 
regards nominations, you will find that the representatives nominated by 
His Majesty -in-Council are generally appointed for special reasons. In 
this Bill there is no such provision. I will appeal to the Member-in-cliarge 
of tbe Department to keep in mind that these nominations arc for some 
special reasons. , 

1 

The Honourable Khan Bahadur Mian Sir Fazl-i-Husain (Member for 
Education, Health and Lands): What special reasons? 

Mr. M, Maswood Ahmad: That may be considered in the Select 

Committee. That is not a point to be considered here. There arc many 
special reasons why nominations should be made in that way. 

The Honourable Khan Bahadur Mian Sir FazLi-Husain : Kindly tell us 
a few. 

Mr. M. Maswood Ahmad: I will not be in the Select Committee. 
This point is to be considered by the Committee, .and so I am pressing my 
views before you here. 

The Honourable Khan Bahadur Mian Sir Fazl-i-Husa^’n: Why not quote 
them here? , 

Mr. M, Maswood Ahmad: Again, in England, the direct representatives 
are ju’actitioners, elected four from England, one from Scotland, and one 
from Ireland, by ballot from among the members of the profession having 
registered addresses in these countries, respectively. That is the composi- 
tion of the General Medical Council, and if the Government want to have 
an All -India Medical Council in this country, it should be on the same 
lines as the General Medictjil Council in that country. I further suggest 
that this Council should be on popular lines and, for that purpose, sub- 
clause (1) (h) of clause 3 should be entirely omitted. But if Government 
insist on giving the power of nomination to Local Governments, it should 
be for special reasons. 

Now comes the question of the nomination of the President. In this 
connection I have already stated and I again say that the main wirepuller 
is the President and, therefore, he should, not be nominated, but only 
elected by the Committee. 

The Bill is altogether silent on the privileges and status of the members 
of the proposed Medical Council and this, T consider, to be a very serious 
omission. In my opinion, some definite privileges ought to be given to 
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those who get themselves registered. In other countries medical practi- 
tioners, who do not get themselves registered, are not allowed to enter 
any Government or semi-Government service; their certificates are not 
accepted as valid; their opinion on medical matters is not accepted in a 
Gourt of law, and dangerous drugs are not allowed to be administered by 
12 Noon. must be some clause in this Bill for the privi- 

leges of those men w’ho want to be registered in that register. 

Mr. Deputy President, I come to reciprocity now. This is the other 
most important point. This has been mentioned in clause 19. You will 
find here that “the medical qualifications granted by medical institutions 
outside British India which are included in the Second Schedule shall be 
recognised medical qualifications for the purposes of this Act.'' So Govern- 
ment want the certificates from outside India to be recognised automatically 
and this is very objectionable. There must be some provision in the Bill 
that these certificates will not be accepted in India unless those countries 
are prepared to accept our qualifications in their country. I would suggest 
that the medical qualifications, now granted to medical institutions in 
countries outside India, shall be declared recognised medical qualifications 
under the Act as soon as the Governor General in Council is satisfied on 
the report of the Indian Medical Council that the registering authorities 
of such countries are prei)ared to enter into the scheme of reciprocity as 
regards enrolment and registration of medical practitioners with the All- 
India Medical Council. A list of such medical qualifications shall, by 
notification in the Gazette of India, be included in the Second Schedule. 
Such notification may also direct that any entry shall be made in the 
Second Schedule declaring that such be recognised medieval qualifications 
only when granted after a specified date. This is of vital importance. 
The provision of reciprocity in clause 19 is a farce at present. It is 
injurious in its present form. 

Further, I will say tliat there is one great objection in the Schedules. 
In Schedule I, you will find that two very important Universities have 
been omitted. In the Schedule I find Lahore, Bombay, Calcutta, 
Lucknow, Madras and Allahabad. If the Moradabad Knight is correct, 
there is no Medical Faculty at Allahabad, though I am not sure of that. 
Even tliat has been recognised. But inspite of there being a Medical 
Faculty at Patna, inspite of having such a good College there, inspito 
of the fact that the Bihar Government is spending a lot of money on 
medical education at Patna, inspite of good remarks of the inspecting 
authorities, inspite of it being highly apiiraised by Inspectors of the 
General Medical Council, inspite of it being the best of all these Univer- 
sities, Government have not mentioned the Patna University in this list. 
I would request the Honourable Member to include the Patna University. 
The Andhra University has also not been mentioned and I think that 
Universitv is in no way inferior to those I find in the list. Burma is 
going to tc separated. So I leave that. If Burma is not separated and 
it is a part of the federal India, then Government must include the 
Burma University also in this list. 

Now, Mr. Deputy President, I will suggest there should be a third 
Schedule for the licentiates. Tfie degrees of licentiates are called differently 
in different provinces. I will not go into a long list of that. That also 
should be included in this Third Schedule, and if the Bill will be referred 
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to the Select Committee I will send those lists for being considered on 
that occasion. There is only one other point I want to touch. That iai 
provincial autonomy. My Honourable friend, the Mover, has said that, 
and many other Members may say that as provincial autonomy is coming, 
we should not include the licentiates in this list and that it will be a 
hind of interference with provincial autonomy. This is the last point on 
which I want to satisfy the House. It is strange that up to the time 
when there waa no talk of provincial autonomy, Local Governments 
were insisting that they ,were not ready to give their medical education 
under the all-India system, but, after these Hound Table ConfercnceSi 
when it became clear that provincial autonomy was coming, the Local 
Governments say: ‘take away this medical education in the hand of 
the Central Body’* and that they are satisfied with licentiates only. 
May I ask is it not surprising*? This is an astonishing fact. I think 
the main reason is that these I. M. S. officers are afraid of provincial 
autonomy and that they want to come under the control of the Central 
Body because they think that t^eir fate is not safe in the provinces, 
while there is less or no responsibility in the centre. The only couise 
for those Members wlio do not want these licentiates to be included, on 
account of provincial autonomy, is to throw out the whole Bill. 
(Applause.) 

Mr. Deputy President (Mr. K. K. Shanmukham Chetty) : Amendment 
moved : 

“That the Bill he circulated for the purpose of eliciting opinion thereon by the 
31st July, 1933.” . 

Mr. 0. S. Ranga Iyer (Rohilkund and Kumaon Divisions : Non-Muham- 
madan Rural) : Sir, I listened with a certain amount of delight to the 
speech that has just been concluded. As the length of our grievances is 
greater than the depth of the Government’s information (Laughter), I 
am not surprised that the previous sj)eaker should have taken a longer 
time than the Mover of thiai Bill. The crux of the Honourable gentle- 
men’s case was this: “The Bill is loosely drafted and requires entire 
overhauling’’. That being so, 1 was a little taken aback when he stated 
“circulate and re-circulate’’. If the Bill is loosely drafted and requires 
entire overhauling, the proper place to overhaul it is in the Select Com- 
mittee and, therefore, I believe that in the Select Committee the Bill 
can be carefully examined and the objectionable features of the 
Bill wholly removed. The Bill has certainly many objectionable features 
and, I am certain, that when Mr. K. C. Neogy and Mr. Raju, who 
have made a special study of some of the features of this Bill, work 
in the Select Committee, they will make out a case by threshing out 
many of these points there. Even the preamble, which, according to 
the Honourable gentleman who has just concluded his speech, is open 
to objection, can be changed in the Select Committee. If equality 
should be secured— and if the Select Committee is unanimous on that 
point— between the licentiates and men of higher qualifications, the 
proper place to get that equality established is in the Select Committee 
by altering among other things, the preamble of the Bill. In the Select 
Committee, the gentlemen who have figreed to serve on it will have to 
to it that the Andhra University, the Patna University and the 
Rangoon University,— for Burma has not been separated yet from India, — 
got the same status, the same advantages and the same privileges as the 
Universities in other parts of India. (Hear, hear.) 
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Then there is the question of the composition of the Medical Council, 

I am sure, Honourable Members will like to approximate as closely as 
possible the position of the Council to the position of the Council in 
England and they will try to acquire the same s^tatiis for the Council in 
this country that the Councils in other parts of the Empire have got and 
the question that evolves from this is the question of reciprocity which, 
if occasion requires, will have to be interpreted aB retaliation. (Hear, 
hear.) If our Council docs not get what it wants, if oUr Council does not 
have the authority that the other Councils have, we at any rate would 
strongly oppose the Bill. Sir, the question of reciprocity is one on which 
there cannot be much difference between Honourable Membersi opposite 
and ourselves and, 1 hope, that on thig point a very explicit statement 
will be made by the Government, for it is an important consideration 
before the House agrees to refer the Bill to the Select Committee. 

There is a good deal of misapprehen&iion in the country, a very just 
misapprehension and there is a good deal of feeling that India has been 
most shabbily treated by the British Medical Council. There is a good 
deal’ of legitimate suspicion which caAinot be' altogether ignorted. 'Silr, 
the Member in charge of this Bill is Mr. Bajpai, who is an Indian 
himself ..... 

Mr, Lalchand Navalrai (Sind : Non-Muhammadan Urban) : Will that 
suspicion and misapprehension be removed by the Select Committee? 

Mr. 0. S. Ranga Iyer: That is a matter which has got to bo considered 
in the Select Committee. I do not know whether it will bo removed by 
the Select Committee. I am not on that Committee. But these things 
will have to be taken up and we must try our best to get them removed 
in the Select Committee, because I find that a large number of Honour- 
able gentlemen have been put on the Select Committee and they have 
all probably agreed to serve on that Committee. Not being on the 
Select Committee myself, I can only urge from here that these matters 
will have to be taken up by the Select Committee. 

Mr. Lalchand Navalrai: That will be no guarantee to us, — when the 
Honourable gentleman himself is not there. 

An Honourable Member: Our other friends are there. 

Mr. 0. S. Ranga Iyer: I quite realize what my friend from Karachi 
says and I am perfectly certain that when he stands up and makes out 
his case, he will make out a strong case for the views that he holds. I 
perfectly share his misapprehension in many matters, and, therefore, it is 
up to us to apeak out our mind on these matters; but in view of the 
story that has been narrated by my Honourable friend, Mr. Bajpai, in 
view of the fact that he has stated that this matter has been before the 
House for a very lonjg time and that some form of circulation has already 
taken place, I find it very difficult to associate myself with the motion for 
re-circulation; but if T do not associate mvself with the motion for 
re-circuloition, T muist make it perfectly dear that I do not asfeiociate 
myself with the Bill that has been presented to us. (Hear, hear.) It 
contains many unhappy features and those features will have to be 
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altered if the Bill is to get the acceptance of this side of the House. 
(Cheers.) Otherwise we will reserve to ourselves the fullest right of 
altering the Bill on the lines the Opposition would like to have it altered. 

Mr* Qaya Prasad Singh (Muzaffarpur cum Champaran : Non-Muham- 
madan): Or of rejecting the Bill. 

Mr* G. S. Ranga lysr: Or, as Mr. Gaya Prasad Singh truly says, 
even of rejecting the Bill altogether. (Hear, hear.) These are matters 
which will have to be considered at a later stage., but I must tell the 
Government, in the first place, to make their position clear in regard 
to the electors, the composition of the Council, etc., etc. The Univer- 
sities have a right to be electors. I cannot understand how the 
University in the Province of Bihar and Orissa or in the Andhra Province 
could have been left out. Then, again, we have a right to prevent and 
make provision against something like the development of a medical 
tyranny in this country by our completely handing over the Medical 
Council to professional men. (Cheers.) 


Mr. G. S. Bajpai: I simply wish to state. Sir, that my Honourable 
friend is not quite correct in stating that the University of Patna is 
excluded from the electorate. It is the qualifications of the Patna 
University which are not included in the Schedule. The University of 
Patna is in the electorate. 

Mr. 0. S. Ranga Iyer: Patna is definitely in the" electorate, but, at the 
same time, its inclusion in the Schedule would give Patna the same 
status that the other Universities have got, and thi» is a matter on which, 

I am sure, the Government will bestow the duo consideration that the 
matter deserves. 

Sir Muhammad Yakub: What about the Benares and Aligarh Univer- 
sities? 

An Honourable Member: The British Medical Council have not con- 
sidered this. 

Mr. 0. S. Ranga Iyer: My Honourable friend, Mr. Jagan Nath Aggarwal, 
tells me that the British Medical Council have not considered this aspect. 
I am quite certain that when he presents his case and dwelts on this 
que&ition, he will emphasize it and that the Honourable gentlemen who 
propose to serve on the Select Committee will give that point every con- 
sideration. Sir, the Honourable Member in charge of this Department 
happened to be an esteemed Member of the Punjab Government and, 
if one were to go into the past history of this Bill and the attitude which 
the Government of the Punjab had taken, it would perhaps become clear 
as^ to why the Punjab Government at one time entertained considerable 
apprehensions# on this matter. Sir, in view of the agitation in the country 
and in view of the great suspicions prevailing in the public mind, it is 
for the Government to make it perfectly clear, when the Government 
st>okesman replies to this debate, that all the suspicions that aro enter- 
tained on this# side will be removed and that the Bill will emerge from 
the Select Committee very different from the Bill that goes into it. 
(Applause.) « 
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Dr. B. D. Dalai (Nominated Non>Of&cial) : Sir, let me assure the 
House at the outset that I do not speak on the Medical Council Bill as 
an uncertified adventurer in the street. Perhaps I may state my 
credentials. Even at the risk of appearing egotistic, I may state that 
I possess both Indian and English medical qualifications — ^the highest 
qualifications in medicine and public health (Ironical Cheers from the 
Opposition Benches), and that my sitanding in the medical profession 
extends over 35 years. Sir, to my mind .... 

Mr. IiElcliand Navalrai* Not under a democratic Government. 


Dr. B. D. Dalai: Sir, to my mind the membership of the Legislative 
Assembly presents three aspects (Hear, hear): a duty, a responsibility, 
and an honour. 1 have been invited to serve on the Select Committee 
proposed to consider and to amend this Bill ; and, I think, the man, who 
is not imbued with a sense, not of foolish vanity, but of grave respon- 
sibility, is not fit to be a Member of this great Central Legislature 
(Ironical Cries of “Hear, hear** from the Opposition Benches) — much less 
if he mis'leads this Honourable House in any way. Sir, I feel peculiar 
pleas<ure in giving vent to expressions of congratulation to my Honourable 
friends — Sir Fazl-i-Husain, Sir Frank Noyce, and General Sir John Megaw. 
All three of them have taken a deep interest in this Bill, and have all 
along striven hard to settle this difficult and long-vexed question, and, 
in my opinion, they have earned the grateful thanks of the medical pro- 
fession in India. 

Now, Sir, with your permission, I shall proceed to recall very briefly the 
history of the controversy with regard to the relations between the General 
Medical Council and the Indian Universities. Under the Medical Act of 
1886, it is the statutory duty of the General Medical Council to satisfy 
itself that all qualifications recognized by the Council should guarantee a 
standard of proficiency sufficient for practice in Great Britain. Accordingly, 
various Indian medical degrees received recognition. In 1920, the first 
difficulty arose. The attention of the General Medical Council was called 
to the inadequacy of training in midwifery, which was given at some of 
the medical colleges in India. The shortcomings were frankly admitted 
by all. The defaulting Universities were warned that unless ^satisfactory 
arrangements could be made for the teaching of midwifery, the recognition 
of their degrees would terminate. The Universities asked for time to 
comply with the requirements. In 1922, it was arranged that, on behalf 
of the General Medical Council, S^r Norman Walker should visit India to 
see what was actually being done. The Universities showed a genuine 
desire to rectify their shortcomings, not only in midwifery, but also in 
various matters which were brought to their notice by Sir Norman Walker. 
No machinery existed in India for the inspection of the Universities and 
their medical examinations. It was proposed that the Government of 
India should appoint a special Inspector. This was agreed to by the Gov- 
ernment of India and by all Universities except the Calcutta Universityi 
which objected on the ground that the inspection was an unusual proce- 
dure ; so the medical degrees of the Calcutta University were not recognised 
by. the General Medical Council for four years from 1924 to 1928. In 
1^8, the Calcutta University applied for a resumption of recognition by 
the General Medical Council. This was agreed to after an inspection. 
In 1926, Sfr Norman Walker paid a .eecond visit to India, and he submitted 
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a most comprehensive report on the conditions of medical education in 
India. He reported that great progress had been made in the removal 
of previous defects, but he pointed out various matters in which further 
improvement was needed to ensure uniformity in the standards of the 
examinations. He suggested the establishment of a Medical Council in 
India; and, pending the formation of the Medical Council, it was proposed 
that a Commissioner of Medical Qualifications and Standards should be 
appointed as a temporary measure. This proposal was objected to by this 
Honourable House. As the period of temporary recognition by the General 
Medical Council of the medical degrees of the Indian Universities was fast 
drawing to a close, the Government of India proposed that a Board, 
c'onsisting of the representatives of the Government of India and of the 
Medical Faculties of the Universities, should be set up as a temporary 
measure for the inspection of the medical examinations. But the General 
Medical Council regarded this proposal as an unsatisfactory makeshift, and 
it decided in February, 1930, that, in the absence of authoritative 
information as regards the medical qualifications and standards of the 
Universities of Bombay, Calcutta, Madras, Lucknow, and Punjab, it was 
unable for the time being to continue to recognise the medical degrees of 
the Indian Universities as furnishing a sutheient guarantee of the posses- 
sion of the requisite knowh'dge and skill for the ellicient practice of 
medicine, surgery and midwifery in Great Britain. Consequent upon this 
decision, the Commiltec of Management of the Conjoint Examining Board 
in England have decided that if, by the 1st June, 1933, the Indian Medical 
C-ouncil Ihll lias not been passed into law and approved by the General 
IMcdical Council, the existing recognition of the Indian Universities by that 
Board also would (*ease. 

Diwan Bahadur A. Ramaswami Mudaliar (Madras City: Xon-Muham- 
madan Urban); Does the Honourable Member say that the decision of 
the Board was that the Indian Medical Council Bill to be passed by the 
Assembly should have the positive approval of the General Medical 
Council ? 

I 

Dr. R. D. Dalai: That is what 1 understand. 

Diwan Bahadur A. Ramaswami Mudaliar: Thanks for the information. 

Dr. R. D. Dalai: Sir, it has been said that the General Medical Council 
has forced the Government of India to establish a Medical Council in 
India. To get at the truth of this allegation has been my great object. 
I have made a thorough investigation, but I can discover no ground for 
this allegation. Nay, I regard this allegation as a mischievous delusion. 
So, iSir, with your permission, I shall take this opportunity to clear away 
the misconception which seems to prevail amongst the medical practitioners 
in India. The General Medical Council has played a very important part 
in bringing the medical education in India to its present high st.andard. 
The General Medical Council was asked to recognise the medical degrees 
of the Indian Universities as being equivalent to British qualifications for 
purposes of registration in Great Britain; so, consistently with its statutory 
duty, the General Medical Council was compelled to play an active part. 
What is more, the General Medical Council itself recommended that India 
should set up its own organisation for the co-ordination of medical educa- 
tion and standards so that it might escape from the invidious and 
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unsatisfactory position of having to meddle in the affairs of the Indian 
Universities. If the General Medical Council did not keep the Indian 
Universities up to the mark, it would be tantamount to the General 
Medical Council not doing its duty. In that case, the Privy Council 
would step in, and would put the General Medical Council in 
default. Sir, I can assure the House that I have made a close study of 
this Bill, and 1 have arrived at certain definite conclusions. There is 
much virtue in the closed mind, for an open mind like an open drain is 
apt to be the receptacle of much filth and rubbish. 

Mr. 0. 0. Biswas (Calcutta : Non-Muhammadan Urban) : Under- 
ground sewers generate gases. 

Dr. R. D. Dalai: But, I am not one of those who make it their boast 
that when once they have made up their minds, nothing can alter them. 
This is a Bill of great iinportan(.*e to the medical profession and to the 
public generally; so it wouUl be a great hlundei* — a blunder worse than 
crime, — to have a mind closed by blind prejudi(ie, or stupid obstinacy, or 
unreasoning pre-con('e])tion. The necessity for this legislation is universally 
admitted. The Council should be established in such a manner as to 
ensure an hcnourable • International status for the medical degrees of the 
Indian Universities. The object of this Bill is to establish a register of 
those medical practitioners who possess medical qualifications which are 
likely to be accepted in other countries as conforming to Inteniational 
standards. Ecc'qirocUy depends upon the possibility of satisfying the 
authorities rcsfionsible for maintaining the standards of medical practice 
in a (‘onntrv that the standards ^of medical qualifications in another country 
seeking recii)ro(‘ity do not fall below those which they themselves require. 
Therefore, the main object of this Bill is to restore and to maintain that 
. recipro(‘ity between India and Groat Britain which has been interrupted 
by the refusal of the General Medical Council since February, 1930, to 
recognise the medical degrees of the Indian Universities. Sir, I may state 
in passing that in Japan there are several standards of medical qualifica- 
tions, but only the highest standard of medical qualification is recognised 
for reciprocity in other countries. If tLe medical graduates and the 
licentiates of the medical schools are given equal rights, the candidates 
might prefer the easiest examination instead of that in the highest repute. 
The Bill provides that eventually we should be able to raise to a sufficient 

and uniform standard the medical education of all persons who w’ould 

enter the medical profession ; so it will benefit the public at large by securing 
an improved class of medical practitioners. There is nothing in the Bill 
which will prevent the licentiates being recognised when the courses of 
training and examinations arc considered sufficient by the Medical Council 
of India. The licentiates have not been included in the scope of the Bill, 
because at the present time they have not the slightest chance of being 
recognised in other countries. It is true that the licentiates compose a 
very large section of the Indian medical profession; I admit that the 
licentiates have rendered conspicuous services to the Government and to 
the people of India; and I firmly believe that the medical facilities in 

the vast rural areas of India can be provided only through the instru- 

mentality of the licentiates. But, Sir, so far as India is concerned, 
their recognition will remain exactly the same as before, and when the 
courses of training and examinations are brought up to the require 
standards, they will automatically come within the scope of the Bill. The 
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door has been left open for them by the Government of India; medical 
schools will, therefore, have an incentive to work up to the higher 
standards. Any adequate Bill must recognise the clear distinction betwecD 
the medical schools and the medical colleges in the present circumstances. 
The medical schools do not maintain such a standard of proficiency as 
obtains in the medical colleges; the system of education given in the 
medical schools is quite different to that in the medical colleges; the 
preliminary education of the licentiates is quite inferior. That the licen- 
tiates have been put on the provincial registers is due to the 
peculiar conditions and' circumstances of India, and to discrimi- 
nate them from unqualified practitioners for Government and local 
board service of a subordinate grade, and to bring them under the discip- 
linary jurisdiction and control of the medical councils for unprofessional 
conduct. If the licentiates will insist on recognition of equality of status 
in the present circumstances with the medical graduates, what \vill be the 
result The practical out(*ome of it will he that no medical qualifications 
of India are likely to receive recognition for reciprocity. Sir, I am con- 
vinced that cv.entually the licentiates are bound to come within the scope 
of the Bill ; I, therefore, see no necessity for legislation for the lower 
qualification. But if such legislation be considered desirable, this question 
should be thoroughly investigated. 1 respectfully submit that a beginning 
should be made by securing recognition of higher qualifications for 
reciprocity in other countries. 

Sir, much has been said about Patna, Andhra, and liangoon Universi- 
ties. These Universities have not been included in the first Schedule of 
the Bill. They had not been recognised under the arrangements which 
were in existence before the withdrawal of recognition by the General 
Medical Council; but there will be no difficulty in placing tlioni on the 
list if they will satisfy the IMedical Coiuu il of India as to the sufficiency 
of the standards of training and the efficiency of their examinations. 

Mr. M. Maswood Ahmad: Why not the same for other Universities!'^ 

Dr, B. D. Dalai: I see no objection to British, Colonial, and Foreign 
medical practitioners being admitted on the register on payment of fees 
without examination, provided that ihey were duly qualified and provided 
that there w’as full reciprocity betwxen India and Great l^ritain. Colonies, 
and Foreign countries. 

The Bill gives the Council powder to send Inspectors to see that the 
examinations cure sufficient and efficient; and if they find any body not 
doing its duty and not giving the examinations in a fit and proper manner, 
that body would be put in default by the Council subject to the sanction 
of the Governor General in Council. 

Now, Sir, I shall pass to a very important point which will give the 
House food for reflection. A great many Indian medical men are earning 
their livelihood in the United Kingdom; so it is a matter of great import- 
ance that there should be reciprocity between India and Great Britain. 


Mr, Lalchand Navalrai: What is the number of such practitioners, 
please? 

Dr, B, D, Dalai: I do not know the exact number, 

Mr, Q. 0, Biswas: Why not have an examination for them there, if 
necessary ? 
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Dr. B. D. Dalai: Then, Sir, there are other countries, to which Indian, 
medical men look for honourable careers, such as Ceylon^ Cyprus, Fiji, 
Malta, Gibralfcer, South Africa, Uganda, Straits Settlements, and so on* 
These countries contain enormous populations of Indians, who lay great 
stress on provision for themselves and their families of medical treatment 
by Indian medical men; and the welfare o>f these Indian populations the 
Government of India are in duty bound to subserve. But these countries 
regard recognition by the General Medical Council as an essential condition, 
which must be complied with before they are allowed to practise in their 
Territories. . \ 

Now, Sir, with your permission, I shall just say one word as regards 
the President of the Council. The President of the Council should be a 
man qualified by experience ; he should have a knowledge of the procedure,, 
precedents, and conventions of the Medical Councils in Great Britain 
and other parts of Europe ; he should be the guide and adviser of the 
Presidents of the Provincial Medical Councils; he should be a man who- 
is debarred from private and consultation practice; he should be a person 
w^ho has a pow’erful influence on the whole history of medical education 
in India ; and, in view of tlie close association which should exist between 
the Central Government and the Medical Council of India, I think it is 
highly desirable that the President should be nominated by the Governor 
General-in-Council. 

Diwan Bahadur A. Ramaswami Mudaliar: Does your profession in 

India bear out that suggestion? 

An Honourable Member: An I. M. S. man? 

Dr. B. D. Dalai: Now, Sir, I shall bring my remarks to » close; and 
I hope that the length of my remarks will perhaps bo held to have been 
justified by the singular importance of the Bill. Sir, it is a welcome and 
remarkable development that the Provincial Ministers and others, who 
could not be induced three years ago to consider favourably the proposals 
for a Medical Council in India, are now eager to see it established as 
early ns possible. The idea of this legislation was mooted as far back 
as 1926; and since then this question has been on and off before tlic 
Central Legislature and before the public. The Bill lias been prepared 
in accordance wdth the views of a Conference which w’as fully repi*!^- 
sentative of the Provincial Governments ; the Bill has been prepared in 
deference to a universal demand of the medical graduates themselves. 
The Bill has received the approval of the Medical Faculties of the 
Universities and of the Provincial Medical Councils. 

Diwan Bahadur A. Bamaswami Mudaliar: Most certainly not. 

Dr. B. D. Dalai: The action of Government has not been flustered 
or precipitate. The Bill has been for the last tw’o years and a half in 
course of incubation, and has been drawn up after full consultation with 
all parties who are best able to give sound advice on the subject; and, 
with a view to conciliate all reasonable opposition, certain changes 
have alreadv been made in the Bill. The Bill bears the impress of an 
anxious desire on the part of Government to meet the criticisms of both 
expert and public opinion, and it represents a genuine attempt to secure 
a sound and dignified status for the medical degrees of the Indian 
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Universities. I am not surprised at want of unanimity of opinion amongst 
medical men, because doctors, like sanitarians, engineers and theologians, 
will always disagree amongst themselves ; but the objections will be 
critically examined by the Select Committee, and I doubt not that the 
objections will be minimised by the modifications which the Select Com- 
mittee may introduce into the Bill, and that, as a result of tke labours 
of the Select Committee, the Bill will emerge a useful and efficient measure. 

I am strongly of opinion that no iiseiful purpose will be served by cir- 
culating the Bill for eliciting further opinion. Sir, it is with as forcible 
and overpowering a ground of appeal as any pleader for a good cause ever 
possessed that I have ventured to lay the whole case before the House — 

1 have extenuated nothing and I have exaggerated nothing; and I 
earnestly hope that nothing will happen to mar the progress of this Bill, 
and that it will receive the support of 'this Honourable House, as it will 
settle a long-vexed question, and as it will conduce to the good of the 
public generally and to the benefit of the whole medical profession in 
India. 

Dr. Ziauddin Ahmad: (United ^^ro^nces Southern Divisions: Muham- 
madan Eural) : With your penuis^sion, Sir, I request} the Honourable gentle- 
man before he sits down to explain how he proposes to deal with the case of 
licentiates in the B^U aa he mentioned. 

Mr. Deputy (Mr. E. K. Shanmukham Chetty) : The Honour- 

able Member has jusT finished his speech. I cannot ask him to make 
another speech just now. j 

Mr. B. Sitaramaraju: Sir, the Honourable gentleftiina^ who has just 

now resumed his seat, is accustomed to take the views of the Government 
always on trust. That has become almost a second nature with him. If 
he were to find today that there was nothing in the provisions of this Bill 
which he could have taken exception to, it is easy to understand him, 
because, I think, according to him, there is even no necessity of the 
Bill going to the Select Committee, and what modifications can he 
expect to be made by the Select Committee in the Bill if he already 
approves of each and every one of ' the clauses mentioned in the Bill? 
Sir, the Honourable gentleman is evidently misled. He is thinking that 
a great opportunity has been given to us under the provisions of this Bill 
by providing for reciprocity. I am afraid that the Honourable gentleman 
will be very much surprised to find that, before I have finished with the 
few remarks that I should like to offer, there is no such provision for 
reciprocity in the Bill. If the Honourable gentleman is misled by the 
word “reciprocity** occurring in the provisions of the proposed measure, 
T am inclined to say again, Sir, that he has been grossly misled, and it 
would require all his powers and abilities for vaccination or injection to 
instil in this Bill the prino^le of reciprocity which we do not find here, 
and I will deal withr.tb^a IHtle later. 

Sir, notwithstanding remark which was made by my Honourable 
friend, Mr. Eanga Iyer, I confess that I claim no greater knowledge than 
he or any one of us to possess on this matter, but I would like that a 
measure of this importance should be given a fair consideration before 
motives are attribute and implications are understood. At the yery 
^tset, I would like to ask one question. As has been reiharked by the 
Hohotirsble tls^ Mover of the motion for circulation' we ate on the eve 
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of constitutional changes. We should hke to know what overriding neces- 
sity there is to push on a measure of this importance now. The Surgeon 
General to the Government of Madras, when this Bill was circulated, 
expressed the opinion that it was not fair to constitute a Council purely 
for British India alone, and leave out the Indian States which had 
Universities of their own. Sir, it is but suspicious that ,the Government 
should consider tliat there is urgent necessity to proceed with thia 
measure at the present moment. The Honourable the Mover of the 
motion to refer the Bill forthwith to Select Committee, in giving us the 
past history of this idea to establish an All-India Medical Council, 
strengthened the suspicion. There does not appear to be any very 
great necessity for introducing a measure just when we are on the eve of 

constitutional changes. Why should the Government want to rush 

through this Bill when they could have waited for the last 20 years? 
Sir, there must be some reason, and as an Honourable gentleman said, 
this is undoubtedly the Medical Ottawa. It gives one the impression 
that the Government are afraid of the. future Legislature. Unless we 
are convinced that there is an overriding . necessity for introducing and 
pushing through this Bill, we cannot reject the motion for circulation 
or accept the motion to refer it to Select Committee. 

Mr. 0. S. Ranga Iyer: What I said was that if we accede to the 
motion for a Select Committee, we accept the principle of the Bill. I 
hope my Honourable friend, if he does not accept the principle of tho 

Bill, will be true to his own convictions and abstain from serving on the 

Select Committee, and withdraw his name. 

) 

Mr, B. Sitaramaraju : I will certainly. That is exactly what I was going 
to say. If we go into the Select Committee, we accept the principle of 
the Bill. Now, I would like to ask, what exactly is the principle underlying 
this Bill? If Honourable Members will care to read the Statement of 
Objects and Reasons of this Bill, they would find a statement made by 
the Government of India that the Local Governments have accepted the 
principles underlying the Bill. That is to say, there are more than one 
principle underlying it. I would like to ask, what are all those principles 
which are underlying the Bill and which the Provincial Governments are 
said to have accepted. We know, Sir, from past experience that when 
we go to a Select Committee, as my Honourable friends on this side of 
tlie House will bear me out, that many material points in the Bill are 
taken as the principles underlying it and it is not open to the members of 
the Select Committee to object to any one of them. We have had that 
unpleasant experience in the Select Committee on the Ordinance Bill. 
Sir, I am, therefore, anxious to know what exactly is the principle I am 
supposed to accept, if I accept the motion for Select Committee. If 
Government can make that position clear, that will determine my attitude 
whether I should like to serve in the Select Committee or not. Sir, it is wdth 
that purpose that T want to know as to what is the principle underlying the 
Bill. Sir, before dealing with these principles, I would like to conclude my 
remarks on the point as to what is the overriding necessity. What is the 
overriding necessity for proceeding with this measure at this stage? One 
statement was made and that was to the effect that the action of the 
General Medical Council w^as responsible for giving a fillip to the idea of 
establishing a Medical Council of an all-India character. But we have 
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had the Honourable the Mover of the motion for Select Committee saying 
that although that is there, that is not exactly the reason why they are 
constituting the Medical Council. 

According to the Government of India, the idea was as old as 1910, but 
it was still an idea and the General Medical Council merely accelerated 
the idea to take this shape. However, when my Honourable friend, 
Mr. Mas wood Ahmad, read passages after passages showing that it was 
to placate the General Medical Council that this legislation has been 
brought about, I" could- find no satisfactory answer to that charge. 
Whether this Bill owes its origin to the General Medical Council or not, 
there is no doubt that the most important part of it appears to have originated 
from the action of the General Medical Council. 1 would like to mention 
here what is the constitutional right of the Indian degree holders of the 
Indian Universities with regard to the action of the General Medical 
Council. If the General Medical Council has withdrawn recognition of 
those degrees, was there no remedy available to them? I say that there 
is a remedy, but the Government of India, in their stcp-rnotherly treat- 
ment of the Universities of this country, have not availed themselves 
of that provision. In the British Act of 1886, Section 13 (2) runs as 
follows 

An Honourable Member: What is the point? 

Mr. B. Sitaramara]u : .1 am coming to that. The point is this. 

There is a passage here under the British Act containing a provision giving 
a right of appeal to the Privy Council if our degrees should unjustly not 
be recognised: it says: , 

“Where the General Medical Council have refused to recognise as aforesaid any 
colonial or foreign medical diploma, the Privy Council, on application being made ta 
them, may, if they think fit, after considering such application and after communica- 
tion with the General Council, order the General Council to recognise the said diplomas, 
and such order shall be duly obeyed.'* 

If the General Medical Council in London refuses to recognise any 
degrees of India, then the remedy available to India is this : we can imme- 
diately file an appeal before the Privy Council nnd get that order of the 
General Medical Council reversed and get our degrees recognised 

The Honourable Khan Bahadur Mian Sir Fazl-i-Husain: That is the 
litigious spirit. 

Mr. B. Sitaramaraju :I am very sorry to find that when a legitimate 
right is denied to an Indian degree holder and w^hen it is pointed out that 
there is a right of appeal to a higher tribunal w^hore he can get redress, 
my Honourable friend, Sir Fazl-i-Husain, should say that it is the litigious 
spirit. If one seeks to protect a right by availing himself of an existing 
remedy, is that to he called a litigious spirit? According to the Honour- 
able Mian Sir Fnzl-i-Husain, all Courts must be abolished. No wonder, 
the Government of India have not been pleased to give us the benefit of 
that course as managers of these institutions .... 

Mr. K. P. Thampan (West Coast and Nilgiris : Non-Miihammadah 
Pnral) : May I know whether it was open to the University of Madras, for 
instance, to appeal to the Priv\" Council to have its medical degrees declared 
«ns recognisable by the General Medical Council, instead of leaving it to the 
Government of India to do so? 
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Mr. B. Sitaramaraju: That is quite possible. 

Mr. O. S, Bajpai: That is the position. 

Mr. B. Sitaramaraju: But the Gk)vernment of India can do it for the 
whole of India, though it does not legally prevent the University from 
doing so. As I say, that provision is available to us and so far it has 
not been availed of. Before we constitute an Indian Medical Council as 
a . remedy for this purpose, we must try tJie .'liternative * which is already 
available to us before we can say we are dissatisfied with the provision 
already in existence and would desire a Council as a remedy. I venture 
to submit that I have great confidence in the Privy Council and its justice. 
It is a far greater remedy than the remedy which would bo available to us 
if this Bill were to be passed into law in its present form. 


An Honourable Member: It is not the Judicial Committee of the Privy 
Council. 


Mr. B. Sitaramaraju: The action which was taken by the General 
Medical Council in London was as old as, I believe, 1929; ’ Since 1929, 
we have not been on spealdng terms even, and, therefore 

The Honourable Khan Bahadur Mian Sir Fazl-i-Huaain: You are speak- 
ing for yourself. 

Mr. B. Sitaramaraju: I am speaking not only for myself: if the Honour- 
able Member can say that T have got a wrong information, then I stand 
corrected. The history of this idea of forming an All-India Medical Council 
has been engaging the attention of this country for some considerable 

j time. Sir, ever since 1919, when we had the reforms, the 

***' European clement of the medical profession, mostly the I.M.S., 
and also the General Medical Council got frightened of the disabilities that 
the I.M.S. people were likely to suffer from a regime of popular control 
in the Provincial Governments. An extract from a British Medical Journal, 
the official organ of the G'eneral Medical Council, makes this point quite 
clear. This is what it says : 

“The Council had, however, in recent years laid stress on the fact that there should 
be adequate opi[^rtunities for employment on the civil side, and, in the new proposals 
for the re-organization of the services, valuable concessions have been obtained from the 
India Office by the Association in this respect. Hitherto it had been one of the aspira- 
tions of any one serving in the T. M. S. to obtain a civil employment, because this 
meant more opportunities of practice and a corresponding measure of comfort. Now, 
however, the civil side had a completely different aspect, because it involved service 
rtot under the Government of India, but under one of the Provincial Governments, and 
this meant service under an Indian political chief”. 

Therefore, Sir, the motive behind the whole thing is quite clear. The 
General Medical Council got frightened of Indian Ministers, but fortunately 
for us we had in those days great Ministers, — a Panagal from Madras, 
a Fazl-i-Husain from Punjab, — and these gentlemen were too strong for 
the General Medical Council .... 

sir Abdtdla-al-Miimliii Suhrawardy (BurAw^in and Presidency Divisions . 
Muhammadan Rural) : Bvp Surendra Hath Banerjea from Bengal. 
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Mr. B. Sitaramara]u : And as my friend has just said, Sir Surendra 
Nath Banerjea from Bengal. So, these three stalwarts, — ^the Bajah of 
Panagal in the South, Sir Fazl-i-Husain in the North and Sir Surendra 
Nath Banerjea in Bengal were found to be too strong even for the General 
Medical Council, and, therefore, a decent burial was given to the idea of 
tho establishment of this Council. Wc thouijht it was dead and gone, 
but Sir Fazl-i-Husain is no longer a Minister in the Punjab, — ^he is a 
Member of the Government of India .... 

An Honourable Member: Oh! What a fall! 

Mr. B.. Sitaramaiaju : If today he has undertaken to constitute that 
very Medical Council, which he would not look at, a few years ago, when 
he was Minister in the Punjab, I would only say that inscrutable are the 
ways of the great .... 

Mr. Gaya Prasad Singh: Like those of the Providence. 

Mr. B. Sitaramaraju : Yes, Sir. When Sir Fazl-i-Husain took up this 
subject, he first summoned, as was pointed out by Mr. Bajpai, a Conference 
of all tho provincial satraps and some medical men. That ConferencL*, 
when it met in 1930, was perfectly aware of the action which was taken 
by the General Medical Council, but, in spite of that knowledge, they 
w^anted a Council to be constituted entirely independent of the General 
TMedical Council of London and irrespective of the consideration whether 
the General Medical Council would recognise our degrees or not. Sir, 
there are prominent medical men who have expressed the view that the 
withdrawal of recognition of Indian degrees by the General Medical Council 
of London is even a blessing in disguise, because it gave an opening fpr 
our medical students in the Continental clinics. ‘ Nevertheless, what do we 
find? We find that the Government of India are doing nothing but think- 
ing of the General Medical Council alone all the time. Last year, Sir Fazl-i- 
Husain issued a communique in which he said that unless the General 
Medical Council recognised our degrees, several Indians, who were practis- 
ing in London, wo\ild suffer very much by the want of such recognition. 
There appears to be some misapprehension, because it is incorrect to say 
that if practitioners are not registered on the General Medical Council of 
London, they will be deprived of the privilege of practising in London, 
because. Sir, they are entitled, under the amended provisions of the Medical 
Acts, to practise in London even if they are not on the register . . . 

Mr. G. S. Bajpai: I am not aware of any such communique .... 

Mr. B. Sitaramaraju : I read it in new^spapers. I did not receive the 
communique myself, but I have no objection to modifying my remarks if 
my friend, Mr. Bajpai, says that no such communique was issued. 

Now, Sir, it is not very difficult to see that the one aim and the one 
end in view of the Government of India' to constitute this All-India Council 
appear to be to placate the General Medical Council of London ; otherwise, 
what possible explanation can they give to exclude, say, for instance, the 
Andhra University, the Bangoon University and the Patna University? 
The Government of M&draf^ themselves have' stated that it is unjust to 
exclude the Andhra University from the Schedule, because the Andhra 
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University happens to have, just as the Madras University, the same con- 
joint examining Board. When both the Andhra University and the Madras 
University have tlie same conjoint Board, it will be seen that the exclusion 
of the Andhra University is absolutely unjustified when Madras is recognis- 
ed. What is the reason? I may even mention here that Surgeon General 
Megaw examined the Andhra University .... 

An Honourable Member: He has not, he says. 

Mr. Gaya Prasad Singh: He has, I believe, examined the Patna Univer- 
sity Faculty. 

Mr, B. Sitaramaraju : If not this General, some other General did it. 
I remember, it w\ns examined. 

Mr. N. M. Jbshi (Nominated IJon-Official) : What special grudge has the 
General Medical Council got against the Andhra University? 

Mr. B. Sitaramaraju: It is absurd to exclude one University when they 
liave the same conjoint University Board. That was my point, and if it 
is a fact that the Government of India had not to placate the General 
Medical Council of London, why should they have excluded the Andhra 
University ? 

Mr, N. M. Joshi: How is the General Medical Council interested ii 
excluding the Andhra University? 

Mr. B. Sitaramaraju: I will explain this to my friend. A perusal of 
some of the speeches delivered by the Ministers at the Conference held in 
1925 will show that the one aim of the General Medical Council is to pro- 
tect the European interests, I mean the I.M.S., and the Andhra University 
has not got more than one I.M.S. officer. That appears to be the only 
reason for excluding the Andhra University, otherwise there can be no 
meaning in denying recognition .... 

The Honourable Khan Bahadur Mian Sir Fazl-i-Husain : But they have 
not denied recognition. 

Mr. B. Sitaramaraju: They have withdrawn recognition, and you have 
withdrawn its name from the Schedule to this Bill to satisfy them. 

Now, Sir, coming to the question of these drafts, we have the draft 
Bill of 1928, of 1931 and we have also the draft Bill before us of 1932, 
and a perusal of these three draft Bills will show that, every time the 
Government drafted a new Bill, there has been a change, and the change 
has always been for the worse. Mr. Bajpai stated that the idea of consti- 
tuting the Medical Council in India is nearly 20 years old. That reminds 
one of the mountain in labour producing the mouse. The scope of the 
Bill from 1928 to 1932 has exactly taken the shape of the tail of that 
little animal, because, gradually, the scope has been narrowed and narrowed 
down till we find today that it has reached to the point of inconsistency 
when it is called a Bill to provide higher minimum standards. The 
Statement of Objects and Eeasons hag^ stated, and riiy Honourable friend, 
Mr. Bajpai, has reiterated that statement, that they have drafted this Bill 
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in accordance with the decisions of the Simla Conference and the opinions 
of Local Governments. A perusal of the Statement of Objects and Reasons 
would remind us of the old English saying that half truths, owing to their 
tendency to mislead, are much more dangerous than deliberate falsehoods. 

I asked, wlien Mr. lhajpai was speaking, whether lie would assert that this 
Bill was drawn up in accordance with the decisions of the Simla Conference, 
and he replied by asking me to judge that for myself. I have judged and 
I find that the provisions of this Bill are neither in accordance with the 
decisions of the Simla -Conference, nor arc they in accordance with the 
opinions expressed by Local Governments. The Simla Conference state as 
follows, at page 77 of this book : ' 

“This Conference recommends that a Bill, on the lines indicated in the resolution 
passed by it already, be drafted and circulated to Local Governments for opinion 
with the direction that the opinions of Medical Faculties, local Medical Councils and 
leading Medical Unions he obtained and considered when making the report, and 
further that the Bill be published in the public press.** 

They waiutcd the Bill to be drafted on the lines indicated by their resolu- 
tion. That resolution Honourable Members will find at page B1 of this book. 

T wish to draw the attention of Honourable Members to clause 2. It states 
that the All-India Medical Council should be an independent body and that 
it should not be subservient to the General Medical Council in London, 
deriving its powers and functions from an Act of the Indian Legislature. 
Clause 5 says that only graduates should be eligible to be on the register of 
the Indian Medical Council, but the inclusion of those who have received 
diplomas from recognised Universities is a point for detailed consideration. 
They did not definitely exclude the question of the diploma holders and the 
licentiates. They kept that question open and said that that must be a 
matter for detailed consideration. 

Mr. G, S. Bajpai: I do not wish to interrupt my Honourable friend, 
but mfiy I say that the phrase used is “diplomas of Universities . 
Licentiates do not hold diplomas from Universities. 

Mr. B. Sitaramaraju : Tliat is how it is understood by the members of 
the Simla Conference who were signatories to this report. When I read 
the opinion of Dr. Lakshmanasw'ami Miidnliar, brother of my Honourable 
friend, Duvan Bahadur A. Ramas'wami Mudaliar — ^that is exactly how 
they understood when ihey drafted it. The members who were on that 
Conference understood it only in that w%ay and in no other way. My 
Honourable friend, Mr. Bajpai, must himself admit that the diplomas {are 
not degrees. Then, what, according to my Honourable friend, does this 
word “diploma “ cover? 

The BEonourable Khan Bahadur Mian Sir Pazl-i-Husain ; Tj. M. S. 

Mr. B. Sitaraxnaraju: Only L. M. S.? 

The Honourable Khan Bahadur Mian Fazl-i-Husain : Why say only? 
This is one.- 

Mr. B. Sitaraxnaraju: Is it or is it not a fact that the Government of 
Tndia themselves asked at this Conference that the 'question of graduates 
only should be considered? Did they put to the Conference the point 
whether the licentiates should be included or not? No, they did not. 
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Mr. G. Bajpai: I am very reluctant to interrupt the . Jlcpovr^ible 
Member again. The Conference was definitely for excluding the 
licentiates. In the Government of India letter, which went out in 1031, 
the question whctlier licentiates should be included wag referred to Local 
Governments, and, as I explained in the speech which I made a little while 
ago, a majority of Local Governments were against it. That is the point. 

The Assembly then adjourned for Lunch till Half Past Two of the 
Clock. 


The Assembly re-assombled after Lunch at Half Past Two of the Clock, 
Mr. Deputv President (Mr. R. K. Shaninukharn Chettv) in the Chair. 

I 


Mr. B. Sit^amara]u: When the House adjourned for Lunch, I was 
stating that the decisions of the Simla Conference were such that the pro- 
visions of this Bill could not be said to have been drafted in accordance 
with them. W/'ith regard to the Simla decisions, T would like to invite 
the attention of the House to clause 2. It should be an independent body 
not subservient to the General Medical Council in London. This state- 
ment was well brought out during the proceedings of that Conference by 
Mr. Vyas which I find on page 20. The whole idea would appear to be 
how to safeguard our degrees and how to provide for our services duly 
qualified men. Mr. Vyas says: 

**As the General Medical Council refuses to recognise the qualifications conferred 
by our Universities, it follows that wo should have a minimum standard of our own 
which, when recogni.sed by tlie proposed Indian Medical Council, shall be sufficient 
for entry into All-India Services and other purposes.” 

This is what be stated and the Conference considered. From the point 
of view of India’s requirements, if a Council is to be formed, it should 
be entirely independent of the General Medical Council. Secondly, with 
regard to the question of reciprocity again, I would like to say that the 
Bill has not been drawn in accordance with the decisions of that 
Conference, because in clauses 7 and 8 they state as follows. Clause 7 
says : 

‘‘Europeans who have degrees which entitled them to be registered on the General 
Medical Council nn to this time should also ipso fac^n come on the Register. Secondly, 
as regards non-Indian degrees and diplomas, the Indian Medical Council, may recog- 
nise such degree.** and diplomas after satisfying itself about the standard and on 
conditions of reciprocity on the lines of the South African Medical Council”. 

One important point wc have to notice is this. In the present Bill 
they have substituted for persons, which is found in clause 7, qualifications 
and then they have omitted “up to the passing of this Act”, that is, up 
to this time. These two important omissions have rendered the provisions 
of the present Bill something entirely different from what was contemplated 
by the Conference. I would strengthen my position by a reference to tho 
views expressed by the Government of Madras on this provision, because 
this provision about reciprocity is the basic principle on which a Council 
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of this description can be hoped to be established. The Government of 
Madras. state as follows: 

“The provision in clause 19 (1) of the Bill is not in conformity with^ the conclusions 
of the Conference held in June, 1930, on the question of reciprocal recognition. This 
obviously implies that Indians, with qualifications which entitle them to be registered 
on the General Medical Council, should ipso facto come on the Indian register, and that 
Europeans, who have degrees which entitle them to be registered on the General 
Medical (Council, should also ipso facto come into the register. Clause 19(1) of the 
draft Bill requires that the medical qualifications granted by medical institutions 
outside British India which are Included in Schedule II should be recognised medical 
qualifications for the purposes of this Act. This obviously implies that while no 
medical qualificjitions in India may be recognised by the General Medical Council, the 
AIMndia Medical Council will, from its very inception, be bound by an Act of the 
Indian Legislature to recognise not merely the qualifications granted in Great Britain 
and Ireland, but the qualifications granted in all the dominions as well as the medical 
qualifications of such places as Nova Scotia, Prince Edward Island, Malta, the Straits 
Settlements, etc., thvs defeating very object of this Act,** 

This is what the Madras Government say. Therefore, they would 
sugf^est that the conclusions of the Conference held in 1930 should be given 
effect to ill their entirety, as reciprocity is the most vital point of the Bill. 
I’liero is another fundamental point on which the provisions of this Bill 
entirely differ from tl^ conclusions arrived at by tlie Simla Conference. 
The Simla Conference states that the faculties of any University, not 
being recognised by the Councnl for any reason, an appeal should lie to 
a tribunal consisting of one High Court Judge, one nominee of the 
Governor Genera] and one representative of the Indian Medical Council. 
Tliat is the provision they have given for appeals against this body. This 
lias also not been embodied in the Bill. They wanted that powers of 
tlie General Medical Council, under sections 18, 20 and 21 of the British 
Medical Act, should also be powers for the Indian Council. Thus it 
would seem that the provisions of this Bill cannot be said to be in 
accordance with the decisions of the Simla Conference. 

With regard to the claim of the Government that they have framed the 
provisions of this Bill in accordance with the opinion expressed by the 
Local Governments on these points, I venture to submit that the opinions 
of the Local Governments are at variance with the provisions of this Bill. 
I have carefully perused the opinions received on the draft that was 
circulated by tlie Government of India and, without going into details, I 
would like broadl,y to mention the fact that the general conclusions which 
the various Provincial Governments have come to on all the five broad 
points referred to them in the draft are not in accordance with the pro- 
visions of this Bill. A perusal of the letter of the Government of India to 
the Jjocal Governments and a persual of the draft of 1931, whicli was 
circulated to the Local Governments for eliciting their opinion, would show 
that the Government of India have definitely formed certain opinions 
tiiomaelves as regards the constitution and composition of this Council. 
They wanted that tlie Ix)cal Governments should give expression to their 
opinions not in any way they liked, but in a way in which the Government 
of India would present the case before them. They stated in their letter, — 
fake for instance, by way of illustration, clause b, — that under clause 3, 
the President of the Medical Council should be perpetually nominated, 
and then the Government gave an alternative to clause 3 as clause 3 A 
Under which he could be elected after five years. The liOCal Governments 
Were asked as to whether they would be agreeable to the President being 
perpetually nominated, or whether the President should be elected after 
the first period of five years. The question of election from the start was 
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not put to them. Then, again, we find that the Government of India 
desire the Local Governments to express their opinion on the point whether 
the University should form a unit of representation, > or whether the pro- 
vince should form a unit of representation. Thirdly, they were ashed foy 
their opinion as to whether the election to this body should be direct or 
indirect. I liave tried to classify the opinions received and I have before 
me a tabular statement. From this 1 find that the Government of Madras 
have expressed their willingness to accept clause 3A. that is, election of 
the President after the first five years. Then they say that 
each University should have representation, and that the election 
by the graduates should be direct election: and, then, on the 
question of reciprocity and on the exclusion of the Andhra University, they 
specifically and strongly bring out the point that there is no justification 
for excluding the Andhra University. On the question of reciprocity, T 
have already stated that the view of the Madras Government was that the 
Government of India’s position was not taken in accordance with the Simla 
Conference, but which ought to have been the case. 

The United Provinces were likewise for election of the President after 
five years and for each University being represented, and not merely each 
pi’ovince; they were also for direct election. The Central Provinces Gov- 
ernment consider that the President should be elected after the first five 
years. The Government of Bihar and Orissa, ditto. Bombay also are fer 
election of the President and also for two representatives from each 
province, and so on. Bengal, of course, is the only province among the 
major provinces which agree with the Government of India that t]l(^ 
President sliould be perpetually nominated and that the unit should be the 
province, and that the election should bo indirect election. Excepting for 
the province of Bengal, all the major provinces in India, as I have ]ust now 
stated, even including Burma, are for the election of the President. There 
are, of course, provincial units like Ajmer-Mcrwara and the North-West 
Frontier Province which could not express any opinions on these points; 
they merely adopted the opinions which were expressed by some of the 
Civil Surgeons. 

Therefore, to say, in the face of these expressions of opinions from the 
Local Governments, that the latter express their approval of the principles 
underlying the Bill, as is stated in the Statement of Objects and Beasons, 
is, I venture to submit, not correct, because the replies to the references 
to the Local Governments show that their opinions arc not in accord with 
the provisions as embodied in the Bill. 


Then, again, tliero is the point that the Govemment have chosen to 
call every one of these things as the principles of the Bill. The Govern- 
ment have stated in the Statement of Objects and Eeasons that tlie LocmI 
Governments approve the principles underlying the Bill, and when the 
replies w'ere to references on these points to the Local Governments, I 
must necessarily come to the conclusion that the Government of India fonk 
upon these aspects of composition as principles underlying the Bill. Si^ 
if these are the principles underlying the Bill, I venture to submit that I 
cannot accept them. Sir. one is, therefore, in great doubt as to wbat 
exactly are the principles underlying the Bill. Ordinarily, it is 
preamble which sets out the principles underlying a Bill. But, in vic" 

of the statement that appeared in the Statement of Objects and Beasons* 
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and in view of the antecedents of the Government on Select Committees, 
I would venture to ask the Government, before I commit myself to the 
principles of the Bill, to give us a statement as to what exactly they 
consider the principles to be underlying this Bill. Sir, that is very 
important for us to know. Sir, ns you know, we might like to change any 
of these points in Select Committee, but they might be refused by my 
Honourable friend, Sir Brojendra Mitter, as the President of the Select 
Committee, on the ground that they go against the root of the Bill or 
that they are the principles .of the Bill. Sir, I would ask for a. very clear 
statement as to what exactly they mean bv “the principles underlying the 
Bill”. 


Sir, we know that all civilized countries have established Medical 
Councils of their own. We ourselves have established Provincial Medical 
Councils in this country, and we know generally what these Medical 

Councils stand for. Medical Councils are generally established with a 
view to bringing under control the education and activities of medical 
men with a view to ensuring their, proper conduct and rectitude. It cannot 
be gainsaid that some sort of supervision over them is necessary, when 
such an important thing as life is handled by them. To use the well- 
known phrase, the “supervision, direction and control of medical educa- 
tion and conduct’* would appear to be the legitimate purpose for which 
Medical Councils are constituted. Sir, if that is the purpose and if 
that is all that I am asked to commit myself to, I have no hesitation 
in saying at the very outset that I entirely agree with the principle 
that medical education should be supervised, and that superintendence, 
direction and control of medical education and profession, as also 

inspection, prescription and correction, arc the legitimate purposes of 
such a Council. I am entirely agreeable to promote such a legitimate 
purpose. But the preamble here does not aim at so wide an object. 
The preamble here provides for a register for the highei*-grade men in 
the profession, the higher minimum as they call it. In other words, 
they state that a register is to be opened for the medical graduates in 
this country and that is to be called the minimum. 

Now, if the object of this Bill is merely to provide a register for 

the medical graduates of this country and if the object of this Bill is 

merely to take that register as the basis for schemes of reciprocity to 
be arranged by the Government of India with other Governments, I should 
consider that that cannot be the only purpose of a Medical Council. 

The purposes of a Medical Council are much wider than that. If it is 

only for this purpose that you want a Council, then why do you call 
it a Medical Council? Medical Councils have a meaning of their own. 
You can call it an examining Board if you like. It Tvas stated, Sir, 
that sometime ago the Government of India also had that in mind, but 
the General Medical Council in England would not agree to it. It was 
1‘emarked this morning that a Board of Inspectors was contemplated by 
the Government of India, but that Board did not find any favour with 
the General Medical Council in London. I may remark in parenthesis 
that the Government yet say that they had nothing to do with the 

General Medical Council. However, that may be, a Board of Inspectors 

‘^nld not meet the, approval of the General Medical Council in London. 
Would an examining Board meet their apyiroval when it is constituted 
lor a limited purpose like that? 
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Although it is not desirable that I should try to ojffer -any detailed 
criticism on this Bill, I would like to point out four or five material 
points in order to show how I would like some of these matters to he 
cleared up if the Government would enable us to appreciate their view 
point. On the merits of these provisions the composition of this Medical 
Council or the examining Board, by whatever term you may choose to 
call it, is very important for our consideration, because the usefulness 
of that body can only be judged by the way in which it is constituted 

and by the class of people with whom it is composed. Sir, according 

to this Bill a Medical Council is to be constituted w'ith about 28 members 
of which 12 members are to be nominated by the Government. I find 
from the letter of the Government of India to His Majesty's Under- 
secretary of State for India, dated the 3rd September, 1931, that these 
nominated members .are to be the I. M. S. officers. I will read to tlie 
House the relevant passage, because it is useful not only for this purpose, 
but also it will be useful -for some other purpose to which I will refer 
later on. This is what the letter says: 

“As the new Bill contains no danse corresponding to clause 12 of the previous 

Bill, under which practitioners who did not enrol themselves on the Council and were 
not specially exempted would have been denied certain important privileges, the only 
disability from which R.. A M. C. and 1. M. S. officers will suffer, if they do not 
enrol themselves on the Council, is that, under clause 5{/) of the Bill, they will he 
debarred from memhersh’p of the Council. This scarcely concerns R. A. M. C. 
officers, who are not employed on civil duties and would not be likely to be elected 
or nominated to the Council. The position of 1. M. S. officers, at least those in civil 
employ, is different, as they at present hold the highest medical appointments under 
Local Governments and it is probable that Local Governments would desire to nominate 
the holders of such po.sts to repre.S€nt them on the Council. If, however, it should be 
found that they or any officer of the R. A. M. C. should be appointed to the Council, 
the Government of India see no reason why they should not be required to enrol 
themselves on it, if it i.s decided that registration fees should be charged, themselves 
to pay those fees, which are not likely to be largo unless their Local Governments 
agree to pay the cost on their behalf,** 

It is quite clear from this letter what class of persons the Government 
of India desire to be nominated by the Local Governments to serve on 
these Councils and how they would even pay for their registration. It is 
common knowledge that nominations, which are reserved generally to 
the Government in England, are to enable the Government to find also 
places for non-official non-medical men on these Councils. I understand 
the practice obtaining in England is that nominations are used even in 
a matter like the Medical Council with this end in view as it is highly 
desirable to associate the public, as represented by non-medical non- 
officials, with them at least by one or two. But, Sir, the position here 
is entirely different. They want to find these 12 nominated places under 
this constitution for the T. M. S. officers as is stated in the letter I have 
just quoted. The next group for this Council comes from the Universities. 
There are to be eight representatives from, these Universities. Each 
University is not to have a representaLion, but each province is to be 
a unit for the purpose of sending tliese representatives . and this work 
is to be done by the Medical Faculties. The numlaer of members on 
the Medical Faculties in India comes to about 125. They are divided 
between different Universities as follows; 

Madras 6, Bombay 25, Calcutta 17, Lucknow 17, Punjab 13- 
Patna 10, Rangoon 19 and Andhra 3. 
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That comes to about 110. These few men are to select the other eight 
representatives to this Council. Out of these 110 or 120 men, nearly 
three-fourths of them are gazetted officers of the Government, of which, 
again, a large majority are I. M. S. officers themselves. In other words, 

20 persons so nominated will, ' in all probability, be eitlier I. M. S, 
officers or will be persons who are likely to promote the interests of the 
I. M. S. officers. Such being the case, it will be seen that out of 
28, 20 members will practically be in the hands of the Government. 

1 would ask the Government,- if that is to be the constitution of the 
Medical Council, how can the Government of India ask us to lend our 
support for the formation of a Council which is to be constituted primarily 
and presumably in the interests of a service about whom we are 
suspicious. Sir, in these days, it is very surprising that the Government 
should ask for a body which is to consist of mostly nominated members. 

It is also very surprising that the Government themselves should have 
chosen to make a recommendation for the composition of an official 
body.i 

Then, Sir, the next important question is, as has been remarked 
by the Government of Madras, the basic principle on which 
the Medical Council is to function, that is the principle of 
reciprocity. Beoiprocity is understood to mean that medical degrees 
of no country will be registrable in India unless countries whose nationals 
who would practise in India are allowed recognition of Indian degrees 
and diplomas in their own countries. That is how reciprocity is under- 
stood. Keciprocity, as I have stated, is the basic principle on which 
the Medical Council, if it is to be created, has to function. The 
Simla Conference laid that down as the basis. The Government of 
India altered their recommendation in two important and material 
particulars, namely, they substituted “qualifications'’ for “persons’* 
and they have also omitted the words “up to the passing of the Act’’, 
These are two material points which entirely alter the whole basis of 
reciprocity under the provisions of this Bill. What is the explanation 
of the Government of India? They say that reciprocity is provided 
under this Bill. They have used the word “reciprocity’’ and that has 
evidently misled my Honourable friend, Dr. Dalai. Sir, if you turn 
to that aspect, you would find that powers to arrange schemes of reci- 
procity are provided in this Bill; that is to say, we recognise foreign 
degrees forthwith, while they do not recognise* ours. Then, w^e beg them 
for a fair treatment. Supposing our prayers are not heeded by them, 
what is the remedy we ha-ve from the Government of India? Thev sav, 
'‘All right, if they do not agree to your prayers, you have got the 
right of appeal to the Governor General in Council provided. You go 
to the Governor General and appeal to him.” What does the Governor 
General do? He will intercede on their behalf and then ask the General 
Medical Council or some other foreign body which has refused recogni- 
tion of our degrees to be fair to our men. Then they may agree to it 
or they may not agree. If they agree, well and good; if not, what 
will the Governor General do? If he agrees with the All-India Medical 
Council and if he is. displeased with the General Medical Council for 
instance, he will say, “We have the right to amend the Schedule and 
*^'6 will omit some of their degrees from our Schedules”. That is the 
i*emedy. That is some sort of a remedy, there can be ho doubt, but^ 
do Government say that that is reciprocity? That is not reciprocity, 
whatever may be the merits of the remedy that they Have provided 
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on this question. Even the Government of India cannot say that thii 
is reciprocity. Sir, the Government of India have been pleased to atat< 
that the Local Governments have been consulted in the matter and the; 
have agreed to these principles underlying this Bill.. I would invite 
the House to tlie opinions expressed by the Governments of Madras 
United Provinces, Bihar and Orissa, Bombay and, even the Govemmen 
of Bengal, on the question of reciprocity. They all demanded thai 
absolute reciprocity sliould be the basis of this Council and they dc 
not approve of clause 19 (I). I have already stated in another connectior 
the opinions expressed by the Government of Madras on reciprocity wher 
they said that clause 19 ( 1 ) of the Bill was not in conformity with the 
conclusions arrived at in Simla, and that Government said that the 
conclusions reached at the Conference should be given effect to in theii 
entirety. But clause 19 (1), of course, is opposed to the decision ol 
the Simla Conference. Thus, the Government of India want to constitute 
a Medical Council with a predominantly official element and presumablj 
to be in large numbers manned by the Indian Medical Service. Would 
such a body, in all probability, take the Indian view if it is a question 
between them and the General Medical Council in England? Suppose, 
the matter is referred to the Governor General-in-Council. What does 
the Governor General-in-Council do? The Governor General also must 
have a strong idea of protecting Indian interests as against English 
interests. 

The Honourable Khan Bahadur Mian Sir Fazl-i-Husain: That is very 
unfair. The subject of medicine has never been said to be one of the 
subjects which needs the protection of the Governor General specially. 

Mr. B. Sitaramaraju : What I was saying is this. When I was 
dealing with the composition, I stated that 12 are to be nominated by 
the Local Governments. In the letter which was written to His Majesty's 
Government they stated clearly that presumably I. M. S. officers will 
be nominated for these ]2 posts; .and, therefore, 12 will be purely I. M. S. 
officers. Then, again, I took the members to be represented by the 
Universities, and when I calculated the strength of the Medical Faculties, 
I calculated that three out of four of them were gazetted officers, which 
also would mean I. M. S. officers. Therefore, I concluded that the 
majority of the Council, as proposed now, would be purely a body of 
I.M.S. men or a purely official body. I have made no charge against 
Government or the Governor General-in-Council. We have to depend 
first upon la purely official body according to the proposal here and 
then we have to depend upon the Governor General-in-Council to protect 
Indian interests, because the Medical Council itself has not got the power. 
Their power is only to recommend the action to be taken. 

The Honourable Khan Bahadur Mian Sir Fazl-i-Husain : By you. 

The Governor General-in-Council acts on the advice of the Minister 
responsible to the Legislature, which, I assume, is you. 

Mr. B. Sitaramaraju : That is not the position in the present 
constitution. 

The Honourable Khan Bahadur Mian Sir Fazl-i-Husain: I thought 

we were talking of the reforms in the near future. 
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Mi. B. Sit&raniftraju : You cannot have it both ways. If you are 
considering the future reformed constitution, where is the hurry? You 
can very well leave this matter to be decided by the future reformed 
Legislature. 

Then comes another question — whether this register would include the 
licentiates or not? Sir, that question brings us to the question, what is 
the purpose of this Bill? Is it the purpose of this Bill to provide a 
register for qualified men, so that the public may judge who are qualified 
and who are not qualified. If a register is to be opened only for the 
qualified men, then all men, acknowledged to be qualified, must be there. 

1 should like to invite the attention of Honourable iVIcmbers of this House 
io the opinion expressed by the Member in charge of the Government of 
Bombay, Medical Department, where he says : 

*T am to add that the views held by the Honourable the General Member of the 
Government of Bombayy who is in charge of the subject of ‘Regulation of medical and 
other professional qualifications and standards*, differ from those (above) on the follow- 
ing important point : 

'The Honourable Member considers that the preamble should bo amplified to show 
one object of the Bill to be the enabling of persons requiring medical aid to distinguish 
qualified from unqualified practitioners*.’* 

Tliat is the opinion expressed by the Member-in-charge of the Bill. Sir, 
it is unnecessary for me to refer to opinions expressed by members of the 
medical profession, because all the Members are fully aw^are that the 
l)resent Bill has created a storm in their ranks, and the medical profession 
today is against the provisions of the Bill from top to fcottom. Sir, is it 
intended to open a register with a view to making a distinction between 
the qualified and the unqualified? Originally, in the draft Bill of 1928, 
the Government of India had stated this wider aspect of the Medical 
Council and they had given the purposes for w^hich a Medical Council w^as 
fo be constituted. The purpose of the 1928 Bill Was to establish a. 
Medical Council to promote and effect the establishment of a uniform 
standard of qualifications such that the holders thereof should be acceptable 
and empowered to practise in India. This principle actually found a place 
ill the draft Bill of 1031 which the Government of India had circulated 
fo Local Governments. The preamble in the 1931 draft provided for 
the establishment of uniform minimum standards, such that persons 
attaining thereto shall be acceptable as medical practitioners throughout 
British India. These w’^ords 'such that persons attaining thereto shall be 
acceptable as medical practitioners’ are omitted in the Bill before us. 

The Honourable Khan Bahadur Mian Sir Fazl-i-Husain : Why? 

Mr. B. Sitaramaraju: The reason is that when that is the main 
fa’inciple on which the Medical Council Bill was drafted and circulated by 
fho Government of India in 1931, the Local Governments found that a 
large body of licentiates had been excluded and that they pointed out to 
the Government of India that it was absurd to exclude them. They said, 
youi» principle is to provide a register for qualified persons. The preamble 
pnys so, and yet you exclude a large body of qualified men. They said 
ihe draft was inconsistent. What did they do to rectify the blunder? Did 
they include the licentiates? No. But they removed the principle of the 
Bill instead and provided this Bill for higher standards. Sir, I can very 
Well understand the point that if the licentiates are not qualified men. 
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they must be excluded. If the Bill, as it is framed now, is to open a 
register only for medical graduates, the licentiates cannot reasonably com- 
plain if they are excluded, because they arc not graduates. But the ques- 
tion IS whether the principle of the Bill should be to distinguish the 
qualified from the unqualified or merely to provide a register for graduates. 
That the question of the inclusion of the licentiates in a register of this 
kind has brought the Government to a fix, I do admit. Whatever Gov- 
ernment may say now about the object of the Bill, the purpose of this 
Bill, according to them, is primarily to secure some recognition from the 
General Medical Council, London, for Indian qualifications. It is very 
difficult for the licentiates to obtain recognition from Great Britain 
at this stage when our graduates* qualifications are in question. That 
being so, it is no doubt difficult to get recognition now for licentiates also. 
There is no meaning in excluding a large body of licentiates who are 
accepted in this country as qualified men in responsible positions. The 
Government of Madras have stated, so also have the Government of the 
United Provinces, that it is quite possible for us to include these licentiates 
in a separate 'Schedule in the register and, though, for the purpose of 
reciprocal treatment, they may be treated as ineligible now, they can be 
still there as a separate group in Schedule 3 for purposes of registration as 
qualified men. That is what the Madras Government say and that is what 
the. Government of the United Provinces say. 

Mr. G. S« Bajpai: Not the Government of the United Provinces, but 
the Government of Burma. 

Mr. B. Sitarainara]u : I accept the correction. Sir, therefore, it would 
appear that to satisfy a large body of public opinion in this country a 
place for licentiaites could be found as a separate group in the register and 
that, at the same time, it cannot create any difficulties for the Government 
to arrange for any scheme of reciprocity. That is a point for the Govern- 
ment to consider. This morning Mr. Bajpai made a remark that so far 
as the inclusion of the licentiates was comjerned, only two Governments 
have expressed a view and the other Governments have not expressed any 
view. Moreover the reason why 

Mr. G. S, Bajpai: I am sorry to have to interrupt my Honourable 
friend again. I did not say that only two Governments had expressed a 
view. I said two Governments had expressed a view in favour of inclusion 
and the others have expressed a view against their inclusion. 

Mr. B. Sitaramaraju : I am afraid I cannot take that statement, 
because either my understanding is wrong or my study of this subject 
has been wrong, as I find some Governments have not expressed any 
opinion either way on this point. 

An Honourable Member : They have. 

Mr. B. Sitaramaraju: That is not a very material point for the purpose 
of my argument. The Govemment have been taking the View that the 
licentiates should be excluded and the Provincial Governments were asked 
to say wbat they had to say on those five specific points I have already 
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mentioned. The narrow limitations, under which the Provincial Govern- 
ments were expected to express their opinions, w^ere such that it w’as very 
difficult for many provinces in India to hold a view op[)osite to and against 
the Government of India when the Government of India themselves had 
definitely expressed their opinion in their circular letter on the question 
of licentiates. 

Before t conclude, I would like to offer remark and that is, that 
this Bill is defective in one important way. This Bill has not made any 
provision by which medical practitioners in this country can be compelled 
to register themselves on this register. If they have not made any provi- 
sion to compel people to register themselves, they have hot equi illy pro- 
vided any privileges for those liaving registered themselves there. In other 
w^ords, 

Mr. N. M. Joshi; I)o you want that to be done? 

Mr. B. Sitaramaraju : You will just listen to me to the end and then 

you will know what I want to be done. Here the Government of India 
ask us to incur a large expenditure of money for the establishment of this 
Council and, then, they do not provide cither privileges for the medical 
practitioners who wish to be there, nor do they compel persons to register 
on it. In the 1928 draft, they provided for those pviyi leges which tliey 

have vemoved under the present Bill. Why did they do it? Tliev did 

so, because it will be seen from the Government letter that the T. M. S. 
were not satisfied with it. 

These ])rivileges were provided in the 1928 Bill and these privilegis 
.art now' removed to placate tliern. The letter says: 

. .“As the new Bill contains no clfiu.se coiTe.sponding to clause 12 of the pi-evions Bill, 
under which practitionei*.s, who did not enrol themselves on the roiuicil and wore not 
speiitiKy exempted, would have been denied certain ini] ortanl pvivileafos, the rnly 
disability from which P. A. M. C. .and T. M. S. ofTicers will suffer if they do not 
enrol themselves on the Council is that, under clause 5 (7) of the Bill, they will he 
debarred from membership of the Council.” 

Here, the Government of India say that they have omitted clause 12 
from the present Bill and so there will not be any serious difficulties ff)r 
the B. A. M. C. and I. M. S. officers, because tliey need not be compelled 
to be registered here. Now, T w'ould like to observe that rf:spon.sibilities 
must have corresponding privileges. You cannot have responsibility without 
corresponding privileges. If this Council is to be useful and if it should 
iiiduco persons to enter the register, there must be privileges. What 
guarantee is there that anybody will come in and put himself into Ibis 
register if he docs not get any privileges? Why should a man put himself 
to so much expenditure and get on the register if the fact- of liis being on 
that register does not confer any advantages on him? In England, where 
they have got the Medical Council Acts, they have got certain privileges. 
T'^nlcss a person is registered, he is not qualified to be employed in the 
civil, military or naval service; nor will he bo afforded the protoidion of 
the law; for instance, just like any other man he will be' liable for man- 
slaughter, but cannot claim immunity as a doctor and be protected. No 
certificate which he gives w^onld be valid and he will not -be' allowed io 
handle dangerous drugs and so forth. Tliese are the p'nvileffes which 
are conferred and these were the penalties if they did’ not register them- 
selves, The only privilege, which I consider is to be found in this Bill, 

D 
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is that a person, if he is on the register, cannot be convicted of any 
improper conduct merely for the reason that he did not follow an up-to- 
date method. Therefore, the only privilege which this Bill provides is, 
that a person need not follow the latest methods of his science if he is on 
this list ! It’ this Bill is to be useful, it must necessarily provide some 
induceniont for members to join; otherwise, we will be wasting so much 
public funds for no useful purpose. Under these circumstances, before 
I resume my seat, I would ask Government to consider the various diffi- 
culties we are feeling. On the attitude, that the Government take with 
regard to these matters, will depend our attitude also. With these 
remarks, I close. 

Mr. r. E. James (Madras: European): Mr. President, if I intervene 
m this debate at all, it is only to express the hope that the House, 
without any further considerable delay, will remit this Bill to a Select 
Committee. I have no particular qualification for speaking on a Bill 
of this character, as T am not a doctor, and I have not been, fortunately, 
pariicidarly (jlosely associated with the medical profession in this country. 
But I am definitely interested in the wdiole question of education 
generally and particularly of medical education and, therefore, I felt 
impelled to add my voice to those who arc anxious to send this Bill to 
Select Committee. 1 w^as somewhat surprised to find that the burden 
of the opposition to this Bill came from the spokesmen of the Independent 
Party. No doubt that is partly because of the new orientation of politics 
which has taken place in this House and, I have no doubt, that it is 
because that particular party is desirous of moving a little higher in the 
ranks of the opposition .... 

Sir Cowasji Jehangir (Hombay City: Non-Muhammadan Urban): 
Wlinfi authority have you for making that statement? 

Sir Muhammad Yakub: The authority of the Hindustan Times. 

Sir Cowas|i Jehangir: Hoes mv Honourable friend always believe 
any statements made in the press? 

‘ ! 

Sir Muhammad Yakub: Ho you (*onsidrr that the paper is not worthy 
of belief or confidence? 

Mr. F. E. James: .... and I would like to congratulate the Deputy 
Leader of the Opposition on his exce(*dingly sensible and practical speech 
in support of the goncwal provisions oi this Bill ; and I am glad to find- - 
T do not know whether his star is declining — ^that, at any rate in this 
matter, T can hitch my w'agon to his star. Now, if one does support 
n reference of this Bill to Select Committee and joins issue with the 
Independent Party. which apparently is determined to obstruct the 
passage of this Bill and make it impossible for it to be referred to a 
Select Committee in this Session, one does not do so entirely blindly. 

I wish to put forw^ard for the consideration of the members of the 
Select Committee one or tw’o points w'^hieh they might consider. In the 
first place, reference has already been made to the necessity of amending 
the clause which refers to the appointment of the official Chairman. 
I would suggest to the Select Committee that it is not necessary, 
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indeed it is not desirable, that the Chairman of this Council should 
permanently be one nominated by the Governor General, and I trust. — 
I am speaking in my own personal capacity, — that it Avill be found 
possible to reach an agreement in the Select Committee as to the election 
of a Chairman after a preliminary period of five or three years, as the 
case may be. 

In the second place, with regard to the exclusion of licentiates froin 
Schedule I, that, Sir, it seems to me jit the present stage, is inevitable 
and is only right; but T do trust that some means will be found of not 
perpetuating a division between one class of the medical profession and 
another class. I have had some knowledge of the work of licentiates 
in many parts of the country, and I know that their work has been of 
n very high order, and that in many parts of the country if has been 
their work which has done a great deal to keep the health statistics 
down, and, therefore, while T admit that under present conditions their 
inclusion in Schedule T would he unwise and undesirable .... 

An Honourable Member: Why? 

Mr, F, £. James: .... I trust that it will be possible In some 

way or other to recognise them either in the first instance by some 
form of registration in a separate Schedule or, as has been suggested 
])y one or two (xoverninents, by pressing upon Local Governments tiie 
importance of increasing the actual standard of odTication for the diploma 
of licentiates. 

Now, Sir, there is one other point in regard to this Bill, and that 
is the question of the composition of the Council. I would suggest that 
fhree points particularly should be considered, and, in passing, I may 
say that, much has been said in criticism, of the actual composition (^f 
the Council on the lines that it will be mainly an. official body, parti- 
(ailarly in its representatives from Provincial Councils. T might sugge.st 
that the best remedy for that is that possibly the constitution of some 
of the Provincial Councils should be amended so that actually In 
practice you would ‘K'cur(‘ from Prov’iKaal (Vauicils members who -u’e 
not necessarily nflicial memhors But tho three points, I wish to put 
foi'ward, are these. First of all, some provision should be made al tlie 
very outset, — there may he constitutional difhculties, and T am not 
aware of them, — some provision should he made at the on I set for tlie 
^’(‘presentation of Universities in Indian States. I feel that thaf i*^ an 
important matter. Tt surely is important that the medical ])rofession 
ihronghout India, not in British India clone, should reach the highest 
possible standard and should he uniform in its registration. 

The second point is that, in considering the representatives of the 
medical practitioners, I fail to see why the qualifications should b(' laid 
down of five years’ teaching experience. T would much prefer to see 
a qualification of ten years’ actual practice as a medical practitioner, 
^^iid possibly those, who will speak after me on behalf of Government, 
explain why that provision has been made. 

And the third point which I wish to put before the Select Committee 

the suggestion that has already come from certain quarters, namelv, 
f^at there should be representation of all Universities throughout the 
c*ountry on. the Council, and not simply of those Universities which 
possess only medical faculties. I should like again to have that point 
T’eferred to by subsequent speakers on the Government side, as I have 

» 2 
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not been elear in my own mind why the same principles, which are 
followed in England, should not be followed here in regard to the 
composition of the Council from the University end. 

There is only one linal point I should like to make, and it is this. 
The inauguration of this Medical Council on the showing of Government 
itself is to involve expenditure. I find it is estimated that between 
Ks. 80,000 and Es. 90,000 per a;nnum will be the probable expenditure 
of this Council. 1 hope that certainly a portion of this money will be 
recovered in the form of registration fees. I believe that the General 
Medical Council in England is no charge whatsoever upon the general 
revenues of the country. While that may not be possible in this country 
at the present stage, inasmuch as the Council is bound to be at the 
beginning to involve some charge upon general revenues, I hope the 
organization of the Council will be as economical as possible. With these 
brief suggestions. Sir, 1 strongly support the motion for Select Com- 
mittee, and I believe that those who are obstructing its passage are 
doing a great disservice to the medical services in this country. 

I 

iDiwan Bahadur A. Ramaswami Mudaliar: Mr. Deputy President, 
1 wish to remove at once a misapprehension into which my friend, Mr. 
James, has fallen as regards the attitude of those who sit on this side 
of the House. I do not think it is quite fair to say that we are trying 
to obstruct the passage of this Bill, but we do want a very critical 
examination to be brought to bear on the substance of this Bill, and 
to that extent, I congratulate my friend, Mr. James, on the speech that 
he has just made, though he has confined himself to very narrow limits 
in his criticism. 

Mr. Deputy President, as I was listening to the speech of the Honour- 
able the Mover of the Bill, I felt terribly tempted to accept all that 
he said, because he put it in such persuasive terms, but, I think, 
bereft of tliat glamour that one feels when one is actually listening 
to the eloquence of the spoken word, it will not be acceptable in reality. 
My friend was a little vigorous,- tbjough he was perfectly within his right, 
in his condemnation of those who had criticised the principles of this 
Bill in the Press and of those associations which had come forward and 
said that the Bill did not embody correct principles. I believe, — ^if I am 
quoting him aright, — he said that their criticism was vigorous and not 
altogether judicious, that they ascribed a certain amount of servility on 
the part of the Government of India to the General Medical Council. 
T believe that rny friend will be the first to recognise that, while he is 
deprecating criticism which is unbounded and unmeasured, he ought also 
to be fair to those who are criticising him. T ask m.y friend whether 
he has not given just a little bit of justification for that criticism in the 
country. There is no doubt — and I Jiave been going through these 
papers for the last two days — there is no doubt that responsible public 
men, responsible associations, responsible groups of medical men arc 
entirely of that opinion, namely, that somehow or other the Government 
of India have succumbed to the magnificent authority of the General 
Medical Council, that they have approached it with bated breath and 
whispering humbleness, that they find themselves overawed by that 
great body which * sits in supreme judgment over questions relating to 
medical education or the medical profession. Let my Honourable friend 
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turn to the letter which, not he perhaps, but his Department addressed 
to the Under- Secretary of StSfte, and let us see whether that letter 
gives any justification for the impression that the members of the medical 
profession generally have formed about the attitude of the Government 
in this matter. The last paragraph of that letter says : 

“The Government of India -would be glad if the, Bill with vonn^.rted paTpers could 
7W\v he referred to the General Medical Council with the request that they will be 
good enough to offer their detailed opinion on it.*’ 

T ask my Honourable friend whether he can give a single precedent of 
a whole Bill being referred by a responsible Legislature or a Department 
working on behalf of a responsible Legislature to an outside body, sending 
it in witli connected papers in a golden tray on behalf- of the Government 
of India, asking them to give their opinion on that matter, waiting with 
bated breath again to see what that criticism is and what that opinion is? 
What was the necessity for sending tliein the whole Bill? Was it 
justified? Would it not have been sufficient if von had merely centered 
into correspondence with them? My Honourable friend in charge of the 
Department is not on non-speaking terms with them as one of my friends 
put it. You are certainly on speaking terms with them, and it was quite 
open to you to address a letter to them asking them what proposals they 
would like to make with reference to the constitution of an Ml-Tndia 
Medical Council. It was open to you to have suggested to them : ‘*We‘ 

propose to constitute an All-India Medical Council. Would that be 
sufficient for arranging reciprocity?**; never mind what their opinion is on 
that. But you tell them: “This is the composition of our Council. We 
are going to have eight nominated members, we are going to have faculties 
to elect representatives and not medical graduates, we are going to have 
three men nominated by the Government of India, we are going to give 
this function to the Council and we are going to charge foes fo tKis 
extent** — send the whole Bill to the General .Medical Council with 
connected papers forsooth, and ask for their opinion; you then como round 
hero and find fault with those people who say that the Government of 
India are servile, that they have cowtowed to the General Medical Council I 
Surely the Government of India ought to have at least not published this 
particular letter to the Under Secretary of State if they wanted to keep up 
the pretence that they have been as fair, ns independent, as dignified in 
their dealings with the General Medical Council as they want the public 
to believe. That is, however, a very small matter. I am not here to 
make debating points, because I am so interested in this Bill, I feel that 
this Bill is so vitally important that I should not allow myself to nijike 
any debating point whatsoever. But when my Honourable friend, casti- 
gates the whole body of critics by the phr«nse that they arc not judicious, 
I feel bound on their behalf, — after all they cannot give an answer on the 
floor of the House — ^I feel hound on their behalf to enter a gentle caveat 
against that aspersion. 

Let me turn to one very small point and dispose of it as a preliminary. 
My Honourable friend who moved for the circulation of the Bill said that 
it might be taken up afterwards when the federation is formed. And my 
Wend, Mr. James, ^so fell into the error of suggesting that Indian States 
inay be brought into this Bill and that medical institutions in Indian States 
may be covered by this measure. They have entirely forgotten that under 
our present constitution we cannot enact a law which will be in operation 
beyond the limits of British India, and, in the future constitution, to which 
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reference was made, we cannot do this either; because, in thig particular 
respect, the States have not come into the Federation. We made a 
suggestion, you wiJl find it in the Schedules that are annexed to the Federal 
Structure Committee. ..... 


Mr. F. E. James: May I say that some of the Indian States are 
represented on the Council of Agricultural Research, and in the same way 
I suggested that the Indian States might be represented on the All-India 
Medical Council. 

Diwan Bahadur A. Bamaswami Mudaliar: But not by a Statute of the 
Indian Legislature. You can form any number of ad hoc bodies by 
executive order, but when you bring in a Bill before the Legislature and 
ask the Legislature to legislate on it, you have no power to legislate for 
something outside British India. Neither can you do it under the new 
constitution, because, as I was pointing out, the States have not agreed to 
make this a federqj subject. We threw out a suggestion to them that so 
far as higher education and university education was concerned, it might 
be necessary for certain purposes to bring them under the control of the 
Federal Legislature, but they were not agreeable to it. You will find that 
.suggestion thrown out in the Sub-Committee’s report which sat over this 
subject ill connection witli the Federal Structure Committee, and, in spite 
of that suggestion, the Stales have kept to their own opinion that they 
will not come in. Mysore and Hyderabad arc the States which arc con- 
cerned with this subject, and if they do not want to come in, wo cannot 
surely help Ihem. That is the short answer I can give to that point. 
They will not come into the scheme of supervision, they will not come into 
tl^o scheme of contribution, they will not subject themselves to any of 
these things, and I do not see how we can help them at all until they 
revise their opinion and agree to come into this scheme. 

Let me come to the Bill direct. My Honourable friend, Mr. Maswood 
Ahmad, complained that tliis Bill was changed, and one of the grounds 
which he put forward for the circulation of the Bill was that it was so 
vitally clianged that it ought to go back to public opinion. My complaint 
is just the reverse. I complain that this Bill has not been changed. My 
complaint is that this Bill is virtually the same, except for a substantial 
modification of the preamble, a« that which was circulated in AuguSSb, 1931, 
to the TiOcal Governments and local bodies for opinion. I complain that 
it is playing with these bodies if, after getting their opinions, you introduce 
this Bill substantially in the same terms in which you circulated it. Did 
you intend to benefit by their opinions or not? I can understand opinions 
being got after tlie Bill is introduced in the Assembly in which case, of 
course, you can only change the Bill in the Select Committee. But here 
yon go out of your way, you frame a Bill, you circulate it for public 
opinion before you think of introducing it in the Legislative Assembly, 
presumably, willing to modify the Bill in the light of that opinion, and, 
as I shall show presently, even when that opinion is unanimous in several 
res])ects, you come to this House with that Bill absolutely unchanged 
except for very minor piurposes and except in one essential — ^the preamble 
which I cannot understand how you possibly put into your original Bill at 
all — you come to this Assembly with the identical Bill and say you have 
ddhe your duty. M.v complaint, therefore, is, you ought to have taken into 
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consideration the opinions that were given by these bodies, which you 
yourself asked for, specially the opinions of the Local Governments which 
you iUvited by putting alternatives before them, and that you should have 
modified the BiJl in the light of those opinions. There may be very good 
technical reasons, I was about to say tactical reasons, why that has not 
been done. But I can only go by the face of the record, and I say it is 
not fair to those whose opinion you have called for and who have taken 
considerable pains in giving those opinions. 

As regards the measure itself, my Honourable friend, Dr. Dalai, went 
into ecstasies over this Bill. Ho was not able to find any single defect in 
it, — every comma, every semi-colon, every full stop he whole-heartedly 
supported. I do not possess any of the qualifications that he has; 
perhaps in his opinion I come under that designation, an ‘‘uncertified 
adventurer ir. the street.’' He holds a more exalted rank, hut I should 
have thought that he would be at least fair to his own profession. He 
typified three qualities in a Member of the Legislative Assembly. The 
first is a sense of duty. He feels that ho is bound by his sense of duty, 
as a Member of the Legislative Assembly, to support this law, even in 
respect of colons and semi colons. I shall only ask him wait and «ee. 
This Government may not stand by you through thick and thin, as you are 
standing by this Government and by this measure. And you will find that 
your support, so generously, so enthusiastically and so overwhelmingly 
given to this Bill, may not be received in the same spirit by Government 
when the measure is before the Select Committee. When it (joraes back 
from the Select Committee, my Honourable friend wilhget up and stand in 
his place and bless the Bill as it has emerged, amended, from the Select 
Committee, in the same way as he has now blessed the Bill whkdi is going 
to the Select Committee. (Tiaiighter.) My Honourable friend has* done 
his duty. We, some of us, have to do our duty. My Honourable friend 
then said that a Member of the Legislative Assembly should exercise a 
sense of responsibility. I would not be catching up the words and phrases 
of any Honourable Member in this House were T not convinced — ^whether 
it was his intention or not T cannot say, but at least the House must have 
so understood it — that there was an underlying implication that some other 
Honourable Member is an uncertified adventurer in the street, that he does 
not know how to do his duty, and that he does not have a sense of 
responsibility — that is how I understood Dr. Dalai’s speech. 

[At this stage Mr. Deputy President (Mr. R. K. Shanmukham Chetty) 
vacated the Chair which was occupied by Sir Hari Singh Gour.] 

That is why I am at pains to show that, after all, there may not be the 
same aspect of affairs presented to every one of us with reference to these 
matters. What is the sense of responsibility that my Honourable friend, 
Dr. Dalai, has shown. He said that this Bill has been approved by the 
niedical profession and that it has been approved by the public. I 
ventured to interrupt him and ask him whether his own medical profession 
stands by the recommendations of this Bill. He was pleased not to answer 
that question. If he had discharged his responsibility as a Member of the 
I^egislativo Assembly and if ho had gone through these records as some of 
ns have done, he would have seen 

Dr. R. D. Dalai: What I meant was that I should be the last man to 
mislead the House. 
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Diwan Bahadur A. Ramaswami Mudaliar: My Honourable friend was 
a very early speaker. He was not even the last speaker and, as I am 
going to show, he did mislead the House. The records are tliere. He was 
tile very first man to mislead the House, not even the last. That is my 
eomiilaint. He told us Unit this Bill had been approved by the public, that 
it had been appiovcd by the varioujl associations and that public opinion 
was bcJiind tin's Bill. If T were given the time, I would show that not one 
of file vital iirinciplos of Ihis Bill had been supported by any public opinion 
(jf any considerable nature. I.etfne go on to the Bill itself and show how 
the Bill merely reproduces what was circulated for opinion and has not 
taken into consideration the various suggestions that have been made by 
the public. Let me take up the question of the constitution of the Medical 
•(kjuncil. Now, the constitution of this body is one of the vital things with 
refei*ence to this Jlill.' My Honourable friend enthused over the nominated 
Pi'esident. He said that the nominated President must be there if this Bill 
was to function satisfactorily, a nominated President with a sense of 
responsibility as all nominated members have, a nominated President 
nominated by the Government of India, wlio alone can discharge the duties 
satisfactorily, who will not be a practising member of the profession, who 
will pull up the various medical institutions all over the country and who 
will do this, that and the other thing. I was wondering whetlior the 
safeguards and the special powers proposed to be given to the Governor 
General were not a little less onerous than the wonderful powers that this 
Pr<‘sident is going to have under tliis Bill. If the Executive Committee 
fiuictions, 30U will find that the President will only do what the Executive 
Committee asks him to do and if my TTonournble frieTul thinks that this 
President is going to be a super man and that nomination is the only 
badges of superiority, my friend will liavo to traverse a very very long ground 
indeed ‘before ho gets over his miasma about nomination and nominated 
members. I am not ont^ of those wlio in tliis House have at any time 
decried the value which this House gets from Nominated Members. T 
never tried to make any distinction between Nominated and Elected 
I\Iembers. Tliere have been occasions when Nominated Members have 
been run down, but I venture to put forward my record that T have not 
been one of those who have done so; but if my friend finds 
new virtues in nomination and thinks that nomination alone can 
secure the best and the most efficient men, I wish again to 
enter a very humble caveat against that proposition. Now, are 
the Local Governments less responsible than my friend, Dr. Dalai? Arc 
the Faculties of Medicine less responsible than my friend, Dr. Dalai? Are 
the various Universities, that have been consulted, less responsible? My 
Honourable friend, the Member in charge, and my friend, the Mover of the 
Bill, have gone through these opinions. Do you not find that Government 
after Government have said that for the first five years, if you like, you 
may have a nominated President, but that afterwards there must be an 
elected President? Does Dr. Dalai think that these Governments are not 
responsible and, if they arc not responsible in his opinion, does he think 
that these irresponsible Governments, that have made this absurd sugges- 
tion about an eloetod President, are going to nominate a better President? 
The Government tomorrow in the Select Committee mfiy accept it. Does 
Dr. Dalai think that that indicates any lack of responsibility? 


Dr. R. D. Dalai: I did not say that the President should be nominated 
perpetually. 
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Diwan Bahadur A. Baiinaswami Mudaliar: 1 am very glad to hear that, 
and I hope that, as I proceed with my remarks, Dr. Dalai will try to 
remove some other misconceptions which wc on this side of the House 
have formed about his speech and the exact meaning and connotation of 
what he said this morning. Therefore, let me proceed on that assumption, 
and I want the Honourable Member in charge to note, that even Dr. 
Dalai wants after five years the President to be elected. Now, let me 
come to the section relating to constitution. My Honourable friend, the 
Mover, said that in drafting this Bill he has closely followed the Conference 
resolutions of 1930 and the gentleman, who drafted the circular letter 
to various Governments and local bodies with a naivete, wliich I 
appreciate but cannot understand, has also suggested that in the 
draft Bill they have closely followed the resolutions of the Con- 
I’erence. Novr, 1 can tell you iu two short words how they 
have closely followed it with reference to the constitution. The 
Conference recommended that the President should be elected after five 
years. It said that one member should be nominated by Local Govern- 
njents, that three rnembera should be nominated by the Government of 
India. Then it made two other vital proposals for election by certain 
bodies. Now, the proposals about the Jhesident being nominated, about 
one member being nominated by each provincial Government and about 
three members being nominated by the Government of India — these are the 
things that have been accepted by this Bill and this is the extent to 
which the Bill has closely followed the opinion of the Conference of 1930. 
Surely, Sir, even tlu' English language, which is liable to be interpreted 
in various ways, cannot stand the interpretation which Mr. Beid has put 
njH)n it whom he says that the Bill has closely followed the provif-ions or 
the resolutions of the (^onferomce of 1930. The Bill has not followed the 
conclusions of the Conference in any other respect. Is that complying 
Avith the resolutions of ohe Conference in letter or in spirit? It is these 
facts that make us suspect that there is something rotten in the provisions 
of thig Bill. 


Sir, there arc two other questions which 1 should like to raise. There 
is only one province where there arc two Faculties of Medicine. That is 
the province of Madras. I am aware that Madras is the Cinderella of 
all the provinces, far as the Government of India is concerned. In 
s})ite of its present representation on the Treasury Benches, Madras has 
not made any headway at all. It stands where it was. The Director 
General of the Indian Medical Service han served in Madrag at least for 
two or three years. 'J^hc Honourable .Member who had put his name 
to the Bill originally had liad a whole career In the Madras Presidency. 
They are Honourable Members who have some knowledge of 

Madras. Am I to underset and that in spite of that, the Honourable 
Member in charge of the Bill has been so hard hearted as to make a 
single exception in the (rase of the Madrag Presidency? All over 
what — over one single member for the Andhra University. The skies 
will not come down, the whole fabric of this legislation will not go to 
pieces, even the General Medical Council will not raise its eyes in holy 
horror if the Andhra University were asked to send one little* bit of a 
onan to this All-India Medical Council. It stands to reason where there 
two Faculties of Medicine as in Madras. It has got a wide area. Its 
population is extensive. Its educational 9tandards are advanced. 
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The Honourable Shan Bahadur Mian Sir FazM-Susain: And member- 

ship of the Faculty is also very extensive. 

Diwan Bahadur A. Bamaswami Mudaliar: 1 shall take up that observa- 
tion almost immediately. The number is foui* and I was myself going to 
suggest that the number is ridiculously small. I was taking up the- point 
of my Honourable friend that he wants the Faculties to be represented. 

1 have not the slightest objection to altering that provision. It was not 
my point bhat tlie Faculty alone should elect. The Honourable Member 
had made his own choice. But whether it is the Faculty or the Senate, 
all 1 ask is, “give the Andhra University the representation that it rightly 
deserves, because it has got a College of its own, a Faculty of its own, 
a Syndicate of its own, and a Senate of its own. My Honourable Mend, 
Mr. Sitaraniaraju, read out a list of members of the various Faculties. 
Now, the reason why the Andhra University has only four and Madras 
University six is this 

The Honourable Khan Bahadur Mian Sir Fazl-i-Husain : Has it only six? 

Diwan Bahadur A. Bamaswami Mudaliar: Yes. Let me explain quite 
briefly the history of the Universities Act in this Presidency. Madras 
has gone ahead. The Stidler C^omuiission wa&i tippointed to overhaul the 
Calcutta University. It reported about fifteen years ago. The province 
of Bengal stands M^here it did 15 years ago and no improvement has been 
possible with reference to the University of Calcutta. The Senate of the 
Calcutta University is an unreformed body. No other province has changed 
it in that way. Madras has gone ahead and the result is this. In the 
old University, every member of the Senate was assigned to a Faculty. 

Mr. N. M. Joshi: Is it reform or reaction? 

Diwan Bahadur A. Bamaswami Mudaliar: In the case of the older 
Universities my Honourable friend, Mr. Joshi, will find that it is reform 
if ho will only follow my argument. In the older Universities, every 
member of the Senate was^ assigned to a Faculty, and gentlemen who 
had no academic qualifications at all and who were nominated by the 
Government wore conveniently assigned to the Faculty of Art&i as the 
most artistic thing to do under the circumstances. That is why those 
Faculties, as was the case with the Faculties in the Punjab, had 17 or 
10 or 13 members. In Madras, there was reform. It was a different 
Senate. The hitter is a governing body in which all kinds of people like 
myself arc on. We constituted an academic Council to control the 
standards of education. Each of the Faculties is constituted not of the 
members of the Senate, but of the members of the academic Councili 
of persons with special knowledge : so that your 13 members of the 
Punjab cannot hold the candle to our six men, — not even to the fom 
members of the Andhra University. We mu'st consider the hi&tory o 
these things and not be confused by names apparently identical, but ii 
reality vastly different — like the licentiates of the College of Physiciam 
and Surgeons and the licentiates of the sub-assistant surgeoi 
class. My Honourable friend has been in charge of education and, o 
course, T may be conveying coals to Newcastle — to use that old and vulga 
metaphor — but T have tried to explain the position of the province o 
Madras. Sir, the Andhra University, having a Medical College of it 
own, a Faculty of its own, and discharging its own duties, does requir 
representation by itself. 
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The Hraourable Khan Bahadur Mian Sir Fazl-i-Husain: It requires 
representation, but I do not see why by itself. It ia better to co-operato 
with others. 

Diwan Bahadur A. RSiinaswami Mudaliar: Supposing you ask that the 
Medical College of Vizianagram under the Andhra University should 
improve its course of training or should have better clinical instruction 
given to it. Well, whom arc you going to rely upon for its being carried 
out? If the Faculty had representation, you could ask for that repre- 
sentative; but out of the six and four, that is ten men of both Faculties, 
supposing Madras men alone are elected? What is the raison d'etre of 
giving representation to the Faculties? You have said that the reason 
for that is that when a medical institute is sought to be pulled up, the 
member of the Faculty who is on the Governing Body here will know 
exactly the reasons why this thing is necessitated and will go back to 
that i'aculty, to that institution and try to use his influence. If you 
put these two Faculties together and if Madras gentlemen were elected, 
what are you going to do in the matter of the informing the Andhra 
Faculty of Medicine arul the Andhra University and, lastly, the Medical 
College at Vizianagram? The second point is, is it absolutely necessary 
to have representative^ of the Faculties? I was having an open mind 
on the subject. Now that the Honourable Member in charge of this 
subject says that the Faculties arc too small, 1 think T am becoming a 
convert to the idea that it should be enlarged and that the Senate of the 
University should be asked to send representatives, limited to medical 
men, rather than the Faculties, 

The Honourable Khan Bahadur Mian Sir Fazl-i-Husain : Jus^ for per- 
sonal gain? 

Diwan Bahadur A. Ramaswami Mudaliar: That is an even more 
mysterious observation than “personal gamc“ as I thought I heard the 
Honourable Member say at first. I do not see what the personal gain 
is, and I do not know what the Honourable Member is referring to. 

The Honourable Khan Bahadur Mian Sir Fazl-i-Husain: Personal to 
the provim’e — not to yon. 

Diwan Bahadur A. Ramaswami Mudaliar: Certainly. Let me come to 
the next subject: 

“One member from each provincial committee or Council, as constituted under section 
11, to be elected from amongst these by the members of such committees.” 

Now, what is this Provincial Committee? It is the old Provincial 
Council, constituted undev the various provisions of the Medical Councils 
Act, with the exception of those who are called the sub-assistant surgeon 
class and who are not holders of recognized medical qualifications. What 
is the c‘omi)ositiori of this Medical Council? Take one illustration — that 
of the Madras Medical Council. The latter consists of one nominated 
President, eight members nominated by the Local Government, and one 
member elected by those who possess British qualifications. That .makes 
ten altogether. Then three members are elected by medical graduates 
and two members are elected by the licentiates. If the two members 
elected by the licentiates are left out, there is a strength of thirteen, of 
which nine members are nominated, one is a representative of the British 
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medical profession and only three are representatives of the local graduates. 

1 go back again to the point that these small bodies should not elect 
representatives. This is the body which is called upon to send repre- 
sentatives. What becomes of the whole profession? What becomes of 
the numerous grfid nates scatteired all over the province? What right or 
voice have they in the matter and what is the recommendation of the 
1930 Conference again? Did anybody at the Conference suggest that the 
Provincial Committee should send in their representative? The Honour- 
able Sir Ghulam Hidayatullah was a member of the Conference — a very 
respectable and very respected gentleman. His opinion was that it should 
be left to the medical graduates. You sent the Bill to him, but he 
reiterates that o])inion. So it is also from Province to Province, from 
Minister to Minister and from Member to Member. Let me take the 
opinion of the Punjab which, at least, I hope, will carry some weight with 
the Honourable Member. 

The Honourable Khan Bahadur Mian Sir FazM-Husain: But they must 
say something sensible. 

Diwan Bahadur A. Bamaswami Mudaliar: Yes, I am going to rely on 
the sense of the Punjab rather than on the sense of Aladras; Madras 
stands so low today, and none to do it reverence. * 

The Honourable Khan Bahadur Mian Sir Fazl-LHusain: Oh, no. no. 

Diwan Bahadur A. Bamaswami Mudaliar: Now, the Inspector General 
of Civil Hospitals of the Punjab writes to say that: ‘‘the Punjab Medical 
Council has suggested the following changes in the Bill which have my 
full support”. (Page 85 of the Opinions.) “The President of the All- 
India Medical Council should be nominated by the Governor General in 
Council for the first five years” — Secondly, after the word “provinces” — 
it is a question of nomination by provinces, add “not necessarily a Govern- 
ment official”. The Punjab Medical Council says so, and an official, the 
Inspector General of Hospitals in the Punjab, says: “if you are going to 
gke this power of nomination to the Government, at least make this 
possible, namely, that ho need not be a Government official.” It is not 
we who are singular in showing hesitation in accepting Government 
officials on this body. I have got the very higli and influential authority 
of the Tnspc(:ior General of Civil Hospitals — who tomorrow may be sitting 
in the distinguished place occupied by my Honourable friend, General Sir 
John IVIegaw — and be says: “please make it possible for the Local Gov- 
ernments to nominate a non-official”. Then comes this section: 

“One member from oacb province in which a. piovincial medical register is main- 
tained elected from amongst themselves hy persons enrolled on such register and 
holding qualification.'? in medicine granted or vccogiiized hy any British Indijin 
University, etc.** 

They do not accept the proposal of the Provincial Medical Committee 
sending up a representative. They say it ought to be done by mediiw 
graduates on the roll, and the Inspector General of Civil Hospitals in the 
Punjab, one of the sensible people there, puts forward this recommendtf- 
tion that the suggestion of the Punjab Medical Council should be accepted. 

An Honomable Mombei: Does he belong to the Punjab? 
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Diwan Bahadm A. Ramaswami Mudaliar: In any case he has been 
long enough in the Punjab, to become sensible. 

Take, again, another opinion from the Punjab itself. I refer to page 
28. It is that of an eminent body, a very sensible body, composing the 
Faculty of Medicine of the Punjab University. The following were 
present : 

“Lieut. -Colonel J. J. Harper Nelson, Dean, in the Chair, Doctor Edith Brown, 
Lieut. -Colonel A. M. Dick, Lieut. -Colonel T. A. Hughes, Lieut. -Colonel P. B. Bharucha, 
Major S. N. Hayes, Doctor K. A. Rahman.** 

I hope Dr. Dalai will be sufficiently impressed by my reading out the 
names of the members of this Faculty. They want an elected President 
and not a nominated one. They have no faith in nominations. They want 
the elected graduates to elect one member. 

The Honourable Khan Bahadur Mian Sir Fazl-i-Husain: I thought you 
were going to tell us who is going to be returned — ^whether the graduates 
or the Provincial Medical Council? 

Diwan Bahadur A. Ramaswami Mudaliar: That is just what I had 
been talking about? 

The Honourable Khan Bahadui’ Mian Sir Fazl-i-Husain : I thought you 
were going to tell us about the Punjab Government." 

Diwan Bahadur A. Ramaswami Mudaliar: I was referring to the 
medical men in the Punjab and not the Government. But the Punjab 
Govemnjent, I mean my friend, the Honourable Sir Firoz Khan Noon, as 
he is today, puts in a plea for a perpetually nominated President. 

The Honourable Khan Bahadur Mian Sir Fazl-i-Husain: Does he? 

Diwan Bahadur A. Ramaswami Mudaliar: I believe so. That is the 
Punjab Government’s view. I should be very glad if T am proved to be 
VTong in this particular respect. The Government of the Punjab says : 

“With regard! to clause {rA of sub-section (7) of section 3, it is considered desirable 
that tlic President of the Council should be nominated by the Governor General in 
(k>uncil.*’ 

But they also say that every Faculty should have the right of electing 
one member. The Punjab Government extends its support to the far ofF 
Andhra University in this respect. 

Then, they say: 

“Tt is preferable that one member should be elected not by the medical graduates 
of each Province where there is a medical register, but that in such Provinces there 
should be Provincial Committees and they should elect.** 

But mark the second paragraph: 

“T am to .add that the draft Bill was circulated as requested, and that the above 
view\s are those of the majority of the individuals and associations consulted, except 
that the various medical associations of this Province are in favour of the President 
of the Council being nominated by the Governor General for five years and, after that, 
elected, and that direct election by medical graduates with experience in the teaching 
of medicine is preferable to election by Provincial Committees.” 
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Now, Sir, I am not realJy going to depend far too much on mere 
opinions. After aJl, we have to decide' this question by using our cornnion. 
sense. Wliat is the advantage of having a ]h'ovincial Committee under 
this constitution ? It may be that when tlie Medical Councils in the various 
Ihovirices are reconstituted, as I hope they will be, there will not be quite 
tlio sjime objection. But. in the present circumstances, this proposal will 
find very little su2)port. You are not going to get the co-operation of the 

medical profession and, mark my words, it is on the co-operation of the 

medical profession that the success of this Bill depends. Wliat arc you 
going to give them for getting registered? Absolutely nothing. What are 
the benefits that they are going to have by getting registered, because 
nothing else is going to bo done under this Bill? Therefore, if you want 
(he co-operation and the goodwill of those various bodies, the Universities, 
the medical instil utions and the medical public, you must try to soe that 
your Council is constituted in such a way that it can command the confi- 
dence of these bodies. But, by this conatii.ution, T venture to submit 

respectfully, you arc not going to achieve that object. 

Jjet me now come to the second question which is equally vital, namely, 
the question of reciprocity. Now% 1 feel that this Bill does not provide 
for reciprocity at all. 'fo speak of recij)rocity under clause 19 is to evade 
the issue aud, as J)i*. JJalal put il rightly, to mislead this House and 

Mie [)ul)lic on that very impoitaiit question. My Honourable friend, 
Mr. llaju, was perfectly right when he said, wdiere was the reciprocity 
under claus(' H)? You ])rovido a sclicduie in wiiieh you say that all the 
quaJificatious registcjrcd in tlie Medical llegister up to 1931 shall be re- 
cognised, You start witli that. What are the new qualifications that the 
various British Medical Faculties or tjie various conjoint Boards may 
liercafler bring into existence; I do not know. Tiie framers of ihe Bill 
soein to luive a sort of idea that sonic new qualifications w^crc going to bo 
brouglit into exist ence hereafter, otherwise wliat is the meaning of il ? 
We do not kianv whether there are any new qualifications to be brought 
into existence at all. You may take it for granted that no such qualifica- 
tions w’ill come into (‘xistcuce because tlion*' arc a sufficient number of 
diplomas and degrees already in existence. Therefore, to stcirt with, you 
give legislative and slatntorv sanction to th(^ vec'ognition of everybody f'^r 
all time to come wlio ])Ossess these qualifications. Now, \vc have a provi- 
sion that later, by some sort of means, tins All-India Medical Council can 
ask the Clovernor Geiieral-in-Council to remove some particular qualifica- 
tions. But the question for consideration is this mu] T w’onld very respect- 
fully ask tlu^ Honourable Member to consider it, that w'e are faced with a 
(u-isis today. He comes forward with this Bill, because w^c are faced with 
a crisis; we have altogether come to a deadlock in this matter. In 1930. 
the General Medical Clouncil withdrew recognition. I can understand a 
provision like this if the General Medical Council had not moved in the 
matter. T could luive understood it if there was a statua quo^ but the 
General Medical Council has taken the action. Our degrees are not recog- 
nised there and you come and say: “You recognise their degrees uow^*'. 
Is this reciprocity? Is this how you are going to arrange your affairs? 
You are giving away the authority to the General Medical Council. T 
wish that Sir John MegaW, who has spent his life in this country and 
taken care of Indian medical education, will get up for once as an Indian 
officer and protest srgainst this provision in the Bill. You are giving the 
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General Medical Council all the powers that they want. Where is the 
opportunity for such a successful Jiandling of the matter that you may be 
thinking of.^ W^hat is it that you have got up your sleeve? What is the 
threat that you can give back? What is the retaliation that you can offer 
for that is after all the essence of reciprocity? Of course, after the Council 
lias been constituted, the Governor Genera I -in-Council lias certain powers : 
but he may or may not exercise them. Is that how you arrange your 
affairs? If this Bill is an urgent measure, as I believe it is, and if vvliat 
Dr. Dalai said is going to happen in June, 1933, when even the conjoint 
Board will refuse admission to our boys, how are yon going to solve this 
question by asking the Assembly to give legislative sanction to every 
diploma that has been given by the General Medical Council for all time 
to come and for all members of that body? That is relying on a. ])ossiblG 
|)()\ver wliich may at some future time be given to the Governor Goiicral- 
iii-Council. My Honourable friend says that the future Governor Geiu-raU 
in-Council will be a responsible body. It may be or it may not be. At 
any rate, it is not going to be for the next two years. Are you going to sit 
quiet for two years without moving in the matter? Then, what is tlie 
justification for your bringing this Bill at all? Tour clause about recipnjcily 
is .a delusion and a snare, and it will not do. T want to tell tlu' public 
and to every Member in this House that if we pass this Bill willi the 
Schedule, then we should give iip hope of reciprocity. Let it not be 

a fraud on the Statute-book. Let it not bo said that wo have some power 
to retaliate when, as a matter of fact, we have none whatsoever. Go bacfk 
lo youi’ Conference of 1930 and ask th(^ advice of the MinislcTs who then 
assembled: ask them what they had in tlicir mind thou. Their position 
was perfectly simple, perfectly natural and perfectly logic.fd. They said 
lliat tlu'.y acceidcd our degrees up to 1.930. They put a certain number 
of ('n tludr rolls and Inivc' recognised individuals and not degrees. We 
-hall also reirognisi^ iudividuals. So, the names of persons on the General 
Medical Council register sliall also automatically come liere. For the rest 
let us leave it open. Wo do not bang the door, as the Gerioral Medical 
Council banged tlie door against ns unceremoniously. Why, Sir, T have 
the authority of one of the most honoured and honourable politicians of 
Great Britain to say that the General Medical CyOuncil acted stupidly in 
this matter. What iheir own countrymen are saying abont tlicm. what 
Cjiey have got the eonvage to say about them, you and T have not the courage 
to sav about the General ^^edical Council. We think somehow or other 
I he whole scheme of things will break to pieces and medical education in 
ibis country will break down. Nothing of the sort. If yon mean recipro- 
city, you must amend that Schedule so that the decisions of the Conference 
of 1930 may be incorporated there, so that the members who were qualified 
till 1930 should alone get into the Council, and, as regards others, let us 
keep the door open. Let an All-Tndia Medical Council be constituted 
immodiatelv bv Jnlv or August of this year. Lot it open negotiations with 
the General Medical Council and. on the basis of reciprocity, let all those 
who have been since registered by the General Medical Council bo placed 
automatieally in the all-Tndia register, provided those qualifications and 
degrees which are recognised by the All-Tndia Medical Council in this 
country are equally recognised by the General Medical Council. 

[At this stage Mr. Deputy President (Mr..P. K. Shanmukham Chetty 

resumed the Chair.] 
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i ask Sir John Megaw in parUcuJar if he is going to make a speech, as 
1 hope he wilJ, whether he cgnsiders that this is an unreasonable proposition 
that I have put forward. J hope tlie House will have, if 1 do not have, the 
pri> iloge of a straight answer to that question. 

.Now, Sir, let me dispose of a small point. There has been oriticisni 
about the J*utna University, the ^Indhra University and the Bangoon 
University,— their degrees not being included in the Schedule. If my 
scheme of things is correct, there maj*^ be some reason for their exclusion 
from the Schedule at the ])resent moment. I disagree with my friend so 
far. rh(» reason may be this. The Government of India may say: “who 
are wo to include them now in the Schedule? We are not tho^ Medical 
Board; we ar(' not the All-India IVledical Council; we are not an expert 
body. We stall, where we left off in 1930 degrees and diplomas recognised 
by th(‘ General Medical Council for itself, individually of persons and the 
degrees of our Universities which were recognised then. After that there 
lias been a. gap; and what T expect the All-Tndia Medical Council to do is. 
a.s soon as it is constituted, to go into the question of the Patna, Andhra 
and Bangoon Universities, got authoritative opinion from that Board and 
Ihen immediately apply to tlie Governor General-in-Coimcil and see that the 
Rcliedule is amended and these degrees are included. I feel that it may 
not be the reasonable position, that it may he logical position, provided of 
course that you accept the logic of my otlier contention that the Conference 
Bosolution relating to persons only till 1030 be incorporated in the Schedule 
and not this provision of qualifications. Now, Sir, look at the absurdity 
to which we. are driven by this measure. These qualifications refer, as 
many opinions have pointed out, not only to the United Kingdom, but to 
all the British possessions also; you linve put them automatically there on 
the register and you say that t.liey are there for all time to come till it is 
changed by the Government of India. I wonder whether those who drafted 
this Bill carefully went through the various Medical Council Acts of the 
various provinces. T wonder whether T)r. Dalai has done himself the duty 
and discharged the responsibility of going through not merely this Bill which 
he lias blessed, but also the l^Tcdical Council Acts which were ])assed by 
various provincial Councils from the vear 1912. to start with in Bombay 
right down to 1914 or 1917, etc. I take it that he has done so. Now, the 
Provincial Medical Councils Acts have provisions which, in some respects, 
conflict with the provisions of this Bill. What have you done to see that 
that conflict does not arise? Take this very queslion of reciprocitv. T take 
section 20 of the Provincial Medical Councils Act. Madras : 

“Tt pliidl ho lawful for tho rfovornor-iii-roiinril hy notifir*ation in the Fort 
Rt. George Gazette, to alter the Srhedule provided, th.at no medical degree, diploma 
nr certificate granted in any British colony or foreign country which does not 
recognise the medical degrees, diplomas or certificates of a British Indian Government 
or ITniversity shall he included in the Schedule.** 

The Provincial Act gave ns the principle of reciprocity, at least so far 
as the British Dominions and foreign countries are concerned. You have 
taken it away by the Schedule. You have included all that in the Schedule ; 
vou have included all the diplomas that are to be found in that table of the 
Medical Council register. Did you think of its reaction on the Provincial 
Medical Councils Act? A local Act sanctioned by the Governor General of 
the day at the time has this power of retaliation and reciprocity at least 
with reference to British Dominions and foreign countries. And you come 
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forward and put specifically ^ sectiou which you say deal^ with the principle 
of retaliation and reciprocity. It does nothing of the kind; it takes away 
even th^ protection of reciprocity which the local Council had. 

Now, there are only one or two minor points which I should like 
to refer to. Take the question of the right of appeal. If a member is not 
registered, he has got a right of appeal. If he is convicted of some offence 
which contravenes the etiquette of the medical profession, be has got the 
right of appeal to your All-India Medical Council, but, under the Provincial 
Act, he has got the right of appeal to the Goverrior-in-Council. Therefore, 
it comes to this, that a gentleman, who has been convicted of an offence 
against the medical professional etiquette, may appeal to the Governor-in- 
Council so far as the Province is concerned. Ho may uphold the appeal; 
he may appeal to the All-India Medical Council who may not uphold the 
appeal. So you have got two distinct, authorities settling thig question 
by way of appeal, one including him in the All-India register, because it 
thinks that an offence has not been committed, and another excluding him 
from the Provincial register, because it thinks that the offence has been 
committed. Under clause 16{2) of the Bill: 

“A person, whose name has been erased from the register in pursuance of a report 
of a Provincial Committee under sub-section (/), may appeal to the Council against 
the erasure.” 

Now, the Provincial Committee in the case of a graduate acts on the 
report of the Provincial Medical Council. It docs not carry on an investi- 
gation by itself. The Provincial Medical Council hasv, for instance, con- 
demned a rndn for covering. That is the sort of case winch has arisen 
in my province at any rate. The Provincial Commiftee immediately 
reports to the All-India Council. His name is erased from the All -India 
register and he appeals to the All-India Council. The Council recognises 
the validity of the appeal and rnstores his name. Then, what happens, 
so far as the Provincial register is concerned y Ts it binding on the 
Provincial register? Can he be removed or can he be kept on the Pro- 
vincial register? The Provincial Medical Council will say, the right of 
appeal is governed by the Provincial M43dical Act and the right of appeal 
is to the Governor-in-Council under section 18 of the Provincial Act : 

‘‘An appeal shall lie to the Governor-in-Council against every decision of the Council 
under section 13 or 16. Such appeal shall be preferred within three months from the 
date of the Coundl’s decision.” 

So an anomaly would arise then, the Provincial medical register not 
having his name, . the All- India medical register having his name or 
vice versa again. Therefore, it seems to me that although these may 
be minor points, they require looking into at the st^ge of the Select 
Committee so that these anomalies may be removed. 

Sir, I do not want to go into the details of the Bill, but in clause 20 
it is provided that: 

“Ev^ry medical institution in British India which grants a recognised medical 
qualification shall furnish such information,” etc. 

Now, no medical institution grants a diploma or degree. I should 
like to draw the attention of the House to the definition of ** medical 
institution" : 

” ‘medical institution* means any institution within or without British India which 
grants degrees, diplomas, etc.” 

'E 
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So that, according to your definition, a University is part of a medical 
institution instead of the medical institution being part of a University. 

Now, Sir, I am afraid I have trespassed on the patience of the House 
much longer than I had intended to. There is only one small point 
which my friend, Mr. Baju, raised that I should like to make an observa- 
tion upon. My Honourable friend read section 4 of the Medical Act, 
1886, where there is provided a right of appeal to the Privy Council. It 
is perfectly true that the Privy Council does not mean the Judicial Com- 
mittee of the Privy Council, but the Privy Council, as it is properly 
understood, that is to say, His Majesty’s Councillors, His Majesty's 
Government of the day. Now, I take it that the Government of India 
have made an appeal to the Privy Council, or at any rate that they have 
appealed to the Secretary of State. If they have not, then my mend's 
criticism is perfectly right. If you understand the Privy Council to mean 
His Majesty's Government, then it is obvious that no local University 
can really appeal to that body, and that the most proper, the most 
authoritative and the most successful appellant can only be the Govern- 
ment of India.. My friend was perfectly right, therefore, in asking whether 
you had exhausted that power. It is not a litigious propensity on my 
part to apply to the Secretary of State or to His Majesty's Government 
specifically under section 4 of the Medical Act^ and say that we have 
been debarred by the General Medical Council of this right, and, there- 
fore, please see that this right is restored to us, and I have got further 
proof ns to why you should h^ve done that and that it was a grave 
omission on your part. 

Very recently at the Bound Table Conference, the question of 
reciprocity, with reference to medical degrees, came up for consideration. 
In the report on commercial discriminations which dealt with this 
question, a paragraph appeared wherein it was said that pending an agree- 
ment with the All -India Medical Council the practitioners, registered by 
the General Medical Council,, will have the right to practise in India. On 
that some of us raised the question whether, if you put the phrase 
“pending an agreement", you are not there — ^by removing the very power 
which the All-India Medical Council can possibly think of in successfully 
negotiating such an agreement. We suggested that the proper words 
should be "pending the institution or the constitution of an All-India 
Medical Council." The right to practise may be given to those who 
are registered in the British medical register. I have got here a cutting 
from the British Medical Journal^ the January issue, which gives fairly 
clearly the debate on the point, and as it is not a very long extract, I should 
like to read it. The Journal begins by saying that both Britishers and 
Indians suffer under a delusion or a mistake and confuse very often' the 
British Medical Association with the General Medical Council. So long 
as I am there in the distinguished company of Britishers, I do not mind : 

‘*It is evident that some speakers, both British and Indian, were talking of the 
British Medical Association when the General Medical Council was what they had in 
mind. One British delegate said he desired) to put it on record that in his opinion th^ 
British Medical Association had not been altogether wise in its handling of the Indian 
question, and another holding a still more important official position declared that 
Indians could rely on him not to take the side of the British Medical Association 
against India." 
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The first speaker was Lord Winterton, who was for a long time Par- 
liamentary Under Secretary of State, and, if I may repeat his language, 
he said: 

*'I feel that the decision of the General Medical Council was quite stupid.** 

The second gentleman who held a very distinguished and responsible 
position was no less than the Eight Honourable Sir Samuel Hoarc. Ho 
said : 

“On this point 1 will make myself an advocate of the Indian side, of India and 
of the Government of India and try to see that there was an agreement reached on 
i*easonable terms with the General Medical Council.” 

These were statements made openly at the Conference. What goes 
on behind the screens, what happens in the green room we are unable to 
say or know. 

The Honourable Khan Bahadur Mian Sir Fazl-i-Husain: You will, 

by and by. 

Diwan Bahadur A. Bamaswami Mudaliar: 1 hope so. But that is 

exactly my point. If only the Honourable Member will come forward, 
place all his cards on the table here and say “I am bound, I cannot proceed 
further, I. feel myself helpless. Look at the communication 1 have 
received from the Secretary of State hauling mo over the coals, because 
I have ventured to suggest that the right of reciprocity should inhere 
in the All-India Medical Council'*, then I would bo the first man to 
say: “Perfectly right. You are clear of all blame. You are not a free 
agent in the matter, and I am bound to support you“, but my Honourable 
friend would not do that. They (the Government) will not disclose their 
cards. They have , got some code of official etiquette. What happens 
between them and the India Office is not disclosed to any of us. That 
is my complaint with reference to the Government of India. Wo get a 
certain impression when we are in England and we get whispers of a 
different impression at Delhi and Simla which is fair neither to the one 
authority nor the other, but let me proceed with this extract : 

“The question of the conflict between the General Medical Council and the Indian 
Universities was raised by a prominent Indian, who took up a remark in one of the 
Committee reports that pending agreement between a Medical Council in India and 
the ■ General ' Medical Council some special provision might be required regarding the 
right of practitioners registered in the United Kingdom to practise in India. A Bill 
is shortly to come before the Indian Legis/Iative Council for the constitution of an 
Indian Medical Council and it is anticipat^ed that it will lay down certain safeguards 
for medical education and regulate medical degrees in such* a way that the constant 
disputes which have arisen with the ' General Medical Council in this country will be 
obviated. The demand of the Indians, as put forward by this speaker, was that if 
Medical education was to be standardised, this should be done through the Indian 
Medical Council, and he wanted to know what would happen supposing agreement 
between such a, Council and the General Medical Council were not reached. He thought 
that it must be left to the good sense of ' the two bodies, the one in India and the 
other in England, to regulate the rights, of practitioners on a basis of reciprocity. On 
the British side, from more than one quarter, it was pointed that nothing must bo 
done legislatively which would give countenance to any suggestion that it was open to 
the Government of India so to discriminate against British Doctors thaii none would be 
available to deal with persons of British birth in India. The Indian Delegate who had 
s^ken replied that he fully realised that Indian G*raduates must come to British 
Universities for higher Medical Education and lie disclaimed any desire on the part of 
7ndia to penalise thp British. Practitioner; all that India desires in this matter was 
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power to negotiate on a basis of reciprocity. Another Indian delegate expressed a strong 
view that the two bodies, in England and in India, should come to terms before the 
new Act, reached the Statute-book. He added that this medical question had reached 
considerable dimensions in India, and waa becoming a first rate practical issue. The 
^eeches on the British side were persuasive, begging the Indians to appreciate the 
British point of view even as their own was appreciated, and not to suggest that 
because India had failed to arrive at agreement with the General Medical Council, 
even though the fault might bo with that body, therefore British residents or travellers 
in India were to be penalised and not allowed to have British Doctors. The short 
debate concluded with a promise on behalf of the India Office that it would do its 
best to secure a reasonable agreement before any new Act came into force.” 

This was re-inforced by Lord Irwin who said that if he were an Indian, 
he would give expression to the identical ideas that were given expression 
to by the Indian delegate on this queation. That is the position, so far as 
the outside public is concerned. 

Now, on that basis it seems to me that there is a reasonable chance 
of coming to an agreement with the General Medical Council. Do not 
spoil this chance, by having this statutory enactment now, for ever 
unalterable in practice, put on the Book — take it, that in this matter we, 
who are on this side of the House, and you, on the other side, are one. 
I know, if I have been harsh in my criticism^ I never intended to be 
personal, I know that the Department is now being controlled by an 
Indian who, as my friend said, was quite recently a Minister in the Punjab, 
and we know how he has fought for the Indian cause all along. I have 
had expressions of opinion of those who attended the 1930 Conference and 
I venture to state that those expressions of opinions were in the highest 
laudatory terms of the manner in which Sir Pazl-i-Husain conducted the 
Conference and of the ideas that he gave to that Conference. I have no 
quarrel with you at all. I know that in your heart of hearts you would 
have said in stronger terms all that I have said this evening, and, there- 
fore, 1 venture to think that you should arm yourself in any correspond- 
ence that you may carry on with the India Office and through the India 
Office with the General Medical Council, with the united opinion of 
this House on these matters. I venture to make one short appeal to 
that little but very distinguished group that sits on my left. This is not 
a racial question. This is not a question concerning "England and India 
either. This is a question which concerns the good name of the Legis- 
lative Assembly first, and then the interests of thousands of medical 
graduates, and the prestige of our Universitios. You and we work on 
those Universities; you and we have charge of the Faculties of Medicine. 
Many a distinguished member of the Indian Medical Service has devoted 
his life to education and has successfully trained scores and scores of 
medical graduates. Are you not proud of the products that have come 
through your hands and taken the degrees of those Universities and 
established a name and fame for themselves, even as some distinguished 
medical men in this House have done? If you have pride in them, you 
will fight for them. This is an Indian issue — an Indian issue in the 
sense that it submerges all distinctions of race, of colour and of creed, 
makes every one who is resident in India feel proud that this prerogative 
must be given to the country. They talk of medical Swaraj — I do not 
want to use terms which may be anathema to some of my distinguished 
friends on the other side ; but t venture to think that in this small matter at 
least we must have our way — and that way is a respected and a respectable 
way. We are not asking that equality should be given or the distinction 
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should be recognised for all and sundry: we are going to put them 
through a sieve in as hard a manner as we can conceive that it should 
be done ; your All-India Medical Council is not going to be a mere paper 
constitution, putting forward paper ideas, but is going to pull up the 
standards, and I say that it is time that you and we pulled together in 
this matter and tried to see that on this question at least the Indian 
Legislative Assembly, the Parliament of India, is one united whole, that 
there is no distinction between the Treasury Benches and the Opposition, 
but that we are all united in opposition to grave wrongs that have been 
done to our Universities and to our University graduates, and that we 
are determined to see that our rights are restored in the matter. Sir, 

I have done. (Cheers.) 

Mr, T. N, Ramakriflhna Keddi (Madras c.eded Districts and Chittoor: 
Non-Muhammadan llural) : Sir, I suffer from considerable disadvantage 
having to follow closely on the previous speaker who has inundated us by 
his flood of eloquence. But, as I have chosen to speak on the Bill, I 
-speak not as an “uncertified adventurer** in the streets, as Dr. Dalai would 
think some of us to be, but with all the prestige and authority of being 
a Member of this august Assembly. T approach this question with an 
open mind and I consider that it is better to look at it with an open mind, 
because I can afford to brush up- cobwebs and the dust that might gather 
ns we proceed with the progress of the Bill, rather than look at it with a 
closed pit mentality, an offi(*ial mind which is impervious to fresh air and 
light to be thrown in it. My friend. Dr. Dalai, said that he has had 
experience of 34 years of official life; and it is just the reason why it is 
impossible for him to come out of that official rut and official mentality 
when approaching this question and has agreed to the passage of this Bill 
in ioio without any modification at all. 

The Honourable Member, who introduced this Bill has delivered a 
speech which is very clear and which appeared to be very convincing. He 
has stated that this Bill is not the outcome of the action taken by the 
General Medical Council of Great Britain, but this Bill had its origin and 
growth ever since the year 1910, and hence it ig not such a precipitate 
measure as it has been reputed to be. By stating the chronology of the 
Bill, he has only side-tracked the issue. Of course in India medical educa- 
tion is a provincial subject and it has attained various degrees of efficiency 
in various provinces of India according as the province is more advanced or 
less advanced or according as it could spend money on’ medical education. 
In each province medical institutions have sprung up and medical faculties 
have been created. After the Montford reforms, the medical portfolio has 
become a transferred subject as well. Thanks to the forward policy 
pursued by the Ministers in various provinces, the Medical Department has 
been to a great extent Tndianised. Now the time has arrived when it is 
essential and desirable that we should take stock, collect and collate all 
information and bring about uniformity in the educational standard and 
proficiency : hence it is no wonder that now and again a non-official Member 
of this House as well as a Member of the Council of State have brought 
forward legislation for the establishment of the Indian Medical Council and, 
for one reason or another, they w^re not able to see it through. 

Apart from what the Honourable Member, who introduced this Bill, has 
said, .there is no gainsaying the fact that this Bill has been hastened owing 
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to the precipitate action of the General Medical Council of Great Britaiii. 
This is clear, from the Statement of Objects and Reasons wherein it says : 

“This has been partly due to the action of the General Medical Council in deciding 
in February, 1930, to withdraw temporarily the recognition of medical degrees of 
Indian Universities. By this action the international status of those degrees has 
been endangered ; therefore, to safeguard this status and to provide for the maintenance 
of uniform minimum standards of medical education in the country, it became 
imperative to resume the consideration of the proposal for the establishment of an 
All-India Medical Council.’* 

This idea of abject submission to the General Medical Council runs 
through the whole Bill and through every section of the Bill. This General 
Medical Council, under the British Act, is invested with the authority of 
refusing to grant any recognition to medical degrees obtained in India if 
they find that these degrees do not come up to sufficient standard of medical 
education entitling the holders thereof to prosecute any post-graduate study 
in Groat Britain. For a long time in India medical education was in the 
hands of I.M.S. officers and so the General Medical Council was not taking 
so much interest in inspecting as it has been doing subsequently. But, 
after the Montford reforms, medical education became a transferred subject 
in the provinces and, as I said, the tea(?hing profession has gone into the 
hands of Indians and hence they began to liave a more thorough inspection 
by moans of ad hoc committees and commissioners. A proposal to have 
a permanent Commissioner appointed to examine the Indian Universities 
w%as turned down by the Assembly and henc'e tlic General Medical Council 
of Great Britain refused recognition of the Indian degrees. The non-recog- 
nition of tliesG degrees of the Indian Universities would not have affected 
us very much except with regard to certain medical graduates who have 
been practising in England and other Dominions. Even among them 
there are many Indians who have taken western degrees, and this disquali- 
fication would not have affected them also. On the other hand, if India 
had been a self-governing country, -she would easily have retaliated and she 
would not have recognised the degrees of Rritisli Universities; but, as it is 
not to be, wc have to meekly submit to the present conditions. But the 
Government have unfortunately pocketted that insult instead of taking the 
matter up to tlie Privy Council, and they are now trying to further humi- 
liate the country by introducing this Bill. I shall. Sir, during the course 
of my speech, prove how the present Bill, which ought to have been accept- 
able to the House and to the country, has certain objectionable features 
about it which make us hesitate to give our assent to it. The principal 
object of a Bill of tin’s character, the principal object of an All-India 
Medical Council Bill which is to affect the whole of India, ought to be to 
control and supervise the standard of medical education and the pro- 
fessional qualifications with a view to assuring that the medical practi- 
tioners possess the necessary knowledge and skill to do their professional 
work satisfactorily. That should bo the principal object of the Bill, because 
the medical education is in the hands of the Universities and of the Local 
Governments, and so, as I said, the object of this All-India Bill should be 
to supervise and control the standard of instruction and also to establish 
a certain minimum standard of qualification for all the provinces, so that 
persons attaining such standard may be acceptable as medical practitioners 
throughout India. The second object should be the granting of recipro- 
cities to other countries of the privileges of the profession when those 
countries grant similar privileges to the graduates of our Universities. That 
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should have been the chief object of this Bill. In the preamble of the 
original Bill, which was introduced in 1931, the object was stated thus: 

**for the maintenance of a register of a qualified practitioner of modern scientifio 
medicine, in order to establish a uniform minimum standard of qualification in medicine 
for all provinces such that persons attaining thereto shall be acceptable as medical 
practitioners throughout British India.’* 

and, so on. But, they have omitted in the Schedule the inclusion of 
degrees of certain Universities, namely, Andhra, Patna and llangoon and 
the licentiate courses that are obtainable iA India. That shows that the 
chief object is to placate the General Medical Council by not including any 
other degrees or licentiates except those medical degrees given by certain 
Universities which may be acceptable to the General Medical Council. 
There are a large number of licentiates, I believe there are about 20,000 
licentiates or over, all over India. At present the Provincial Medical 
Councils have been given the statutory powers to direct medical instruction 
and conduct examinations and grant licences to practitioners. But, by this 
Bill, will have to disqualify such licentiates from admission to this register. 

That means that when there are so many doctors who have obtained the 
licentiate diplomas and they have been recognised by the Provincial 
Medical Councils as fit to practise, as having the necessary minimum quali- 
fications to practise, this Bill refuses to rc(*ogniso them. Why should they 
not be recognised? Do the Government feel that, by recognising such 
degrees, there will be danger to the internal lonal recognition of the medical 
degrees of the Indian Universities? These licentiate diplomas and other 
degrees granted by various Universities, such as the Andhra, Patna and 
Bangoon Universities, have been treated to a much worse position than the 
licentiates of British Universities. In Great Britain, the L.S.A. courses 
or the L.B.C.P. courses, wdiich arc not regular degrees of Universities, 
have been accepted as fit for recognition by the General Medical Council, 
and our Government, in order to placate the General Medical Council, do 
not even bring the graduates of certain Universities such as Andhra, Patna 
and Bangoon, in line with them. That shows that the real object is not 
to have a minimum qualification of medical degrees as the preamble of the 
Bill seems to indicate, but to satisfy the General Medical Council of Great 
Britain. 

The Assembly then adjourned till Eleven of the Clock on Tuesday, the 
14th February, 1933. 




LEGISLATIVE ASSEMBLY. 

Tuesday, 14th February, 1933. 


The Assembly met in the Assembly Chamber of the (3ouiieil House 
at Eleven of the Clock, Mr. Deputy President (Afr. B. K. Shaiirnukhain 
Chetty) in the Chair. 


MEMBEB SWOBX: 

Mr. Ebenezer Simpson Millar, M.L.A. (Burma : European). 


THE WOBKMEN’S COMPENSATION (AMENDMENT) BILL. 

Preskntatfon of the Eeport of the Select Committee. 

The Honourable Sir Frank Noyce (Member for Industries and Tiabour) 
Sir, I bcL' tf present the Bc'poH of the Select Committee on the Bil 
further to amend the Workmen's Com])cnHa.tion Act, 192'h 


THE LAND ACQUISITION (AMENDIMENT) BILL. 

.Presentation of the Report of the Select Committee. 

The Honourable Sir Frank Noyce (^loinber for Tnclusiries .‘md Taibour) 
Sir, T be" to present the Report of the Select Committee' on the Bil 
further to amend the Land Acquisition Act, 1804. for certain pi!r])oses. 


THT: auxiliary FORCE (AMENDMENT) BILL. 

Presentation of the Report of the Select Committee. 

Mr. G. R. F. Tottenham (Army .Secretary) : Sir, T bej? to present tin 
Report of the Select Committee on the Bill further to amimd th< 
Auxiliary Force Act, 1920, for certain purposes. 


THE PAYMENT OF WAGES BILL. 

The Honourable Sir Frank Noyce (Member for Industries and Labour) : 
Sir, I move: 

“That the Bill to regulate the payment of wages to certain classes of persons 
employed in industry be circulated for the purpose of eliciting opinion thereon. * 

( 609 ) A 
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This measure, which like most of the other measures that in my present 
capacity 1 have placed before this House, is the outcome of the recom- 
mendations of the Koyal Commission on Labour and has . a fairly long 
history behind it. The attention of the Governrnent of India was first 
<lruwn to the question of regulating the practice of imposing fines on 
workmen as long ago as 1925. They consulted the Local Governments 
on the subject and collected a considerable amount of material. The 
result of this consultation showed that abuses were far from general, but 
that there were definite abuses was clearly established. At about the 
same period, the question of the payment of wages was raised by a private 
Bill in this House. That Bill was primarily designed to enforce a system 
'.f weekly payments in industry. It was finally withdrawn by its sponsor 
on the understanding that Government would investigate the subject. The 
Government had previously collected a considerable amount of material 
relating to the period by which w’agos were paid and the delays which 
accompanied their payment, and the results of that investigation were 
given to the Members of this House and to the public. By the time the 
Government of India were in a position to proceed,^ the Labour Commis- 
sion were on the point of starting their labours and it seemed most 
desirable to secure their advice on these questions The material collected 
was, therefore, placed at their disposal and the recommendations they 
made are a\ailable to Honourable Members in their report. 

Briefly, the Whitley Commission contemplated legislation in regard to 
the payment of wages in three directions, namely, to regulate deduction 
from wages, to secure the prompt payment of ^vages, and to reduce in 
certain classes of factories the periods by which the wages are paid. This 
Bill, as the House will doubtless have observed, deals only with the first 
tuT of these purposes. It excludes the third, because that introduces 
questions and ^considerations on w’hich the Local Governments and the 
public have not yet had an opportunity of pronouncing. These questions 
are more open, I think, to legitimate differences of opinion than those 
with which this Bill is concerned. For, while T hope that it is generally 
agreed that a worker’s wages should bo paid with reasonable promptitude 
and without unreasonable deductions, the fact that W’agcs are in many 
cases paid at intervals of as long as a month apart is not, T ihiuk, 
usually regarded as an injustice. If it is to the disadvantage of workmen, 
tliey have not generally voiced it as a grievance. It may be the case 
that the reduction of the periods in such cases in the manner proposed 
by tlio Commission "would be to the advantage of workmen, but that is 
M question on which we feel that it is necessary to secure the views of 
hofh f'mplowers and workmen. I can assure my Honourable friend, Mr. 
To‘;hi, who, T know, in these matters, does not consider that wo go either 
fast enough or far enough, that we are taking early steps to do this, but 
wo must do it before wc can sponsor leg'slation on the subject in this 
House. TT^nfair deductions and delays in payment are, on the other hand, 
f! cause both of hardship and bitterness. Sums that may seem small to 
those who impose Ibem, delays that seem unimportant to those who 
efiuse them, may involve real distress to a workman; and even when they 
do not have that result, delays and, even more, unfair fines are a form of 
iiiinstice which is apt to produce deep resentment on the part of those 
who suffer from them. The worker has at present no effective redress 
ag-^-nst a deduction unfairly imposed by an employer, or too often by ^ 
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subordinate of the employer or manager. Nor, short of a strike, has he 
any effective means of enforcing the payment of wages after he has earned 
them. 

The Bill before the House has, therefore, two main pur{)oses, — to secure 
the worker against unfair deductions of the wages paid to him, and to 
secure that those wages will be paid as soon as reasonably possible after 
they have been earned. The provisions, I liope, are straightforward, but 
I should like to invite special attention to the procedure which we have 
suggested in clauses 10 and 12. Instead of relying mainly on the form 
of prosecutions to ensure the observance of the law, we have put what 
may be described as the civil remedy first. The worker is to be given, 
in a non-criminal but simple proceeding, redress and compensation for the 
infringement of the law and a prosecution will only be resorted to after 
(hat proceeding has concluded and if sanction for it is expressly granted. 
Oiir intention is that the civil remedy should be the regular one and that 
prosecution should follow only after an infraction of the law is established 
and if a competent authority considers that the case is sufficiently serious 
to warrant that step. Our object is to prevent unnecessary harassment 
of employers; for we recognise that while the provisions of this Bill may 
be greatly needed in specific cases, the practices against which it is aimed 
are far from general. We want, therefore, to ensure that on the one 
hand our law will impose no burden on the employers (and I hope and 
believe they are the big majority) who pay their wages fuljy and promptly. 
For the same reason we have limited the initial operation of the Bill to 
those forms of industry where w^c believe it to be required. But we are 
equally anxious that where this measure is needed, it will be effective 
and that workers who have earned their wages can feel assured that they 
will get what they have earned and as soon as possible after it has been 
earned. 

Sir, I move. 

Mr. Deputy President! (Mr. E. K. Shanmukham Chetty) : Motion 
moved : 

“That the Bil] to regulate the payment of wages to certain classes of persons 
employed in industry be circulated for the purpose of eliciting opinion thereon.*’ 

Mr. N. M. Joshi (Nominated Non-Official): Mr. Deputy President, I 
have great pleasure in supporting the motion moved by the Honourable 
Member in charge of the Department of Industries and Labour. I am 
really glad that Government have introduced this measure, although I 
must confess that it is a measure which is long overdue. 

Sir Cowasji Jehangir (Bombay City : Non-Muhammadan Urban) : All 
labour legislation is in his opinion. 

Mr. N. M. Joshi: The Honourable Member who made this motion has 
himself admitted that the question of deduction of fines from wages had 
been before the Government for nearly seven years and, if the Govem- 
mont have taken action after seven years, I am sure no one will accuse 
them of having been in a great hurry to bring forward a measure of this 
hind before the Legislature. 

The Bill deals with the question of the payment of wages and deduc- 
tions from wages. The Honourable Member who moved this Bill stated 
that some questions connected with the payment of wages, especially the 
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method of payiTieiit of wages, were being considered by Government and 
he assured the House that some of these questions at least would be 
brought before this House without much delay. But the question as 
regards the wages wliich is more important tlian the methods of payment 
is the regulation of wages itself and I would like to know from Govern- 
ment what steps they have taken to give effect to the recommendations of 
the Koyal Commission on Labour as regards the regulation of w^ages. The 
Eoyal Coniniiasioii has made certain recommendations for the establish- 
ment of minimum wages in certain industries. I should like to Imow w'hat 
(xoveriiment Jiave done in tliat respect. The Koyal Commission asked the 
Government to sco that inquiries wore made in the case of certain 
industries in whicli generally fixing of tho minimum wage is necessary. I 
am anxious that this question, which is more important tlian the method 
of payment of wages, should he taken up by Government without delay. 

Tiien, Sir, as regards the methods of payment, the Honourable Member 
has already dealt with the question of prompt payment of wages. He 
assures us that he is considering that question and wall come to a decision at 
an early date. Then, there are one or two small points which I would 
like to bring to the notice of tho ITononrable Member. The Iloyal Com- 
mission had made a recommendation on pjige 121 of their report that the 
payment of wages should not be mado on rest days or holidays. They 
found that in the coal mining area wages wei’o paid generally on a Sunday 
wit'll tlie result tlint tlie workmen generally lost tho holiday altogether in 
receiving wages. Tliey had to come to tlicir mines from their vilbiges and, 
then, as tliere an* more than a thousand poopTci to take tlie wages, the 
payment of wages took some time with the result that they lost the 
advantages of tlie holiday. Therefore, the Eoyjil Commfssion recommended 
that the Government should fir.st. try to itidnco managers of mines to 
see that tlie payment is not made on holidays and, if the managers do n()fc 
listen to that advice, tliey should introduce legislation prohibiting the 
payiiuaits of wages on holidays. This is what the Eoyal Commission has 
said : 

“The matter is one that might he loft to the initiative of the management, hut if, 
after a reasonahle time, payment on a rest day has not hecn discontinued, Govern* 
monl .•should take stejis to prohihit the practice.** 

Tt. is now^ more than two years since the report of the Eoyal Com- 
mission on Tjnhoiir was published, and Government should be in a position 
to state now' whctlier the managers have discontinued the practico Or not 
and, if they find that it has no! been discontinued, they should deal with 
them by w-ay of legislation. 

Then, Sir, out of the two questions with which the Bill deals, the first 
question is the payment of wages without delay. The Commission has 
recommended, pH page 241 of their report, that this piece of legislation 
or tins reform should be made applicable not only to factories, but to 
mines, railways, and plantations also. T do not know why the 
ment of India' have confined this Bill for the present to factories only. Tins 
is w’hat the Eoyal Commission says on page 241 : 

“Tu onr opinion, the law should ho applicable to factories mines, railways and 
plantations and it should provide for possible extension to other branches of industry- 
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My own view is that^ besides the industries mentioned by the Royal 
Commission, there are other industries to which the regulation in section 
should be made applicable such as tramways, docks and other organised 
industries. Now, as regards section 3 itself, the section carries out the 
recommendation of the Royal Commission that a delay of not more than 
seven days should be allowed before the wages are paid after they become 
due. My own view is that this period should have been even shorter than 
seven days. There is no reason why if, in other parts of the world, wages 
are paid very promptly, they should not be paid promptly in India and a 
delay of even seven days should be necessary. When we talk of reforms 
in labour legislation, we are told tliat Indian workers are quite different 
from the workers in other parts of the world and that a differential treat- 
ment is justified on account of the ignoraiuic of the Indian workers or the 
inefficiency of the Indian workers. Now, the delay in payment is caused 
because of the inefficiency of tlie employers themselves and I liold that 
the employers* representatives in this House and the country generally will 
not admit that they are less efficient than the employers in other parts of 
the world. I, therefore, think tliat this period of seven days should be 
even shorter. 

The other part of the Bill deals with the deduction by way of fine or 
deductions for damage or loss and deductions for services rendered by em- 
ployers for workmen. Now, as regards this purl of the Bill 1 would have 
liked (lovernmcnt to deal with one or two other matters which are similar 
in character. The Royal Commission had rccouimended that the 
employer should not be allowed to deduct certain advances whicli are made 
to the (anplovees either by way of travelling expenses or for meeting their 
other expousos and the advance made should not be allowed to be recovered 
by more than one instalment. This is what the Royal Commission says 
on page 236: 

“Wc recommend, therefore, that the recovery of any amount advanced to meet the 
expenses of recruitment of labour should illegal and that, so far as other advances 
are concerned, no amount advanced, before actual employment begins should he recover- 
able except from the first wage payment.” 

I would like to know from Government whether they propose to deal 
with this question without delay. 

There is another question which is similar in character. In Bombay in 
certain mills tliey make a rule that if a workman does not claim his wages 
and take them within six months after they are due, the wages are 
forfeited. Tliere is no question of payment of wages here, but tliere is 
forfeiture of wages, that is, deduction of the whole amount of wages. 
Now, I want to know whether the Government propose to deal with that 
question also. Then, as regards this Bill itself. Government have again 
made it applicable to a few industries. As a matter of fact, in this 
matter I do not know why tlie Bill should be made applicable to only 
certain industries; the Bill should, I think, be made applicable to all 
workmen. In England, since 1896, they had the Truck Act which applies 
to all workmen; they did not confine it to only the organized industries. 

Then, as regards the principle of the deduction from the wages of 
workmen, I hold a different view to the view expressed by the majority of 
the Members of the Royal Commission. I hold that no employer should 
be allowed to make any deductions from the wages of workmen either by 
way of fine as a measure of discipline or by way of a fine imposed for the 
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losses sustained by employers on account of what is called defective work 
or even for what are called services rendered by the employer to the 
[workmen. 

Dr. Ziauddin Ahmad (United Provinces Southern Divisions: Muham- 
madan Kural): Then how are the fincg to be collected? 

Mr. N. M. Joshi: I am against fines altogether. I do not want the 
employer to impose any fines; so there is no question of the collection of 
fines. 

Sir Cowasji Jehangii: Will that apply to Government also? 

Mr. N. M. Joshi: T said definitely that there is no reason why this Bill 
sliould be confined to certain classes of workmen only and not to all. 

Sir Muhammad Yakub (Kohilkund and Kumaon Divisions : Muham- 
madan Rural) : Then what punishment would you provide for breach of 
discipline ? 

Mr. N. M. Joshi: 1 am going to deal with that question. I am quite 
aware that people are generally worried as to how discipline is to be 
maintained if fines are not to be imposed or how Government can keep 
order without imprisonments. I am quite awjire ihat there is a feeling 
that unless you have some drastic punishments imposed upon people^ 
the people will not behave well. 

Sir Muhammad Yakub: Wluit about domestic servants? 

Mr. N. M. Joshi: The Bill docs not deal with domestic servants. I should 
certainly not object to domestic servants being included witliin the scope 
of this Bill. Now, this queslion of the raaintenance of discipline by means 
of fines must be seriously considered by this House. I am certainly not 
against discipline. Men must be disciplined. — ^not only workmen,. but all 
of ns must be disciplined. But let us consider what is the best method 
of maintaining discipline. Is it the experience of the world tliat you must 
impose fines upon workmen in order to get better discipline? Is discipline 
actually secured in that way? Mr. Deputy President, that is not the 
experience of the world. The experience of the world sliows that if yon 
impose a fine, it causes irritation, it causes discontent, with the result that 
witliin a short time you have to impose a fine, for the second time. Then 
you have again to fine a third time, and so on. Not only that, but the 
frequent imposition of fines loads to suspension of workmen and ultimately 
it leads to his dismissal. On this subject, Mr. Deputy President, I pro- 
pose to read out the results of the experiences of people in England. I am 
now going to read a few extracts from the report of what is called the 
Truck Committee appointed by the Britisli Government and which reported 
in the year 1908. .1 am reading from an exi.ract from the Minority Report 
by Mrs. H. J. Tennant and Mr. Stephen Walsh, M.P. This is what they 
say : 

“Tn our opinion, Hisciplinary fines fail in their purpose. We believe them to he 
not merely negative in good, but active in harm inasmuchas they maintain and even 
create’ the* very situation they are designed to destroy. Irritating in their imposition 
and ineffective* in their result, they occupy in the organization of industry, where they 
exist, a place that should he held by supervision. . . .*’ 

Sir Muhammad Yakub: For whose benefit is all this? 
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Mr. N. M. Joshi: 

“Our opinion is supported by the evidence of His Majesty's Inspectors of Factories, 
Miss Paterson, Miss Squire, Miss Deane and Miss Owner and by other witnesses. 
Replying to the Chairman, Miss Squire says : 

‘I should say, from my experience, that they are quite unnecessary; that if a 
foreman or forewoman knows his or her business, there is no need whatever for a 
disciplinary fine. I think that is exemplified in certain factories where there are a 
very large number of departments-, and the departments all resemble one another very 
closely, perhaps 300 girls in each department, with someone in charge; the work is 
very simjlar. Each foreman or forewoman is provided with a book to register the 
fines for breaches of discipline. I found, on examining these books, that some fore- 
women will have their book almost filled up in six months, and others will never 
enter a fine of any kind ; they are quite able to maintain discipline by their own 
influence’.” 

Then, Sir, there is something more interesting from a teacher: 

“Miss Tuckwell confirms this opinion from her experience in teaching as well as 
from her industrial experience ; 

‘A good teacher can manage very well without punishments, whereas a bad teacher 
may be always punishing, and yet not secure good order*.” 

Sir Muhammad Yakub: Mr. Deputy President, is it legitimate to go 
into the details of a Bill on a motion for circulation? Is this an occasion 
for making such a long speech and going into the details of the Bill? 
Is it not obaitruction? 

Mr. Beputv President (Mr. K. K. Shanmukham Chetty) : I have no 
reason to think that the Honourable Member is obstructing the business 
of the House. 

Mr. N. M. Joshi: Mr. Deputy President, I may .inform my old friend, 
Sir Muhammad Yakub, that I am not yet speaking on the details* of the 
Bill; I am speaking on the general principle of the Bill as to whether 
discipline is to be secured by way of fines or not. Now, these are the 
opinions of inspector^ of factorieF^, but 1. shall now quote from the opinions 
of very prominent British employers. This i-s what Mr. Cadbury says. 
Mr. Cadbury is a very well-known employer : Sir Cowasji must have heard 
about him, and everybody must have heard about the famous Cadbury’s 
chocolates. Mr. Cadbury describes in detail the supervisory system sub- 
stituted for the system of fines, and he givey his experience of the results 
of the two systems. Fines, according to him, were “not in any way 
reformative'’ but “had j)ractically no influence upon the character of 
offenders”. “Such influence, as they had, was of the moment only. The 
system did not lead to efficiency, and did not weed out the real offenders.” 
Asked what he would say upon the representation, frequently made to the 
Committee, that fines were almost a necessity in respect of late attend- 
ance, Mr. Cadbury replied : 

“Our time-keeping has very much improved since we abolished fines.” 

In illustration of this improvement, he informed the Committee that 
“late-time” cases fell from 115 in the year 1900 to 33 in the year 1905. 
“Substantially we have eliminated lateness”, he says : 

“The cases of bad work fell from 129 in 1900 to 19 in 1905.” 

In Mr. Cadbury's opinion : 

“it would have been impossible to effect this result by a system of fines. 
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Now, Mr. Deputy President, these are the opinions of people who 
know their work in this matter. Personally I hold that the only way of 
maintaining discipline is by the employers showing a bettor example to 
their workmen tliemsclvos. A workman will understand supervision, 
guidance and example. If the employer goes late to the factory, the 
Workman will go late. That is the experience not only of employers, but 
everywhere. If a father wants to teach discipline to the child, the father 
himself must be disciplined. Similarly, if a teacher wants to teach 
diKjipline to his pupils, the teacher himself must be disciplined. That, 
!Mr. Deputy President, is the best W'ay of maintaining discipline either 
by the parent or by the teacher or by tho employer. The best way of 
maintaining discipline is to have a proper kind of supervisors who will 
maintain dis^ciplino by their example and not by means of punishments. 
Then, Mr. Deputy President, it is generally held by some people who 
feel that if you abolish fines, the employers will resort to 'some other 
punishments. They said they would suspend the offending workmen. 
But the employers are people who understand their interests. They 
know that frequent suspensions will cau9e inconvenience to them. If a 
man is sus})ended, liis place cannot be taken by another. The whole 
machinery has to be kept going while a part of the machinery 
is not prodiK'tively used. Then, it is held that if employers 
are not allowed to fine, they will dismiss the workmen. That fear too is 
groundless. As a matter of fact, Mr. Cadbury himself han stated that 
by the abolition of fines, his experience was that the dismissals also were 
reduced in number and it is the system of fines that accounts# for 
dismissals. Mr. Deputy President, although I am tiring the patience of 
■some Member<^ here, I am tempted to read another wmall extract from 
Mr. Cadbury on this interesting subject: 

“Thp rc<lnction i!i the number of offences was accompanied by a reduction in tbc 
number of discharges.’* 

So, if you reduce the occasions on which fines should be imposed, the 
number of discharges will also bo reduced : 

“The percentage of disnharges under the system of fining had been double that 
under the reformed system.’* 

Air. Cadbury’s carefully noted and tested experience, important in all 
respects, is of importance in this last respect more perhaps than in any 
other. 

Now, Air. Deputy President, I do not wish to tire the patience of the 
Members of the Assembly by reading out any more extracts on this 
^^iibjcct I am sure if the Members will consider this question seriously 
and if they really want that the workers in our industries should be 
disciplined, I feel sure they wdll come to the conclusion from what I 
have said and from what 1 have read that the best method of maintaininj? 
discipline in factories is to have proper kind of {supervision. Now, the 
second occasion for deductions from wages is the fine imposed upon the 
workmen for the losses which the employers are said to sustain by th® 
bad workmanship of the workmen. When you find an article spoilt, it is 
difficult to say whether it is spoilt by the fault of the workman or by the 
fault of tho machinery or by the fault of the material. Take a piece of 
cloth which is spoilt. It may be spoilt, becaune the yarn was bad; it 
may have been spoilt , because there was some defect in the machiner}^ 
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•or in the loom. I am quite prepared to admit that on some occasions it 
may have been spoilt by the fault or negligence of the workman, but it 
is not an eas^y thing for an employer to find out whether the spoiling of 
the cloth was due to the fault of the workman. 1, therefore, think that 
the employers should take these losses which are sometimes caused as 
the lo&jscs which are inherent or incidental to the business and, therefore, 
they must suffer these losses themselves. Now, we know ourselves that 
losses are caused not only -by workmen, but by all classes of people who 
have got some responsibility. I shall give you the example of railways. 
On railways poor clerks in the goods sheds have to pay for losses by way 
of debits which are raised against them for having'^ made some mistakes in 
calculating rates^ di&<tances, etc. Now, these poor clerks are made to 
suffer and are made to pay sometimes lis. 10, Hs. 15 or even Ks. 20 a 
month. But are the losses caused only by the mistaken of clerks on 
our Indian Railways ? Our Indian luiilways have begun to lose nowadays 
and may 1 ask the Member in charge of the Kailways whether he was 
not resij)orisible for the management of our railways, if the railway rates 
were insufficient, was it not his duty to sec that sufficient railway rates 
were imposed? If losses are caused, do we ask the Members^ of the 
Bail way Board or the. Member in charge, of the Hail ways in the Govern- 
ment of India to pay for the losscy sustained by the country? Certainly, 
they are equally responsible for the losses which are caused to the 
railways. If they had been more careful, there would not have been 

any losses in our railways. So, why not ask them to pay for the losses? 

Why ask poor cilerks only to pay for the lessees which the- railways sustain 
on account of small mistakes in cahiulating the rates and the distances 1 

1 think it is a wrong principle to ask workmen to pay for the loss^t^s 

whi('h arc really incidental or inherent in the business and in the industrial 
work itself. 1 am not, therefore, in favour of allowing the employers to 
make any deductions from the wages of workmen on account of the losses 
which are said to be sustained by the employers on account of the bad 
workmanship of the employees. 

Then, there is the question of deductions for what are called Sfcrvices 
rendered by the employers to the workmen. Now, there are various kinds 
of services wdiicli the empleycrs are said to render to the workmen. Our 
clause 7 mentions deduction of wjiges in respect of housing accommoda- 
tion, tool, raw material supplied by the employer. Here, too, in the 
case of tools and raw mattirialn supplied by the employer, T do not know 
wily there should be any deductions. It is the duty of tlie employer in the 

industry to supply raw^ material and also to supply tools and I do not 

know why any deduction {should be made as a sort of rent for the tools 
with which the workman has to work. Personally, I do not know W'hat 
tools and what raw materials are supplied by the employers in the indus- 
tries to which the Jlill applies. The Bill applies to factories and railways 
lor the present and I should like to know whjxt toolg and w'^hat materials 
are supplied either by the factories or by the railways to the workmen for 
which they should be (rliarged any fee or for which they should make any 
deduction from the wages of the workman. Then, as regards housing; if 
employers build houses and the employees voluntarily take them, the 
employers should recover rents from the employees as other landlords 

recover their rents from their tenants, and I do not know why the 

employers should be permitted to deduct rents of the houses which their 
employees occupy from their wages. Of course there are certain kinds of 
deductions in England which are made on account of certain insurance 
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premia which the employers are allowed to make. Contributions of work- 
men for the imeinployment insurance could certainly be deducted from the 
%V'ages of the workmen. 

Mr. E. Ahmed (Eajshahi Division: Muhammadan Klural): Why do you 
allow a deduction of £s. 25 for your house rent? 

Hr. N. H. Joshi: T do not allow it : I simply tolerate it. Thi&, Mr. 
Deputy President, is my view as regards the principle of this Bill. I am 
quite aware that 1 am tiring the patience of this House by going into thia 
question in 'some detail, but I would, by your indulgence and by the 
indulgence of the House, make a few more remarks on the main clauses 
of this Bill. 

Now, Sir, this Bill is based more or less, not very closely, upon’ the 
English Truck Act of 1896. ]^ut the jiroposed Bill has not made certain 
provisions to which I shall now refer very briefly. The English Act, 
while providing that fines should be deducted from the wages, has made 
a provision that if, by any act or omission, on the part of the employee, loss 
or inconvenience or hindrance ig^ caused to his business or his business 
is interrupted, then only he should be allowed to deduct fines from his 
wages. This is ffub-section 1 (c) of tlie Truck Act of 1896. Fines 
imposed under the contract are in respect of some act or omission which 
causes or is likely to cause damage or lo 9 s to the employer or interrup- 
tion or loss or hindrance to his business. Our Bill does not make any 
provision of thisi kind. .1 think this provision is useful in restricting the 
power of the employer. Then the English Act provides that the fine 
should be reasonable and fair, I am quite aware. Sir, that our Bill has 
laid down maximum amount to be deducted from the wages of workmen 
by way of fine, but T feel that, even though the maximum may be fixed, 
it is useful to put in a clause that within the maximum the fine imposed 
should be reasonable and fair. Now, as regards the maximum itself, I 
feel that the maximum laid down by Govermnent is somewhat higher. 
They have suggested that the maximum amount of fine to be deducted 
in a month should be half an anna in the rupee of the workmen’s wages, 
which comesi to more than three })er cent, of the wages. The employers 
in Bombay, when they made their standard bye-laws, themselves proposed 
that the fines in a month should not exceed more than two per cent; and 
I do not know' why Government should now recommend that the 
maximum amount of fine should be more than three per cent., while 
the c'.mployers tlieinselves were quite content to have a maximum of two 
per cent. 

Mr. A. O. Glow (Government of India: Nominated Official): Didn’t the 
Royal Commission recommend that? 

Mr. N. M. Joshi: Then, Sir, the Bill proposes that the fines should 
be allowed .to be deducted in two instalments. I think this provision of 
deducting the fine in two instalments is not in the interest of the 
workmen, and the employers should not be allowed to make any deduc- 
tions by instalments at all. If he has to deduct any fine from the wages, 
it should be done only in one instalment. If we allow instalments, the 
employers will only be tempted to impose higher fines. Then, Sir, the 
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English Act provides that particulars of his acts or of his omissions and 
particulars of the fine should be supplied to the workman himself. The 
Bill which is before us does not make any provision as regards that. 

This is* as regards deduction by way of fine for discipline. Then, as 
regards deductions for losses, the English Act has made a similar provi- 
sion which our Bill has not made. The Bill does not even make a 
j)rovision that notices as regards agreements between the employers and 
the employees giving the term^ by which employers will be able to 
impose fines for losses should be exhibited. Our Bill does not make any 
provision for such notice. The English Act does make a provision com- 
pelling employers to exhibit notices giving the terms on which the contract 
is made in this respect. Then, Sir, the English Act provides that parti- 
culars should be supplied to the workman. These provisions are also 
applied in the English Act to the third class of payments, namely, for 
services rendered by the workman. 

Sir, I do not wish now to go any more into these details. The English 
Act also makes certain more provisions. One of their provisions is that 
the Inspector of Factories or other inspectors, who have to deal with this 
work, sihould have power to ask employers to supply him with copies of 
the particulars of the agreement as well as particulars of the fines imposed 
upon the workmen. Our Act, I think, docs not make that provision. 

Mr. A. O. Glow: See section 9. 

Mr. N. M. Joshi: Here the Inspector is authorised to make an exami- 
nation. The English Act provides that the employer is bound to send 
him a copy. Sir, I have tried to examine it as carefully as I could in 
the short time at my disposal. 

Then, as regards penalties, the Honourable Member in charge of the 
Bill stated that Governments intention was that people should, in the 
first instance, resort to the civil remedy provided for in the Bill. Sir, 
I am not very anxious that workmen should raidce criminal prosecutions 
against their employers. Therefore, wo are quite prepared that the civil 
remedy may be utilised. At the same time, our Bill provides th.at if an 
employer is to be prosecuted, he must be prosecuted with the approval 
or consent or sanction of the Infypeetor. The English Act does not make 
sanction of the insjiector necessary for a prosecution. Sir, these are some 
of the remarks which I wanted to make on the clauses of the Bill, and, 
with thes^e remarks, I support the motion made by the Honourable 
Member. 

! 

Mr. A. O. Clow: Sir, I do not propose to follow my Honourable friend 
through all the details to whi(*h he has treated the House, nor to answer 
what would come to a very elaborate questionnaire if T collected all the 
n^ipstions which he put. I think his speech bore out the remark of my 
Honourable friend in charge of the Bill that ‘Mr. Joshi always thinks that 
we are neither going far enough nor fast enough. And as I’oirards speed 
1 thought T detected an explanation in his speech when he said that the 
*'f'port of the Labour Commission, which was published in July, lOBl, had 
now been published for more than two years. T wondered if time does not 

a little faster for Mr. Joshi than it does for the rest of us, and if in 
^’onsequence the movements of Government and of other persons do not 
appear to him to be unduly slow. 
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Sir Oowasji Jehangir: How many Bills have you moved since then? 
Mr, A. O. Glow: About five or six. 

Sir Cowasji Jehangir: How many more does Mr. Joshi want? 

Mr. A. O. Glow: 1 do not propose, therefore, to go into tlie fairly numer- 
ous matters lying outside the scope of the Bill on whicli Mr. Joshi 
addressed questions. Wc published a short time ago a fairly large volume 
showing the action taken on each recommendation made by the Royal 
Commission ; copies of that volume are in tlie Library and I shall be glad 
to give Mr. Joshi a spare copy if he so desires. 

There have been three points raised, directly connected with the Bill, 
which seem to require comment. The first is the limitation of the provision 
for j)rompt payment to factories. We excluded mines and plantations in 
the first instance, bec.ause there is, T think, no evidence as yet that such 
provisions are needed there. As regards the railways, admittedly payments 
sometimes are delayed; but it is a very different matter dealing with 
workmen scattered over a railway line to dealing with worknum (‘onccri- 
trated in a facdorv. 1 am glad to inform the House that the Railway 
Board and certain agents in co-operation have devoted a great deal ol 
attention to this question of speeding up payments and have secured very 
encouraging results. 

As regards the principle of the abolition of fines, I am afraid I was not 
(‘onvinced by the opinions that Mr. Joshi quoted from the British Triicls 
CoTnmitte(i and elsewhere. I^hci question whetlier fines should or should 
not he abolished is one on which admittedly opinions differ, but T could 
cite to the House opinions quite as weighty, on the other side. Indeed, 
if T remcmlxM* riglitly, the Truck ('’ommittee, to vvhi(*h those opinions wen 
submitted, decided by a majority against the abolition of fines. Mr. Josh 
gave us rather a lurid picture of the workman being fined again and again 
until the process culminated in his dismissal. But 1 think that if yor 
.abolish fining, it will probably result in his dismissal much more rapidly 
than it, docs at present. Nor, I think, did Mr. Joshi notice the little claiisi 
at the end of section 5 by which deductions by way of fine c.annot go tc 
the employer’s benefit. Tf th.at provision is retainc^d, what motive wil 
there be for the employer imposing n fine if he does not honestly think that 
it is required, and what profit can be obtained from so doing? 

Finally as regards losses caused by workmen, Mr. Joshi said, what h 
perfectly true, that in a number of cases it is not easy to say whether tlu 
losses arose actually through the fault of the workm.an. I think the answei 
to that is that the Bill is quite specific on the point and that it propose? 
that tlic employcT should only be entitled to make a deductior 
if the loss arises by the neglect or default of the employed person. Si** 
T support the motion. 

Mr. B. V. Jadhav (Bombay Central Division : Non-Muhammadan Rural): 
Sir, I rise to support the motion that the Bill be circulated for the purpose 
of eliciting opinion thereon and I agree with what has been urged by 
friend, ^Ir. Joslii, in regard to workmen’s difficulties, especially in the 
factories of Bombay. Until recent times, one had to wait for two montlu 
before one could get first month’s wages and thus workmen’s w.ages for e 
month were continually kept as a deposit almost till the time he leR 
and manv a times that amount was forfeited to the benefit of the cm 
ployer. The same was the case in the matter of fines. It is very iniquitoiu 
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Ihat the poor workmen should be fined for defective work. The defect may 
be due to many causes over which the operative may have no control. 
All these details, Sir, will have to be tlnashed out when the Bill is moved 
for being sent to the Select Committee. Sir, I heartily support this motion 
for circulation. 


Mft Deputy President (Mr. II. K. Shanmukham (Hiotty) : The question 
is : 

“That the Bill to regulate the payment of wages to certain classes of persons 
employed in industry he circulated for the purpose of eliciting »)pi]iioii tlicreoii.’’ 

Tlic motion was adopted. 


THE INDIAN MEDICAL COUNCnL BILL. 

Mr. Deputy President (Mr. II. K. Shamuukham Chettv) : The House 
will now resume consideration of the motion moved by Mr. G. S. Baijpai 
that the Bill to establish a Medical (^ouncil in India and to provide for the 
hiaintenance of a British Indian Medical Register, be referred to a Select 
Cnmmiitee, and also tbc amendment moved thereon by Air. Maswood Ahmad 
tliat the Bill be (drculated for the purpose of eliciting opinion thereon by 
the 81st July, 1088. 


Mr. T. N. Ramakrishna Reddi (Madras ceded Districts and Cluttoor : 
Non-Muhammadan Rural) : 8ir, yesterday when the House rose for the day 
T was developing the point that the Bill sought to place the graduates of 
certain Universities and licentiates in India in a much inferior position to 
that of licc'iitiates and apothecaries of (xroat Britain and other countries. 
T will speak wnth regard to the licenciates separately, but first T will take' 
tlie UnivcTsities which have been excluded from the First Schedule to this 
Bill. Sir, T will only quote the opinion of an eminent Doctor from Bombay 
wliich has been circulated to us by tlie Government. He says : 

“The First Schedule of the Hill give.s the nnmes of those Indian medical degrees 
which ‘shall be recognised medical (pin lifi cat ions for tlie purposes of tin’s Art’. From 
this Schedule, however', the Medical degrees of the .Andhra, Patna and Bangoon 
Universities have been omitted. T am at a los.s to iindorstaml the rnhon fVCtn\ of this 
action on the part of the Indian Oovernnient, which amounts to a slight on these 
Indian Universitie.s. No explanation whatsoever for this extraordinary exclusion of 
these three Universities from tlie Fir.st Seliedulc is to he found cither in the ‘Note’ 
on the various clauses to the Bill or in the covering letter of the Secretary to the 
Government (Uepartment of Kdneation, Health and Lands) explaining the sco])e of the 
Rill. It is well known that the medical examinations of all these universities have 
been inspectcil more than once liy competent inspeet-ors and that the ‘snffioienry’ of 
these examinations was well admitted by those inspectors. Major General Megaw 
{Mn'jor nptn’ntl Sii* John Mcijow, irhotn 1 am to app. in thist TloUftr), Major General 
Spraw.son, Sir Frank Conner, and Colonel T)utton, who are Government officers on the 
active list, and who have held important teaching appointments in the various medical 
colleges were the inspectors for the medical examinations of these and other Indian 
univers’ties. It would, therefore, seen^ as though this exrlu.sion of tlicsc three Univer- 
sities from recognition was merely to placate the General Medical Council, London, 
since no other satisfactory reason in explanation of such an action of Government is 
possible or forthcoming.’* 

Then, Sir, it is unfovlunnte tliat my Honourable friend,' Mr. Bnjpai, who 
knows more of the disabilities of the Indians overseas than any other 
Member of this House should be responsible for piloting a legislation of tliis 
sort, which gives a statutory recognition to the inferiority complex of the 
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Indians in their own country. Sir, this is most humiliating. Tlie Honour- 
able Member in charge of the Department of Education, Health and Lands, 
in giving an interview to the Press reporters, said : 

“'I’he chief object of the Bill is of course to establish a register of medical practi- 
tioners who hold qualifications which are likely." 

— I want to draw attention to the word liluly — 

“to be accepted by other countries as conforming to international standards.*’ 

It is not even '‘certainly’ , but "likely” to be acknowledged as proper 
degrees. Now, Sir, this disqualification affects only, as 1 said, about 300 
and odd Indian dt)ctors who have been practising in Great Jlritain or else- 
wln're and, perhaps, further, about 10 or 20 graduates who want to prosc- 
cht<‘ their post-gniduate studies each year in foreign countries. 1 will not 
oppose any facilities being shown to our doctors abroad, but I will not be 
a pai’ty to a Jlill which seeks to achieve such a thing at the sacrifice of the 
honour of the (*oiintry and also at tlie expense of so many licentiates and 
graduates which the Indian Medical Jloards and Universities have been 
turning out every year. ^ 

Now, Sir, the preamble of the Hill of 1031 is only a camouflage which the 
Government have clianged now', and the present preamble is to provide 
for a register of higlier grade qualified medical practitioners of modern 
s(‘icntific medicine in order to establish a uniform standard of higher quali- 
fications of medicine. That is a preamble which is in consonance with the 
object of the present Bill. It clearly by itself does not include licentiates. 
T know Mr. Hajpai said yesterday that they neither seek nor secure any 
such result by this Bill. 1 know’ that it brushes aside a large number of 
medical licentiates and some graduates. But my objection still stands. 
12 Noons docs India w’ant a Medical Council Bill wdth such narrow 

• and limited scope, seeking international status only to graduates 
of ccu’lain Universities, and whicdi benefit only a very few of those graduates 
wdio go jibroad, or does India w^ant a Medical Council Bill which should 
rover tlif*. whole of the medical profession in India, whether they are 
licentiates or graduates of the various Ifnivcrsities, and whether the Bill 
should 1)0 to fix the minimum standard of qualifications, so that the people 
might seek assistance of such qualified men, nnd thus provide tlie medical 
needs of the eountrv? That is the object w-hich, I submit, must be in view 
wdicri you consider such nn important Bill ns this. I want to ask the 
Honourable ^Icmhcr avIio moved this Bill whether there is any country in 
the world wdiicdi makes such a distinction between higher degrees and lower 
dogr(*i*s and grants recognition only for higlier degrees in registers and 
excludes all people who hold low’er degrees. It is no doubt 
Ir’u' that the TTononrnhlc Member, who is always dealing wdth inter- 
ne linnal politics and international status of Indians in other countries, 
ought to be solicitous for only such doctors who waant that internation»al 
status; hut we. representatives of the people, representatives of a large 
number of taxpayers, wt want that the medical needs of so many milliops 
of people u ho inhabit this land ought to be looked to and, if at all we have 
to pass th.* Bill, it should be to regulate the standard of those doctors 
whom they have to deal wn'th in day to day life. The Honourable Member 
for Education again said tint this privilege w’lis necessary because this 
privilege of practising abroad might iri’ow' in volume still more when tlie 
medical pi’ofesKion in India w%as becoming so over-crowded. 
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In India Medical Education is in the hands of Provincial Governments, 
and thanks to the progressive and humane policy pursued by the Raja 
of Panagal, who was the Minister for Medicine in the Madras Presidency, 
n scheme of rural- medical aid has been evolved whereby licentiates and 
even graduates who hold medical degrees w'ill be given certain allowances 
per month when they go to remote villages and open rural medical 
dispensaries under the Local boards, and tliis, I am, sure, Sir John Megaw, 
who was Surgeon-General of Madras for some time, knows very well. 
This scheme has become very popular and many villages are now 
provided with such rural inedical dispensaries, and, I am glad to find, 
that some other Provinces also are trying to follow this scheme; and 
when the financial position of Government is improved, every important 
village in this country will have a rural medical dispensary where doctors 
are very necessary ; and hence 1 do n )t agree with the EBpnourable 
Member when he sayg that in India the medical profession is being 
over-crowded and, if these medical dispensaries grow in large numbers, 
all these doctors will be absorbed and we require some more. Hence 
the most important provision to be made in this Bill is to fix a minimum 
standard of such educational qualifications rather than fix maximum 
standard which would cover only a certain number of persons. By not 
including these licentiates in this Bill, what is the impression you are 
creating in the country? And what will be the effect? You are not 
recognising these licentiates as people who arc worthy of practice. You 
are condemning the whole set of them. You are not only condemning 
them, you are condemning the Provincial Goveniinents and other bodies 
which are maintaining institutions and gianting such licenses to those 
doctors which enable them to practise allopathic medicine in the country. 
tSo, if you think that the educational ittainments of licentiates are not 
such as to justify their inclusion in this register, you must impress upon 
the Provincial Governments to improve their standard of education 
Already there is an agitation in the Provinces to increase the course of 
study from four to five years, and it is because there is no driving force 
from above, that they are not being properly attended to. If once they 
come into the medical register, this Council may impress upon the Local 
Governments the neccssify of improving that course. So it is good that 
those people sliould also get into the register. Thus, we arc at the 
cross-ways. Government want only to proAude recognition for the higher 
degrees, and we on this side want that the Bill should provide for 
the lower grades also. There must be some via metlia to be found, and 
I am glad to find again that the Government of Aladras, after considera- 
tion, have made certain suggestions which ought to be acceptable to the 
Government of India, and if the Government of India are prepared to 
accept them, then there will be no difficulty also for us to accept. The 
proposal is simply this : The holders of degrees of the Andhra and other 
Universities must come into the "First Schedule at the very start, and the 
licentiates must be included in another Schedule. It may be stipulated 
clearly that the licentiates need not come in for international recognition 
or for the purpose of reciprocity. It is enough for them that they^come 
under the register. The result will be this : rightly or wrongly, when you 
do not include them in the register, there is a stigma attached to them ; 
and it is likely that people might begin to have a very low opinion of 
these people as not having the required qualification at all. Rightlv or 
wrongly, their exclusion might give an impression that, these licentiates 
are not fit to handle any case at all. So you should, in the first instance, 
remove that impression from the popular mind. Even the General Medical 
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Council, of whicli the (loveminent are so afraid, .need not take exception 
to this course, because tlie licentiates do not come in for. their recognition 
for international status. Once Hioy come under the register, their status 
will bn established. The Medical Council might take up their cause when 
once they are on the register and ask the Provincial Governments to 
improve their status by making their course stiffer and thus enable them, 
after attaining the required standard whieh might be stipulated by the 
Council, to come into tlie First Schedule. 

\'ou have provided in clause 18 (2) that the medical institutions JQ 
British India, which grant a medical qualification not included in the 
First Schedule, if they come up to the required standard, can apply for 
recognition by the Council. When you give them a place in the register, 
naturally yoif would give thorn some representation in the Council, and 
when then’ get that o])p()rtimity and their representatives find a place in 
the C’oimeil, they will not keep quiet. Their representatives will try 
and press for impi’overntnit of tlie standtu'd of their education and curri- 
euliirn as well as the teaching staff. Thoir representatives will urge on 
the Council to inqwovc', th('!r status and thus improve the status of the 
lieentiat('s also, so tliat tb(*y will be able to come eventually into the 

First Seheduh*. It is also important in this way. Sir. Supposing one 

province spends some money and, by improving the educational quolifi- 
Cfations. enables the licentiates to come into the First Schedule, then 
there will be eoinpolil ion. Other provinces will not lag behind, and they 
will also try and improve their standards and incidentally they will also 
improve th(' stains of tlu'ir licentiates. When these licentiates are on 
tlie llegister, tliev will lie under llie disciplinary action and control of 
the All-Tndia Medical Council. The Council will also look to their 
professional standard and professional rlhics. Supposing they do not 

comt? undcM* tlie All-Tndia Coimeil and remain only nn(h*r the Provincial 
Councils. tli(*r(} will he sonio difTiciilty. Suppose there is a case of 
professional niiscondiict in whieh a graduate and n lie.imtiate are together 
involved, — siudi cases do often arise. When such a case arises, the 

All-Tndia ATedical (.ouncil will have to inquire into the professional 
conduct of the gradnal(', whereas the Provincial Council will have to 
inquire into the misconduct of the licentiate. Supposing, on the ver\' 
same set of facts, one* Council comes to one conclusion and the other 
Council e()iih\s to opfiosiit* conclusion, the situation becomes incongruous. 
When these licentiates are included in the same register, they wdll bo 
able to enjoy all the rights and privileges and immunities which you 
give to all those vdio are on the register. 

This hripgs me to the question of priv'-leges and immunities. T am 
told, — ^T do not know how far ifc is true, — that all the other Medical 
Councils in other countries give certain privileges and immunities to 
those who arc included in their. registers. This *8111, however, is comnletftlv 
silent witli regard to those immunities and privileges. Tt may be 
ovorsj^dit, but it is very essential that once they are brought on this 
register, they must enjoy certain privileges. Tt may be stipulated that 
those who are. on this register might haVe the privilege to sue for fees 
due in a law Court or that a certificate granted by a gi’aduate or licentiate 
practitioner will be accepted as valid in the Courts, and that onW 
registered practitioners who enrol themselves in the register are o]i<nhl'=‘ 
for Government appointments. There ahoiild bo some snch privileges, 
otherwise whero is the inducement for any graduate or for any licentiate 
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to get himself admitted into this register? It may be, after all, that 
only a few persons who are practising abroad, who will find it necessary to 
get registered. It may affect, say, 20 or 30 doctors each year who want 
to pursue their post graduate course in other countries. Otherwise there 
is absolutely no necessity for them to register under this Bill. It is 
something like what obtains in the legal profession. There are Advocates 
who are entitled to practise in High Courts and there are also B.A., 
B.L. 's or LL.B. s who are practising in District Courts, who are eligible 
to become Advocates and practise in High Courts if they pay Bs. 700 
or so as registration fees to the High Court and get themselves enrolled 
in the High Court register. There are many people who are successful 
and eminent practitioners in the District Courts, but they have not cared 
to pay so much money and get themselves enrolled as Advocates. They 
are already well established in their profession in the District Courts 
and do not care to enrol as Advocates. Only if they wish to practise in 
the High Court, they have to enrol themselves. Similarly, there are 
many graduates in medicine who may not care to enrol themselves in 
this register if certain rights, privileges and immunities are not granted 
to them.. This is very essential, because even if foreigners come and 
practise hero, they will have to get themselves registered, oiherwise there 
will be so many difficulties for them. In that way it will force other 
countries to seek reciprocity with India. 

This, again, brings me to the question of reciprocity. As T said in the 
beginning, there is a vein of inferiority complex running throughout this 
Bill, and there is no section which brings out this inferior status of Tndi-ans 
more than the, clauses of this Bill which deal with the question of 
reciprocity. It was very elaborately discussed yesterday, and I do not 
want to tread over the same ground today. This Bill straightaway 
accepts the degrees which are accepted by the Gonoral Medical Council, 
without waiting to see whether they are prepared to accept our degrees. 
Why should we recognise the degret^s of the General Medical Council, nay, 
why should we accept the degrees of other countries also with which the 
General Medical Council has entered into reciprocal agreements? Why 
should we be put to that indignity? Why should we not stand on our 
own rights and tell them that unless they accept our degrees we would 
not accept their degrees? You simply accept their degrees ipso facto. 
Here also we have the inferiority complex staring before us. Supposing 
after our recognising the degrees of the General Medical Council ipso facto 
as provided in Schedule II, they say: "We are not going to accept your 
degrees", what will be our position? They can say that because for the 
last three years or so they are not accepting our degrees and they might 
with full justification say that they would not accept our degrees, as 
we have not improved our standard of iristructions during this period. 
Then are vou to go on bended knees and with bated breath and whisper- 
ing humbleness to tell them: "No, we will exclude some more of our 
Universities which --are not acceptable to you and then we will come to 
you for recognition"? Are you going to say that? So we should not 
accept any degrees unless they are prepared to accept our degrees. That 
is really what is meant by reciprocity. My Honourable friend who gave 
so much prominence to the Conference which was held in lO.SO will find 
that they filso recommended such a course and there is no reason why 
you should go ' out of your way and accept their degrees ipso facto «and 
accept thereby our inferior status. I need not quote the relevant sections 
on this subject. 


B 
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We tlien come to the question of the constitution of this Council. As 
it is, it is official ridden. There is absolutely no hope for an independent 
medical practitioner to find any representation on that Council. Turke it 
one by one. The first is the President. He is to be nominated by the 
Governor General in Council. Dr. Dalai even went to the length of 
saying that the nomination should go on perpetually. That is not the 
recommendation of the Conference whicii met in Simla. They only 
wanted that the first President should be nominated and that subsequently 
there must be an elected President. The next thing is, “one member 
fmm each Governor’s province, to be nominated by the Local Government 
of the province”. I think that provision is necessary, because medicine 
is a provincial subject and naturally the Governments of the Provinces 
want their representation on the Gpuneil and so there cannot be any 
serious objection with regard to that provision. Tlie next one is, “one 
member from eacli Governor’s Province, to be elected from amongst 
themselves by the members of the Medical Faculties of British Indian 
Universities within the Province”. There are about eight or nine Univer- 
sities which have already come into the Schedule, and the number of 
members of all the Medical Faculties put together is about 125. For 
those 125 members you are giving a predominant representation in this 
constitution. In each Medical Faculty three-fourths will be gazetted 
officers and' they are servants of Government, and most of them perhaps 
Senior I. M. S. men. There also, there is absolutely very little chance 
for any representative of the independent medical profession to find a 
place on the Council. So, it will be almost official ridden. Instead of 
giving representation to the medioa] faculties, it is better to give repre- 
‘^entation to the Senates of the various Universities, because it is the 
.Senaties tliafc are in charge of medical education in the Provinces and 
I think they are the most representative bodies. In the Senate you will 
find many elected members from the independent medical profession and 
sc there will be a chance of that profession to have representation in the 
proposed Council. I am told that in England the Senate elects repre- 
sentatives to the General Medical Council. If you want to follow the 
General Medical Council, by all means do so even with regard to the 
matter of representation. “One member from each Provincial Committee 
of the Council as constituted under section 11, to be elected from amongst 
themselves by the members of such committees”. What are these 
Provincial Medical Councils? They consist of about eight or ten people 
the majority of whom are nominated representatives of the Local Gov- 
ernments. You have already given representation to the Local Govern- 
ments and, therefore, there is no necessity for giving representation again 
to the Provincial Medical Councils, because it is a representation of 
representation by the same authority. If the object is to bring in medical 
graduates and licentiates, you will defeat that object by giving representa- 
tion to the Provincial Medical Councils. Tliis is also against the 
recommendation of the Conference of 1980. Though that Conference was 
composed of Ministers of the various Provinces arid the heads of Medical 
. Departments, they agreed to have' representation of graduates direct, 
and I am told that the General Medical Council in Great Britain gives 
representation of six members from the independent medical profession. 

• The Bill should be changed so that one licentiate may be elected from 
each Province from among the licentiates to the proposed 
Council. 

• 1 
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Mr. Deputy Presiflen t (Mr. B. K. Shamnukham Chetty): I am afraid 
the Honourable Member is going into too many details. I would remind 
the Honourable Member that he has already taken one hour and he is 
now examining the composition of the proposed Medical Council in detail 
which I think is not quite relevant at this stage of the discussion. In 
view of the importance of the subject and the desire of many Honourable 
Members to take part in the debate the Chair would appeal to Honourable 
Members to restrict their remarks to the general principles* of the Bill 
at this stage. 

Mr. T. N. Ramakrishna Beddi: I bow to your ruling, Sir, but I just 
want to say that I thought that my remarks were relevant as I was 
discussing what ought to be the principle of the Bill, namely, better 
representation of the independent niedical profession and not as it is 
proposed in the Bill. It is only to illustrate it that 1 took so much time 
in going into details, but I have done with that. 

I do not want to enter into any further details except in one particular 
which comes under clause 23 (i). Under that clause, sub-clause (J), the 
Council is given certain powers to make certain regulations, but, under 
sub-clause (2) of the same clause^, the Governor* General m Council is 
given power to make regulations in advance. Of course, under sub-clause 
(2) the Council is entitled to rescind or amend them, but once they are 
framed, it is very difficult to amend them. So, the power of making 
rules and regulations should be given to the Council that is to be formed 
and it should not rest) with the Government. 

Though an All-India Medical Council is a long felt want and is a 
desideratum, yet the Bill as conceived at present, does not fulfil the 
expectations or satisfy the conditions of what a real All-India Medical 
Cbimcil should be. I have pointed out some of the defects and suggested 
fhe adoption of certain changes in the constitution and functions of the 
proposed Council. If the Government are prepared to accept them, then 
they will find a certain amount of support from this side of the House. If 
they do not agree to those changes, then we have no other alternative 
hut to oppose the Bill. We are not for the circulation of this Bill. This 
is not a Bill for circulation; we must either have it or not have it. That 
is the only question, and there is no question of dilatoririess. We require 
a Medical Council for all India, but we do not want a Council constituted 
under the present Bill. If the Government agree to the modifications I 
have propos^, we have no objection to discuss the Bill in the Select 
Committee. But if they do not, we have no other alternative but to 
reject the Bill in toto. 

An Honourable Member: At the third reading? 

Mr. T. N, Ramakrishna Reddi: No. We are opposed to the very 

principle. The very scope of the Bill is very restrictive, and there is no 
use of going on with the Bill. If you want mo to say what I propose, 
I would say this. I would say that licentiates mus^^be. brouglit under 
another Schedule and they must be included in the register, and though 
they may not come in for international recognition, or for purposes of 
reciprocity, they must enjoy all other privileges, the rights which graduates 

B 2 
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enjoy, except that international status. Of course under clause 18(j?) if 
these licentiates come up to the standard set up by this Council, they 
might apply to the Council for recognition to come in under Schedule I, 
and if the Council, after inquiry, finds that it is really up to the standard,* 
then they can amend Schedule I, in order to include them. Until that 
time the licentiates must find some place in the medical register. Then 
the other thing is that the Bill must give certain privileges and immuni* 
ties to those graduates who find a place in the medical register. 


The Honourable Khan Bahadur Mian Sir Fazl-i-Husain (Member for 
Education, Health and Lands) : Graduates only ? 

Mr. T. N. Bamakriahna Beddi: 1 am sorry for the error. 

For the purpose of enjoying privileges all must come in, 
including licentiates. Those who come under the register must 
all have equal privileges except that the licentiates will not come 
in for purposes of reciprocity. This Bill is silent with regard to the 
question of privileges. There must be real reciprocity, not pseudo- 
reciprocity or false reciprocity as is mentioned in this Bill. We should 
not accept the degrees of any other Universities or of any other countries 
unless they give reciprocity to our graduates in the first Schedule. Then,, 
as regards the composition of the Council, they must be more popular 
and more representative of independent medical profession. These are 
certain of the changes which we would like to be made. With these 
observations, I resume my seat. 

Baja Bahadur G. Krishnamachariar (Tanjore cxim Trichinopoly : Non- 
Muhammadan Bural) : Sir, I thank you for giving me an opportunity 
of making a few observations before this House, but there are a. few con- 
siderations that make rne somewhat depressed. When my friend, Mr. 
Raju, was speaking here, I was in the lobby yesterday and one of our 
friends said “Madras people talk too much“. Unfortunately, aft-er Mr. 
Eaju, came Mr. Mudaliar and between them Mr. James and then came 
Mr. Eeddi. However^ Sir, I hope to be as brief as possible and the most 
important reason why T rise to speak is that I am one of those uncertified 
adventurers in the street, literally. I had never the honour of obtaining 
a medical degree and I have never been to England. This saying of 
Dr. Dalai is amply justified in my case. I know in the olden days I have 
heard of a body which has no soul to be damned nor a body to be kicked. 
T believe these certified gentlemen belong to that class and, therefore, 
fortifying myself with that belief I get up, and I shall presently shgw 
how I am an adventurer in the street. There is no question about it. 
The man in the street is after all tho man to decide and, therefore, I am 
not ashamed of it. In the course of the discussion on another Bill I com- 
plained that our co-operation, offered at great disadvantage and incon^ 
venience to us, has not been accepted at all and I have found a book in 
which my idea is very nicely and tersely put and, with your permission, 
I wish to read a few sentences to show the cause of the depression under 
which I have started speaking, and how T am an adventurer. 


An Honourable Member: ig it in the Library? 
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Baja Bahadur G. Krishnamachariar: Probably it is there or it is not 
there. I have not rummaged the Library to find out if it is there. This 
is what the Book says : 

“The Government’s attitude, faced with this ridiculous travesty of the British 
Parliamentary system, is to class all opt>osition in the same category. It is annoying, 
unnecessary, irreverant and irrelevant. How can any one in their senses think that a 
Oovernment of India Bill can be improved upon after a Homo Member has spoken and 
delivered himself of the accumulated wisdom of the administrative ages? It is pure 
blasphemy to suppose that a brilliant lawyer like Mr. Jayakar, or a man of the 
people like Mr. Joshi, can suggest any valid or helpful amendment. In most cases, 
therefore, the Government of India’s attitude towards suggestion and ameifdment is 
closely bound up with the necessity for preserving prestige. The Home Member often 
adopts the attitude of ‘I have spoken, and that is sufficient. Behind, me there is the 
Executive Council, the Governor General, the Secretary of State for India, and all 
the powers of certification and Ordinance making. You may talk, and talk and talk. 
You have your majority if you like. We have our will, and if you are wise people, 
you will not make me annoyed by wasting my time’.” 

An Honourable Member: What is the name of tlic book? 

Raja Bahadur G. Krishnamachariar: It is called '‘The Indian Chaos’* 
by a man who probably is not particularly liked nowadays, Mr. Frederick 
William Wilson, who was at one time Editor of the Pioneer. I have 
troubled the House with this quotation just to show that an adventurer, 
is a man who simply floatg on the surface just to sec if he cannot pick 
up something. The extract just describes my position. It will be thus 
seen that I fulfil in its entirety the condition that I am an uncertified 
adventurer in the street and that was my first difficulty in rising to speak 
upon those matters. Another thing and the more important thing is that 
Mr. Kaju and Mr. Mudaliar have taken the wind completely off my sails. 
I have got nothing more to say. Member after Member has got’ up and 
said that might usefully be said, and, if I liave the temerity to get up 
and speak, it is because outside in the country they have got a pathetic 
faith in the speeches made in this Assembly thinking that we were going 
to influence even in the slightest degree what the Government of India 
have decided after their deliberations and come to a conclusion as their 
concentrated and collective wisdom, 

Mr. N. M. Joshi: (Nominated Non- Official) : You are leading deputations 
to the Government of India. 

Raja Bahadur G. Krishnamachariar: That is just the worst of it. If they 
take my advice, they would not take the deputation, but unfortunately 
it is not possible to reform a whole country with a population of over 
350 millions, simply because you stand round the corner and harangue on 
the actaialities of the position. That is the reason why I am taking the 
deputation. 

Sir, I say that this Bill is objectionable, but unfortunately I cannot 
oppose and ask for the rejection of the Bill, because, like the curate’s 
egg, it is good in parts and the idea of a Medical Council established for 
fixing a minimum standard, and for the purpose of regulating the profes- 
sional etiquette of the medical profession is very good. I do not want 

oppose that feature of the Bill, but the most important objection that 
I raise to this Bill is a point that has been terribly worked to death — 
that is the exclusion of the licentiates. Lots of arguments have been 
addressed before this House, but I would simply refer the Honourable 
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gentlemen who are going to serve on the Select Committee, if this Bill 
does go to the Select Committee, to the opinions of two persons, namely, 
the President of the All- India Medical Council and Mr. Jivraj Mehta, on© 
of the most -distinguished medical men, and these have been printed in 
this book that was handed to us three or four days ago. Sir, that is a 
most important objection and if you are going to exclude these licentiates, 
you have got only very few people for whom you are enacting this law. 
Sir, the reason why they arc excluded is one which makes my head hang 
down jn shame. 

The British Medical Council is a busy body outside India and has got 
nothing to do with our affairs here ; it does not contribute a single pie to 
the sum that the Government of India consider would be the cost of 
setting u]) this Medical Council here. Why on earth they should now 
come to think of India and the adequacy of our qualifications and seek 
to stop the even course of our events, T cannot understand. The Govern- 
ment of India at one time did not support it. but now they do so because, 
I find, of what they say in their Statement of Objects and Reasons. At 
that time. Loeal Governments' were not particularly anxious to have a 
Bill of this nature : 


“The question of creji.tin^ a central agency invested with some authority to guarantee 
a uniform minimum standni'd of qiinlifications lo India and to the civilised world at 
large has been under censideration for scleral years, hut until recently there has been 
no consensus of op*nion in favour of the establishment of such a Council.’* 

Now, this is the most important thing : 

“’Phis has been parlly duo to the acti(»n of tbe Oenoral Medical Council in deciding 
in Kebruary. 1930, It- wilhdniv* temporarily I'lc recognition of medical degrees of Indian 
Cnive?’s’tics. !?y tJ)is fjcti<ai the iniernali n.ai status of those degrees has been 
end:uigci’<*d ; Ibeieforo to safeguard thi.'^ status and to provide for the maintenance of 
uniform iriininuiin staiubards of medica'l education in the country it became imperative 
to r(‘sumc tlic conside.at'ou of the propcsal for the establishment of an All-Jndia 
Medical Council.” 

Now, Sir, it is uupossible for any man with self-respect to read those 
few lines n.nd yet (daiin Unit you arc doing the riglit thing liore. What 
does it matter if the General Medical Council withdraws its recognition? 
For three, yt ars it lias been witlidrawn. ilie skies, so far as I know, have 
not fullen, India has b('eii going on its* even course and will still go on 

The Honourable Khan Bahadur Mian Sir FasI-i-Husain : Not so very 
easily I am afraid. 

Baja Bahadur G. Erishnamachariar: and will still go on to 

eternity in spite of tlio General Medical Ccnmeil withdrawing its recognition 
and tlie Honourable gentleman’s pessimism. Who wanted this recogni- 
tion and what is this inteiTiational sta.tus? These M.B’s and B.S’s are 
either in service or in the independent medical profession. Now, these 
gentlemen in the General Medical Council come and say that they have 
withdrawn recognition, because of the standard of education being very 
low and not coming up to their own. ideal. Now, there is a little bit of 
a quotation T should like lo read to this House in order to show the 
standard of education that obtains in England and the qualifications of 
doctors whom they enter on their general medical register and which 
privilege they have now denied to our people here. 'This is from an 
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address by Dr. Andrew Balfour, Director of the London School of Hygiene 
and Tropical Medicine which he delivered at the International Continua- 
tion Course of the League of Nations {vide the Lancet of January 14th, 
1921, page 08 et aeq.): i 

“ medical man well equipped in ordinary essentials but bPssfully ignorant of 

parasitology and of the symptom<llogy of tropical maladies proceeds abroad and 

promptly finds himself in a quandary” “he begins, if he is wdse, to doubt his. 

diagnostic powders. Tf unwise, he carries on, and it is at least possible that his patient 
also parries on to another vrorld proceeding from the ward feet first to the appointed 
cemetery.” 

Again : 

“All those with a knowledge of the subject and a sane outlook on life. . . will 
agree that with the facilities now existing, it is little short of criminal to send a 
medical man to practise in the tropics who has not received an adequate training in 
tropical pathology and parasitology combined with clinical instructions in the so-called 
diseases of hot Ciiinates.” 

Forceful words, but none the less true. That, Sir, is the sort of qualification 
tliat those gentlemen who come from England possess in England and that 
are considered adequate ipso facto without the slightest hesitation in our 
Schedule to this Bill. And what is it that we getl^ Some day some gentle- 
man, who is not attacked with a particularly violent form of dyspepsia, sits 
in judgment over a degree and says: “It does not matter, 1 will recognize 
this man and liis degree.’* That is the position. They will not recognize 
the largest number of our practitioners. Now, these arc very good for the 
Local (ioverninents to be entered on their registers, they are very good for 
irealanoiit of diseases in the country, they are very good for the services that 
they roncio'r iu p(‘ace and in war, ])ut the General Medical Council is so 
exalted a body tliat a licentiate who lias passed out in India may not be 
eJ lowed (o soil tlio ].)ag«*s of their register by being entered tliercon. Tlie 
first consideration tlien is the exclusion of the licentiates and the next is 
this sort of allowing anyone with the meagre qualifications set out by 
Dr. Balfour in bis address before the League of Nations being recognized, 
but file qualifieation.s of the best ot our men not being recognized. There 
is only oruj point — T shall not go into details — to which I would invite the 
aLteiitlon of tliose who may sit, in the Select Committee and would ask them 
to coJisider, to bring their minds to bear upon and to realize what- lias been 
forcibly said in tlie numerous leti.crs addreF.sed to the Government of India, 
namely, that this body will in effect be an olTicial-ridden body, mostly 
manned by I. M. S. people and that by the. independent medical practi- 
tioners being practically excluded from it, it will bo a calamity. Already 
the country is in a great slate of trouble. There are not onougli English 
Medical practitioners and the other kind of medical practitioners who used 
to sit on a st^mc and grind and grind and give some sort of a medicine which 
is a panacea, for all evils arc gone. The English doctor is not easily access- 
ible even if the patient is v^■illing to pay I’s. 20 or Its. 25 a visit. Then, 
what have the people to do? j 

Sir, the first duty of the Government is to keep their people in proper 
state of health. Sir, there are no doctors at present and tie few doctors 
who are in existence are denied the privilege of calling themselves doctors, 
because the moment you start this All-India Medical Council and the 
moment you fix upon this register and tic moment yop exclude the licen- 
tiates from it, neople will say: “This men is no good, because he has not 
been recognised by the Government of India. “ 
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That sort of thing ought not to be allowed to come into existence by the 
enactment of a measure such as we ore discussing now. So, 1 would 
respectfully ask tliis House not to agree to this Bill in its present form. 
But if another Bill is introduced which is devoid of these objectionable 
features and which aims at the maintenance of self-respect of India, then 
1 for one shall have no objection to it. 

Sir, I am not at all carried away by the glamour of an international 
status. So far as I am aware our doctors have reaped no particular advant- 
age by this so-called international status, nor is there any chance of their 
doing so in the future. 

There is only one liiore point that 1 would respectfully submit to this 
House and that is that, in view of the coming Federation, tlie question of 
the entry of Indian States should be provided for. I know that my friend, 
Hiwan Bahadur llamasvvami Miidaliar, said that it was impossible for us 
to legislate for the States. I think it is quite clear that you cannot, in a 
legislation initiated here, say that Hyderabad and other Indian States shall 
have a vote. bui. a provision can easily be made by which, when this Federa- 
tion does actually come into existence, althougli I have got my own doots 
as the Scotch say, about it, the States will bo allow^ed to send their repre- 
sentatives to the Indian Medical Council. According to the idea, upon 
which these gentlemen work, Hie Federation is of a kind w’hich is unknown 
to India, which will never w’ork in India and which will never come into 
India. That, however, is another matter. Sir, wlien this Federation will 
come into existence, a good many things w’ill have to be provided for and 
you can always make a provision regarding it with reference to the All-India 
Medical Council which is sought to be created by this Bill. {A Voice : “Tell 
us how it is to 1)0 done.'’) That is the business of the men who are 
a])pointed to tlu' Select Committee and, I have no doubt, they wdll bo able 
to do it. M,v business here is simply to indicate what soii of improvements 
I should like to have if they want my support in this Assembly. I have 
indicated wdiat those impi’ovenients are and it is the duty of the gentlemen, 
who are on the Select Committee, to find a way for carrying them out. 
That is all, Sit^, that T wish to say to the House. With these few observa- 
tions, 1 submit, that this Bill, in its present form, should not be referred 
to the Select Committee or should be amended on the above lines. 

Dr, Ziauddin Ahmad (United Provinces Southern Divisions: Muham- 
madan Rural) : Sir, great confusion has arisen in the discussion of this Bill 
on account of the fact that three irreconcilable principles are included in 
it which require* really to be dealt with in different w'ays. 

One important principle wdiich this Bill aims at — w^hich in itself is 
urgently needed — is an attempt to co-ordinate tlie work of various Univer- 
sities. It will try to maintain a hicfh level of teaching and a good standard 
of examinations. Now, this co-ordinating agency has been missing in our 
educational programme, and I think it is exceedingly desirable that we 
should set it up at least for medical studies; but for this kind*of work we 
require nominated men, and not popularly elected members. We never 
elect Magistrates by popular votes; they are alwiiys nominated. 

The second object is the safeguard of medical profession. Wo must also 
snfegnard the public interest. These are two very important objects which, 
the Medical Council should try to achieve and, for this purpose, we require 
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men who are popularly elected, because the nominated members are not 
likely to safeguard th© interests of the medical profession, nor the interests 
of the public as much as popularly elected persons can do. 

Then, the third object which the Bill embraces is the maintenance of a 
register. Now, this thing has been.ver^^ loosely talked about. Nobody ever 
attempted to explain the purpose of this legister. If it is intended for the 
benefit of Indians, then it must include every person who is aiitliorised 
to practise i^ thi& country. It should not only include the graduates and 
the licentiates, but 1 shall go further and say that it should also include 
hakims and vaids and also Homeopathic practitioners. The absence of such 
a register is keenly felt by patients. For example, at the present moment, 
if 1 want to find out and consult any doctor, what can I do? I have only 
to consult the telephone directory and pick up haphazardly any doctor and 
ring him up. Unfortunately, last year, in the telephone book, my name 
was included under the head of “Doctors** and I had unfortunately half a 
dozen inquiries every week whether I would be willing to examine a patient. 
This rc'ally is a very unfortunate state of affairs and this register ought 
to be supjdied authoritatively by somebody, wliether it may be the Pro- 
vincial Medical Council or the All-India Medical Council. In this register, 
which is intended for the benefit of the Indians, we must include everybody 
who is authorised to practice in this country. The second purpose of this 
register may be th^^t it is intended for reciprocity. This object is foreign 
to me and I cannot understand it. Why should \vo maintain a register 
for a purpose which has no meaning? If we do it for this purpose, we can 
only include those persons who hold the same medical qualifications as the 
people in other countries do. The third purpose may be that it is for the 
benefit of the foreigners. If that is the purpose, then we should have it in 
a different manner altogether. Therefore, first of all we should decide in 
our own mind the definite purpose of this register and then we can decide 
definitely what categories of men are to be included in it. If it is intended 
for ourselves, then there cannot he two opinions that everybody’s name, 
who is authorised to practise in this countrVi should be on it. But, if it is 
intended for some other purpose, then, of course, we shall have to discuss 
it. 

Now, I just want to say that the Government of India have committed 
a very great sin in this country and that they are now facing its 
consequences. I welcome tlds agitation, and I will use every 
nerve to keep this agitation going till sins are all absolved. What are the 
sins? In every country you will find that they have primary education, 
secondary education and higher education. I have heard of primary", 
secondary and higher education in agriculture and in commerce. I have 
heard of it in technical education and general education, but I have never 
heard of secondary education in theology and in medicine. Tlie Persinn 
proverb says : 

Nim Hakim Khatra Jan ; Nim MuUa Khafra-e-Iman. 

“A lialf physician i.s a clangeV to health and a half theologian is’ a danger to 
faith.” 

That is a princiy)le which every European country acknowledges and fof 
this reason we never hear of medical or theological schools in Europe. 
They say, the health of the people is a sacred thing and every medical 
practitioner they produce must be a man of the highest qualifications which 
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the country can afford. Therefore a great mistake was made in starting 
these medical schools at the outset. The Government oughtr-not to have 
opened them, nor recognised them. Now they are there and the Govern- 
ment do not know how to swallow them. It is really a big buffalo on 
their neck; they can neither get out of it, nor can they swallow it inside. 
And this discussion which has just been started is really a blessing in 
disguise; it must go on until all the medical schools are transformed into 
medical colleges. Of course the only difficulty which T see is that my 
friend, the Honourable Member in charge, has not got the key to Pharaoh’s 
Treasury in his pocket, otherwise he would transform every school into a 
medical coIl(?ge. Put still the question of the health of the people is 
under consideration and we sliould make every effort to give what is best' 
in the interest of the ]ieople. T do not believe that the village population 
requires loss qualified medical men. 

Now, I come back to the question of the maintenance of the register. 
If it is only intended to please the Council of Medical Education, if you 
want it only for this pui*i)Ose of reciprocity, then, of course, you may put 
o.nly sucli persons who desire to go to foreign countries for praetjee or 
for studios. But if it is really for the benefit of Indians, then I see 
absolutely no reason why any person should bo excluded from it and leave 
to the Medical Ckiuncil in England, or to the Medtcal Council of any 
other country to make a selection of such person whom they consider 
suitable for practice in their own countries. It is not for us to decide; it 
is for them to decide wliich of these medical pracdltioners they consider 
io be qualified. But, as far as India is concerned, wo should include 
everybody who is qualified to take charge of the health of the public. 

5 

Mr. K. Ahmed fPaishahi Division : Muhammadan Rural) : What 
about your life and death? 

Dr. Ziauddin Ahmad: This is really a very deep philosophical question 
(Laughter) to which I wm’H come later on in connection with some other 
motion. 

8ir, tlicre are certain, things in which I stand by myself .and possibly 
I may not have any supporter; and I neither agree with the JNIoinbers 
on the Treasury Ben(?lics nor with some friends on my side. In the first 
place, J maintain that this Medical Council must liave some non-medical 
men, and this 1 press for two reasons. My first reason is tliat all experts 
arc eccentric (Laughter), and, if they arc not eccentric, they have no claim 
to be e.xpcrts. 

The Honourable Khan Bahadur Mian Sir Fazal-i-Husain : Does that 
include educational experts as well? (Laughter.) 

Dr. Ziauddin Ahmad: I am talking of all kinds of experts including 
political experts. Their thoughts are concentrated on one particular idea; 
anything outside that particular idea does not receive the pro])er attention 
which is due to it. I will give you one definite illustration. You know 
that astronomers always travel very long distances in order to take photo- 
graphs of total solar eclipses. Year after year it happened that these 
astronomers, when they, began to take photographs of these solar eclipses, 
either forgot to open the cap of the lens, or to open the shutter or to 
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change the plates; the result was that all the photographs which they took 
at the cost of so much labour and expeiiditiire of money were altogether 
spoilt. And, therefore, it was agreed that whenever any expedition of 
astronomers would go anywhere, there must bo one or two persons in that 
expedition who are not astronomers. (Laughter.) 

My other argument is that if you ever come down upon any institution 
or if you want to criticise medical men, it very often happens that the 
medical men themselves, on account of their own professional etiquette, 
may not come forward and openly criticise the actions of. other medical 
men; nor the members of one University would like to criticise tlieir 
colleagues ir. anotlier University. 1 will here give you the illustration of 
the Lucknow Medical College. This is a point which I will take up m 
greater detail, ndicn I formally move, after the Bill has emerged from 
Select Committee, that the Lucknow Medical College should be omitted 
from the hst in the First Schedule, and I will develop my argument on 
that occasion. 

The Honourable Khan Bahadur Mian Sir Fazal-i-Husain: That speaks 
volumes for provincial patriotism. 

Dr. Ziauddin Ahmad: I am a humanitarian first and a provincial man- 
afterwards. T speak in the interest of electorates and not in the interest 
of the medical f>rofession. 

Hero in the (iovernmeiifc of India we have got two vi'ry distinguished 
men who know the details of the working of that College. ILcre is Ceneral 
Megaw, the late PriiKupal of the Medical Collctge with whom I have 
worked for many years in the late University of Allahabad, and here is 
cur friend, Mr. liajpai, belonging to tlio distingiiislied service of the 
United Provinces, and tlu^y must kiunv’ all about it. There arc a largo 
number of stories about this College. Patients are brought to the opera- 
tion table, the operation begins, and then the tjurgeon demands that 
unless so much money is |)ai(l, the patient would liave to lie there. That 
is not one story; I will give a series of stories, and every man in the 
United Provinces knows them, (lovernment or somebody appointed a 
Committee ot three persons j)resided over by tlu; Diiector of Public Instruc- 
tion wdio (folIccicMl all these evidences, but the whole of that report has been 
shelved and nothing was ever printed. The nqjort was seen only by three 
persons who signed it. Tliis is my olficial information. There is not a 
single medical man in the United Provinces who raised bis [)rotest against 
such maltreatment. We have got a Medical Council in the United 
Provinces Jind its President has pressed the question of honour, intcrest- 
and dignity, etc. It is all very well to talk of medical dignity and medical 
honour, but, at the same time, it is also desirable that they should keep 
uj) their own dignity. They should keep up their honour, they should 
respect their professional etiquette and they should treat their patients 
in a humane manner. I tried four times to introduce this topic in the 
Assembly, but each time I was debarred from doing so. I first asked some 
questions and I was told that these questions were outside the jurisdiction 
of the Assembly^: I moved a definite Eesolution and it was ruled out by 
the Governor General in Council as being outside the • jurisdiction of the 
Assembly i Now the occasion has arisen and, in moving my amendment,, 

1 will discuss the whole thing in detail. 
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The Honourable Shan Bahadur Mian Sir Fazl-i-Huealn : Sir, is it 
your ruling that this is the right occasion for discussing the complaint as 
regards the Lucknow Medical College ? ^ 

Mr, Deputy President (Mr. Ti. K. Shanmukham Che tty) : The Honour- 
able Member, the Chair understands, is now only giving notice that when 
the ^no comes he will move the deletion of the Lucknow Medical College, 
and when that actually happens, the Chair will decide whether he is in 
order then. 

Dr. Ziauddin Ahmad: The point I was going to make was that this 
Medical Council ought to include some men who are not medical people. 
The first argument which I gave was that all experts are eccentric and 
wo must have some non-medical men in it. !My second argument was 
that if you have only the medical men in the Council, they will not have 
the courage to put tlieir foot on breaches of medical etiquette to stop 
them. 1 gave one illustration in support of my first argument and I gave 
one illustration in support of my second argument. I will take it up in 
detail when T move formally my amendment. 

Sir, the second thing that 1 A\ant to discuss is that I do not want to 
create any distinctions between the 1. M. S. and the non-I. M. S. people. 
I have read L‘a{*h and every word of the pamj)hlcts and memoranda that 
had been sent to mo though, 1 acknowledge, that 1 did not read them 
With such great care as my friends, Mr. Kaju and Mr. Keddi, did. In 
several of th.ese pamphlets, it is emphasised that thei’e should be no 
division in tlie medical profession. 1 entirely sympathise with them. But 
they break their princi])le when in a subsequent clause they begin to make 
distinction between the I. M. S. and non-I. M. S. people. Any kind of 
distinction between those persons, \^ho have been fortunate or unfortunate 
in a(*cepting the Government service, would be creating a class distinction 
and should be ruled out. My second point is that in the consideration 
of this Bill, any distinction between I. M. S. and non-I. M. S. should 
be altogether out of discussion. 

The third thing T like to deal is the question of reciprocity. Here 
also unfortunately I .am on a different footing from the Members on the 
Treasury Benches and .also from some of my friends on this side of the 
House. I can understand the reciprocity in customs. If one country 
puts a chock on the goods coming from another country, the second 
country reciprocates by putting similar ’ checks. I also understand 
reciprocity ii> the (?ase of services, but any kind of reciprocity in the case 
•of recognition of University degrees is not free from danger and risks, 
and here I speak as an educ.ationist. Take, for instance, one particular 
institution whose standard unfortunately has gone down. Its examinations 
are not recognised by a sister University on account of the fact that its 
standard has gone down. The institution does not recognise that its 
•standard has gone down, or it would have improved it. It is really the 
outsiders who are better judges to see whether the standard of a particular 
institution has or has not gone down; and if they discover that it has not 
gone down, and they express their opinion by withdrawing recognition, 
instead of trying to improve its standard, the institution comes 
forward with the principle of reciprocity .md it says: “All right, if you do 
not recognise our degrees, we will not recognise yours If this principle 
is practised by a larger number of institutions, then, I am afraid, we 
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will have a very low standard of education in general. Therefore, thia 
principle of reciprocity may be applied in case of politics, may be applied 
m other matters, but it should be left out in matters purely educational 
and purely academic. It is a very dangerous principle to apply and, 
instead of raising the standard of general education, it is bound to lower it. 

Now, I said that there were three principles to be discussed, ^nd I 
now come to the first principle, that is, about the keeping up the standard 
of education, and here I will take a few minutes. Before the Calcutta 
University Commission was appointed, and at the time when the late Lord 
Curzon’s Act of 1904 was in operation throughout India, we had the affilia- 
ting Universities. The Universities had Medical Faculties which included 
Professors of Medical Colleges, and non-medical scientists. Medical 
practitioners were also strongly represented in the Medical Faculties and 
there was no complaint about the loweri ig of standards. Now, recently, 
we have created the teaching Univcrsitic*s on the recommendation of the 
Calcutta University Commission .... 

Mr. Deputy President (Mr. II . K. Shanmukham Chetty): Order, 
order. The Honourable Member will resume after Lunch. 

The Assembly then adjourned for Lunch till Half Past Two of the 
Clock. 


The Assembly re-assembled after TiUnch at Half Past Two of the Clock, 
Mr. Deputy President (Mr. II. K. Shanmukham Chetty) in the Chair. 


Dr. Ziauddffi Ahmad: Sir, I was just discussing that before the new 
Universities Acts were legislated, we had the organisations of the Universities 
on the lines of the Act of 1904. Now, according to those Acts, the Medical 
Faculties included a large number of outsiders and the outside influence 
was always present in prescribing the courses of studies and conduct of 
examinations. In these recent Acts, the powers were handed over to the 
teachers, and outside influence was very much minimised.. The Govern- 
ment, however, left to themselves the right of appointing a, Committee of 
Inquiry. Now, this Committee of Inquiry is provided for in every Act 
that they have recently passed, and it is also present in the Bill under 
consideration. This Committee of Inquiry is a punitive measure. It is 
instituted only as a kind of punishment; it is not really intended to set 
things right. Long before the punitive measures arc adopted, it is 
exceedingly desirable that there ought to be some machinery for inspection 
and friendly advice. Now, this particular difficulty was realised in the 
United Kingdom, and they instituted a special Committee, called the 
Grants Committee. This Grants Committee is appointed, not by the 
Board of Education, but by the Treasury, i.e,, the Finance Department. 
The Junctions of the Grants" Committee are the same as are included in the 
first object which this Bill had in view. The members of the Grants Com- 
mittee inspect all these institutions periodically and at least once in every 
five years ; they give friendly advice ; they examine standards of education 
and examination, and thev often set things all right long before any Com- 
mittee of Inquiry is needed. The same kind of machinery has recently been 
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set up for maintaining uniform standard of admission or Matriculation 
examinations. I ma\ also tell that the members of the Ghrants Committee 
are not persons wlio are ejigaged in actual teaching in any University, 
rhej^ are men who have got practical experience of University administra- 
tion and University education, hut they Jiave no direct interest as paid 
servants of any University. ''J'his is really an exceedingly important tiling, 
that the persons, who inspect the various Universities and who really 
carry on the co-ordination work, must be men not directly connected with 
any of these Universities. Unfortunately this Grants Committee was 
introduced in England after the Calcutta University Commission had 
finished its report. Had it existed a little earlier, probably the Calcutta 
University Commission would also have recommended the formation of a 
similar Committee here for Indian Universities and a good many complaints 
would have disappeared. I gave these alignments and establish tliat tlie 
elected representatives of Medical Faculties may not bo competent for 
this work of co-ordination and inspection. Now,' tlie other important 
tiling is tliis : and I introduce it for this reason tliat tlie Medical 
College at Lucknow is the only Medical College in India which has been 
handed over entirely to the Uiuversity. The Province has five 
Universities, but there is only one Medical College, which is the pro- 
perty of a single University and not Ihe property of the people of the 
United Provinces. In other Medical Colleges, the administration is in 
the hands of tlie Government, but the courses of studies, examinations 
and all tlie other academic features are prescribed by the Medical Faculties. 
Here we find otherwise. I believe I stand in a class by myself here. I 
believe that this power of appointing the teachers, that we have now 
vested in the licads of the Universities, has proved to be a great mistake. 
It has proved to be a mistake in the United Kingdom; and it is a great 
mistake in this country. Our constittition of Universities wag copied from 
the constitution of the midland Universities as iihey then existed before; 
but, later on, they were compelled to modify their constitution. The 
appointment and administration of funds are not in the hands of the paid 
servants of the University. The Executive Councils don't include persons 
who themselves have financial interest in the University. In Germany 
and in Prance, where we have got all the Universities vested with great 
powers, we notice that the appointment of the Professors is in the hands of 
the Ministers and, in some cases in France, it ig in the hands of the 
President of the French Kepublic. Here also it is desirable that the 
members of the Executive Council should be persons who themselves have 
got no financial interests in this matter. My friend, Mr. Bajpai, does not 
believe in this theory. He thinks that every member of the Executive 
Council must be a paid servant of the University. But at least that is 
not the experience which we have found to be correct in the west. There- 
fore, it is very desirable that the body, which should be vested with the 
powers of inspecting the Universities, prescribing the courses and carrying 
on the co-ordination work,, must consist of men who have got plenty of 
experience of medical education in the country ; but should have no direct 
interest in anv one particular University and should be entirely indepen- 
dent men. Therefore, if we take up one particular function for wdiich this 
Medical Council is to be created, we find that this must be done by a body 
of persons who are absolutely independent of the University and indepen- 
dent of public opinion, and they should not be afraid of saying what they 
believe to be correct. 
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Now I come to the other side, that is, looking after the iuterests of 
the public on the one aide and of the medical profession on the 
Tlie body, in charge of this particular function, must liave men of dilteron ' 
tvnes. They should be elected representatives of medical practitioners 
and also representatives of the public. Tliis should be a very liberal body 
and should be competent to reflect the opinion of the public and the 
oninion of the medical profeswon. I tell you what is the kind of things that 
this body will have to do. Some time ago, we had a very important case 
happening in tlie Civil Hospital at Delhi: attention was drawn in the 
Assembly, but unfortunately nothing was done. Of 
narticular case, the Government of India could not say that it did not 
come within the purview of the Central Government as they did m the 
case of the Medical College at Lucknow. Whatever I said about the 
Medical College at Lucknow, I think everybody from the United Provinces, 
and from Lucknow particularly, will bear me out what I said about 
Lucknow. There are many more stories. The Government of India, who 
are the custodians at present according to law of the standard of medical 
education, cannot escape from their responsibility; Medical education is a 
transferred subject, but the maintenance of a good standard is a Central 
Bubicot There arc two persons in the Government of India who know very 
well about it; they know definitely that a Committee of Inquiry was 
appointed; they know definitely that certain allegations were naade, but 
still they did not raise tlieir voice as to what that report is and liow ite 
recommendations should be carried out; they never pressed that it should 
be published. They took shelter by saying that it was the concern of 
ihe Local Government. If that is so, then may I ask, why they have 
^ a Medical Department hero and what is the justification for its 
existence? ■ ■ 


Hr. Ns M. Joshi: l^et us liear the interesting story now. 


Dr. Ziauddin Ahmad: I will say it when I have a fnli. dress debate on 
that particular question, when I move, tliat the Lucknow Medical College 
should be excluded from the Schedule. 

I was pointing out that the proposed Medical Council will have to 
preseiibe certain codes which the medical profession will have to follow ; 
it may prescribe that no person admitted into the hospital should pay any 
kind of gratuity, it will have to prescribe rules of professional conduct, and, 
for doing all this, we must have a body of men representing fully the 
public opinion and also the medical opinion. For this purpose wc should 
not only have the representatives of graduates, but also the representatives 
of sub-assistant surgeons or licentiates, because this body will have to 
prescribe rules not merely for graduates, but also for the licentiates and 
other diploma holders. Therefore, we should have a very strong body of 
representatives of the public as well as of medical profession. On one 
Bide, you must have a body of a limited number of nominated medical 
experts having no direct interest with University affairs; on the other side, 
you must have a body of men fully representing the public opinion, the 
medical opinion and also the opinion of the licentiates, in fact some of 
those licentiates should themselves be the members of this Council, because 
their co-operation will be needed in prescribing the regulations for medical 
etiquette and in safeguarding their interests, and I think it will be possible 
!U>. combine these functions in one body. 
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Now, coming to the third object, I mean the medical register, I look 
at this problem from an entirely different point of view, from the point 
of view of convenience, and not from the poino o^f view of dignity and honour. 
,We know, Sir, according to the old Act of 1904, every University had the 
power to recognise by name any University either in India or outside 
India. Whenever any question came up, they had to appoint a Committee 
to study the courses of studies, the syllabus, and so on, and much time 
was wasted. The Government of India have recently simplified this work 
by one enactment, and they said that any University which lias been 
(jreated by any law for the" time being in force will enjoy this privilege, 
that tlioir admission examinations will be recognised by these new 
•Universities. This small enactment has very much simplified the work 
of Universities. In the same way, there is in Germany a similar rule, 
and they do not go through the merits of the examinations of each foreign 
lUniversity; there they have made a simple law, that any foreigner can 
join a German University, provided he has passed an examination which 
entitles him to join a University of his own country. By this simple law, 
they liave really absolved themselves altogether from going through the 
courses of instruction and the syllabus of individual Universities. There- 
fore, in India we can do one of two thyigs, — cither we sit down and go 
through the courses and syllabus of each University of the United King- 
dom in turn, say of Edinburgh, London, Leeds, and so on, and then come 
to the conclusion whether we should or should not recognise these 
Universities by name, or adopt a simple course similar to the one recently 
adopted by the Government of India for admission to Indian Universities 
and similar to what Germany and France have done, and say that every 
University, which is recognised by the Council of Medical Education in the 
United Kingdom or by the Council of Medical Education in Germany, is 
recognised by us. We transfer our work to the Medical Council of foreign 
countries. To put in plain words, we say that we recognise all 
those medical graduates who are recognised by the Council 
of Medical Education in the United Kingdom. Eeally speaking, 
there is no question of reciprocity. This is purely a question of adminis- 
trative convenience, — either you should go through the courses of each 
University in turn, or accept the opinion of one recognised body. The 
same thing will have to be done by the Council of Medical Education. 
The Universities of Germany and France have done the same thing. 
Instead of recognising the degrees and going through the courses of each' 
individual University, they merely take the opinion of the Council of 
Medical Education of their own country. If you set up a body, whose 
opinion could be tnisled by the Council of Medical Education, I am 
perfectly sure that its opinion will be accepted by every University, by 
everv country and by the world at large. This is not a question of 
retaliation or reciprocity. The question is whethef it is convenient for us, 
whether it is convenient in the interests of our Universities, whether it 
in the interests of our own graduates that we should set up such a body 
whose opinion could be trusted by the medical authorities outside India. 

Now, Sir, before I come to my final recommendation, T should like to 
say just one word nbout the register that we should maintain, I mean a 
register of men whom we consider to be qualified to practise in this 
country. The medical licentiates are really the results of the mistakes of 
the Government of India, but there they are, and it will be a second 
mistake not to recognise them now. The first mistake was to create them, 
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and the second greater mistake would be to leave them. They will have 
to be recognised. Sooner or later the medical schools will have to be trans- 
formed into Medical Colleges. We should recognise these licentiates and 
leave it to the Medical Council in England, in Germany or in Timbuctoo 
to recognise any or all the persons whom we recognise. This is the line 
r would recotnmend. If I be a member of tlie General Medical Council of 
the United Kingdom, I would only recognise those persons who have taken 
flogrees from those Universities which are recognised by this small body of 
experts, whose creation I advocated. 1 would recognise the degrees of those 
Universities whose standard of education, whose examinations, whose 
courses of studies are of a proper standard. Wc have got here three 
different things; liow are v/e going to reconcile them? Here I off(^r a 
definite suggestion, and tliat is the only way in which they can be reconcil- 
ed. In the first place, your Medical Council should be a liberal body. It 
should also include licentiates, be(*ause you have to legislate about their 
medical conduct as well. I do not want to go .into details as to how this 
body should be elected or nominated. This I leave to the Select Com- 
mittee to do, but I lay down the principle that it should be a liberal body 
and it should include the representatives of all those persons who are 
entitled to practise in this country .... 

Mr. N. M. Joshi: What is the definition of liberal? 

An Honourable Member: Not conservative. 

Dr. Ziauddin Ahmad: I am sorry, I,do not carry a copy of the Webster's 
Dictionary in my pocket to give you the exact definition. 

I 

Mr, Gaya Prasad Singh (Muzaffarpur cum Champaran : Non-Muham- 
madan) ; There should be more of non-official element in it, with an 
elected President. 

Dr. Ziauddin Ahmad: Then, as regards the President, I entirely agree 
that wc should have an elected President, but when we look into the way 
in which all these bodies have come into existence, wc find that the first 
President has to bo nominated in some way or other. This is laid down in 
the Act itself. The election will come afterwards. The first President 
must be nominated .... 

An Honourable Member: Why? 

Dr. Ziauddin Ahmad: That is the same case even in regard to our Presi- 
dent. Before a New Assembly sits, before we begin to elect our own 
President, the Vicei^oy always nominates a Member to hold office though 
for a short time. Look into the Act of the Medical Council in England. It 
also provides in section 6 that the first President of the Medical Council 
will be the President who was holding office at the time the Act came into 
existence. 

Therefore, the first President will have to be nominated in order to 
bring the whole Council into existence 

Mr. Gaya Prasad Singh: May I interrupt the Honourable Member, Sir? 
Did not the Medical Council in England, when it was first formed, elect its 
own President? 


0 
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Dr. Ziauddin Alimad: The Act says that the first President of tl 
Medical Council will be the President who was holding office at the tin 
the Act came into existence. The first President will_ have to be non: 
nated as a matter of practical convenience by the Government. Wheth 
he holds office for two days, or one year or whether he holds office for fi^ 
years, is a question which can be discussed in the Select Committe 
There is no way out of it and I challenge any one to give me a methc 
of creating a Medical Council without the President being nominated by tl 
Government. As rcgfirds the other things, if you want to reconcile 
contradictory propositions, there is only one way of doing it, and I woul 
strongly recommend that to the Government. You should have a liber; 
and large Medical Council. Under this Mcdiccal Council, you should ha\ 
a permanent Committee whose constitution may be similar to that of tl: 
Grants Committee. This permj^nent Committee should be simih 

to the Finance Committee which some of the Universitic 

have recently set up. Therefore, there should bo a statutor 

body whoso function should be similar to that of the Grants Coir 

mittee, and it should have some representatives elected by the Medict 
Council and some persons nominated directly by the Oovemment. Th 
moment we create this j)artioular body with expert knowdedge of men coir 
maiiding full confidence, I am perfectly sure that the recommendation c 
this Standing Committee of our Medical Council will be accepted by an 
medical authority wherever it may be, may it be the Medical Council i: 
England, or may it be a University in any country. Therefore, I thin 
it is possible to reconcile the three irreconcilable factors only in this way 
Create a larger body of Medical Council, having representatives of gradu 
ates, of licentiates and of the public on it, with a statutory Standing . Com 
mittee with a constitution and powers similar to those of the Grant 
Committee aud vested with the w^ork of co-ordination, prescribing thi 
courses of studies, and syllabuses, and scrutinising examinations an< 
examination results. The register should include the names of all person 
entitled to practise in India. The Statutory Committee may maintain i 
separate register. This selection of Medical graduates from Universitiei 
who are recognised by this Standing Committee should be responsible fo 
all the (;o-ordinating work; and it is only by this method that we cai 
reconcile the three irreconcilable matters. ’ These are matters for the SeleC' 
Committee to consider in detail. (Applause.) 

Mr. JaganNath Aggarwal (Jullundur Division: Non-Muhammadan): Sir 
when I first read the heading of this Bill, I thought that the medica 
profession was going to steal a march over any other profession in thii 
country. In fact, I felt that what the profession of law did not possess— 
a central co-ordinating and disciplinary body for the whole of India — ^thc 
medical profession was going to get. But I 'was soon disillusioned. Gk)inf 
deeply into the Bill, you will find that it is neither the one nor the other 

It is not a body for the whole of the medical profession in this country. 
It is not a body which will have jurisdiction and sway over all the medica. 
practitioners and which will control their actions and their conduct. Yoi: 
will find from the provisions of this measure that this is a Bill only for the 
purpose of providing a register of the ‘‘higher grade of qualified practi- 
tioners*’. One would ask in vain, why is it that the higher grade of 
medical practitioners alone is going to be brought on to a register. Is if 
a privilege, or is it a disability? Well, Sir, if the public is to be protected 
from all kinds of quacks and uncertified people — ^this word “ uncertified ’ 
is rather unfortunate here but still if the public has got to be protected from 
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these people, then all kinds of medical practitioners should be on the 
register. But it appears that the object underlying this Bill is somewhat 
different. 

My learned friends here have, taken us into the history of this measure. 
It appears the chief aim of this Bill is to placate the General Medical 
Council in Groat Britain and Ireland. I do not for a moment question that 
if we can live on friendly and peaceful relations with this body, it will be 
all to the good. T have nothing but admiration for all those people in 
the medical services or the' R.A.M.C. who have trained our graduates in 
our Medical Colleges and who man the services. Very good and useful 
work has been done by them and a good tradition has been built. But 
I refuse to be dictated by any outside body in the conduct of affairs of 
my own countr>^ and I refuse, what is more, to be hustled. I feel that 
my learned friend opposite who is in charge of this Bill, Mian Sir Fazl-i- 
Husain, has been hustled in this matter. 1 know he can stand up boldly 
and show a bold front, but it is rather strange that in this matter my 
Honourable friend was very weak-kneed, — ^lie will pardon me for saying so. 

An Honourable Member: He does not feel like it himself. 

Mr. Jagan Kath Aggarwal: I do not know that. My justification for 
these remarks is this. In the first place, the attention of this House has 
been drawh to the fact as to how the Government of India in sack cloth 
and ashes approached the Secretary of State to send this Bill to the 
General Medical Council. To show the way in which the latter approve 
of it and their condescending reply, I think one might as well read their 
letter. It is at page 51 : 

“T was directed to say that the Committee have considered the Draft Bill and the 
accoinpanying communications from the India Office, and recognise with satisfaction 
that it represents a well-directed effort. . . 

— My Honourable friend will be glad of that compliment — 

**...« well-directed effort to establish by Statute a Body which by its constitution 
and functions is designed to maintain a satisfactory minimum standard of medical 
qualifications for admission to the proposed Indian Register. The Committee are of 
opinion that, if carried into law, the Bill will conduce to the improvement of Indian 
Medical Education, and serve the best interests, both internal and external, of Indian 
medicine in general." 

When a Bill is introduced in this House, it at first receives the sanction 
of the Governor General. This Bill has received the sanction of the 
General Medical Council. (Laughter.) For a moment we may just see 
if we are justified in going deeply into this matter. My Honourable 

friend, Mr. Dalai, coming from the medical profession (Some 

Honourable Members: “Dr. Dalai.*’) .... Dr. Dalai yesterday told us 
that, before you look into this measure, see that you are not an uncertified 
adventurer in the street. I shall yield to the Doctor when it is a case 
of extracting a tooth, or administering quinine, dr even letting out blood, 
but I am not going to surrender my judgment to him when it is a case 
of making a constitution. The constitution of the medical profession is 
just as important and as dear to me as the constitution of the legal pro- 
fession or of the Assembly or the Council of State. Therefore, I do not 
see why my Honourable friend, Mir. Dalai . . . (Some Honourable Members ; 
“Dr. Dalai.”) Why bother about it? Abolish Dr.— -Dr. Ziauddin and him 
both. He was at pains to show that we should yield to medical opinion. 

c 2 
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Coming as it did from a membeif of the profession, it was strange. We 
have been flooded with literature from doctors, all and sundry, and* 
associations, that this Bill is the most objectionable one. I have proof 
of it in these memoranda which, I am sure, the Honourable Member in 
charge of this Bill and his deputy who is piloting it, must have inwardly 
digested and laughed at. I was surprised to find Dr. Dalai come forward 
and tell us, on the plea of not misleading this House, that the medical 
profession was all in favour of this Bill. 

An Honourable Member: The reason is obvious. 

Mr. Jagan Nath ^garwal: Yes, the reason is obvious, as also the 
consequences. We might just as well try and look into this measure to 
poe whether it will serve the purpose which it seeks of having a Medical 
Council for India to provide for the maintenance of a British Indian 

g ^ Medical Eegister. On that point it would have been far more 
*“• (‘orrect to say, what has been pointed out* in this very memo- 
randum from the Bombay Government, that the preamble of the draft 
Bill should be so drafted as to indicate that the object of establishing 
the proposed Medical Council is to secure a class of medical men in India 
whose qualifications will be recognised by the General Medical Council 
of Great Britain. This has nothing to do with the co-ordination of 
education and it does not provide any body for supervising medical 
conduct. It says “to secure a class of medical men whose qualification 
would be recognised by the General Medical Council of Great Britain**. 
The Bombay Government has no opinion to express further. Therefore, 
the very preamble and scope of the Bill are different. The object of the 
Bill is to collect together on a register those persons who will pa»s current 
in England, who will be acceptable to the Medical Council. If my learned 
fi'iend and his deputy had -said that we want to provide a register in 
which those people, who will be recognised outside, will be entered, we 
would have no quarrel, but in the guise of a mea&ure to regulate the 
conduct of the medical profession and to establish, so to say, a body 
which will control and co-ordinate their teaching, this Bill is sought to 
be brought forward, but it does not do it. Well, Sir, if we were to go a 
little further into this point, we might as< well read from another com- 
munication on page 68 from the Medical Union. The Medical Union, in 
paragraph 2, say something on this subject. They say: 

“The Union altogether disagree with the viow, ... of the Acting Secretary to the 
Government . . . that ‘if Indian medical students were to be relieved of the hardships 
to which the decision of the General Medical Council exposed them, it was imperative 
to resume consideration of the proposal for the establishment of an All-India Medical 
Gouncir. The Union believes that such a basis for creating an All-India Medical 
Council is derogatory to the self-respect of the Government of India, and no less to the 
Independent Medical Profession and to the people of India. The Union is of opinion 
that apart from the view expressed by the G'overnment, the creation of the Council 
should be based upon the broad and noble object of securing the welfare of the public 
and enabling the members of the public requiring medical help, to distinguish between 
qualified and unqualified persons.” 

. If that is so, then my submission is thab, so far as the scope and 
object of this Bill is concerned, it neither tells us the whole truth nor 
does it tell us the principle which this Bill tries to achieve. So far as the 
constitution of this measure is concerned, it has been dealt with in con- 
siderable detail. I would invite your attention to one or two aspects of 
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this matter. This measure is neither a liberal measure nor a properly con- 
:ceived measure. It is open to objection in this sense that for controlling 
the whole medical profession or, say, the higher grades of the medical 
profession, it creates an exclusively official body. Now, Sir, if I were to 
translate it in terms of lawyers, let us see how the cap will fit us if we 
were to create an All-India or, say, a Provincial body, for the control of 
the bar, modelled in the way in which this Medical Council Bill is going 
to be fashioned, and I take particular care to present that point of view 
to my learned friend, the Honourable Member opposite. He was a dis- 
-tinguished member of the bar and, 1 am sairc, he has not forgotten his 
connections with the bar and, I submit, that the moment you compare 
the constitution of a Bar Council with this Indian Medical Council Bill, 
you will find a great disparity in the constitution of these two bodies. I 
have at hand the Bar Councils Act of 1926 for the identical purpose of 
maintaining discipline and of co-ordinating education. The All-India 
body is not there, but the nearest analogy is the Provincial body. Now, 

I shall present to the House the constitution of that body. In this Act, 
v/hich is Act XXXVIIT of 19*26, we have, in section 4, that every Bar 
Council shall consist of 15 members, of whom one »hall bo the Advocate- 
General, the nearest approach to an official, four shall be persons 
nominated by the High Court, of whom not more than two may be Judges 
of that Court and ten shall be elected by the Advocates of the High Court 
from amongst their number. Here one waits in vain to find any recom- 
mendation of the Governor General -in-Council or of the Local Government, 
any recommendation of the Law Faculties and, last of all, of any teachers 
in law, but more of it hereafter. In section 5, they say : for the first 
elections, the section provides that they shall be from amongst advocates, 
vakils and pleaders who are, on the date of the election, entitled as of 
right to practise in the High Court. When you create a Bar Council, 
you find not more than two officials and an Advocate-General who can, 
by no stretch of language, be called an official. The rest are all non- 
official and ten are elected by the members of the profession. If you 
turn to this Bill, what do we find? It overcrusted with officials. We 
’find here one member from every’ Governor’s Province. That comes to 9. 
Then three members of the Governor General. That is 12, and the rest 
you will find from the Universities or from the profession. Here are 
these two categories in which we could bring in a number of members 
of the medical profes4sion, but we have studiously, and that is my chief 
grievance against this Bill, shut the door. We are giving representation 
to the Medical Faculties. Out of 120 people all told in the whole of 
India which represent the Medical Faculty eight or nine shall be elected. 
Therefore 12 shall be electing, on an average, one person. They might 
be doing it by lots, but it is not bringing in men of the profession. It 
will be far more sensible to have the University or the Senate or the 
Academic Body choosing one of the doctors to come and represent it. 
That will be introducing a popular element. Then, Sir, when we are 
choosing, under clause (d), amongst graduates, the Government are looking 
aghast at the proposal of enfranchising these graduates. They put forward 
an alternative suggestion — give it either to the Provincial Committee or to 
the graduates and, in spite of the opinion of a large number of people 
to the effect that it will be better, more popular and will command 
greater confidence to have the graduates enfranchised, they ru&h back 
into the backwater of tliat recommendation — that you had bette*: have a 
Provincial Committee. In other words, you are bringing in the system 
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ol* indirect election. That vicious system has been turned down. In the 
cdectionH to tlie next Federal Assembly we have departed from it. If 
there was one point on whi(di tlie llritish India delegates were unanimous, 
it was that for the Federal Assembly they will have nothing short of a 
direct election. The Lothian Committee recommended it and the Govern- 
ment of India have now taken to indirect election and intend enfranchis- 
ing these committees of eight or nine people. They are already overcrusted 
with officials. They have made these bodies effete and useless. The 
Government of India still stick to their proposal that we must give indirect 
election to tliem. What is the merit of it, one cannot understand, and 
I do not see by what process of reasoning they can persuade themselvea 
to believe that they can put forward this clause of the Bill, clause 8 
in the way that they have done. From all Provinces, Sir, if you will 
bear with me for a minute, the same trend of opinion comes. The 
2Sorth-West Frontier Province does not recommend it. Ajmer- Merwara 
does not recommend it. 

The Honourable Khan Bahadur Mian Sir Fazl-i-Husain: Hpcommend 
what? 

Mr. Jagan Nath Aggarwal: Recommend that the graduates shall not 
be enfranchised. They recommend that there should bo direct election 
for the graduates. I say, the North-West Frontier Province, Ajmer, the 
Punjab, the United Provinces, Bombay, Sind, also Bihar, all these 
Provinces have rec.ommc^nded that it would be better and more conducive 
to efficiency and popular support if you have the graduates choosing their 
representatives for the Council. 

The Honourable Khan Bahadur Mian Sir FazI-LHusain : What does 
the Honourable Member mean by the Punjab? Does he mean the 
Punjab Government or the Punjab people? 

Mr. Jagan Nath Aggarwal: Sir, the people were never consulted, but 
as regards those, who were consulted, I am going to give you their 
answers. 

The Honourable Khan Bahadur Mian Sir Fazl-i-Husain : What about 
the Punjab Government? Do they agree with the Medical Association? 

Mr. Jagan Nath Aggarwal: I shall just give you the opinion of the 
Punjab Government. First, Sir, we have the North-West Frontier Pro- 
vince at page 19. In paragraph (3) they say: 

“1 prefer to retain the original clause 3(f/) in this case, Imt I am not in favour of 
the pix>posal that representatives of medical graduates should bo compelled to have 
special teaching qualifications, as in my opinion such representatives are not in direct 
touch with graduates who are in general practice in areas removed from the large 
teaching centres.” 

That is another part of the show and, with regard to the proposal 
that you should have representatives of medical graduates, the Punjab 
Government add a tag, — “you better have them only that arc in the 
teaching line’*. Let me put it this way. If you are going to have 
representatives of the medical profession, you had better look only to 
the colleges for supplying these representatives. On the same analogy^ 
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if YOU are going to have representatives of the legal profession, have 
them only from amongst the Professors of the Law Colleges. Sir’, it 
would look ridiculous in this case. The Frontier Government see through 
the game : they say : 

“The teaching business won’t do : yon must have members of the profession in the 
outside areas;” 

Then, the Commissioner of Ajmer-Merwara at page 20 says; 

“I consider that the proposals embodied in clause 3 of the Bill are most suitable for 
adoption.” 

Now, I come to the Punjab for which my Honourable friend has been 
anxiously waiting. At page 25, we have tho letter from the Punjab 
Government ;i 

They say in clause (c): * 

“It is preferable that one member should be elected not by the medical graduates 
of each province where there is a medical register, but that in such provinces there 
.should be Pn^vincial Committees as defined in section 11, with the right to return one 
member, in the manner provided in clause (d) of sub-section (1) of section 3-A ; but 
that, if direct election by medical graduates is decided upon, then the electors should 
he only the graduates who have teaching experience.” 

So this mischief of “teaching experience*' started from here, I think, 
and there is very good reason for that. Education being a transferred 
subject, and the Minister iln charge sending in this opinion, one can 
understand that the tcacihers are under hig thumb, but not the doctors. 
But even then the Punjab Government is not satisfied. Here is their tag. 
They say : 

“T am to add that the draft Bill was drcnlated as requested, and that the above 
views arc those of the majority of the individuals and associations consulted, except 
that the various medical associations of this province are in favour of the President of 
the Council bemg nominated by the Governor General for five years and, after that, 
elected, and that direct election by medical graduates with experience in the teaching 

medicine is preferable to election by Provincial Committees.” 

This is from the Punjab : call it reactionary, call it designed with a 
view to retaining their own power, but there it is. Unfortunately this 
Medical flill was sent to tho Judges of the High Court also who have 
recorded opinions wliich 1 shall now read. At page 27, we have the 
opinions of- the Judges of the High Court. 

The Honourable Khan Bahadur Mian Sir Fazl-i-Husain : They are all 
agreed, — are they? 

Mr. Jagan Nath ^garwal: No. I shall first read the opinion of Mr. 
Justice Harrison. Nobody could accuse him of any communal interest, 
and so on. At page 27, at the bottom, he puts the matter very tersely. 
He says: 

"The Govornment of India asks for our opinion on five points.” 

The point that I am concerned with is (5) : 

‘‘Whether the alternative clause (cf) in 3 or {d) in 3(a) is preferred.” 

On that point Mr. Justice Harrison says: 

“I prefer 3(rf) to 3(d) (a).” 
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I go further. An Indian J,udge, Mr. Justice Agha Haidar, recorded 
an opinion which will boar perusal. This opinion, I may point out, was 
concurred in by three other Judges, — Mr. Justice Jai Lai, Mr. Justice 
Bhide and Mr. Justice Hilton. This opinion was: 

“The proposed Act is a. step in the right" direction. Beferring to section 3 of the 
Bill, 1 fail to see why the President should be nominated by the Governor General- 
in*Council and why the various Loca^l Governments of Governors* Provinces should 
nominate any members to the Council and why the Governor General-in-Council should 
again nominate tliree members. The Medical Council, as 1 understand, is going to be 
a scientific institution in which directly the members of the medical profession and 
indirectly the general public are interested. In order to maintain a high standard of 
honour and efficiency, it w’ould be the plain duty of the members of the medical 
profession to elect the very best men available in their ranks to hold the various 
office.s in tlie Council. As highly skilled scientists, they are in the best and most 
advantageous position to elect suitable men to serve in the various posts in the Council. 

As regards section 19, I would suggest that the principle of reciprocity should be 
strictly adhered to. If there are any British pos.session.s, which do not recognize the 
duly qualified medical men of India, the proposed Mcdic^il Council should refuse to 
recognise the medical qualifications of the nationals of those possessions. This is only 
fair.” 


Then, tlio Honourable Mr. Justice Dalip Singh agrees with the views of 
Air. Justice Agha ITaidiir in regard to section 10 of the Bill, but does not 
agree with them in so far as they relate to section 3; he prefers section 
3A. Mr. Justice Dalip Singh also considers that fees should bo levied for 
registration. 

« 

Then, at i)age 52, vve have the opinion of Bihar and Orissa. In para- 
graj)h 0, it says : 


“His Excellency in Council would prefer the election of a mcinbci* from each 
Provincial Committee of the Council to the election of a representative of qualified 
registered practithaiers, and this is the view of the Provincial Medical Examination 
Board and of the Inspector-General of Civil Hospitals and the Director of Public 
Health ; hut the w^cight of opinion is in favour of the other alternative, and His 
Excellency in Council recognises that it may be necessary to concede this point in order 
to obtain the necessary support for the Bill.” 

Then, at page 54, the United Provinces Government say: 

“This Government have always been in favour of giving the utmost possible weight 
to Provincial interests on the proposed Council and would give the right of electing a 
member to medical graduates enrolled on a Provininal register, but add to clause 5(5) 

of the Bill the words ‘or ten years or more experience as a general practitioner’, as an 

alternative to five years’ teaching experience; local opinion is almost unanimously, in 
favour of this last alternative, as otherwise the Medical Council will be overweighted 
with persons actually engaged in the work of teaching, who are already heavily 
represented by tbe Medical Faculties of the Universities, and, incidentally, have an 
overwhelming official majority at the expense of the general body of members of the 
profession.” 

Tfie Bombay Government say the same at page 56, and Sind also the 
same at page 93. So far then as this part of the constitution is concenied, 
this secftion 3, concerning the giving of representation to medical graduates, 
T do not see what is the point in electing this Council by not enlisting the 

sympathy of all medical jiractitioncrs and asking them to close the 

ranks. 
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Similarly, Sir, I find that so far as the election of the President is 
concerned, though there may not be much in it, there is a point of 
principle underlying it. The principle underlying it is this: Are you 
going to create a body in which you are going to give the predominant 
voice to the officials who arc to be in it. or are you going to create a body 
which will, in course of time, claim medical Swaraj for this country? 

Jf the President is a perpetually nominated official, as Dr. Dalai would 
have it, then, Sir, there is no possibility, even at the very remotest time, 
that this Afedical Council will function as a body which will control the 
destinies of the medical profession of this country. Therefore, so far as 
the appointment of the President is concerned, the definite weight of 
opinion is in favour of the proposition that after a (icrtain lapse of time — 
it may bo three or five years — , this President should be a person elected 
by the Council itself. 

Then, Sir, so far as the liberalising of the constitution is concerned, 
one further aspect of the question may be pointed out. So far as the 
present Dill is concerned, the attempt to leave out the licentiates from the 
present mcMSiire is obnoxious in principle and the reason that they number 
something like :j0,000 in the? whole of this country. There is no point in 
leaving out the licentiate. If it is inconvenient to have him on this 
register for the purpose of extra territorial recognition, if I may say so, 
you can have his name entered in a JVovincial register. 

Sir Cowasji Jehangir: He is on the Provincial register already. 

Mr. Jagan Nath Aggarwal: You must have a common register to be 
maintained in the provinces to wdiich he should have access. There is no 
point in allowing tiie licentiate to practise in this country when, for the 
purpose of conduct and discipline, he is excluded from the purview of the 
Medical Council. Suppose the. Medical Council makes a rule that if a 
patient wants another doctor after he has called one, a certain convention 
should be obsci'vod. If I call a qualified doctor, fi doctor with a degree, 
then lie shall refer to flie other man before corning to me and giving me 
advice. But if I call this licentiate, is ho at liberty to ignore the conven- 
tion and do what he likes? 

The Honourable Khan Bahadur Mian Sir FazM-Husain : If the* Honour- • 
abl(^ Member is jisking me this question, then T will tell him that if ho 
reads the Bill oncc 3 again he will find that there is no such function 
allowed to the All-India Medical Council. None whatsoever. 

Mr. Jagan Nath Aggarwal: If this Medical Council is not going to 
look into the conduct of the doctors and protect the public from them, 
then it is worse than useless. It should not be allowed to come into 
existence. It is simply a waste of public time and money, and so my 
learned friend sliould see that it docs not come into existence. He and 
1 have both got to be protected from the inefficiency of doctors and from 
all the trouble that wc arc heir to, and T do not sec what point is there 
in not prescribing a rule of conduct. 

The Honourable Khan Bahadur Mian Sir Fazl-i-Husain : Is the 

Honourable ^Member talking about licentiates? 

Mr. Jaj^an Nath Aggarwal: As T said, Sir, it is an obnoxious princi])le 
of the Biif that it leaves out the largo body of ]i( 3 entiates in the ranks 
of wliieh vou have a number of distinguished people. One instance comes 
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to my mind whicdi 1 may be permitted to mention. We have an eye 
doctor ill our Province, liai Bahadur Aiatlira i)as, who has done more 
cataract operations than even 20 doctors put together could have done. 
Pic has the whole of the hosfiital to himself. 1 do not agree that you 
should allow the mere accident of possessing a degree to be the criterion 
for being on this register. So far as the licentiates are concerned, there should 
be no reason for absolutely leaving them out of the scope of the present 
Bill. 

Then, Sir, there is another point to which I would just like to draw 
the attention of the House. It is the question of reciprocity. Under 
clause 19, we have at once granted recognition to all degrees of foreign and 
British possessions which have automatically received recognition in this 
country. We are told that this Aledical Council will be able to carry 
on negotiations and will be able to insist on reci]Hocity. Sir, I do not 
see if there is much point in this reciprocity. Beciprocity is only possible 
when both sides are able to bargain and when both sides liave their 
bands free. But when you have already conc^eded recognition to the 
other side, I do not sec where the point of reciprocity would come in? 
It would be quite correett to say that those people who arc in this country 
will be placed on the register, but for future enrolment it will be a matter 
for bargaining. But you do not do that. You do not recognise only those 
who were here at tlie time, but you recognise for all time to come all 
the degrees that this Council may have given. It is like asking a free 
trade country to enter into an arrangement of the nature of the Ottawa 
Pa(*i with protectionist (!Ountries. That was the complaint which the late 
Joseph Chamberlain had. You insist on free trade for Fngland and ask 
me to enter inKo tariff airrangements with other countries. That is an 
impossible proposition. You must first go protectionist yourself and then 
enter into a bargain. That is how you, as one of the negotiators in the 
Ottawa Pact, were able to carry" on your negotiations, because both the 
pfirties were free to arrive at different tariffs. But if there were a country 
which was going to insist on free trade, T do not know how any reciprocity 
would have been possible. Therefore, I submit, Sir, that this Bill has 
•so many obnoxious features that unless steps are taken to improve them, 
to mend them, I do not think any useful purpose will be served by going 
into a Select Committee over it. We have our recent experience of the 
Select Committees in which people go happy and come out sorry. iSbme- 
times walk-outs take place and, at other times, various minutes of dissent 
are appended for tlic inconvenience of those who have to read them and 
digest ihem. Tlicrefore, it is much better for those Members who are 
on the Select Committee and who are opposed to this Bill that they 
should stay away from it and not meddle with this obnoxious measure. 

Sir Cowasji Jehangir (Bombay City : Non-Muhammadan Urban) : Sir, 
years ago, even before the Reforms, under which wc work today, the 
bureaucratic mentality of the times considered all criticism as obstruction. 
Now, Sir, I am sorry to find that the mantle of that old bureaucratic 
mentality has fallen on one of the members of the European Group who 
unfortunately is not here just now. Therefore, let me content myself by 
saying that I am sure the Leader of that Group, my old friend, Sir Leslie 
Hudson, and all other Members will be the last to wear a mantle already 
discarded years ago by my friends, the bureaucrats. Member after member 
of my Paky got up to point out the defects of this Bill and, I am sure> 
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most of the Honourable Members present hero today arc now convin(.*ed 
that they had good reason to do so and that it was by no moans a desire 
to ol)struct a good measure, l)ut it was a desire to co-operate with Crovern- 
nient and to clearly place before them the many objections to this Bill 
wJiich have been brought to the notice of ‘“the \mcerfi(ied adventurers” 
sitting on this side of the House. 

No, Sir, I regret that Government did not take the precaution to 
nominate for tliis debate a doctor who could have placed the point of view 
of his profession before us clearly and concisely. It would not then have 
been the duty of any of us, “uncertified adventurers”, to place before you 
the point of view which has been impressed upon us for the last year and 
a half by many medical associations. It is still more unfortunate, Sir, 
that the only medical Member of this Honourable House, instead of doing 
what I consider to have been his duty, namely, to place the views 
expressed by his profession before the House and by all means point out 
where he disagreed, should have neglected ijiat duty and left it to us to 
voice the views of medical associations, the Presidents of which hold 
degrees my Honourable friend, the doctor, will never attain and who 
enjoy a practice which my Honourable friend will ever envy. Well, Sir, 
this has been our unfortunate duty, we who are ‘‘uncertified adventurers”, 
to draw the attention of Government to what we have been told are 
defects in this Bill. I liave no experience of the medical profession except 
tiuit I have liad to drink medicines prescribed by them for much longer 
Ilian B5 years. But, Sir, if we do not ])laco before this House the points 
tliat have been brought to our notice and if the onjy medical Member 
of tliis House will not do it and give his own opinion, may I ask. who is 
there here to do so? Now, Sir, T wdll not detain you by repeating the 
many arguments that have been placed before you, and may T venture 
to say, repeated ad namn.am, T will divide the points of objection into 
three or four. 

I will first take some of the objections of the medical profession — and 
mind you, that medical profession has been represented by men holding 
the liigliest degrees England can give. Their first point of objection 
is the composition of the Council. I am not going to dilate on that. I 
am sure my Honourable friend, Sir Eazl-i-Husain, wdll, in Select Com- 
mittee, see to it that at least some of those objections are met. ] will 
state one fact and that is that today, due to past experience, we condemn 
the principle of nomination ; but in a few years, when the opposite Benches 
will be occupied by elected IVfembors of this House, Mie House itself may 
firefer nomination to the vagaries of election. Today, however, fis things 
stand, I admit that the medical iircfession are justified in resisting nomi- 
nation as the dominant factor in the composition of tliis Council. And, 
therefore, until this Assembly, in years to come, changes the. principle 
of election to that of nomination, T would urge my Honourable friend 
opposite to adopt the principle of election rather than that of nomination. 

Sir, the next ix>int that has been dealt with so fully is that of recipro- 
city, specially bv my friend, the Diwan Bahadur, who sits on my right. 
If this principle of reciprocity involved any risk to the maay English men 
and women who live in this^ country, I could have understood a clause of 
this sort in the Bill. But I understand that any English doctor can come 
to this country and practise here under the present law of the land even 
when there is no reciprocitv. Therefore this question of reciprocity does 
not affect the day to day conditions and lives of our English friends here 
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in India. Whether there is reoiprc^ity or not, I understand,— and I stand 
oiDoii to correction,— the position is that an English doctor can come to 
India nnd can practise. That major objection having been put out of the 
way, 1 cannot understand why Government should have tied its own 
hands witJi regard to the bargaining which they will have to do. Would 
a business man, who had to enter into an agreement with the other side 
say, before the agreement was signed or discussed: “I agree to give you 
all you want, and, later on, I trust to your generosity when I come with 
tlio begging bowl in my hands”? No business man would do such a 
thing. 

Having got out of the way, the practical difficulty of supplying our 
English friends living in India with medical aid from their own country- 
men, J see no justification for such a clause in this Bill. I see much 
worse, a deliberate weakening of the hands of Government and of public 
opinion when, it (jomes to assert itself, and when you come to discuss this 
•queslion with the General IVledical Council. I see more; T see a weaken- 
ing of the liainds of onr friends in England who have promised to do their 
best with the General Medical Council in the interests of India, if you 
give away their case by legislation at this stage. T trust that my Honour- 
able friend, who is a patriot if he is nothing else, will see to it that under 
no circumstances will his hands be wonkoned or will the hands of our 
friends in England bo weakened by legislation of this sort. 

Now, Sir, I will come to the third important point in which there is 
some difiiciiity, and that is the question of the licentiates. We are told 
that this Bill is in the interests not only of the general public, but also of 
the iu(‘dical profession. It allects them vitally and, if it is not going to 
nuHjt with their approval, may I ask, what is the use of legislating for a 
profession when your legislation is condeiniied whole-heartedly by them? 
If liieir criticisms are wrong, by all means let us try to convert them; 
if tlieir criticisms are right, you will have to amend the Bill. What 
I regret most is that there is no one here, or there lias not been a speaker 
up to now, who has put the case so as to convince the medical profession 
that their criticisms liavo been wrong. I know that my friend, Sir Fazl-i- 
Husain, has had many conversations with the representatives of associa- 
tions. I am sure, he iius made every effort to put his point of view before 
thorn, but, so far as I can see. they still maintain their position and still 
believe that this Bill is unsatisfactory. I do not profess to understand 
their ])oint of view completely. I see in sorner of their arguments a 
certain amount of bad logic; but, after all, if this Bill, when it becomes 
an Act, is to work successfully for the benefit of the profession and for the 
public at largo, it must meet with their approval. 

Another great point is this: It is, I may say, not mine: I am an 
uncertified adventurer”. That i)oint is this: that there are perhaps 36 or 
37 thousand medical practitioners in this country, acknowledged .to be 
medical practitioners by Government, who have received their education 
under Government auspices. You divide that medical profession into 
two secliions : you call one section a highly trained one or a better trained 
one, or any other language you choose to use. You call the others less 
qualified. If von arc to have a class of medical practitioners, who are 
loss qualified than the others, and if the conditions in this country abso- 
lutely necessitate our having a large number of doctors for the agricultural 
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classes, does that also involve that their standard of education shall not 
be standardised;' Does it involve that tliese licentiates in different parts 
of India shall have different qualifications, wliile your graduates of India 
have their education and tlieir qualifications standardised? Why neglect 
the licentiates to that extent? They have been of your (jreation. You 
have admitted them as medical men. You have employed them to look 
after the millions that live in this country; and now, il; on the score of 
expense, or, it may be, for ilie reason that l^rovinees are going to have 
Miitonom} , you say, it is not possible to standardise the education that 
you are going to give to the licentiates, then, 1 say. it is an argunuait 
I cannot accept and certainly the licenliates will not accept. (Applause 
from Nou-Oflicial .Heiiches.) Therefore, if yon are going to have for tlie 
graduates a central body wliicli will be responsible to the public, not to 
Government, but to the public for their qualifications, it is up to Govcni- 
mont to see that a much vaster public, those millions who take advantage 
of these licentiates, sludl also liavo the guarantee that tlie licentiates' 
qualifications throughout India will be the same. Yon may arrange it in 
any wav you like. .Yon may have Sub-Committees of your Central Com- 
mittee in the Provinces to look after tlie education of the licentiates. The 
work of these Sub -Committees in the different Provinces may be co- 
ordinated by the Central Committee- You may make the Provinces pay 
for the work of those Sub-Committees. Sir, T say that it is a legitimate 
grievance of 30 thousand practitioners in this country if you do not provide 
for the standardisation of their education as you are attempting to do for 
the graduates in tin's Bill. And, therefore, before this Bill goes tc Select 
Committee, I desire an assurance from Government more on behalf of the 
licentiates than ourselves. I want an assurance to these 30 thousand 
licentiates that you will look after the standardisation of their education 
and you will guarantee that the standard of education they receive will 
be maintained, at least as it is today, throughout the Provinces of India. 

T desire that Government shall give us some assurance that they will move 
in this direction, and, if possible, while this Bill is being examined by the 
Select Committee, Government will try their best to obtain the opinions, 
if it is necessary to obtain them, of Provincial Governments. T think it is 
a legitimate grievance that vou should* only attend to the education of six 
thousand medical men in. this country and neglect the medical education 
of thirty thousand, leaving it to each Province to do what they like. 
Your object may ho, as so many TTonourahle Members have said, other 
than the standardisation of educational qualifications, though that is the 
ostensible reason for this Bill. But if that is not so, vou must follow 
it to its logical conclusion and meet the demands of the licentiates. T 
very well realise what is the object of these licentiates. 

The Honourable Khan Bahadur Mian Sir Fazl-i-Husain: Is the 

Honourable Member quite sure that what the licentiates want is the 
standardisation of a lower form of education, a school education, as distinct 
from a collegiate education, or does he think that what they want is that 
there should bo but one education, the collegiate education,^ or school 
education, or any in between the two? What is his impression, his in- 
formation ? 

Sir Oowasjl Jehangir: I will tell my friend what I understand to be 
their position— I mnv be wrong. Their position is this.: that they want 
an All-India Begistor for the licentiates, if neceesary along with the 
graduates, with the object of improving their standard of education. Thay 
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do not irieun to say that their st4andard shall be brought up to the standarc 
of the graduates, but tliey do desire that tlieir standard of education shal 
be improved and that it shall be equal in all Provinces and that thei’c 
shall be a supervising body for All-India just as you are providing for th( 
graduates. I must admit that their object is laudable. I cannot helj 
feeling some sympathy for their aspirations. 

The Honourable Khan Bahadur Mian Sir Fazl-i-Husain: Bo do I* 


Sir Cowasji Jehangir: Thank you. We know that a London L. P, 
O. r., who is styled a licentiate, is just as much a qualified doctor in 
England as a London M. D. I want to know from the Director-General 
whether there is a greater difference between our licentiates and our 
graduates than there is between the L. P. C. P. in I^ondon and a London 
M. D. Then, there is another class, the apothecaries — lower than the 
licentiate class : I shall leave that class alone. If the difference between 
the L. P. C. P. in London, who is a licentiate, and the graduates is less 
than that between the licentiates and the graduates in India, is it not 
the duty of this Government and of all Provincial Governments to see 
that the difference between licentiates and graduates is reduced? If it 
is the same, I will say that the argument of increasing their status, of im- 
proving their education, does not hold good. If there is some differ- 
ence in England, the same difference may be maintained here. This is 
purely a technical question for the doctors to decide ; but their^ contention 
is that in England the difference between the L. P. C. P.’s and the 
graduates is of a character which enables all of them to come on the. 
same register, while the difference here is of a character which forces you 
tc put them on different registers. If that be the case, T say, then it is 
your duty to raise the standard of education of the licentiates and bring 
them up,' not to the standard of licentiates in England, but to an equivalent 
standard with regard to the graduates in India 


The Honourable Khan Bahadur Mian Sir Fazl l-Husain: The Honour- 
able Member is quite rlight when he says that there is hardly any difference 
between an L. R. C. P. of iKWidon and an M. B. of Edinburgh; he is per^ 
fectlv right there; hut what I wanted him to tell me is: does he think 
that in India one standard and one standard alone, that of graduates, is 

•enough? 

Sir Oowasji Jehangir: The answer is this: do not call them licentiates 
at all Call them something lower and finish with it. 

The Honourable Khan Bahadur Mian Sir raal-i-Huaain: Will you 
kindly give a name? 

sir Oowaeii Jehangir: Anvthing vou like— apotheoanes or an^hmg 
voii like: what we want in this country is a cheap kind of medical aid fw 
Villages; we want men of the fifth or s^th class who will have two « 
three years’ training and who will be satisfied with 60 rupees and w 
;ihe v?Eiges“ that is what we really want. Either have a class who 
cannot ever claim to he on a register who cannot claim ^ 
S anvwhere near the graduates, and have one standard: or 
hSve two standards, as thev have in England with the same pn- 
Ees As mv Wend, the Doctor on my left, has said, you have madn 
I mistake and Vou have got to do the best you can. T know m my own 
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Presidency the Surgeon- General put up a scheme which would take a 
young man from the sixth or seventh class, give him a couple of years' 
training and send him into the villages : he would be satisfied with 20 or 25 
rupees : but that scheme was not accepted. If you are to go in for that, by 
all means do so; but so long as you have got a class which can claim to be 
called doctors, who are licentiates, then I take it that it is the duty of 
this Government and of Provincial Governments to look after their educa- 
tion, to see that it is standardised. I think, if it is within the reach of my 
Honourable friend, he will be able to meet public opinion and satisfy the 
profession. Of coyrse the other question is a much bigger question, it 
is a wider question as to whether you should abolish this class or not: I 
am not here to speak about it; I am not here to criticise it. Your 
licentiates are of your creation, and I think it is due to them that you 
should, on the floor of this House, give some assurance that you will 
look after the standardisation of their education, that you will see that 
they maintain their position in this country, the position they have 
enjoyed as medical practitioners, that you will have a register of an All- 
India character, and that you will have a Central Body that will look after 
their education as you are providing for the graduates. I think it will 
be some satisfaction to the thousands of men who have served their country 
honourably, with the greatest credit to themselves and with benefit to the 
millions of the people of this country. (Cheers.) 

Shaikh Sadiq Hasan (East Central Punjab : Muhammadan) : Sir, 
before I discuss the merits of this Bill, I would welcome the idea of this 
All -India Medical Council. 

' 1 
< 

[At this stage Mr. Deputy President (Mr. B. K. Shanmukham Chetty) 
vacated the Chair which was occupied by Sir Hari Singh Gour.] 

4 

It is really a laudable object, but one has to look at it from two points 
of view, if not from three. The two points of view from which I am look- 
ing at it are the point of view of doctors and the point of view of the 
public. The object of this Bill, if I look at it from the point of view of 
the public, should be the alleviation of the sufferings of humanity, by 
affording relief and prevention of diseases, by maintaining a uniform 
minimum standard of qualifications in medicine. What I find here, the 
object of the Bill is not to maintain a uniform minimum standard of 
qualifications, but of higher qualifications. One thing is very clear, that 
the highly qualified doctors do not require such a strict supervision: nor 
does their education require so much supervision as that of doctors of the 
lower order. I think this Bill is not going to be the last of its kind; and 
the Government, in time to come, will have to think of thousands of 
hakims and vaids who are practising in the country, and they will have 
to recognise and encourage these systems, because we find even nowadays 
millions of our coutrymen suffer through quacks: and, may I inquire, if 
the Government are here only to look after highly qualified doctors? And, if 
80 , what is to become of those people who are going to be treated by lower 
qualified doctors? I think the way is to elevate them and not to 
'degrade them, as this Bill is going to do. I consider this Bill to be a 
very reactionary Bill in its character. It takes us back to the Minto- 
Morley reform period. Nowadays we find that indirect elections are 
tabooed and there is enfranchisement of the masses : in the now reforms, 
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one tiling is certain: that there is not going to be an indirect election to 
this Assembly : and, moreover, the number of voters is going to be 
increased. . . . 

^ 4 - 

The Honourable Khan Bahadur Mian Sir FazM-Eusain: And there 
will be no nomination! 

Shaikh Sadiq Hasan: Now, what do we find in this Bill? There is not 
going to be any direct election; and, as for the enfranchisement, we find 
that 30,000 medical practitioners, licentiates, are kept out of the purview 
of this Bill. The rresiderit is going to be a nominated member, and one 
member is to be sent up by each Provincial Goveinment to this Council, 
As regards the Universities, wc all know that these are more or less 
nominated bodies. They are also to send one representative, each from 
the Medical Pacnlty. Then, again, the Provincial Committees are also 
going to send one member each, and in most cases the Provincial Com- 
mittees have got a majority of nominated members. Again, three members 

4pm nominated by the Governor General-in-Council which 

means that the whole Council is going to be an official ridden 
body. And this is going to happen when the Provinces are going to get, 
what is called, autonomy and there is going to be a Federation in the 
Centre. I do not know what sort of responsibility the Centre will have, 
but we all hope that the elected Members will certainly have some 
responsibility. My first objection to the Bill is that it is reactionary, that 
the Council is going to ho an olficial ridden body, and that there will bo 
no popular element in it. Besides that, Sir, it must be remembered that 
the majority of medical practitioners arc not in Government service and 
that the number of private practitioners is prcponderatingly large, and, 
in spite of that fact, they have no chance to be elected on the Council. . . , 

The Honourable Khan Bahadur Mian Sir FazH-Husain: Why should 
they come ? 

t 

Shaikh Sadiq HaSan : I lionosGy tho\ight that in these days of 
democracy everybody will have full opportunity to show his ability, and 
that wisdom is not the monopoly of a few officials. Even non-offiiciaTs 
have got their own ideas which are very useful. These private * prac- 
titioners, coming into the Medical Council, I should have thought, would 
release new forces of energy and that the Medical Council will not 
stagnate as our Government are stagnating at present .... 

The Honourable Khan Bahadur Mian Sir Fazl-i-Husain: Then better 
come into Government. 

Shaikh Sadiq Hasan: I suppose. Sir, elected Members will come into 
IQovemment in a short time. 

Sir Muhammad Yakub (Rohilkund and Kumaon Divisions: Muham- 
madan Rural) : And their nominees will be the nominees of the public. 

I 

Shaikh Sadiq Hasan: Tlie Honourable Member himself, when he is 
tfected again, will find considerable scope for work in the House. 
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The Honourable Khan Bahadur Mian Sir Fazl-i-Husain: Very well, 
what about this) Council? 

Shaikh Sadiq Hasan.' I iliink the elected Members will be able to do 
much better work. 

Then, Sir, the second point is about the nacdical licentiates, and I have 
to say a few words. I had the honour to preside over a meeting of the 
Punjab medical licentiates,, and so I have studied this question. I find 
tliat these people, who have undergone a strenuous course, have passed 
all the staff examinations and have borne heavy expenses for their medical 
studies; they can certainly be called qualified doctors and not quacks, and 
so they should find a place in tliis Medical Council. Sir, I consider that 
the pioneer work, which they have done in rural India in making the 
rural people believe in the scientific western methods of medicine, entitles 
them to great respect. These doctors may be slightly less qualified than 
the graduates, but it must bo remembered that they have been working 
in a very efficient manner and when the Government could entrust them 
with hundreds of dispensaries, there is no earthly reason why they should 
be kept down or degraded in the eyes of their own profession. Generally, 
people of higher qualifications are narrow-minded, they do not allow people 
of lower qualifications to join their ranks, but I find that some of the 
eminent doctors, who have expressed their opinions, hold the view that 
these licentiates should be included in this Council. If the Government 
really consider that these licentiates are less qualified, they cannot take 
awa-y tlic licences of tliese 30,000 men, who are practising in all parts 
of India with great succicss. All that Government can do is to abolish the 
Medical Schools, so that they may not have any more doctors of that 
type whom they do not want to admit into this Council. 

As regards reciprocity, I think the attitude of the Government of 
India is one of subservience which T would consider rather undignified. I 
do not think it is fair on the part of the Government of India to humiliate 
us in the eyes of foreign countries. Wc are going to acknowledge their 
degrees, while they refuse to recognise our degrees. I just want to ask. 
Sir, whether our doctors will be allowed to practise in those countries which 
are mentioned in Schedule TI? 

Mr, G. S. Bajpai (Secretary, Department of Education, Health and 
Lands) : That question does not arise. Tlierc is nothing to prevent them 
to practise in all those countries. 

The Honourable Khan Bahadur Mian Sir FazM-Husain: Except whore 
they will not be allowed to enter. 

Mr. O. S. Bajpai J Naturally when they are not allowed to enter^ they 
will not be allowed to practise. 

Sadiq Hasan: There are cert.ain countries which do not allow 
our people to enter, and so the Mover of the Bill says, that question 
does not arise. It means that we should allow the doctors of those 
countries to come here and practise, whereas our doctors are not even 
allowed to enter their country, and, therefore, that question does not arise. 

I think it is putting coals on the fire. I think it is a most undignified 
attitude of the Government. They are humiliating us ' by asking us to 
accept this provision. T do not appeal to those elected Members who, in 

O 
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95 per cent of cases, voto with the Government, — I am the laist man to 
appeal to them, — but I do appeal to tlie Honourable Member in charge of 
the Department, for whom I have the greatest respect, who is one of the 
greatest statesmen of our country, to rise to the occasion and not to 
humiliate us before the world. 

Now, with regard to the Medical Council, if you expect the medical 
practitioners to get thcmi selves registered, if you expect them to pay heavy 
fees, they should have some privileges too, otherwise the object of this 
measure will bo completely defeated, there will be no use in having a Bill 
of this character. After all, you must think of decentralisation and hand 
over to the Medical Council ])owcrs which may be useful to them, some 
powers to safeguard tlie interests of tlie public, so that if some members do 
something, which is injurious, suitable action may be taken against them. 

The Honourable Khan Bahadur Mian Sir Fazl-i-Husain: I did not intend 
to intervene in the debate at tin's stage; I thought the debate, as it began, 
will continue, and I laboriously took down notes of criticisms which I felt 
were bound to be of the utmost possible use during the deliberations of the 
Select Committee. T was busy this morning too, but since the lunch 
interval it appears that the debate, in some cases, has proceeded on lines 
which can have but a remote bearing on the Bill. Therefore, I trust that 
the House will excuse mo if T intervene in the debate at this stage, and 
place before it certain facts and considerations which, I feel certain, cannot 
but influence tlicir opinion, and perhaps counteract the influences that have 
been in operation, as my Honourable friend, the Deputy Leader of the 
Independent Party, said, for the last eighteen months and more. 

I quite appreciate that somehow or other our friends the licentiates 
have got it into their head that Uie proposed legislation casts a very serious 
reflection on them, and in some cases they have gone so far as to say that 
it is intended to disgrace them and place them at a disadvantage. I very 
much regret that this impression has got abroad. I think it is useless for 
me simply to indulge in giving assiu’ances that it is not so, or in telling 
them what 1 will do. For the present I want to place certain facts and 
certain points of view before the House and beg it that, in a matter of 
this kind, wlicrc there arc no politics involved, where there are no consi- 
derations involved which divide this House into two sides, — ^the Govern- 
ment side and the Opiiosition, — ^the consideration given to this measure 
should be on lines other ihau those which are followed, so to speak, 
by convention. I trust 1 am not mistaken in the hope that the House 
will give this matter the consideration which it deserves and express 
its opinion on the merits of the Bill without fear and without favour — 
without any fear of the Government, or without any favour of any one, 
whether on behalf of the Government or on behalf of somebody else can- 
vassing for it. (Hear, hear.) After all, the supreme consideration before 
the House is this. Ts the pai-ticular measure that is for their consideration 
right or wrong? Is it in the best interests of the country or not? Is it 
calculated to achieve the object which it purports to set to itself? And I 
am prepared to take ihe judgment of the House. It is my ambition — ^I am 
free to confess — ^to aci in this matter as if I were responsible to the House. 
(Cheers.) • Sir, I wish to ask you, is there any reason why, in a matter like 
this, I should like to act irresponsibly? In whose interests 
please? Whose interests am I to serve if I am in this particular 
matter anxious not to serve the interests of this country? It is not a 
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matter of trade negotiations, it is not a matter of commercial rigiits, nor 
even of financial safeguards, that in a matter which to inn seems extremely 
simple, 1 should be supposed to go out of my way to act in a manner 
different to the way that commends itself to most of you provided you also 
are prepared to act in a way responsible to yourscll and to me‘/ I want 
reciprocity, not only between our Medical Council and the General Medical 
Council, but between you and me too. If you are prepared to endorse this 
agreement, 1 op my part am prepared to endorse it. 

Now, Sir, the first point' is, what about the licentiates? I will go direct 
to it, because unfortunately that is the point which is uppermost in the 
minds of all of us. When we talk of the constitution, the nomination, and 
other things, V the question of licentiates tinges all our considerations. 1 a 
tiie matter of licentiates, i claim that i, in all probability, more than any 
other Member of this House, have deep regard for the licentiates. (Cheers.) 

What is my claim based on? hirst and foremost, 1 couift a large 
number of friends amongst the licentiates, and particularly four or five 
of them who have been my friends for the last 30 or 35 years. I have the 
highest respect for them, and in many cases 1 have placed myself under 
their treatment in prcfjerence to being treated by, medical graduates, 
whether of an Indian or foreign University. You will, Sir, realise the 
difficulty of my position, when I have such a high opinion of several 
members of tha,t distinguished order, is it easy for me to do anything 
which even indirectly may cast a reflection on that body of which they 
arc distinguished members? (Cheers.) In the second place, as Minister 
for five years I had the good fortune of working with a largo number of 
licentiates, perhaps seven or eight times larger than the medical graduates 
in my province. I found amongst tliern men of great ability, and, further, 
I had the good fortune of breaking down in the province the caste system 
from which they were suffering. A sub-assistimt surgeon was a sub- 
assistant surgeon for all time and he could not move into the higher caste 
of assistant surgeons. Well, Sir, the rules were modified to permit of a 
sub-assistant surgeon rising to be an assistant surgeon. I find that about 
the same time, perhaps a little earlier or perhaps a little later, the same 
thing was done in the Presidency of ’Madras. It may be that the same 
has been done in other provinces. T am not aware of that, but still that 
was done and done under the reforms. Tn the third place, when I became 
Revenue Member of the Punjab, medical school educat’on was one of the 
subjects for which I was responsible, medical school education not being 
a transferred subject. Therefore, Sir, I naturally took interest in that 
matter. It was there for the first time I came in touch with, or you may 
say in conflict with, the Government of India proposal as to legislation 
on the subject. I was not able to see eye to eye with the proposal which 
emanated from here in 1928 and many other Governments wore in the 
same position, with the result that the proposals of 1928 wore thrown 
out. A distinguished member of the Independent Party yesterday laid 
stress on the allegation that there have been three sets of proposals re- 
sulting in a Bill of 1929, a Bill in 1931 and a Bill in 1932, and he urged 
that the Bills have continued to deteriorate. On a comparison of these 
Bills, it will be found that this is not correct. All of us have our own 
points of view, but the first Bill had in it a provision that about 12 or 13 
members will be nominated by the Governor General-in-Council. I da 
not know in what way it can be said that it is an improvement on tho later 
provision that Local Governments will nominate their representatives. 
When you find in a Bill which deals with medical education for which the 
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Provinces are entirely responsible financially as well as administratively 
the curriculum of wlrich is under the control of the Universities whicl 
again are under the Provinces, can it be said that any measure designee 
to control that education, to impose a superior control over that contro 
should be such as to make provision for the representation of an indepen 
dent profession on it? There is the medical education for which the 
Province is responsible, financially and administratively. There is the 
local University controlling that education. This province wants to worl 
with a sister province on co-operative lines, to arrange for a board oi 
control which will co-ordinate their education, thc'ir efiiciency, their instruc- 
tion and their examinations. 

] 

[At this stage Mr. Deputy President (Mr. E. K. Shanmukham Chetty' 
• resumed the Chair.] 

Won’t these provinces insist upon having representation on it? Would 
you devise a method in which they are altogether ignored? That is the 
reason why in the constitution there is a provision to which such strong 
objection has been taJten by the last two or three speakers, saying that 
it is all nomination, what does it mean? Ai‘e not we going forward? 
Are we to go backward? We should have election. Yes, have it by 
Local Governments by all means. They are the units concerned. That 
is practically nomination. You are not going to have representatives of 
the people on it. This Council is not an institution like the Lcgislarture 
to cater for the public at large in the sense in which legislative bodies 
are or local bodies are. Here is a very particular rxiatter, a system of 
medical education under tlie control of the Provinces and the Medical 
Faculties and you cannot possibly make them agree to an institution placed 
above them without giving them represcniation on it. However, I am 
perhaps digressing. 1 was really talking about the licentiates. 1 was 
saying that licentiates have been all along, so far as I am concerned, 
those in whom T have been interested in a way as to do all I could for 
them and they have done very good work, but what do the licentiates 
want? That, I am afraid, they themselves do not know. That is the 
trouble. There arc several schools of thought amongst us. One school 
of thought holds the view that has been expressed by some members in 
this House and their vfiow has a great deal of merit in it, one uniform 
standard of medical qualifications in this case as is the case in England 
for instance. I am free to admit that there is a great deal of force in that 
contention. If you agree to that, the claim of licentiates for improvement 
of their education cannot bo denied or challenged. The schools must be 
raised to the st/»atus of colleges or done away with. Either mend them 
or end them. There is no half w^ny house between them. That is really 
what the bold spirits amongst the licentiates want and say. Those who 
are not- ns bold as this class say: “We do not know what will happen 
in future, but for the present improve our training, just add one more 
year, the fifth year to our instruction and wo will be satisfied. With duo 
deference to them, I do not believe that their sole desire is to have 
one more year added to their instruction without any compensation beins: 
sjiven in return for the additional year of instruction given and in this 
lot of printed papers there is a good deal of material to the effect that this 
one year does not end the trouble. At once the question arises of initial 
general qualification before you start upon a study of a scientific course 
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like medicine. la the matriculate the right person to start upon trhat 
course? Many are already shaking their heads with Dr. Ziauddiu Ahmad 
and say “No”. He must possess better quahfications than that. He must 
have more scientific education before he begins to grapple with scientific 
instruction in medicine. If you add the two years course to it, you get 
the medical graduate. Therefore, the position resolves itself into this. 
Does this House consider that there should be but one uniform mediciJ 
qualification for India, or docs it think that the peculiar financial and 
economic conditions of the* country necessitate, unsatisfactory though it 
may be, the position that there should be more standards than one? I 
shall not say whether there should be two or three. Well, on this point, 
1 do not know whether Honourable Members have had time to do any 
research or whether the Licentiates’ Association have supplied them with 
any material? But I manage to have plenty of leisure and one does not 
give up one’s studious habits oven in these days of political turmoil and 
i found time for going through a good deal of literature on the subject. 

Sir Oowasji Jehangir: We have all been supplied with it. 

The Honourable Khan Bahadur Mian Sir FazM-Husain: That does not 
mean that we all have read it! (Laughter.) 

Dr. Ziauddin Ahmad: A good many of us have read it. 

The Honourable Khan Bahadur Mian Sir Fazl-LHusain : Well, 1 must 
say that Major Naidu’s puesidential address delivered at the 9th Session 
of the All-India Medical Conference last December showed that he had 
made a ge-nuine effort to think constructively for his country. He did 
not indulge in the usual platitudes of what science has done, what sort 
of laboratory you ought to have, aud all sorts of expensive instruments 
and expensive laboratories, but he set himself tiie task of answering the 
question, “have we got adequate provision for the supply of medical aid 
to the rural areas or not?” And he, agreeing with Sir Nil llatan Sircar, 
came to the conclusion that we have not. lie said that, according to 
Sir Nil liatan Sircar, we ought to iiave 150,000 men more than we have 
in order to meefc the requirements of the country. He thought that was 
an under-estimate and that we ought to have 200,000. Then he proceeds 
to say that we must liave a third class of medical piactitioners whom the 
country can afford. His idea was to have a man who is fairly well up 
in literacy and that he should have two or three years* training with 
individual practitioners and that then he should be examined and then 
sent out to the villages to work there. Well, some ]>eople may agree 
with him, others may disagree with him, but there is that idea that the 
most essential need of the country is the supply of medical relief for rural 
areas. Secondly, he recognised that medical graduates were not likely 
to do that duty. I have put it very crudely, when I have said that they 
were not likely to do that duty. What T really meant was that financially 
and economically it was not possible to conceive a scheme in which tlie 
medical graduates can be used to meet this demand. Why? Sir, the 
rural areas cannot afford it and the State cannot afford it, — and the 
medical graduate 's not a philanthropist, he cannot afford to be,-— like you 
and me he has to earn his living. Major Naidu was, Sir, presiding over 
a Medical Conference in which the licentiates preponderated, may be, to 
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the extent, as some Honourable Members were saying, of 30 to 1 or some- 
thing like that. And he said, dealing with the question that the licentiates 
want to improve their position, that that is excellent, but what does it 
lead to/ What are you after? He said at the Conference of the All- 
India Medical Licentiates Association recently held in Madras: 

**The Chairman of the Keception Committee, a valued member of our Association 
and a veteran fighter, asked for the following reforms on behalf of the Licentiates : 

(1) The licentiates to be permitted to qualify themselves for the M.B.B.S., on 
such terms as the University may stipulate and lay down; 

(2) that the course of training be raised from four to five years; 

(3) that the standard of qualifications be levelled up by moans of a minimum uniform 
standard of medical education being maintained throughout the length and breadth of 
India so that the licentiates may be eligible for recognition by the Lfeneral Medical 
Council of Great Britain for post-graduate study; 

(4) that the licentiates be eligible for recruitment to Government service on such 
terms as the University graduates.*’ 


My Honourable friend sitting opposite, the Deputy Leader of the 
Independent Party, said that those were objects with which one cannot 
but sympathise. Well, Sir, is it right to sympathise with those objects 
when you know perfectly well that no Province in India can afford to 
satisfy them? Can you pay all the licentiates that you employ in the 
Bombay Presidency the same pay that you give to your medical graduates? 
If you cannot, is it right to encourage them in the belief that the time 
is not far off when you can hope to raise them to the same status as the 
graduates and that it will be the duty of the State to pay them in the 
same way? If you cannot do it, is it any use to play with this problem? 
Therefore, Sir, there are but two courses — either you say that you shall 
not supply medical relief to the vast rural parts of India and limit yourself 
within the limits of the most favoured of urban areas and have all your 
education of one standard and that the University standard. Within the 
means that your revenues allow you, ])romote that education. But you 
cannot go any further and leave the rest. Sir, — to whom? To fate? Is 
that the policy that this House advocates? That is not the policy that 
the Provinical Governments have accepted. In another medical journal, 
Sir, 

Sir Oowasji Jehangir: May I ask a question? Does my Honourable 
friend mean to contend that Sir Nil Eatan Sircar supports this Bill? 

The Honourable Khan Bahadur Mian Sir Fazl-i-Husain : I thought 
I was dealing with the problem whether licentiates should be included in 
the Bill or not. I have told him that the views of the licentiates them- 
selves are, as I understand them, not yet formulated; some of them have 
one view, some of them have another and, if the House waits for a few 
minutes, it would appear that some of therri have still another view. I 
have told my Honourable friend what is the view of Major Naidu who 
presided at the last Conference. I shall presently be able to tell him 
what the view of Sir Nil Eatan Sircar is. The trouble really arises in this 
way. The haid-worked Members of the Legislative Assembly, getting 
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this mass of literature from the Medical Associations, naturally feel that 
this is the view of the Association. Undoubtedly it is the view of the 
Association. What is the Association? The Association consists of, say, 
100 members, 70 per cent, of whom, perhaps 80 per cent., are licentiates. 
As the Honourable Members perhaps know, I sympathised with the 
deputation of the Association (with which I had the pleasure of having 
a talk) in this domestic trouble of theirs. Medical graduates are in an 
extraordinarily difficult position. If they tell their fellow brothers: “My 
dear fellows, we are graduates and you are licentiates. Is college education 
the same as school education? Is an overseer the same as an engineer? 
What are you talking about? You must be sensible “. Then those 80 
people get excited. And you know when people are excited, they are not 
quite safe. The result is that they say; “All right, anything for peace 
sake I trust that will not be the attitude of the present Assembly 
or the future Assembly. iSb, really they are in a great fix, but do not 
put them in a greater fix. Let us shoulder our responsibility boldly. 

Let me now proceed, Sir, with the point I was developing. The real 
position is that the views of the graduates on the point are that they do 
not want the licentiates to come on to this register. If you do not believe 
me, I can give you the references. The Punjab Medical Council, in its 
letter dated the 6th November, 1931, says that the feeling amongst the 
graduates is pretty strong. On page 45, you will find that the Burma 
Medical Association also says something of the same sort. They say; 

'*This Council is of opinion that recognition to qualifications in medicine granted 
by medical schools cannot be accorded at present. Sd. /Registrar, Burma Medical 
Council.** 

The opinion of the Faculty of Medicine of Bombay (page 60) is: 

“For the present such licentiates should not bo brought within the purview of the 
Council.** 

Are the Honourable Members really serious in thinking that on the 
question of the qualifications 


Mr. Lalchand Navalrai (Sind : Non-Muhammadan Urban) ; May I 
know, «Sir, if that Faculty is an official body? 

The Honourable Ehan Bahadur Mian Sir Fazl-i-Husain; It is no more 
official, Sir, than this Assembly or the coming one. Do not be under 
any delusion. 

Sir Oowasji Jehangir: If the Honoiurable Member wants referencee, 
I have numbers of them signed by London M. D.’s from Bombay, and all 
parts of India. They say that licentiates should be on the register. 

The Honourable Khan Bahadur Mian Sir Fazl-i-Husain: Perhaps the 
Honourable Member is not unacquainted with Sir Nassarwanji Choksi who 
comes from the same place as the Honourable Member does. 

Sir OowaeJ! Jehangir: If I may say so, he is the only one who supports 
this Bill. 
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The Honourable Klian Bahadur Mian Sir Fazl-i-Huaain: Again, Sir, 
1 1 want to keep aw'ay from the point of supporting the Bill or opposing 
it, because a perfect Bill has never yet been produced, and most people 
have got objections to urge against something or other, .fe'ome may object 
to the Bill, because of the olTicial President : others may object to it, 
because ol the nomination of JaOcuI Governments, and still others, because 
of the various other points. 'J'horcforc, to say that they are all opposed 
to it does not really matter very miieli with reference to the question that 
we are discussing. Is it really an issue between me and my friends 
:;itting opposite that as regards the licentiates and the graduates in the 
matter of initial quallHcations, in the tnatter of professional qualifications, 
in the matter of service which is open to them, and in the matter oi 
their emoluments, there is the slightest doubt on the subject? If there 
is, then 1 do not see that there is much chance of onr agreement on the 
subject. If, on the other hand, we re.ilise -<lofinitoly that the product of 
medical schools, who can get from Es. 00 a month to perhaps Es. 150 
a month, is not the same article as the medical graduate who starts on 
Es. 225 a month and can rise up to Es. 450 and more 


Sir Gowasji Jebangir: That is admitted. 

% 

The Honourable Khan Bahadur Mian Sir Fazl-i-Husain : Further, my 
second proposition is that knowing the revenues of Provinces, knowing the 
desire of the Honourable Members opposite as well as my own desire to 
lighten the burden of the tax-payer, who is at present groaning under the 
heavy burden of taxation, do the Honourable Members propose to impose 
fresh medical tax so as to raise the standard of education of medical 
schools to medical colleges? Or, afterwards, do they want the remunera- 
tion of licentiates to be raised to that of the degree holders? 

Mr. B. Sitaramaraju (Ganjam cum Vi^agapatam: Non-Muhammadan 
Bural) : Are you aware that in Madras in the rural scheme the medical 
graduates are paid only about Es. 60? 

The Honourable Khan Bahadur Mian Sir Fazl-i-Husain: With reference 
to the Honourable Mr. Eaju s interjection, I was not aware of the fact 
that in Madras the scale of remuneration was somewhat lower than what 
prevails in other Provinces and that is the secret of the domination of 
Madras at the Centro as well as in other Provinces. But that surely does 
not mean that it is intended that Madras should supply the rest of India 
with medical men. No, S’ir, T am perhaps misunderstood. I certainly 
do not mean that the M»adras practitioners would not be welcomed. They 
will be welcomed everywhere. What I mean is that even so the Madras 
Government is not yet able to reduce the scale of Provincial Medical 
Services in the light of what the Honourable Member has said. 

Sir Ck>wasji Jehangir: May T interrupt the Honourable Member? The 
point is not whether the licentiates* education should be so improved as 
to make it equal to that of the graduates, but whether there should or 
should not be a register and a central body even to maintain the standard 
of education amongst the licentiates and make it equal throughout India 
, and put them on a common register throughout India. 
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The Honourable Khan Bahadur Mian Sir Fazl-i-Hueain: That is quite 
a different story. If once we are agreed that for India one unilohn 
standard of medical qualifications is not practicable, then we go on to the 
second stage. Since one uniform standard is impracticable, let us now 
put our heads together and see what can ‘be done when for India two 
standards of medical education are inevitable. 

Now, Sir, I proceed on to that part of the case which tries to deal 
with the situation of what, should be done when there arc two standards 
o£ medical education and what is the right course to adopt. For the 
sake of economy of time and brevity of expression, I might say that the 
two standards are the school standard and the University standard. 
Here, Sir, with your permission, I will take up the question how is it that 
the present Bill has come to be what it is? Various Members have 
given various reasons for it; some have said that it is entirely due to the 
General Medical CU)uncil hustling us or hurrying us or dictating to us. 
Otherg have said that we want to conceal that fact and, therefore, pretend 
that it is to standardise University education or to co-ordinate the efforts 
of various Universities in that direction. As was said by my friend, 
Mr. Bajpai, the truth lies between these two extreme views. There is 
no denying the fact that the question became acute on account of the 
insistence of the General Medical Council, insistence on being supplied 
\)i'ith evidence that the standard of medical instruction in our Universities 
was not deteriorating. They' said, they have to discharge a statutory 
obligation to the effect that those uho are on their register get thorough 
instruction and examination which is not below a certain standard. They 
said: “We do not want to interfere with your affairs, only give us the 
evidence.’* Now, Sir, how can you give evidence? First, knowing your- 
self what your standard is. Now, Sir, the Honourable Member for 
Education in the Government of India, my predecessor, had no means 
of knowing what the minimum standard of medical instruction in colleges 
was, because after the reforms each Province looked after its medical 
education itself and no reports were furnished to the Government of 
India whether c)no particular University was stiffening or relaxing its 
control over examinations, and so on. There was no means of judging; 
and naturally inspection was resorted to. That went on for two or three 
years. The Government of India and the General Medical Council fell 
out on the question of personnel of the commission. A deadlock resulted 
and the idea of the General Medical Council was considered to be a 
solution of that matter. I do not think Honourable Members opposite 
have any better suggestion to make. If there are eight or nine Univer- 
sities and if each one of them is within its own Province autonomous 
and they are each anxious to know what is happening in the other 
Universities, the (dieapest way of their knowing is thfit there should be 
u common organisation for these nine Universities which would report 
to them, comparatively -speaking, what is going on in each University. 
And it was but natural that the Government of India should offer its 
good offices to the Provinces to bring about that co-ordination. There- 
fore, Sir, when it is claimed that the Government of India desired to 
afforf this necessary co-ordination, there is nothing wrong at all about 
it and it is not a claim which is untrue or false. On the other hand, 
when it is said that the General Medical Council pus^ied us into it, that 
is not altogether inaccurate though it is not quite correctly put. There- 
fore, Sir, when it is said that I was hustled and so on. my friondg are 
^ery well fiware that being hustled is not one of m.y peculiar weaknesses. 
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1 feel a little bit hurt when one friend after another says that I am rushed " 
and hustled, and so on. I should like to see my friends hustling me or 
rushing me. 1 am not hustled and I am not rushed, but 1 am absolutely 
at their service in meeting them on every reasonable point. When the 
General Medical Council said that an Indian Medical Council was the 
solution, they looked at it from their point of view, and I looked at it 
from my point of view and I welcomed the idea. As a matter of fact, 
when I say “1”, it means my predecessor, because I had not come into 
ofiBcc then. Then, when the idea was mooted, naturally difficulties arose 
resulting eventually in the present Bill. So, in the present Bill, when 
it was circulated, the preamble was a vague one, which said medical 
qualifications, and so on, without mentioning whether it was the higher 
qualification or the lower or it was intended to apply to all. When that 
Bill was circulated, it very naturally, I now find, gave occasion for 
misunderstanding and misinterpretation. That wa® a very very unfortunate 
preamble and I sincerely regret that we were responsible for it. But 
then most people are wise after the mistake is committed and we are no 
exception to it. You will find on page 5 of this paper-book that we want 
to establish : 

"A Medical Council in India and io provide for the maintenance of a register of 
qualified practitioners of modern scientific medicine in order to establish a uniform 
minimum standard of qualifications,** etc. 

Very naturally the licentiates said: * ‘We have been up till now treated 

5 by Government as qualified medical men. Here is this preamble 

which sayg< that on this register medically qualified men come 
and these fellows do not want to let us in. This is sheer jobbery.*' I. 
entirely agree that their criticism was very w^ell founded indeed and that 
criticism was made by the licentiates and by a number of other people. 
In fact amongst those, who pointed this out, w^as Dr. Anderson. 

You will find it at page 22, Burma pointed this out at page 43, and 
United Provinces Government did it at page 54, and you will find the 
President of the Licentiates* Association at page 136 telling the same thing 
and a number of other people; but I want the Honourable Members to 
bear this particularly in mind. May I ask them whether they have had 
access to another interes^ting piece of literature on the subject: “The 
Proposed All-India Medical Council and All About It*’. It is a very useful 
publication, it contains the history of this problem, contains opinions and 
very useful comments, and the Secretary has tried to be extremely fair 
ana has added a foreword to this publication. 

Mr. Deputy President (Mr. E. K. Shanmukham Chetty) : Order, order. 
The Chair would like to know from the Honourable Member if he proposes 
to take a longer time. 

The Honourable Khan Bahadur Mian Sir Fazl-i-Husain: I will take 
some more time. But may I, with your permission, Sir, read this before 
you adjourn the House. In the foreword, this authoritative communica- 
tion from the Association says, after the first two paragraphs dealing with 
the importance of licentiates and their claims: 

* There could be some reconciliation in the Association if the proposed council was 

termed the council of medical graduates of an All-Tndia Medical Council.” 
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It was, Sir, this suggestion of the Licentiates* Association themselves 
which made us alter the preamble of the Bill in order to make it accord 
with what is the Bill intended to achieve and what is the substance of 
the Bill. This is, Sir, to meet the charge which was levelled against us 
by the Honourable Mr. Raju and we are grateful to the other Member 
of the Independent Party, the Honourable Mr. Mudaliar, for defending us 
that to alter the Bill after circulation is to show responsiveness to public 
opinion and not to commit a heinous offence. 

Mf. Deputy President (Mr. E. K. Shanmukham Chetty): Does the 
Honourable Member like to resume his speech on the next day? 

The Honourable Khan Bahadur Mian Sir Fazl-i-Husain: Yes, Sir, I 
will continue. 

The Assembly then adjourned till Eleven of the Clock on Wednesday, 
the 16th February, 1933. 





OQmjQENDVM. 


:&» the Legislative Assembly Debates. Vol. I 
^ February, 1983, page 128,’ 
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LEGISLATIVE ASSEMBLY. 

Wednesday t 15th February, 1933. 


The Assembly met in the Assembly Chamber of the Council House 
•at Eleven of the Clock, Mr. Deputy President (Mr. B. K. Shamnukham 
Chetty) in the Chair. 


PANEL OF CHAIEMEN. 

Mr. Deputy President (Mr. B. K. Shanmukham Chetty) : I have to 
inform the House that under Buie 3(1) of the Indian Legislative Buies the 
Honourable the President of the Legislative Assembly has been pleased 
to nominate Sir Hari Singh Gour, Sir Abdur Bahim, Sir Leslie Hudson 
and Mr. Muhammad Yamin Khan on the Panel of Chairmen for the current 
Session. 


COMMITTEE ON PETITIONS. 

Mr. Deputy President (Mr. B. K. Shanmukham Chertty) : I have to 
announce that under Standing Order 80(1) of the Legislative Assembly 
Standing Orders the following Honourable Members will form the Com- 
mittee on Petitions : 

Sir Leslie Hudson. 

Sir Abdul la- al-Mdmiin Suhrawardy. 

Mr. B. Sitaramaraju. 

Mr. C, S. Ranga Iyer. 


RESOLUTION RE GRANT OF WAR PENSIONS TO INDIAN 

SOLDIERS. 

Mr. Muhammad Azhar Ali (Lucknow and Fyzabad Divisions: Muham- 
madan Rural): Sir, the Resolution that has been • balloted in my name 
reads thus: 

“That this Assembly recommends to the Governor General in Council to appoint a 
Committee of this House consisting of four elected Members under the Chairmanship 
of the Army Secretary to enquire into : 

(t) the discontent among discharged and disabled soldiers and The widows and 
dependants of those who gave their lives in the Great War on account of 
non-grants and inadequate grants of pensions and other military awards; 
and 

(»t) the question of the forfeiture of pensions of many such persons on the 
recommendations of Local Governments on the ground of sympathy to and 
participation in political activities in spite of the fact that 3t the time 
of earning these pensions the Regulations prohibited such forfeiture; 

and to make recommendations to remove the aforesaid grievances.’* 
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This matter has been engrossing the attention of the public for a very 
very long time, ever since the war ended in 1919 : we have been receiving 
soldiers after soldiers, battalions after battalions returned from the fronts 
where the sons of India fought side by side with the sons of Europe. 
Notwithstanding, it is a matter of great surprise that men in the army 
have been treated in the moat shabby way that has been ever meted out 
to the armies in any part of the world. Agreements have been broken, 
contracts have been flouted; public opinion has been disregarded. As 
we find now, this is the condition of the poor, old and disabled soldiers of 
this country. (An Ronoxirahle Member: “Shame.'*) What can any 
Government expect in future, especially the British Government? God 
forbid that the time should ever come for another Great War. But, if 
such a time comes, how can India come to the rescue of the European 
countries or the mighty British Empire? 

If I were to give the facts and figures, it will take up most of the 
time of this House and, therefore, I do not like to go very much into the 
details, but, as far as it is possible for me, I shall lay before this House 
the number of the people who have been discharged, who have been dis- 
abled and who are still roaming about the country without any relief from 
the Government. I know that there arc Soltlicrs’ Boards in every district ; 
but, to our great surprise, those Boards have sometimes not only failed, 
but I know that there was a very serious case in my own province where 
some criminal cases were started on accbimt of embezzlement of the 
pensions of these disabled soldiers. I find that out of the four lakhs of 
people who wore disabled only about a lakh and a half are given relief by 
Tihe Government. The wives and children of these disabled soldiers will 
not bless the Government, but will curse every one who has had a hand in 
the recruitment of these disabled soldiers. 

I have here a publication entitled “India*s Contribution to the Great 
War”. In this I find that the Indian ranks, sent overseas to serve in the 
war theatre, were 1,096,019, out of which on the 31st December 1929, the 
total death casualties are shown by the Government as 53,365, and the 
total w’Oiindcd casualties as 62,502. Now, comparing these vario\is figures 
of casualti es given in the “Official History of the War”, you will find the 
total under heads — ^killed, missing, prisoners of war, died of wounds, 
diseased or injury, — if these are taken as one; and the total w^ounded, 
sick or injured less died of wounds, disease or injury — ^if they are taken 
according to the “Official History of the War”, to be 7-69. Then, by 
applying the rule of three and using the above ratio, the total of wounded, 
sick or injured, less died of wound, disease or injury, comes to about four 
lakhs, whereas, in the Government statistics, as I have just mentioned, 
we find that these arc only about 53,365. Why this disparity? Is it not 
fair and honest that this figure should be corrected, that this ratio should 
no^. be tab on as an incorrect one, that the honour of the British Govern- 
ment onghi to be kept up, that the inquiry should be made sufficiently 
honestly tf> give these people the relief which they are seeking from post to 
pillar. 

I have been informed and I have it on authority that people 
have boon trying and soldiers have been going from one place to 
another, b\it every door is closed to them ; the Courts are closed 
to them; there are regulations to the effect that no suit 
against Government can be brought in the Civil Courts; although I know 
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that at present there is a suit pending before the High Court, and the 
first or primary plea in that suit is that the High. Court has no jurisdiction 
to decide these suits. They are thus driven from post to pillar and when 
they go to the Civil Courts, they are debarred by the regulations and 
enactments which are always changing. Is this the relief that the Gov- 
ernment have given to these people who have laid their lives and for whom 
Government are always raising monuments everywhere in this country? 
We find a great many monuments erected to the memory of the old and 
disabled soldiers, but they are of no avail in the face of these facts. If I 
were to rciad here the extracts from all the questions that wore put in 
this very House, it will be a very detailed list, but I will give a few. In 
the statement laid on the table on the 15th September, 1932, the Gov- 
ernment say that the war pensions are chargeable to the British Exchequer 
and that the Government of India ought to have claimed a disablement 
pension for 438,596 casualties from the “War Office** or the British 
Exchequer, but it was not done. They say that the British Exchequer is 
liable to pay all these pensions and not the India Office. Sir, my conten- 
tion is, why did not the Army Department claim this from the British 
Exchequer on the termination of the war, or even after the war was over, 
up till now? 

Mr. Gaya Prasad Singh (Muzaffarpur CAim Champaran : Non.Muham- 
madan) : Blood is thicker than water. 

Mr. Mu h a mm ad Azhar All: My friend says that blood is thicker than 
water, but the finances of the British Exchequer are not such that they 
cannot support these disabled soldiers. 

Sir, the question of limitation has also been raised by the Army Depart- 
ment, and the}^ say that these claims of the disabled soldiers and their 
widows are barred by limitation. Is this not a matter of conscience? Is 
this a matt3r of rules? Is this a matter of law, that you ask the people 
to lay down their lives for their country and in the defence of the Empire 
and then come forw^ard and take shelter behind the pica of limitation? 
Sir, in reply to question No.- 1544 of the 5th Deceniber, 1932, the Govern- 
ment admitted that there were no rules, that after a certain period the 
claims were barred. This is the position that I want to lay before this 
House so far as the disabled soldiers are concerned. 

On the 12th February, 1932. by starred question No. 274, Sardar Sant 
Singh wanted to know whether it was not a fact that in many cases 
Medical Boards held on Indian ranks certified that the disability contracted 
on active service during the Great War was not attributable to field, 
foreign or ordinary military service, and whether about three lakhs of 
sepoys and their families remained without pensions. Government’s 
answer to this was very unsatisfactory. The Army T)ey)artmcnt 
did not give a proper reply. In the “Ministry of Pensions 
Medical Ih'vicw*’ as giv(*u in the “Official History of the War” (on page 
315), death casualties (on all fronts) on the date of Armistic.i*, 11th Novem- 
ber, 1918, that is during 51 months of fighting amongst British troops 
excluding Dominion troops, were 7,50,000, out of a total of 6,000,000 who 
served, that is 12^ per cent, of the total. Against this, amongst the Indian 
ranks on the 31st December, 1919, that is during 65 months from the com- 
mencement of the war, death casualties, including missing and prisoners 
of war, are. shown as 53,365, that is, less than 5 per eent. of the total who 
served in war theatres. It is not unreasonable to think that the propor- 
tion of death casualties amongst Indian ranks was by no means less than 
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the proportion amongst British ranks. Sir, in this connection I would 
like to read before the House a few appreciative remarks made by the 
late Lord Curzon. This is what he said: 

“Without any hesitation, India sent her troops to light Germany with whom she had 
no quarrel. Indians were not fighting for their o'wti country or people, they were not 
engaged in a quarrel of their own making. The climate was entirely different to 
what they were accustomed to; they had to face severe northern winter. They had 
never before suffered shell fire, had no experience of high explosives, had never 
seen warfare in the air, were ignorant of northern trench fighting and were exposed 
to all the latest and most scientific developments of the art of destruction. They were 
confronted with the most powerful and pitiless military machines the world had eyei; 
seen. They were rushed to the battle field immediately, while the Canadian troops and 
British Territorials were despatched to the scene of action only after further training^ 
of several months**. 

Now, Sir, after these appreciative remarks, does it lie in the mouth of 
any one to say that these Indian soldiers lagged behind any one in the 
world in the theatre of war? Assuming, however, that the death and 
othei casualties amongst the Indian ranks go by the same proportion as 
amongst the British ranks as given in the “Ministry of Pensions Medical 
Eeview”, the Indian death casualties come to about ten lakhs. Now, if 
we take a proportion of these percentages, it comes to 308,595. This is 
the figure which I place before the House, namely, that 803,595 soldiers 
have been left unprovided for, whose widows are unprovided and whose 
children are going abegging from street to street. This is the 
condition of our disabled soldiers in this country. Of course, 
it is very difficult for me to relate before this House all the grievances 
which our soldiers have, but, Sir, I would merely conclude by reading an 
extract from His Majesty’s Message read out by Lord Hardinge to the 
Imperial Legislative Council on the 8th September, 1914: 

“Paramount regard for treaty faith and pledged words of Rulers and Peoples ii^ 
the common heritage of England and India**. 

Then, again, His Excellency Lord Hardinge in the course of his speech 
after reading the King 's Message observed as follows : 

“War is a terrible and horrible thing, but there is a thing worse than war, and 
that is National Dishonour and Failure of a Nation to keep its engagements** 

Sir^ these are very pregnant words. .Warning has been given by Lord 
Hardinge that the consequence in future may be very serious, and if 
National Dishonour and National Failure have any meaning, then we ought 
to respect cur words, we ought to respect our contracts and our agree- 
ments. The object of my Besolution is only to ask the Government to 
keep their honour and their words. With these words, Sir, I move my 
Resolution . 

Mr. Deputy President (Mr. R. K. Shanmukham Chetty) : Resolution 
moved : 

“That this Assembly recommends to the Governor General in Council to appoint a 
Committee of this House consisting of four elected Members under the Chairmanship 
of the Army Secretary to enquire into : 

(i) the discontent among discharged and disabled soldiers and the widows and 
dependants of those who gave their lives in the Great War on account of 
non-grants and inadequate grants of pensions and other military awards; 
and 

(tf) the question of the forfeiture of pensions of many such persons on the 
recommendations of Local Governments on the ground of sympathy to and 
' participation in political activities in spite of the fact that at the time of 

earning these pensions the Regulations prohibited such forfeiture; 
and to make recommendations to remove the aforesaid grievances.** 
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Mt. Gaya Prasad Singh: Sir, I have great pleasure in supporting this 
Resolution. My Honourable friend, Mr. Azhar Ali, has placed the facts 
SO clearly and so succinctly before the House that I do not think a long 
speech of mine is needed to commend this Resolution to the House. Sir, 
let us recall for a moment the dark days when the Great War was on, 
and when England was engaged in a death grip with Germany. At that 
time, Sir, the thin khaki line, which was wavering in the field of Flanders, 
was 'Strengthened materially by the timely advent of Indian soldiers from 
this country thus saving a situation that was growing worse and worse 
every day. 

Sir, in the words of one of the ex-Vicero;/s of India, Lord HardingOr 
India was “bled white*’ to save a situation of utmost peril to Europe. 
Indians at that time were recruited in large numbers; they were rushed 
to the battle fields of Europe and other continents; and at great personal 
risk and 'sacrifice helped England and brought back the honour and glory of 
the British Empire. What happened after that? The claim of many of 
those people to legitimate war pensions was trampled under foot, and the 
Auny Department have turned a deaf ear to the entreaties of these 
soldiers who were disabled in the Great War. Over 11 lakhs of Indian 
soldiers wore engaged in the Great W'ar, and the claim of many of them, 
or of their dependants, who were killed or wounded, ar.e still unrecognised. 

It has been admitted by the Government in their statement laid on 
the table on the 16th September, 1932, that the war pensions are charge- 
able to the British Exchequer. Now, T should like to akk my Honourable 
friend, the Army Secretary, as to what steps they have taJcen in giving 
pensiona to those who have not yet received their dues. When my 
Honourable friend, Mr. Azhar Ali, was making his speech and asked why 
the Army Department had done nothing, in the matter, I ventured to 
interject a remark to the effect that blood is thicker than water. .Have 
they got such a tender feeling in their hearts for their own countxyitien 
in England that they have turned a deaf ear to the entreaties of those 
w’ho have rendered them great service at a time of immen-se national 
calamity? In reply to a question which was put in this House on the 
9th March. 1932, the Government said that the persons invalidated from 
service overseas on account of disability not attributable to military service 
have never been eligible for disability pensions. Later on, in reply to a 
question which was put on the 5th December, 1932, Government admitted 
that the agreement with the Indian Ranks was that they would be given 
pension if discharged as unfit for further service owing to disabilities con- 
tracted on, or attributable to, field or foreign service, but that it was 
subsequently altered. I want to know one thing. These soldiers, when 
they were sent out on active service, were passed medically fit before 
leaving India for the war. They served for some time in the different field 
operations, and then were invalidated back to India and here discharged 
from hospitals as unfit for further service and their agreement was as 
stated above, that if they contracted disability on field or foreign service 
and discharged as unfit for further service, they would be given pensions. 
My contention ie that this promise has not been fulfilled in many cases. 
In answer to a question on the 29th November, 1932, Government admitted 
that Army Instruction No. 238 of 1921 provided that where the cause of 
death became manifest on field service, the presumption was that the 
death w^as attributable to field service. Thig rule, I understand, was 
subsequently altered, and under the altered rule it is at the sweet will 
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of the Medical Board to certify death, wound or injury to be attributable 
to military service. The Medical Board, which was formed to* go into 
this question, had only officers who, in the capacity of Crown servants, 
had got to follow the economic policy of the Government in England. By 
Army Order No. 363 of 1932, which was issued, friends, agents, counsels, 
and even the civil courts are debarred from taking action in the matter 
of the pensionary claim of Indian Banks, and appeals against the decisions 
f»f the Officers Commanding are not entertained and are returned to the 
individuals concerned for submission through the self-same Officers CcHn- 
raanding who have rejected tliein, and these Officers Comn.anding possess 
powers to withhold appeals; as admitted by the Government in the state- 
ment which was laid on the table on the 16th September, 1932. Sir, the 
soldiers are for the most part poor and illiterate. They do not know how 
to put in their own claims. They have, therefore, to take the help of 
an agency which renders them service as in other walks of life, for instance, 
in the matter of professional advice 

Mr. Muhammad Yamin Khan (Agra Division: Muhammadan Eural): 
Does this agency help them gratis, or does this agency charge them one 
year’s pension? 

Mr. Oaya Prasad Singh: I should like to ask my Honourable friend 
whether he does his professional work gratis, or whether he charges fees 
from his clients? 

Mr. Muhammad Yamin Khan: I am merely asking what is this agency. 

Mr. Oaya Prasad Singh: Why should not this agency charge some sort 
of fee for the work done by it as my Honourable friend charges fees, and 
sometimes heavy fees for the work done by him for his clients? I am 
very glad at the interniption of my Honourable friend. I have got at 
least two instances in which the order of refusal by the Officer Command- 
ing has been reversed at the instance of this agency whom my Honourable 
friend tries to deprecate. In the case of Havildar Bagbir Singh, the order 
passed by the Officer Commanding was this on the 19th September, 1927 : 

“It has been ascert;uned by the C. M. A., Lahore, that you were granted an 
ordinary pension by invaliding Board, and not by mustering out rules. Hence no action 
can be taken to alter your pension now. Please note for future guidance that all 
correspondence should bear your home address and not an agency’s address. Letters 
addressed from such an agency will not be accepted by this office. 

That is what he wrote. But, later on, through the help of the very 
same agency his pension was granted, and this is what the Military 
Acco\mtant General writes on the 26th March, 1928 : 

“Tn f'ont’m’-ition of fhis office memorandum dated the Slat January, 1928, Havildar 
Ragbir Singh is informed that his jjension has been re-assessed, and that he should now 
place himself in communication with the Controller of Military Pensions Aocoiints, 
Northern and Eastern Commands, Lahore, for payment of increased rate of pension.” 

This was the work done by the agency for whom my Honourable 
friend has apparently not got a high regard. 

Mr. Muhammad Yamin Khan: It was not so. I only wanted it for 
infonnation. 
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Mr. O&ya Prasftd Singh: I have given the information most willingly* 
and I am supplementing it by reference to concrete cases in which the 
efiorts of the agency have been successful. 

Mr. Muhammad Yamin Khan: Quite^right. 

Mr.. Gaya Prasad Sin^: In another case, the case of Eisaldar Amar 
Singh, the Officer Commanding recommended his pension in 1929 to be 
assessed at field service rates, but then his claim was rejected by the 
Controller of Pensions, as will be seen from his letter dated the 7th March, 
1930. Later on, this man’s pension was also granted at the field service 
rate with the help of this very agency. I am not going to trouble the 
House by referring to individual cases. I referred to two cases merely to 
refute the underlying insinuation contained in the interjection of my 
Honourable friend, which interjection did not seem to be quite as innocent 
as he now tries to make it out. 

Now, Sir, in England statutory rights for disability and family pensions 
have been recognised, as admitted by the Government in answer to 
question No. 285 of the 29th March, 1982. Pension Appedl Tribunals 
have been established, whose decisions are binding upon the British 
Government as regards entitlement and assessment, and the pensioner is 
allowed two copies of all relevant documents, one for his friend or 
solicitor, and one for himself. This shortly is the procedure which, I 
understand, is followed in England; but here it has been held to be a 
crime if a military pensioner approaches any one who can help him m 
getting his pension. This fact was admitted by the Government in answer 
to a question which was asked in March, 1932, and on the 5th December, 
1932. 

Sir, I should now like to conclude my observations by making an 
earnest appeal to my Honourable Mend, the Army Secretary. He should 
recognise that troubles are brewing even now in the Far East. War clouds 
are gathering there, and it is just possible that they might bring on serious 
political crisis, which might put the Government of India under the 
necessity of calling upon the Indians jnce more to take the field. I am 
very much afraid if the treatment which J^hey have meted out to many 
of the disabled' soldiers is to be an index of their future conduct in relation 
to the Indian soldiers, it will be very difficult for them to get many recruits 
again for active service. In that case England’s difficulty will be India’s 
opportunity. Solemn promises have been in the past treated as mere 
scraps of paper. These people have, at immense personal sacrifice, loss 
of life and limb, done yeoman’s service to the cause of the British Empire. 
It is now up to the Indian Government to take a sympathetic view of 
their cases, and to do justice to cases which deserve justice. I hope if 
my Honourable friend, the Army Secretary, gives a sympathetic reply 
to the case which has been made out on this side of the House, it would 
not be necesisary for my Honourable friend to press this motion to ei 
division. With these few words, I support the Resolution. 

Mr. S. 0. Mitra (Chittagong and Rajshahi Divisions: Non-Muham- 
madan Rural) : I conm*atulnte Mr. Azhar Ali for moving this Rf-'.olution. 
I know that several Members of this House also gave notice of the same 
or similar Resolutions. It would certainly have eomc with a good grace 
if this Resolution had been moved by those Members of the House who 
claim to represent the so-called martial races of India. I still hope that, 
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though they are Nominated Members, they will subsequently take some 
part in this debate and will help us to carry this Resolution. If I had 
to move this Resolution, I w’ould^ have jireferred to omit the second part 
at the present moment. I know, the Honourable the Mover of this Re- 
solution wants that Government should give sympathetic consideration to 
an inquiry into these matters, I take it, it is known to all, what great 
services were rendered by the Indian army in the different fields of war. 
Political memory is short, but I think the Britisli nation has not forgotten 
within the Inst ton or twelve years as to what they owe to the Indian 
soldiers. That the British nation lias accepted the liability of paying the 
pensions for the dead and disabled soldiers is also not disputed. It has 
been said often that because the money is paid out of the British Exche- 
quer, the subservient Government in India may feel hesitation in approach-* 
ing them even in very just and good cases. The difficulties of these 
disabled soldiers are many, “not to speak of the children and depeild^ts 
of the dead soldiei's. It is known that the ordinary soldier or his relations 
are generally illiterate. It was claimed during the last debate 
had strong muscles, but very little brain. It may be partially true,'^but 
if that be the ease, the Government should bo anxious to see that these 
able-bodied soldiers, who have got little brain, might find redress. 

I shall, later on, deal wdth the matter of the agency, but I can tell the 
House that there are so many rules and rogulacioris from time to time that 
it is difficult even for Army Secretaries and the Controllers of Military Pen- 
sions to interpret the rules correctly and, further, as time goes on, these rules 
are changed at the instance of some officer here or in England and these 
poor soldiers or their dependents are not likely to know the intricacies of 
these rules. In some of these cases the people were asked to apply through 
the' proper channel and, in other cases, to write to their regiment or 
battfldion. Some of these have been disbanded. These poor fellows are 
sent from pillar to post. They do not know where to go to get some redress 
and then they are asked to produce papers. In many cases there are no 
papers and even if there were, they have probably been lost, while the 
man was in hospital. On these flimsy gwunds, the whole case of pension 
has been refused. It has been suggested by Mr. Yamin Khan that these 
agencies charge something, but I think we should ‘all he gratefiil to these 
agencies for helping these poor disabled soldiers even though they charge 
a small percentage. ^ 

Hr. Muhammad Yamin Khan: Not a small percentage. 

. Mr. S, C. Mitra; My Honourable friend, Mr. Gaya Prasad Singh, has 
shown that there are specific instructions that thev must apply directly 
and, if letters come through this agency, they will not looked into. I 
think some of these cases were prejudiced because they came through this 
agency. The British Government have peculiar notions. They have 
elaborate procedure, which must be carefully followed, but when these 
poor disabled soldiers, after having failed to get some redress come through 
the agency, it is said that their cases should not be considered, because of 
representation through non-official agencies. If there is time, I shall 
refer to cases w^here it has been found {-hat oven those which were rejected 
by the Officers Commanding and the Controllers of Military Pensions 
have been accepted by the Government of India on appeal; only perhapa 
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the case having been properly represented by a special agency. When it 
is not considered against public policy for lawyers to support their clients* 
what harm is there if these poor disabled soldiers are helped to put their 
case properly and according to the Army Rules and Regulations. The cases 
of these poor people stand on high ground. There are «a number of cases 
where even after 15 or 20 years these poor soldiers, have got redress by 
somebody putting their case before the authorities in a regular and proper 
form. With regard to the particular case I have in my hand, I find that the 
man succeeded to get redress, because the case was pushed through this 
agency; and, even in this case, I find that the orders were that they 
were to take their pensions from the date of the order, as if for all these 
10 or 16 years, during which they could not get any proper justice, they 
should be denied the arrears of their pensions I 

So far as regards this particular Resolution, we who come from the South- 
er from the Eastern part of India, from Bengal and elscw’here, arc in the 
potion of judges who are not parties, because we ourselves have no axe 
to^ind; w’e have no disabled soldiers, not beoauac wo were unwilling tO' 
helpithe^' British Government at the time of their distress, but because 
th^ Government did not see their way to enlist soldiers from amongst 
ourselves. So, as impartial judges, we have tried to go through many 
of these individual cases. I think I might road some of these petitions 
giving harrowing tales of these poor people, — how they have suffered and 
how, on the most flimsy grounds, their petitions have been rejected. 

I shall read an account of the case of unc, by name Karim Buksh : 

‘‘Service 15 years. Discharged as medically unfit. Cataradt. May be further 
development of eyo disease on account of which he was invalided. Pension disallowed, 
because, in the opinion of the Medical Board, cataract is not fittributable to military 
•ervice.’* 

I have seen his petition. The poor man says that at Aden, due to thb* 
effects of the flash of a gun, his eye-sight was seriously affected and He was 
invalided by the Medical Board. I find that the Captain of the Command- 
ing Dep6t wrote: “No record available. Claim rejected.*' 

Sir, it is not for sepoys to preserve. the records. This man produced 
oral evidence, which was not accepted, from ’ an Indian officer holding 
the Viceroy’s Commission. He was present, and he says that during the 
war he was standing somewhere and due to ihe flash of a gun his eyes were 
affected at first and subsequently the trouble developed into a cataract. 
Now, he is totally blind. The first irregularity is, “why cannot he pro- 
duce all the papers?” Then, the next question is the general ground 
which weighs so much with these officers, that it is not attributable to 
war. This poor man can only produce evidence, evidence even from men 
belonging to the Viceroy’s Commission, to show that it happened in 
that particular way at the time of the war. It is not that he lost his 
eyes at that very moment. If this is to he constructed in that narrow 
way, that this man did not lose his eye-sight though a gun shot, but due 
to the effects of a flash from a gun during the war, and, on that flimsy 
ground, the whole case for a man who served Government for 15 years has 
been thrown out, it is very sad and regrettable. 

Here is a case of another man. This man’s claim at first failed and 
yet his pension is granted to him from the date of December, 1931, whereas 
the man was discliarged in 1916. He had for all these 15 years to fight 
his case and all the Officers Commanding- -very sympathetic people — and 
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even the Controller of Military Pensions- -nil rejected his claim, but, now, 
the Government of India, in their kindness, have accepted his claim. 
But it will have no retrospective effect. I should like to know why this 
poor man, if he is to be granted any pension, should not get it with re- 
trospective effect, — ^because, now at any rate, the Government accept the 
contention that it was due to the war. I shall place all these papers 
on the table of the House so that the Armv Secretary, if he likes, can go 
through the details and satisfy himself fis to how these poor people have 
suffered. There are any number of cases which T ' have gone through 
and I am grateful to that agency that they supplied me with these facts 
and figures. Sir, T do not come from a martial region, but I was so sorry, 
when I privately met some of these martial people and they told me that 
there are any number of grievances of Iheso poor disabled soldiers but that 
they had not the courage to come before the House and to get some 
redress from the Government. In this Resolution my Honourable friend 
merely wants a Committee and he says that the Army Secretary should 
be the President of that Committee and that is a verv humble prayer for 
the Government to grant so that lustice is done to the people who died 
in the field of war for the sake of their dependents or for the disabled 
soldiers who fought with their lives for the Government. 


My Honourable friend, Mr. Gaya Prasad Singh, alluded that this war 
might not be the last war, and that it is in the best interest of the 
British Government themselves to see that these people do not carry away 
the impression that the British are an ungrateful nation. Let them not 
say that in the stress of war many high hopes were raised and even Swaraj 
was proclaimed for India, but that when the i*isks of war were gone, not 
only these bigger things affecting the Indian nation are forgotten, but even 
^heer justice to these poor people, who have ever been staunch in their 
loyalty, is denied and they lose their poor pittance. The money is to be 
paid from the British Treasury, but our people here would not have a 
proper Board through whom these people can approach Government with 
their prayers supported by papers, if any. On the flimsy ground that they 
have no papers and that the petition have not been submitted through 
proper channels, their cases are barred bv this regulation or that rule 
which has been siibsequentlv changed at the instance of this officer or that. 
Sir, such flimsy considerations should not stand in the way, and we most 
earnestly hone that the Government will see their way to accept this Re- 
solution. Sir. T support this Resolution wholeheartedly 

Honorary Oaptain Rao Bahadur Ohaudhri Lai Chand (Nominated Non- 
Official) : Sir, ever since the inauguration of this Assembly, the Budget of 
no other Department has been so seve7*ely criticized ns that of the Army 
Department from year to year and I am glad at least there is a proposal 
today which accuses the Army Department of being miserlv in the matter 
of spending. I hope Honourable Members opposite will maintain the same 
attitude towards the Armv Budget when proposals for grants come before 
them in a few days' time. 

Mr. Gaya Prasad Singh; Even when there* h an extravagant Army 
Budget ! 

Honorary Oaptain Rao Bahadur Ohaudhri Lai Ohand; The Honour- 
able the Army Secretary may also bear this in mind when sending up his 
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proposals to the Finance Department. Sir, I congratulate the Honour- 
able the Mover and the Honourable Mr. Gava Prasad Singh on their 
appreciation of the services that the niai*tiai classes of India and the 
Indian soldiers rendered to the Empire so loyally and faithfully. (Hear, 
hear.) Sir, my own connection with army recruiting has been very close. 
Not only during the war days was I occupied with recruiting, but, after 
the war was over, 1 was connected with all activities in which the Indian 
soldiers have been (^oncerned. During the war T was Honorary Assistant 
Recruiting Officer for the South-East Punjab and the Delhi Province, and 
from my district alone we sent no los.s than 2'1,()00 recruits. (Hear, hear.) 
During the war also, I was a member of the IVovincial llecruiting Board 
and of the All-Tndia Committee. (Hear, hear.) 1 also attended the War 
Conference called by His Excellency the Viceioy in 1918 as a member. 
I have many relations among the discharged soldiers, and so my connec- 
tion with them has been very intimate. 

Mr. B. V. Jadhav (Bombay Central Division: Non-Muhammadan 
Eural): Have they got full justice? 

Honorary Captain Bao Bahadur Ohaudhri Lai Ohand: I will come to 
that point. Honourable Members will dc pleased to learn that at least in 
this respect, namely, the redress of the grievances of the Indian soldiers, 
Government have been very prompt and «i*annot be accused of having been 
at all slow. I will give you concrete examples. Ever since the war was 
over, I had been pressing on the Government the concrete cases that 
came to my notice and I have with me some letters from the Government 
of India that were addressed to me in those days which will give Hon- 
ourable Members an idea of the action which the Grovemment of India have 
taken in this matter. As a result of the complaints that were made to 
them by many persons, including discharged soldiers and those who were 
interested in their welfare, the Government of India authorised the civil 
officers to take up the pension cases. The charge-; that were made against 
the military officers were that those, who were directly concerned in the 
welfare of the soldiers, retired after the war and the newly appointed 
officers did not care much for them. 1 will now (juote from a circular 
letter from the Secretary, Indian Soldiers Board, which is addressed to 
all the Governments from which an idea could be formed as to how the 
civil officers could help : 

“1 aril directed to inform you that the Board have had under their consideration 
representations to the effect that considerable hardship is being experienced by Indian 
ex-soldiers owing to the delay which occurs in placing them in receipt of the military 
pensions which they have earned. From the information at their disposal, it would 
appear to the B(K»rd that the worst cases of delay are those which relate to the personnel 
of the many disbanded units of the Indian Army. 

With a view to remedying the state of affairs complained of, the Board have decided 
to request that (with the concurrence of His Excellency the Governor-in-Council) civil 
district officers may be instructed, where cases of hardship come to their 

notice, to apply dirpcf to the Adjutant-General in India for information as to the 
designation of the unit which has taken over the records of the disbanded unit and 
also the designation of the Controller of Military Accounts concerned with the pension 
payment. 

On receipt of a reply, the civil officer should repre.«!ent the case to both the unit 
(‘ommander and U> the Controller of Military Accounts indicated by the Adjutant- 
General, and. in the event of failure to receive a satisfactory ex])bin{ition in regard 
to the steps being taken to effect the pension payment, he should rep<>rt accordingly to 
the Adjutant-General, who will then take the further action necessary in the matter." 
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With your permission, Sir, I will refer to another demi-ofl5cial letter, 
dated the 24th April, 1923, written to me by the Honourable Sir Ernest 
Burdon, the then Army Secretary, which gives an idea of the promptness 
of the Army Department at the headquarters in taking action in the 
settlement of these cases. It runs thus : 

“With reference to your letter of the 6th April addressed to the Private Secretary 
to H. E. the Viceroy, on the subject of the grave delay which has occurred in the 
renewal of the pension of Subadar Mohar Singh, l/9th Bhopal Infantry, I am desired 
to inform you that, as a result of your representation, orders have now been issued 
to the Post Master of "R-ahtak for the payment of the pension in (question from the 14th 
March, 1921. A telegram has also been sent to Subadar Mohar Singh himself informing 
him that he should aj^pcar before the Post Master of llohtak to receive payment. I 
should be very glad if you would be kind enough to let me know whether these orders 
have had the desired effect. 

2. I wish, at the same time, to take this opportunity of thanking you for bringing 
the case to our notice. We entirely share your view that delays, such as have occurred 
in Sub«ndar Mohar Singli’s case, do a very great deal of harni; and we do not propose 
to let this particular case rest where it does at present. We shall investigate further 
the cause of the delay and try to find out who is responsible. T may mention also 
that for some time past we have been trying to devise means which will prevent the 
occurrence of such delays, and, in this connection, I send you the enclosed copy of a 
circular letter, and the Military Accountant-Generars memorandum which we recently 
circulated* to all Local Governments. . . I have various other ideas in my head for 
adding to our points of contact with the distressed pensioner through the medium of 
District Soldiers Boards and other agencies; and, if anything comes of them, I shall 
make a point of letting you know. May I add that if you have any new suggestions 
of your own to make, we shall be only too glad to consider them.” 

Then, I made certain suggestions after consulting some of my pensioned 
friends and, in reply, the Army Secretary wrote as follows : 

“Many thanks for your letter dated the 14th June, 1923,; in which you make various 
suggestions for removing delay in the settlement of pension claims. I am glad to say 
that, as a result partly of the representations we have received from you. Government 
are now arranging to set up special machinery to deal with all outstanding cases, and 
this, it is hoped, will have thoroughly practical and really satisfactory results. I shall 
probably be able to let you know detaifa of the scheme tefore very long.” 

Government were not satisfied with the entrusting to the civil ofiBcers 
of the taking up of pension cases. The machinery that has been referred 
to in the last letter, that T have just read out, was that special army 
officers were deputed to those districts where recruiting had been very 
brisk and where cases were expected to be in much larger numbers than 
in other important districts. Military officers were deputed especially 
to inquire into these cases. These military officers sent out their 
programme beforehand to the district officers and, through the agency of 
Zaildars, Tahsildars and the Soldiers Boards in the districts, wide publicity 
was given to their programme and areas were marked at certain places 
where they should come and lay their cases before them. I remember 
hundreds of soldiers having gone to these officers and I need hardly say 
that they noted down most sympathetically all the grievances of these 
people and went into particular cases individually. They did all that was 
necessary at that time and all the cases that came to their notice were 
settled. I may point out that not satisfied with these replies, Indian 
soldiers, pensioned officers and others have been applying again and again 
and they have never tired the patience of the military authorities. The 
military authorities have never given them a reply that their cases have 
been settled once for all and they could not be re-opened, and the instance 
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quoted by my Honourable friend, Mr. Gaya Prasad Singh, bears me out 
in this rei^ect. They never took the protection of section 11 of the 
Civil Procedure Code and never said that it was a case rea judiaata, 

Mr. Deputy President (Mr. R. K. Shanmukham Chetty) : The Honour- 
able Member has got two minutes more. 

Honorary Captain Bao Bahadur Ohaudhri Lai Ohand: 1 must admit 
12 N there are hard cases. One of the rules in the Army 

ooN. Department is that a pension could be given after 10 or 12 
years, — I am not quite sure, — but after a certain number of years. I know 
of the case of a Jemadar which came to my notice. In the discharge 
certi:hoate, it was said that this man had served nine years eleven months 
and 30 days, that is, only for one day ho was discharged without any 
pension. I represented his case and probably ho got his pension as a 
special case, because he did not come to see me again. There was 
another hard case, where a Risaldar died in the field leaving a widow, 
four daughters, the eldest being eight years old, one aged father and 
one aged mother. The widow got a pension, but, five or six months 
after that, the widow also died leaving these daughters and the aged 
parents without anybody to support them. I represented the case to the 
Punjab Government who supported it, but it transpired that the rules 
would not allow a pension if the widow did not die within certain months. 
The case was represented again, and Honourable Members will be pleased 
to learn that the Army Department made a special case of this and they 
got very liberal treatment. I think the case took about three or four 
years to settle, but they got their arrears of about Rs. 8,000, and provision 
was made for some money to be placed at the disposal of the district 
authorities to be spent at the time of the marriage of each of the daughters. 
So that, instead of one or two getting a pension, all the six were given 
pensions. So we cannot accuse the Army Department of being miserly 
when cases of real hardship are brought to their notice. 

Sir, as my time is up, I wish, with your permission, to point out that 
the Resolution has my full sympathy, but not my support, because the 
Army Department are always ready to go into hard cases even now and 
no useful purpose can be served by setting up another tribunal to go 
into these things which, 1 am sure, have been gone into, not once or 
twice, but several times over. The only difficulty which stands in the 
way is the stereotyped rules. 


Mr. Deputy President (Mr. R. K. Shanmukham Chetty) : The Honour- 
able Member must now conclude. 

Honorary Captain Bao Bahadur Chaudhri Lai Ohand: The only thing 
that can be done is to have the rules amended, and, for that purpose, if 
Honourable Members would take the trouble to go into these rules and 
bring forward concrete suggestions, that would help; but we cannot 
accuse the Army Department of being slow and inconsiderate in these 
cases. I would, therefore, request the Honourable the Mover to depend 
upon the Army Secretary who will see that all hard oases are dealt ^th 
properly. No useful purpose will be served by setting up a Committee 
of tWs sort. ' 
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Vr* 0« S. Banga Jjw (^ohilkund and Kumaon DiviBions : Non-^Mubam* 
xnadan Bural): Sir, the Honourable tbe Secretary of the Independent 
Party said that he was more or less a spectator and an outsider and used 
the rather interesting expression that he had no axes of his own to grind 
in this particular matter. I do not know if he will accuse me of having 
any axes of my own to grind when I say that a large part of my consti- 
tuency in the liohilkund and Kumtion Divisions, — Garhwalis specially, — 
have been serving in the army and have contributed a great deal to the 
prestige of the Indian army during the great detys of the war. Therefore, 
if not my own interest in this particular matter, I have the interest of 
my constituency to represent. In that sense I may have some axes of 
my own constituency to grind. 

The Honourable gentleman, who just concluded his speech, referred 
to his own qualification to speak on this subject, because he was an 
honorary recruiting officer during the war and that he was also a member 
of the War Conference. I too attended the War Conference, but not as 
M member. I had a telegraphic request from one of my friends in the 
Southern Presidency wlio was an important member of that Conference 
to help him with regard to it. Later on, he adorned the Treasury 
Benches in this, House. 1 was also there in rny humble capacity as a 
journalist elbowing my way through an illustrious crowd everywhere and 
also as a humble contributor to the local W’ar Journal trying to get a few 
recruits. But, if I am talking today, it is not because of any past 
qualifications, but because I want that this matter should be very carefully 
and sympathetically considered, as my Honourable friend from Lucknow 
pointed out. I do not believe, Sir, that it is even his ambition, if the 
Government find it very difficult to accept a Committee of this kind, to 
insist on the Committee. But certainly it is his ambition and a very 
legitimate ambition that the grievances and the disabilities mentioned 
are gone into carefully and sympathetically and carried out expeditiously. 
We look forward to the Army Secretary^ who, I am sure, cannot but 
sympathise with the soldiers, giving us a very reasonable and a very 
satisfactory reply. It is not our intention to press this to a division ; it is 
not our intention to censure Government in this matter. On the contrary, 
it is our intention to strengthen the hands of Government so that he 
may go into this matter and give satisfaction to those who have legitimate 
grievances . (Applause . ) 

Sardar Sant Singh (West Punjab: Sikh): Sir, it was in the year 1931 
when I saw certain disabled soldiers with limbs cut off standing outside 
these buildings. They approached me w^ith a request to help them in 
getting their pensions from the Army Department. At that time I could 
not comprehend tlieir grievances. I could never believe that those who 
had gallantly fought in the Great War. — a war which was not India’s 
war, and with nations which were not fhc enemies of Indian aspirations, 
but a war fought solely in the interests of England and one in which she 
was vitally interested, — ^would be treated so ungratefully by England and 
her people as to be deprived of their legitimately earned pensions. 

In the short time at my disposal I will try to place the case of these 
poor soldiers before the Honourable Members. According to the Army 
Begulations, it was bargained with these soldiers that they would be 
entitled to pensions under the following heads : Firstly, the family pensions. 
l^ese are payable to the families of the soldier in case of death of the 
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soldier in action or within five years of being wounded in action or from 
illness which is the result of active operation in the field. The second 
category of pensions are known as injury penaions. These are 
granted to those who become unfit for further service owing to illness 
contracted on field or foreign service^ or solely attributable to such service 
or incurable, disorders brought on by performing duties or service in 
unhealthy surroundings. The emphasis is on the expression ** foreign 
service**. The third category of pensions are the wound pensions* 

Now, the grievance of the soldiers is that those who died actually on 
the war service have been given pensions, but the claims of those who 
died within five years of the period on coining back from the active service, 
have been simply turned down. This is one grievance and a very serious 
grievance. The pretence on which their claim has been turned down is 
stated to be that the p(y)r widow (!ould not produce evidence that the 
death was due to wounds received in active service or from illness which 
was the result of active operations. As i matter of fact, Sir, the families 
of those persons who were on active service and who were discharged 
as invalid during the war and who were, as a matter of fact, sent to 
hospitals wliere they were declared unfit for further service, with these 
facts recorded in their rolls — I do not know the name exactly, soldiers 
roll or something like it — were not granted pensions when such persons 
died within five years of discharge. I advocate. Sir, that the dependents 
of such soldiers were unfairly deprived of their just dues. Similar is the- 
treatment meted out to those who were actually wounded in war service. 
The principal grievance in this respect is that though the soldier was 
wounded in action, some sort of application was taken from him stating 
that he wished to be discharged and that the Government were absolved 
from the payment of pensions. Such certificates have been innumerable 
and many of them are with the Army Department. 

Now, it is for the Honourable Members to say and to judge for them- 
selves that if a person is wounded and he knows that he has earned a 
pension, could he or would he release the Government from the claims 
of his pensions. There are cases of this nature, and, as the time at my 
disposal is short, I will not go into them, and I will leave it to the sort 
of enquiry which is being proposed in the Resolution to be appointed to 
go through these cases. 

Secondly, some were told that their wound Avas below pensionable 
degree. There is no such provision in the rules. Every wound wliich 
led to discharge as unfit for further service was pensionalile. According 
to the Regulation there are three degrees given in The Wound and Injury 
Pensions and Gratuities Regulation.^. f*ar;igrii})li 1058 reads as follows: 

“Except in the rase nf T, Op. and the T. 8. M. D. the amount of wound and injury 
pens’ons de^ieiids on the following classification of degrees of injury received, or illness 
contracted : 

Jxt ih<jrec . — Loss of two linihs or eyes, or incapacitated fnmi earning a living 
and requiring the care of another person. 

2nd degree. — Loss of one limb or eye, or incapacitated from earning a living,, 
but not requiring the care of another person. 

.ird degree , — Wound or injury equal to the loss of a limb, or preventing the 
recipient from contributing except partially towards his livelihood.” 

According to this paragraph, the wounded soldiers are entitled to 
wound or injury pensions, in case of eveiiy wound or injury, but the: 
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amount of such pension, varies with the nature of the wound. It is 
nowhere said that there will be any grade which is below the pensionable 
•degree. In reply to several questioiiB of mine, if the House will carefully 
study those questions, the Honourable Members will find the Army^ 
Department coming forward with answers that such soldiers, did not get 
pensions, because their wound was below the pensionable degree. I have 
not yet come across any Regulation which deprives a soldien of his pension, 
because his wound was below the pensionable degree. There is no such 
term in the Regulation, so far as I am aware of. 

Then comes the injury pension. The excuse for depriving soldiers frOm 
the injury pension has been due to certain change in the Army Regula- 
tion in 1923. I need hardly stress this point that those soldiers, who 
joined the Army in the recruitment that followed after the Great War 
•of 1914, are presmiied to have contracted with the Government to get 
pensions under the regulations that were then in force, and those regu- 
lations in force wore the Regulations of 1915. To strengthen my position, 
"Sir, I quote from the Manual of Military Law, 1911, at page 8 of which 

is written: 

"Th« enrolment paper referred to above contains an official record of the bargain 
•made with the enrolled person on behalf of the State, and the conditions of the bargain 
^eannot be altered except with the person concerned.** 

This is the interpretation given in an official publication of the Government 
of India. In 1922 or 1923. these Regulations were changed and the injuries 
which were attributable to war service, field service or foreign service 
were excluded. The result was that many of the persons who had 
received injury there on the foreign service, though it was not attributablB 
to any active service, were deprived of the pension. While the Regula- 
tions of 1915 say that even if these injuries were contracted on or attri- 
butable to foreign service, the soldier will be entitled to an injury pension. 
There are innumerable cases of hardship where misinterpretation of the^ 
above regulation or misapplication of the new regulation resulted in* 
depriving soldiers of their pensions. What happened was that Medical 

Boards declared a particular person as unfit for further service. When 
the claim was put in to the officer, known as Conti'oller of Pensions, such 
claim was turned d<')wn on the pretence that the certificate of discharge 
did not show that the particular injury was attributable to or contracted 
in the field or foreign service. If the Medical Board did not use the 
language, which was to bo found in the Regulations, it was no fault of 
the soldier. The case should have been referred back to the Medical 
Board for stating whether or not the particular illness was attributable 
to or contracted in field or foreign service. Without referring those cases 
back, the Controller declined to entertain the claim of ea;-service men. 
Sir, when the grievance was brouight to the notice of the Government of 
India, or when any contention was raised on behalf of the person who was 
deprived of the pension, this was met with the plea that the application 
should come through the proper channel. This term “Proper channel" 
seems to be a safety valve for all departments of the Government and 
particularly for the Army Department to escape the payment of just dues. 
What do they mean by proper channel? Is there any channel prescribed? 
Why should not a lawyer or a person, who has studied the regulation, 
help a man in order to obtain his pensioni? The question was raised jtisi 
HOW by my Honourable friend as to the exorbitant fees charged by bucK 
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agencies. Let us concede that tlie agency is bad; but, is that a reason 
for the Government to deprive a man of his pension, wlieii he had served 
them at a time of great necessity? It is no concern of the Government 
to sec what agency was employed in order to approacli them. I'lio claim 
is to be considered on its merits: if he is entitled to it, he sliould be 
given pension; if he is not entitled to it, tliero should be no question by 
what channel liis application was received or \v)io w'as lielping the man. 
Obviously it is not the concern of the Government whetlier the person 
wastes the money which he gets in pension or whether lie is deprived of 
that money or tlirows it away*. If any fraud is committed on him, penal 
laws of the country are there to lielp him. The only concern of the 
Government in such matters is to conic to a decision on merits. In con- 
nection with this, I would like to point out the procedure which was 
adopted in England in order to meet sucli claims. I am reading now from 
the Notes on “War Pensions’', Second Issue, published by His Majesty’s 
Stationery Office, London. Here it is said : 

“Under Art. 1 U. W., a man discharged as medically unfit for further service, or 
while suffering impairment, such unfitness or impairment being attributable to or 
aggravated by service during the Great War, and not being due to serious negligence 
or misconduct, and, under Art, 9 R. W., a man who, after discharge or demobilisa- 
tion, shows that he is .suffering from, such a disabdity may be granted the pension, 
gratuity or final weekly a lowaiice appropriate to the degree of his disablement.” 

— How were these claims considered by the Government in England? — 

“Under section 8 of the War Pensions Act, 1919, as amended by section 8 of the 
War Pensions Act, 1920, Pensions Appeal Tribunals have been- established to which 
an appeal, will lie against an adverse decision of the Ministry on entitlement to pension, 
as shown in para. 41. Each Entitlement Tribunal consists of a barrister or solicitor, 
a disabled man and a duly qualified medical practitioner.” 

i 

Here, Mr. Yamin Klian was questioning tlie agency through which a 
claim was made. But, in England, a tribunal was appointed to examine 
the decision of the Ministry of Pensions; and, in that tribunal, there sat 
a barrister or solicitor, a representative of the disabled pensioners,^ and a 
medical practitioner. In contrast to this, in India civil courts arc deprived 
of jurisdiction to entertain such claims. In one case, an aggrieved 
{)orson actually secured a decree against the department from a civil court 
and the Army Departmenf has file.d a revision in the High Court against 
the decree on the ground of want of jurisdiction. 

f-. . , •)', . ; • 

An iSonourable Member: A technical objection! 

Saidar Sant Singh: Yes. a technical objection! Is it a straight- 
forward and honest and dignified objection? Is it fhe way in which these 
^?a;-sorvice men are to bo treated ? After all, what does the Pesolution 
want? It wants only that their claims should be examined and iinpiirv 
made, not that the Army Department should bo burdened with unnecessary 
claims. The House merely wants an inquiiw which, I submit, is overdue. 
The second part of the Resolution, is 

Mr. Deputy President (Mr. R. 'K. Shanmukham Chetty) : The Honour- 
able Member has got^one minute more. 

Saidar Sant Singh: The second part of the Resolution is that some ex- 
service men have been deprived of their pensions on account of their 
activities in the recent political affairs. The old regulations, under which 

B 
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♦these pensions were earned, clearly say that political activity will not bar 
or lead to the forfeiture of a man's pension. I have no time to read all 
these regulations, but I am willing to convince any tribunal . that these- 
regulations were later on changed on recommendations made by the Local 
Governments or local authorities. The Resolution calls for an inquiry 
which should be made and, therefore, I support this Resolution. 

Mr. S. G. Jog (Berar representative) : Sir^ 1 am very much thankful 
to the Chair for the opportunity given to me. Somehow I could not resist 
the temptation of saying a few words on this Resolution. At the same 
time I must say that I have not got a record of any service or duration 
as a Recruiting Officer of vvhich my friend, Captain Lai Chand, mifst be 
proud of. I must also congratulate him on the sympathy if not the 
support to which he has given expression. I must thank him at least for 
his sympathy. I must also congratulate my friend, Sardar Sant Singh, 
for Ilia close study of this question. He has very prominently brought 
before the House the various aspects of the case. 

I have no mind to utilise this occasion for entering into the military 
policy of the Government of India or any other broad questions of policy. 
I would like to look at the question from a broad point of view and from 
the lawyer’s point of view, the equitable point of view. The Army 
Secretary should not for a moment think, as suggested by my friend, the 
Deputy Leader, Mr. Ranga Iyer, that it is not a case of any loss of 
confidence in the military policy or the actions of the Army Secretary, I 
had something to do with this Re^soliition when it was formulated, and 
I definitely suggested that the Army Secretary sliould be a member of 
this Committee ; it was with this definite intention that the Army Secretary 
would be of groat help to this Committee in explaining the army position 
so far as the army position and the cases of these pensioners are concerned. 
Therefore, we suggested that there should be a Committee of four elected 
Members of this House, under the Chairmanship of the Army Secretary, 
to inquire into these cases. It is no doubt true, as explained by iriy 
friend, Captain I^al Chand, that in many cases the Army Secretary has 
shown promptness and sympathy and whatever it wa<s possible for him 
to do. But, at the sumo time, you will see from the number of cases 
that have been brought to our notice that there is a growing feeling among 
those cic-soldiers that they have not been treated properly and that their 
pension grants and other allowances have been withheld on some pretext 
or other. I have no mind to say as to what is actually in the mind of 
the Government, whether they want to escape the financial responsibility 
or liability in the grant of these peiiisions, but it is no doubt true that 
there is some growing feeling among these people that justice has not been 
done to them, and what I strongly feel is that the existence of such a 
feeling of discontent is a very bad sign. I further submit, that a Com- 
mittee of this nature, which is a very mild measure, instead of obstructing 
tlie Government in any way, will have a great effect in restoring confidence 
in the Government, if this Committee have an elaborate inquiry into these 
cases. If, after having inquired into these things, the Committee comes to 
the conclusion that the army has done everything that was possible to be 
done and there is no ground for complaint, would it not go a great way 
in strengthening the position of the army? An inquiry with a non-official 
element in it and under the Chairmanship of the Army Secretary would 
certainly go a great way in strengthening the confidence of the people.. 
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There is no reason lor this House to suggest that the grievances of these 
people have not been inquired into. At least from that point of view 
the Army Secretary should come forward and should face this inquiry 
instead of opposing this Resolution. 

These people, when they joined the army, were recruited under a 
certain covenant. There was a sort of contract between the Government 
and the soldiers, and what these disabled soldiers now find is that a wrong 
interpretation or rather a false interpretation has been put on some of the 
covenants entered into when they first joined the service. They find, as 
explained by my friend, Sardar Sant Singh, that they are asked to prove 
whether their illness, was contracted on field or foreign service or their 
illness was solely attributable to field or foreign service, or whether illness 
was contracted otherwise than on field or foriegn service. Jn some cases 
they are asked to prove, even if the illness was contracted on field service, 
that it was solely attributable to war and field service, and then the 
burden of proving all that is thrown on the'*'<?£C'Soldier. Even taking the 
medical science as it is, it is really very difficult to prove whether a parti- 
cular disease is attributable to war conditions. A soldier goes and fights 
in the field, but, after a time, lie is discharged as unfit according to war 
conditions, and then lie is called u[)on to prove here that his disease was 
solely attributable to the -war. When he contracts a disease on actual 
field service, it must be presumed that the disease he has contracted is 
attributable to the conditions that existed when he was on the ^var field, 
but these poor disabled soldiers have been called upon to give a strict 
pr(X)f of their disease, and, when cases go before the Medical Board, they 
generally give such rej)lies that the disease is not such as can be attri- 
butable to war services and, therefore, their claims are not properly 
considered by the Army authorities. In these cases, T think, the real 
trouble has been caused by a wrong interpretation put on the covenants 
or contracts. Tliey are connecting one with tw’o. because, to my mind, 
a man may contract illn(‘ss by being actually on thp war field, and, even 
in that case, he is entitled to injury pension, and even in cases when 
soldiers have returned from the war field, after being certified as unfit 
for service on the field, it must be presumed that t.hoy have contracted 
the illness due to war conditions, but- unfortunately all such cases for 
relief have been rejected by the military authorities on some ground or 
other. I have got some cases with mo from which I see that justice has 
not been done in many cases. I do not want to utilise the present occa- 
sion to enter into the details of those cases, because these cases have 
been carefully considered by my friend, Mr. Gaya Prasad Singh, and 
many others. There is not the least doubt that a sort of inquiry, as 
suggested bv the Mover, is absolutely necessary, and I think the Army 
Secretary will accept this motion. With these words, I support the Reso- 
lution. 

Mr. G. R. P. Tottenham (Araiy Secretary).: May I say. Sir, at once 
that we on this side of the House entirely agree with all Honourable 
Members wlio have taken part in this debate this morning, that the ex- 
soldier and his family form a section of the community which possesses 
a very special claim on the sympathy and support of the Government. 
(Applause from the Nationalist Benches.) We, in the Army Department, 
are least of all likely to forget that fact. Gn the other hand, as I have 
said before in this House, there are two sides to every question; and we 
have a cleaj: duty to the tax-payer to see that the very large sums of 
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mono> whicli are de\oti;d uiiuualJy to the payment oi pensions are pro- 
2)ei‘ly sjjont and not unnecessarily increased. If it vvcie a laot, bu, tliat 
large numbers of disabled soldiers or the defieiideiits of those wiio-* gave 
tlunr lives in battle were destitute and receiving no support from Govern- 
ment, wo should regard that as a very serious, matter indeed; but although 
Honourable Members have si)oken as if there were hundreds and tJiousands 
of such people wandering about India, and although ihe Honourable the 
]\Iover gave us some mathematical calculations to show tliat tliere ought 
to be a large number of such j)eople wandering about India, no Honourable 
Member has given any first hand evidence that there is any large number 
of such people. On the other hand, my friend, Captain Lai Cluind. who 
may be ex])ecled to know the conditions in his district, which contributes 
a very large number of^oldiers to the Army, has not suggested that there 
is a large number of people who are disalded and who are without: support 
from the Government 

Mr. Oaya Prasa^d Singh: May I interrupt tlie Honourable Member for 
a moment, bir? If individual eases arc brought to Ins notice, will he . be 
prepared to go into them? 

G. R. F. 'Tottenham:, Sir, .t am quite prepared .to admit that 
there arc individual cases, but the point I was trying to make was that 
there were not hundreds and thousands of disabled soldiers who were 
receiving no support from Government. T should like to give a few 
figures in support of that, general proposition. , Actually the official figures 
of Indian casualties during the war .amounted to some 120,000. Of those, 
more than half were wounded, and of course it does not necessarily follow 
that every wounded soldier was disabled. However, we may cake the 
figures roughly at about 120,000. Now, Sir. the facts are that in the 
years, which covered the war period, that is to say, np to 1922, the number 
of pensions granted to Indian officers and other ranks amounted to 170,000 
or thereabouts, and ihe total value of these pensions amounted to about 
IJ crores of rupees a year. These figures do not leave very mucli room 
for a large number of disabled soldiers who liave received no supyiort from 
the .Government. On the other hand, when ihe figures are as largo as 
that, it is not reasonable to expect that we should never liave made a 
mistake of any kind. We admit perfectly frankly that there have been 
mistakes in yiast, and ihere may be mistakes again in the future. 
What wo do say is, firstly, that when those mistakes come to light, we 
do our best to remedy them, and secondly, — and this is a point T should 
like to emphasise to the House, — ^that of these mistakes, which have 
come to our notice, a very largo proportion are in the direction of over- 
payment rather than of under-payment. Perhaps the Honourable Mem- 
bers of this House who were Members of the Military Aceouuts Com- 
mittee, including mv friend, Mr. S. C. Mitra, who spoke this morning 
in support of this Resolution, will remember that this question came up 
in the Mlilitarv Accounts Committee last year, and it was suggested that 
there might be grounds for conducting a regular inquiry with the object 
of revisinc' our pension payments in order to prevent, those over-pay- 
ments,— not in order to see' that the soldiers should got more than they 
got at present, hut on the ground that - the examination of the audit 
Ltjhoriiies showed that more money was being paid in pensions than 
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was really justifiable. It was explained to the Committee' tliat to carry 
out a revision of tiiat kind would cost a very large amount of money m 
establishments alone and would tlike a considerable time, that in any 
OAse> the number of over-^payments, and the number of under-payments 
^Rlso, repr^ented a very small proportion of the total payments of pensions, 
.and Uiat, therefore, it would be better to carry on as at i)resent and leave 
Government to- put these mistakes right when tliev came to notice. That 
opinion was eventually accepted by the Military Accxiunts Committee, 
and was also endorsed by the Public Accounts Coinmiltce which accepted 
the Report of the Military Accounts Committee. In any case, I cannot 
admit for one moment that tlicrc is anything so radically wrong in our 
systc'in of pension adminiistration as to call for a regular Committee of 
Inquiry of this kind. On the other hand, it is a matter for some surprise 
that a. Resolution in these terms should come before this Honourable 
House in. the year of grace 19B3 in respect of a period so long ago as the 
Great War. Surely, if there had been anything, radically wrong, the 
matter would have betm ventilated in this House many years ago. 

3Rrrdar'''^ant-fiingh: it not show the patience of the Indian to 

put .up .witJi his grievances:'^ ^ 

JCr. 'R. F, 'Tottenham : 1 Ihink that the explanation is to be found 

possibly partly in the present financial depression, l)ut also largely in the 
^activities of these so-called Claims Agencies which have recently come 
into oxistence in various parts of the country. 

Mr. GAya 'PrasStd Singh: The soldiers arc thankful to them. 

^Mr. G. 'R. T. Tottenham: So far as I have been able to gather, these 
Claims Agencies hold out altogether optimistic, not to say extravagant, 
promises of their ability to secure for the soldier, on, payment of commis- 
sion of course, wliat they are pleased to call his just dues. 1 have seen 
some of the circulars winch are issued by these Agencies, and wliicli are 
sent broadcast into the villages. One particular circular that I have seen 
was headed in largo letters. “Undreamt. Wealth”. The sepoy and his 
familv arti a siiii[)le-niinded and credulous folk, and when a class of person 
of that kind is inv'ited to put in claims, it is only natural that the number 
of claims should be largo. Tiiat, 8ir, however, dees not ja’ove that the 
claims are foimdcd. or that ihore is necessarily ground for sotting 

up a vegulav Ccumuitlee o’.* a spocial enquiry of any kind. In fact, the 
first ];oint that 1 wisli to make is that we, that is to say, tlic Government 
and also tliis House, luive at our disposal a ready made machiiierv which 
has been s[)ecia]ly dcsigntal to promote the welfare of the e.r'Soldier 
and his family and to look after their interests in every possible 
way. T ain referring to the Indian Soldiers* ]k)a.rd and its. 
branches, the Provincial Soldiers’ Roards and the District Soldiers* 
Boards. ’ These Boards will always be prepared to investigate claims 
on behalf, of soldiers witUont any payment whatever. In fact, 
last year in the Punjab, the Punjab District Boards did investigate 
over 2,000 pension claims; and I personally Avould advise all cx-soldiers 
and their families, or Honourable Members of this House or the public 
who are interested in their behalf, to make the fullest use of our organisa- 
tion, that is to say, the Provincial and District Soldiers’ Boards, rather 
than of these so-called Claims Agencies, which are, after all, neither 
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pliilantliropic nor cliaritable institutions. One ounce of fact is worth a 
ton of argument, and I shall only give one ease that came to my notice 
recently. A certain Indian soldier was recently given pension with 
arrears which amounted altogether to about Rs. 1,300 as a lump sum 
payment. We liave been told that the Claims Agency is now claiming 
from this soldier not less than Rs. Gf>0, that is to say, half the total 
amount be succeeded in getting. I will leave it to the House to judge 
whetlier ibe Government arc, or are not, fully justified in doing their best 
to d>iscourage that hind of thing when we have a perfeeijy good organisa- 
tion of our own wliich would have done equally well for the soldier if the 
case laid licen ])ut before it, and without any cost to the soldier biraself. 

Apart fruin this organisation of Soldiers’ Board, wo have a continuous 
organisation in the army itself, under wJiich regimental officers visit the 
various recruiting areas and actually investigate many of the grievances 
of the soldiers and their families. Moreover, as Captain Lai Chand has 
already staled, we have had special enquiries, more than once since the 
War. In 1922, our pensions regulations were revised and liberalised, and 
a great riiaiiy of the existing pensions were reassessed. That work was 
done quickly and urgently. A certain number of mistakes were made, 
and, therefore, in the following year 1923 we appointed a special Com- 
mittee of six or seven regimental ofliccrs and a couiilc of officers of the 
Military Accounts Department who went round the various areas, as my 
Honourable friend exj)lained, and succeeded in putting an end to many 
anomalies that came to notice. After that, for several years we liad no 
serious complaints from the districts, but I think it was in 1920, -‘t was 
suggested that there might be a number of hard cases, especially in the 
Punjab — particularly hard cases which did not (some under the letter of 
the law and, tlierefore, were not perhaps receiving the attention that they 
deserved. Wc, therefore, instituted a special enquiry in consultation 
with tlio district officers in the Punjab. The result was that a large 
lumiher of claims were put forward; these were sifted; and eventually, 
I think I am right in saying, not more than 40 or 50 really hard cases 
came up to headquarters to be dealt with, and they were dealt with 
sympathetically. 

Mr, Lalchand Navalrai (Sind : Non-Muhammadan Rural) : May 1 know 
when that was? , 

Mr. G. B. F, Tottenham: In 1929. 

Of course, the pensions that Government give must he based on the 
requirements of the average individual. You cannot expect our pensions 
to take into account special circumstances, su(*h as the size of a man’s 
family or things of tlial kind, liut I should like to bring to notice that 
the Indian Soldiers’ Board has at its disposal certain funds from which it 
is able to supplement pensions or possibly to give some relief in cases 
where pensions are not admissible. In this way the Indian Soldiers’ 
Board distributes about a lakh of rupees a year. T have often wished that 
their funds were larger and that they could do more in this way. The 
Indian Soldiers’ Board has frequently appealed to the public for contribu- 
tions and subscriptions, but I am afraid without very great success. Now, 
however, that so man^ Honourable Members of this House appear to be 
interested in this matter, I hope it is not too much to expect that they 
will show their sympathy in the most practical form by coming forward and 
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;giviiig larg(i and liaridsomc donations to the funds of tlie Indian Soldiers’ 
Beard. If any Honourable Member requires any further information on 
this subject, 1 should be very glad to supply it to him. 

Sardar Sant Singh: May I ask the Honourable gentleman one ques- 
tion? What about the different interpretations that have been put upon 
the regulations? 

Mr, G, K. P. Tottenhain: I am coming to that. The Honourable the 
Mover and Honourable Members who have spoken have referred to certain 
matters of principle in which they consider that we have been administer- 
ing our pension regulations unfairly, or have been giving wrong interpretations 
to those regulations. I can say, speaking generally, that our consciences 
in this matter are perfectly clear, and any changes that we have made in 
our regulations have been made for very good reasons indeed. Generally 
speaking, the changes have been intended to liberalise the regulations and 
to make them more favourable to the Indian soldier; and, if Honourable 
Members would like to have further infonnation on this subject, I would 
refer them to the brief resume, which is given at the end of this book, 
“India’s Contribution to the Great War”, of what has been done in this 
respect. Under the heading of “Pensions”, at page 238, it will be found 
that : 

“The ordinary retiring and special pensions admissible to Indian Officers and men 
"have been increased by amounts varying from 40 to 100 per cent., and the minimum 
qualifying service has been reduced from 18 to 15 years. Similar increases have been 
made in connection with the r«ates of family pensions, up to*^a maximum of 135 per 
cent.,” 

and so on. 

Sardar Sant Singh: May I ask one question? We admit that the 
amount of pension was raised in 1922 so far as the question of rupees is 
concerned. But different interpretations have been put on the regulations, 
with the result that tliose who are entitled to pension under the regulation 
of 1915 have been deprived of their pensions under the regulation of 1922 
or 1923. That is the chief point. 

Mr, G, R, P, Tottenham: On that point it is perfectly true that in 
addition to amending our regulations in favour of the soldier, we have also 
ocicasionally noticed anomalies or what we considered to be anomalies, in 
our regulations, owing to their faulty w'ording, and we have not hesitated 
■to correct those .anomalies w^here they have come to light. But, Sir, w'e 
have always been careful to allow personnel whose claims arose under a 
paiticuJar set of regulations to receive the advantage of them as they stood 
before they w^erc amended. In any case, as a result of a spate of questions 
4 hat have been asked in this House, we have personally examined a very 
large number of cases and in no instance has it been definitely proved that 
we have failed to do that. 

I think. Sir, it w^ould take much too long to go into all the details 
about the regulations at this stage. In fact, I agree with the wording of 
the Resolution that these are matters which might more conveniently be 
discussed in a Committee across a table rather than on the floor of this 
House. I should, however, like to deal with the questigii of attributability 
which has been the cause of a good deal of the trouble. As the regulations 
etood at the beginning of the war, it was a fact that a disability or 
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invalid pension could be given in respect of a disease “contracted on field 
or foreign service”. Now one may take an imaginary case to show how 
that regulation would work. Suppose an Indian sepoy goes to France and 
is stationed at some large base camp. While he is there, he is so unfor- 
tunate as to contract some disease which has nothing whatever to do with 
military service. It may be venereal disease or anything of that kind.. 
As a result of this, ho is discharged from the army. Under 
the regulations, as they stood, he was eligible for a pension. Is 
it correct, is it right that the tax-payer of this country should have to- 
pay a pension for a disability of that kind? We thought not, and we,, 
therefore, amended the regulations so that a pension should only be given 
for a disability “attributable to military service”. 

Sir Cowasji Jehangir (Eombay City: Non-Muhammadan Urban): Does 
the British Exchequer contribute anything towards these jiensions? 

Mr. O. R. F. Tottenham: Ultimately it may be said that nearly all 
the war pensions are paid by the British Exchequer. Actually the details 
of Iho ari’angcmonts in that respect are somewhat complicated. In prac- 
tice we pay the pensions up to a certain date and the Home authorities pay 
after that. 

Sir Gowasji Jehangir: Then, why does the Honourable. Member say 
“the tax-payer of India”? 

Mr, O, R. P, Tottenham: Tax-payers in general. As I say, we altered 
this particular regulation so as to read that the disability must be 
“attributable to military service”; and I tliink that is a perfectly reason- 
able alteration, oven though it may exclude from the grant of a pension 
a few people who really never deserved to get one at all. In other cases 
there are other cx|)Ianations of our alterations of regul.atioris or of our 
interpretation of tliom. All of them, have got a perfectly logical and good 
reason behind them, but I think it would take too Ipng to go into further 
detail at the present moment. 

T should, how(‘ver, lust like, to mention the particular case of forfeiture 
of ])eiisin]is, altbongli it has onlv been toiicliod upon very shortly by my 
Honourable friend, Sjirdar Sant Singh. He. stated that th(» regulations 
expressly forbade the forfeiture of pensions for political reasons, but he 
was iinabl'.* to quote flu? particular paragraph of the regulations under 
which that prohibition came. I can assure him and the House that 1 
have searched tlu* regulation.s thoroughly and I have never been able to 
find any authority ff>r that statement — that the regulations liad at any time 
forbidden the forfihtiirc of pensions for pv>litical reasons. In fact, it has 
always been an express or implied condition of all penstnns that they are 
dependent on future good conduct; and whether participation in subversive 
political activities has at one time or another been included in the liat 
of things which are recognised as the reverse of good conduct, it does 
net make anv difference to the real point. The chief point which I wish 
to make is that actually since the v/ar the total number of pensions that 
have been forfeited in the army amount to some 60 altogether. That, 
Sir, is an jihsolutclv infinitesimal proportion of the total number that have 
been granted; and moreover all these 60 were not forfeited for political 
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reasons. Many of them may have been forfeited for other reasons, such 
as conviction of a serious criminal offence or something of that kind. 
Further there is a definite procedure under which the army authorities 
arc not allowed to forfeit a pension for political reasons except on the 
recommendation of the local civil authorities; and there is a further 
procedure under which these pensions can be restored on the giving of a 
suitable undertaking. I do not think, therefore, that this particular point 
furnishes grounds for a special inquiry. 

Dealing witli the Resolution as a whole, I am afraid I am unable to- 
accept it as it stands. I think the formation of a regular Committee of 
Inquiry into this matter would give an altogether wrong impression. It 
might give the impression that there was something seriously wrong with 
our pension administration, it might raise entirely false hopes that pen- 
sions were going to bo revised ; and also it would cost a certain amount 
of money, which is an important consideration at the present moment. 
On the other hand, I am always perfectly ready, and so are the ofheers 
of the Armv . Headquarters, to meet any Honourable Members who may 
be interested in this matter and to discuss it across a table. In that w^ay 
I think that details and small points which can hardly . be discussed 
suitably on the floor of the House might be explained; and I hope we 
should be able to satisfy Honourable Members that there was nothing 
seriously wrong. I would like to hear from the Honourable the IMover 
how my suggestion appeals to him. 

Sir Cowasji Jehangir: May I ask the Honourable Member one question?* 
Is there no direct control or supervision of their policy from England, 
seeing that the British Exchequer pays the cost? 

Mr. O. R. ,r. Tottenham: No, Sir. I do not think there is any direct 
control. Our regulations may have to be approved by the Secretary of 
State and we may send them. Homo for tl»at purpose. But, I do not 
think, — I cannot say for coidain off hand — ^that we have ever luul any 
express directiorTs from Home as to how cur regulations should bo framed. 
The initiative alw^‘^ys comes from us. 

Sir Cowasji Jehangir; I do not mean the India Office. I mean the 
War Office. 

Mr. G. K. F. Tottenham: Neither from the War Office nor the India 
Office. If wo are going to anumd our legiilations, we do so; and we may 
have to send them Home for apiiroval. I cannot roniomber any case in 
which we have been asked to amend our regulations in any particular way. 

Diwan Bahadur A. Ramaswami Mudaliar (IVladras City: Non-Mnhnm- 
madan Urban) : I intervene in flu's debate with thankfulness to the Mover 
of the Resolution. We have been accustomed, as my friend on the other 
side said, to criticism of the army and the Army Department and it has 
been represented outside that the Legislative Assemblv is very unsympa- 
thetic towards the army as .a whole. This is qn instance where the 
tables are reversed. 

We on this side of the House have sliown some anxiety to do what 
is fair and just to the army, to deceased and disabled , soldiers of the 
army and expect that those who have time after time stood on the floor 
of the House and defended the army and stood for its policy of finance 
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B,nd expenditure would be with us on this occasion at least. I do not 
think the scope of this Eesolution has been entirely appreciated. I do 
not think that the Mover of the Eesolution means that the Committee 
that he proposes should go into individual cases of grievances, should sit 
as a court of appeal on those cases and should decide on the merits of 
the cases. Various allegations have been made about the harshness of 
the regulations that have been promulgated from time to time, with 
reference to the procedure to be adopted and the matters to be considered 
in adjudicating upon claims for pensions. It has been suggested tha-t 
the procedure is elaborat-e, that it does not take sufficient notice of the 
ignorance, the illiteracy and often the conditions under which these dis- 
abled soldiers live in villages far off from all contact with educated opinion 
and that, therefore, to that extent the rules carry their own condemnation. 

Secondly, a series of allegations have been made, that promises 
1 Qut from time to time have been violated, and that rules 

have been modified without any reference to those original promises or 
undertakings and that to that extent also the claims of the pensioners 
have been abrogated. These are the two sets of suggestions that have 
been specifically put forward by this side of the House and I have not 
heard anything in what the Army Secretary has said in reply which 
furnishes any satisfactory reply to the allegations that have been made. 
In fact the one non-official supporter of the Government, who has so 
far spoken, my Honourable friend, Captain Lai Chand, in his last 
concluding words amply furnished the justification for the charges that 
have been made from this side of ihe House. Ho said, after all that he 
could say in support of the Army Department and in support of the 
Government, that undoubtedly the regulations did cause hardship and 
that an inquiry into the conditions was absolutely necessary. Now, by 
this Eesolution we ask no more than what the Army Secretary himself 
has been pleased to suggest in his concluding remarks that a Committee 
should consider these regulations, — ^not cases of individual hardship. 
We cannot possibly sit as a tribunal with reference to those cases; it 
would be invidious for any elected or nominated Member to sit as a sort 
of tribunal with reference to these cases. For instance, if I were so 
asked, my life would become a misery and I would not accept that position 
and I cam perfectly certain tluat no elected Member of this House would 
oare to be on a tribunal which would go iiitc the merits of the individual 
cases : and if these appliccants come to us day after day and tell us their 
tales of woes, we simply want to satisfy ourselves that your regulations, 
modified from time to time, inspired by yourselves, perhaps inspired 
occasionally, may I say, from the War Office at the other end also, do not 
c.ause tiny particular hardship to those pensioners and that they can be 
so worked as to be able to satisfy the legitimcatc claims of these people. 
Now, Sir, as to tliat we have not so far had any reply. Mcay I also 
say this that I have consulted my Honourable friend, the Mover of the 
Eesolution and other friends and they are not particularly wedded to 
the suggestion of four elected Members ; we arc not even wedded to the 
policy that they must be all elected Members; there can bo some other 
Members also as my friend, Captain Lai Cluand, who can speak for you 
on the Committee. We have no objection to that, we are putting 
forward simply this prefectly plain proposition, that we do want, in 
the face of the criticism and agitation that this subject Has aroused, 
that the Army Department and the Government should justify itself 
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by placing all these papers before a Committee like that asked for. It 
will consider these regulations, and make suggestions, it ma,y be, for 
the modification of some regulation that works harshly so far as these 
applicants are concerned. These are the circumstances under which this 
Eesolution has been moved. 

My Honourable friend, the Army Secretary, referred to tlie splendid 
work of the Soldiers’ Board. I know something of the w'ork of various 
district and provincial Soldiers* Boards, and it is not my purpose to cavil 
at their work or to cast any reflections on their conduct of . business. 
My Honourable friend deprecated the agencies that have come into 
existence. Now, these agencies or similar agencies' always present two 
aspects. In some cases they arc undoubtedly useful; in some cases they 
work hardship and do some amount of mischief, but it would be as unfair 
to condemn the usefulness of a body like the Soldiers' Board as doing 
no distinct good to the soldiers, as it would be to condemn these non- 
official agencies. The truth really lies somewhere between the two sets 
of criticism. I might ask you, what steps have the district Boards taken 
to see that all. those who liavc claims to pension have come forward and 
put in their claims? He referred to various circulars issued by these 
agencies. Have the Soldiers’ Board issued any circular to the same effect? 
Have they broadcast the manner in which pensions could be applied for 
by persons living in far-off villages? 

Captain Sher Muhammad Khan Gakhar (Nominated Non-Official) : The 
Fauji Ahhhar does publisli these things and is circulated to soldiers every 
week. 

Diwan Bahadur A. Bamaswami Mudaliar: That evidently is a newspaper 
conducted purely by the Soldiers’ Board. 

An Honourable Member: Is it a thing that is circulated gratis? Does 
it go to those in villages? 

Captain Sher Muhammad Khan Gakhar: Most of the Soldiers’ Boards 
and most of the soldiers get it free. 

Mr. S. C. Mitra: How many copies are printed? 

Captain Sher Muhammad Khan Gakhar: I»do not know the exact 
number. 

Diwan Bahadur A. Bamaswaimi Mudaliar: It is obvious that they cannot 
reach the villager who has retired. 

Mr. Arthur Moore (Bengal : European) : It docs. 

Captain Sher Muhammad Khan Gakhar: It docs. 

Diwan Bahadur A. Bamaswami Mudaliar: Sir, the joint testimony of my 
Honourable friends, Mr. Arthur Moore and Captain Sher Muhammad Klian 
Gakhar, has annihilated me altogether, but the sense of the House js 
against that testimony. We doubt whether the retired men in the village 
manage to have access to this paper; if they do, I ask, why on earth do 
they come to these agencies? It is admitted that these Agencies have dealt 
with some few and just and good cases that were not discovered by you# 
district Soldiers’ Boards. 
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Sa|dai^,|$,^n1j.^|^gh:,Ma.y I.infqiw.therH^n/^^rftble .rMerniwer-tbatii^opies 
of ih^ Fauji 4h1i}^,(^r are.^of ; coul<so^ i8efl<^..to ithej 'TqbsiJdary, but theyr:pro 
rot in liis iehail. 

Diwan Bahadur A. Ramaswami Mudaliar: Tn any case, there exists the 
fact (that these agencies have been able to discover some c«ases which arc 
fully justified and which show, tliat there is a lacuna, which, the ^.disfcriDt 
Soldiers* Boards have not been able to fill. It was said that the rates of 
these pensions have been revised. Of course they have l)eon revised in 1922 
wlien you revised the scale of salaries also and, when in England, the army 
scales of pay were revised on the basis of the index of prices. When salaries 
wore revised, the pcmsicins had naturally to be revised. 1 do not see in that 
any extraordinary piece of evidence of the anxiety of the .Government* to 
satisfy, these pensioners. (Laughter.) 

nMr. 0.:R. *F. Tottenham: The revised pensions were granted with retros- 
pective effect from the beginning of the war. The revised pay was not. 

.Bahadur /t* ^Etwaawami Mudidiar: I am very glad that retros 
pcctive effect was granted from the beginning of the war. ;It is Obvious, 
however, that if tlie pensions had to bo revised at all, they could, only 
be revised with retrospective effect from the beginning of the war. There 
would have been no meaning in revising pensions from 1922 when hundreds 
of. thousands, of people had retired on pensions already. The logic of re- 
vising the salaries was to carry back the revision of the pensions to tbo 
beginning of the war. I am only pointing out that this is not an exception- 
al tiling done only from tlie yioiiit of view of the pensioners, but that. when 
salaries wore revised, they had necessarily to. take up the question of pen- 
sions also. Mv Honourable friend, the Mover, has spoken with feeling with 
reference to this matter. Sir, T must say that as 1 liste/ned to my friend, 
;Mr. Azhar Ali, and licard him speak of agreements being broken and con- 
tracts being flouted, I was reminded of similar epithets being used by many 
a discharged soldiiu’ at Hyde Park meetings with reference to the conditions 
in England and ivitli reference to tlie treatment meted out by His Majesty -^.s 
Government to their own discharged soldiers. Sir, whether that is a fact 
or not, it docs remain a fact that in this country these grievances have 
been ventilated bv many ])coplc. There is one consideration which T would 
respectfully urge upon |he Army Secretary. He has said that these pen- 
sions are paid by the English Exchequer. I ask him whether tljat is not 
a furtlu'r reas(ni wliy he should allow public opinion to satisfy itself that 
the regulations made with reference to those claims is not duo to an v pres- 
sure brought to bear to sav(^ the English Exchequer and the English Lax- 
payer. If it were the Indian tax-payer, then the case would be entirely 
different. There would be at least no room for one aspect of the suspicion 
that is jicneratcd in the minds of tlie public that the move is really to save 
somebodv else who need not pay for these things. Tiot me explain it for 
the benefit of my Honourable friend a little more lucidly. T had thought 
that it was nof. necessary. I do not for a moment suggest that you can be 
extravagant at the expense of the English tax^paycr. But the snspicton, 
constituted as yon are, constituted as the army is, constituted as the whole 
department of military pensions is, from the Controller of Pensions and the 
Army Accountant General downwards, is that regulations arc tightened up 
^lind that modifications are made from time to time, so that its elastic 
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provisions disappear in the inten'sts of the British treasury. It may be an 
unnatural and an unreasonable susi)icion, but it is a suspicion nevertheless 
which has to be met. Now, what anybody in your position should do, 
therefore, is to remove that suspicion by proving to the satisfaction of 
public opinion that your regulations have been designed and promulgated 
purely from the point of view of good administration and not from the point 
of view of saving money to the English tax-payer. 1, therefore, say that 
that is an additional reason why the Army Secretary should jump at 
accepting this Besolution and . associate with himself in the capacity of a 
(yhairrnan, a body of people who would go through these regulations and 
not through the individual cases, if 1 might on(?e more touch that aspect 
of the question, and satisfy themselves and the public that things are being 
done in the interests of the discharged soldier and not in the interests of the 
English tax-payer. 1 do not think I have anything further to say. Various 
suggestions have been made about withdrawing the Besolution, but 1 think 
in the light of the speech of the Honourable the Army Secretary who has 
rejected this position so far summarily and in lieu of his accepting the sort 
of Committee that T have suggested, I should advise my Honourable friend 
to press this Resolution. Let it be known to the discharged soldiers as to 
who are really sympathising with them and who arc not in sympathy with 
them, and I trust that Captain Shcr Muhammad Khan Gakhar and Captain 
Lai Chaind will make their position clear if not in the Hoifse at least in the 
lobbies. ‘ 

Thd Assembly thcn‘ adjourned for Lunch till Half Past Two of the Clock. 


The Assembly re-assembled after Lunch at Half Past Two of the Clock, 
Mi*. Deputy President (Mr. B. K. Shanmukham Chetty) in the Chair. 


Sir OowaRji' Jehangtr : Sir, the Secretary in charge of the De])artment 
h«as made after all a very useful speech. He has put his point of view 
before the House and, as my Honourable friend oil my right has stated, 
there are many other points that require discussion and consideration which 
it is not possible to do in the Assembly itself; besides, the Army Secretary 
unfortunately under the rules has not got another chance to speak. 
Usually an Honourable Member of Government replies to the debate. I 
understand that in this case it is not possible for the Army Secretary to 
speak again and reply to any other point that may be made in the debate 
May. 

Mr.'Deputy President (Mr. B. K. Shanmukham Chetty): From the trend 
of the discussion, if it becomes necessary, the Chair will allow the Army 
Secretary to reply. 

Sir Gowasji Jehanglr: Sir, it is quite evident that there is no desire on 
the part of the non-official Benches to go into the merits of any particular 
case. All that this side of the House desires to he satisfied about is that 
the rules and regulations for war pensions have not been changed to the 
detriment of the parties concerned. The Army Secretary threw out a 
suggestion that he would be willing to discuss this matter privately with 
certain' Members of this Hoiise. I would make a further suggestion and 
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that would be that the two parties who sit on this side should appoint a 
certain number amongst themselves and the Army Secretary might select 
one or two more, and they should meet the Army Secretary and discuss 
the whole question and be given whatever information they may require. 
That will enable them to decide whether a formal Committee is necessary. 
Perhaps this discussion, which, after all, is to be informal, would help to 
solve all our difficulties ; and if, after that discussion, Honourable Members 
who will meet the Army Secretary and, even if the Army Secretary 
himself comes to the conclusion that a formal Committee is still necessary, 
perhaps he will himself take the initiative and appoint such committee 
without any further Resolution from this ffouse. And, therefore, with that 
object in view I would make this suggestion, — as a matter of fact the 
suggestion came from the Army Secretary himself, but I will repeat it, — 
with the additional conditions I have made that the composition of this 
formal Committee would be left to this side and both parties should appoint 
their own members. 

Mr. Muhammad Yamin Khan: Why two parties only? 

Sir Cowasji Je]|^angir: I am concerned with my own party and I am 
also concerned with my nationalist friends who have spoken to me about 
this question. The Army Secretary is at liberty to invite anybody else ho 
chooses. All T say is that ho shall not dictate as to which of our Members 
should go into consultation wuth him. It is for the Army Secretary to 
decide and you can approach him and decide for yourself. 

Mr. Muhammad Yamin Khan : There is no question of approaching him 
for a favour. We will stand on onr rights and sec that all parties are 
represented. 

Sir Cowasji Jehangir: The point is that it is an informal Committee and 
it has not the sanction of either this House or the Army Department. And, 
if I choose with one or two of my friends to go and talk to the Army 
Secretary, I do not think any other Honourable Member can insist on his 
right to be present. 

Mr, Muhammad Yamin Khan: If my Honourable friend had said that 
all the different parties should choose their own men, it would be a different 
thing. But when he said that only two parties should send men, that was 
open to objection. 

Sir Cowasji Jehangir: Personally I would not have the slightest objection 
to anybody else joining the discussion. It is open to the Army Secretary 
to decide that question and we leave it entirely to him. The Army Secre- 
tary can invite anybody lie chooses. This is the only solution of a discus- 
sion which might take a long time and might not really yield any results, 
while this will perhaps end the discussion and yield some useful results. 
If the Army Secretary will accept this suggestion, I think we shall be 
satisfied and the debate might end. 

Mr. Muhammad Yamin Khan: Sir, I do not want to be a hindrance 
on the suggestion which tas been made by my Honourable friend, Sir 
Cowasji Jehangir, but before the proposal can be accepted or rejected 
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by the Army Secretary, I must place before the House my views on the 
Resolution itself. I have fought for the Indian soldiers since 1922 in 
this House and I was the first man to introduce a Resolution for the 
Indianisation of the Indian Army, in the first Assembly. My advocacy 
of the Indian soldiers and my interest in the Indian soldiers, many oJB 
whom I have the good fortune to represent from my constituency, has 
'never abated and I am second to none in this House in my regard for 
the welfare of the eaj-soldiers or the present soldiers. I have great regard 
for the ex-soldiers, because I was one of the chief working men during 
the war in my district, and, through the exertion of the District War 
■League there, of which I had the honour at that time to be the Honorary 
Secretary, we won the United Provinces Shield in Recruiting — as the 
Meerut District supplied the greatest number of recruits throughout the 
United Provinces, and the Shield was i)jaeed by me in the Town Hall 
of Meerut, and it was I who was responsible for getting so many recruits 
to join the Army. Therefore, Sir, it is but natural that I must feel for 
those people who went out of the country and gave their lives or got 
wounded and consequently I have the greatest regard for their welfare, 
even if they had come back from the war. Had this Resolution been 
moved. Sir, on the instigation of even one wounded soldier, I would 
have been the first man to get up and support the Resolution. I challenge 
any Honourable Member to prove whether this Resolution was moved 
through the instigation of any single wounded soldier himself. This 
Resolution was balloted on the last occasion in the name of our Honour- 
able friend, Mr. Misra, and today I find it balloted in the names of two 
Honourable gentlemen, having the same identical wcu’ding and meaning. 
From the oonvorsatioii I had with certain gentlemen who visited me at 
my house I came to know of the motive for the moving of this Reso- 
lution, and I know, Sir, that this Resolution is not moved in the interest 
and for the welfare of disabled and wounded soldiers. 

Mr. Deputy President (Mr. R. K. Shanmukham’ Chetty) : Order, erder. 
The Honourable Member cannot impute wrong motives to his colleagues. 
Whoever might have instigated an Honourable Member to move a Reso- 
lution, the House ought to presume that the Honourable Member's 
intention is W'hat he intends it to be, and the Chair will not allow any 
Honourable Member to impute motives to another Member. 

Mr. Muhammad Yamin Khan: Thank you, Sir, I will not impute 
motives to Honourable Members. Sir, whom this Resolution is going 
to benefit? It is not the Indian soldier, it is not the disabled soldier, 
but, if this Resolution is passed, it will help an agency of people who 
are going to make money out of the disabled soldiers and who are going 
to deprive them of their real and legitimate pension which they were to 
get. One example has already been quoted by my Honourable friend, 
the Army Secretary, that a disabled soldier was granted a pension of 
Rs. 1,300, and this agency was trying to got Rs. 650 out of him. Well, 
Sir, that is the thing w^hich is going on behind the screens. If a soldier 
IS to get Rs. 1,300 after paying Rs. 050 out of his pocket, and this 
Resolution goes to help this agency of peo])le who want to get Rs. 050 
out of him, I shall certainly discourage ihe Resolution. 

Mr. 0. S. Ranga Iyer: I put it to the Honourable gentleman to say 
whether he does or does not object to tlie amended arrangement which 
emerges from the Resolution. 
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Mr. Muhammad Yamin Khan: 1 made it quite clear at the very 
beginning of my speech that 1 shall be speaking on the main llesolution. 
But 1 have no objcctiou to the arrangement. The main Kesolution is the 
only thing which 1 object to, because from the visit of a medical practi- 
tioner I gatJien'd the impression that he was canvassing for this 
Eesohitioii, because he was charging nipees ten from every soldier 
giving cortificate of disability — a medical practitioner in Delhi, Sir — antf^ 
he is working with this agency. From tliis it will be seen tliat there is 
some organisation behind tliis, and if this Eesolution is passed, ' the 
organisation will advertise to tlie villagers who will rush to the organisation 
in thousands who will first take sc»me ten thousand rupees or so from 
the villagers themselves before they actually do anything for them, and 
this will be directly injuring the poor man who cannot afford to pay. 
That is why I object to tliis llesolution. I certainly deprecate the 
suggestion wliich was made by my Honourable friend, Mr. Mudaliar, 
but of course 1 have got no objection to the suggestion which has been 
made by my fiMend, Sir Cow'asji ,Tehangir. 

Di wan Bahadur A. Raihaswami Mudaliar* Dcus my friend seriously 
suggest that he understood my suggestion? 

Mr. Muhammad* Yaihin Khan: I thoroughly understood tiie siigge^tion 
of my friend, Diwan 'Bahadur Mudaliar, perhaps much better than he 
understands. My Honourable friend professes that he is a better advocate 
in the cause of wounded soldiers than my friends, Captain Sher Muhammad 
Khan and Chaudhri Lai Chand. From this it is apparent that ho wanted 
to rnako a propaganda for himself and for some other people and tried to 
ridicule those other Honourable Members which I least expected. 

Mr. B. V. Jadhav: My friend is again casting aspersions on my 
friend, Mr. Mudaliar. 

Mr. Muhammad Yamin Khati'! The Chair can guard the rights of the 
Honourable Members even without the intervention of my Honourable 
friend. This is the motive which I do not like. My Honourable friend 
must rest satisfied that by this he will never be able to create a feeling 
in the country against these stnUvarts who come from the martial races 
or who belong to thorn. By this, I say, he w^il] not be able to throw 
^‘dust over the Sun”. 

Mr. G. S. Rahga Iyer: On a point of order, Sir, may I suggest — and 
I have in my mind a ruling given by Sir Frederick Whyte — that when 
an important suggestion is made on llie floor of the House, then the 
Members of the House, having had a discussion on the Resolution, are 
generally invited, if the President so wishes, to address themselves io 
the situation arising from that Resolulion? Therefore, Sir, may T request 
you to rule that w^e should address ourselves to the new' situation? 

Mr. Deputy President (Mr. R. K Shnnmukham Chetty) : That is not 
a point of order. 

Mr. Muhammad Yamin Khan: T am sorry. T quite agree that if the 
suggestion had come from my Honourable friend only to this extent 
before the Lunch, I w^ould have had nothing to say and that I would 
have kept quiet in my seat and not tried even to speak, as I never 
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intended until I heard Mr. Mudaliar making the last portion of his 
speech. That made me get up and defend my friends about whom be 
tried tb create a misunderstanding in the country. Now that the 
suggestion has been thrown by my Honourable friend, Sir Cowasji Jehangir, 

I have got no contention excepting one, when he suggested that the' two 
parties should send in their representatives to meet the Army Secretary — 

Ite ought to have said that all the parties that are here must send their 
representatives, and they may sit and they may choose without leaving 
the choice to the Army Secretary ; each party must choose their own men 
who may sit and get themselves satisfied by a talk with the Army 
Secretary — had no other contention with him excepting on this, score ; 
otherwise I fully agree and I would be the first person to support any 
disabled soldier who has got any ease or, if he comes and even satisfies 
me, I will give him every help without charging him anything. 

Mr. Gaya Prasad Singh t Tint your Pariy is represented in the Army 
Secretary ! 

[At this stage Dr. Ziauddin Ahmad and some other Members rose 
to speak.] 

Mr. Deputy President (Mr. R. K. Shanmukham Chetty) : 1 should 
remind Honourable Members who are just getting up that the Deputy 
Leader of the Independent Party has made a definite suggestion and 
I had to call Mr. Yamin Khan, because he represented a different Party : 

I take it that when the Honourable Member, Sir Cowasji Jehangir, made 
the suggestion, he had the support of Members of his own Party and as 
well as of the Nationalist Party. TTnlees the Honourable Member, Dr. 
Kauddin Ahmad, wants to say something more in addition to what Sir 
Cowasji Jehangir said on that point, T do not see why he should get up 
to speak just now. 

Dr. Ziauddin Ahmad (United Provinces Southern Division : Muham- 
madan Rural) : Sir, I wanted to support Sir Cowasji Jehangir with two 
words only : some time ago, the public school at Tynbridgo sent a challenge 
of a cricket match to Harrow, and the Harrow people replied: “We know * 
Eton and we have heard of Rugby and Molborough, but we do not know 
who you are.“ I suppose my friend, the Deputy Leader of my Party, 
probably thought that he was also the cricket captain in Harrow and 
spoke in the same tone. (Tjaughter.) As for the second point, we know 
that we are not all-knowing people; wo are not supposed to know every- 
thing of what is going on in India, and we are very often approached by 
interested persons. Take the case of the Medical Council Bill: T do not 
know how many deputations we have received. No doubt there are 
persons who are really affected and who approach Members of the 

Assembly; but the motion that was brouglit forward by one of my gallant 
friends of mv Party was moved in perfectly good faith and I hope that 
Members will consider what he has said and not consider the sources from 
which he got his information. With these words, I support the remarks 
made by Sir Cowasji Jehan^r. 

Mr. O. B. F. TotteifliAm: Sir, I must first of all thank' Dr. Ziauddin, 
as an old Harrovian mvself , for his stbry. It' seems to me that the whole 
complexion of the debate on. this Besolutioh hafe alt^ed since Mr. Mudaliar 
spoke befom Lunch anid Sir Cowasji Jbhai^ made his suggestion after 

0 
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Lunch. Until that time, it appeared to me that the speeches made bj 
Honourable Members and the wording of tlie Eesolution itself all tended 
to put pressure on Government to hold a Committee of Inquiry into the 
grievances of individuals in the matter of pensions; and it seemed to nae 
that the Eesolution was intended rather as a motion of censure againstT 
the Army Department’s administration of pensions and that, therefore, 
we should be unable to accept it. I may say at once — I thought I had 
made it clear before — that I am perfectly prepared to accept the alter- 
native suggestion made by Sir Cowasji Jehangir. I myself and the officers 
at Army Headquarters would welcome a discussion with representatives 
of all the parties in this House; and, T venture to hope, that after a 
discussion of that kind, we shall agree that no formal Committee of 
Inquiry is necessary; but if Honourable Members are not satisfied, we 
shall certainly consider that point. 

There is only one further point I should like to make with reference 
to what Mr. Mudaliar said in the latter portion of his speech. He said 
that the House wished to satisfy itself that our pension policy was not 
influenced in any way by the fact that the British tax-payer is ultimately 
responsible for the payment of mjost of our war pensions; and he went on, 
I think, to suggest that in order to lighten the burden on the British 
tax-payer, we in this country Eig4 disregarded— or there was some suspicion 
that we had disregarded — the solemn pledges and assurances and contracts 
that had been entered into with those who fought for India and for the 
Empire during the war. Sir, if there is any suspicion in the minds of 
Honourable Members that this is in any way our policy, I should like to 
take every possible step to remove it. If I may personally be allowed 
to express an opinion and couch it in somewhat strong language, I should 
say that it was a monstrous suggestion. I assure the House that such 
an idea has never entered our heads in India and there is no ground 
whatever for believing that the War Office and the authorities at home 
have ever in any way lattempted to dictate our pension policy with 
that end in view. 

Mr. Muhammad Azhar Ali: Sir, althouerh I find that my friend, Mr. 
Yamin Khan, has been sufficiently replied to by my Honourable friend, 
Dr. Ziauddin Ahmad, yet, as a matter of personal explanation, T must 
say here that Eesolutions, when they are moved in this House, certainly 
are prompted and the materials supplied by the outside public or by the 
Members themselves who take that trouble. My friend may pose today 
as a philanthropic man; he may pose today as the well-wisher of the 
soldier. But if the world had known him, if the members of the army 
who are dissatisfied today had Imow’n him as such, they would have 
been the first to approach Mr. Yamin Khan, as every applicant and 
every petitioner and every sufferer knows which way to go to find relief. 
If the army people have had the kindness to come to me and if I have 
taken up their case, I do not see in what way I have erred. One should 
gauge his own capacity and ability first to come to this House and say: 
“I will do this and I wdll do that." (Opposition Laughter.) T have never 
posed as one who would be ready to do anything for the whole world 
and who would be ready to spend his time without any remuneration. 
I am a professional myself. Surely if the matter will come to me in 
my professional capacity, I will accept +he case for remuneration. But 
today I have done this undoubtedly out of philanthropic motives and 
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out of regard for the army people.- If in future my friend says that he 
is prepared, — surely, after listening to him today, people will go to him, 
and when they go to him, I expect he wUl not say: “Well, bring me my 
fees and then I shall look into the matter/* I really thought that it was 
out of all proportion and not according to the dignity of the House to 
talk in the terms and in the way in which my friend, Mr. Yamin Khan, 
spoke in this House today, casting personal aspersions on Members of 
this House. I hope, Sir, as the guardian of this House, you will always 
discourage such things and, having this privilege in this House, I hope our 
rights will be protected by you. 

As regards the statement made by the Army Secretary, I am very 
glad to accept it and to withdraw my Eesolution with the permission 
of the House. 

The Resolution was, by leave of the Assembly, withdrawn. 


RESOLUTION RE POLICY AND ADMINISTRATION OF INDIAN 

RAILWAYS. 

Dr. Ziauddin Ahmad (United Provinces Southern Divisions : Muham- 
madan Rural) : Sir, I beg to move : ^ 

^‘That in view of the trade depression, high rate of loan and contemplated political 
^ P ^ reforms, this Assembly recommends to the Governor CVeneral-in- Council to 
take immediate steps for carrying on the necessary revision of the policy 
and the administration of Indian Railways.** 

Sir, I am one of the greatest critics of the Railway Administxation in 
this country 

Hr. K. Ahmed (Rajshahi Division : Muhammadan Rural) : Question. 

Dr. Ziauddin Ahmad: and I am influenced by two consi- 

derations : one is my great appreciation, of the valuable services which 
(ho Indian Railways and the officers and men connected with the good 
administration are rendering for the country, and the second is my enthu- 
siasm and anxiety to make this administration still more efficient, though 
it is efficient already. 

The first point I would like to take up is the loan policy of the Railway 
Administration. I am sorry T have only got the figures for 1931-32 as 
given in the Administration Report supplied yesterday, and probably my 
figures will have to bo altered tomorrow in the light of the figures which 
the Honourable the Railway Member will give for the years 1932-.33 and 
1933-34. In the year 1931^32, we had a debt amounting to 789’8 crores 
of rupees. The Railways have been yielding an income of 3*02 per cent., 
that is, on this large sum of money, we are receiving only 3 per cent, 
income from the Railway Administration. The average rate of interest 
on our loan in the year 1921, when the 'Acworth Committee wrote its 
Report, was 3-75, and two years ago it rose to about .5*7, but now the 
money has become very cheap, and it is very -desirable that we should 
devise some method to converts our loan to cheaper rate of interest. If 
we could bring the rate of interest to the present market value, we would 
be able to efEect a saving somewhere in the neighbourhood of about ten 
erores in interest charges alone. I could not calculate the exact amount, 

c 2 
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Honourable the Bailway Member, who ia in j^sm 
of the latrat figures, will give correct figures. The new JoaU can be raised 
in a variety of ways as was suggested by the Acworth Committee. Certain 
important members, including Sir Henry Burt and Sir liaiendta Nath 
Mukberjee, suggested vSry definitely in p'ara. 224 of the Beport tliat- the 
Hallways could rais6 the money at a rate one per cent, lower than the 
market rate. Even the majority Eoport suggested that it would be easier 
for the Government of India to borrow money for the Eadlwavs alone. In 
this connection a definite suggestion was put forward by the Honourable- 
Sir Georp Bainy about two years ago, and I arn sure that if my 
distinguished fnend, who is now in charge of the Railways, will carry 
out the correct policy, lie will do lasting service to the Indian Railways 
and an (‘nornious. service to the general finances of the country. I i.m 
not a financier, but I am inclined to believe from my knowledge of small 
investors that if the Government were to float loans at the rate of about 
half or one per cent, lower than the market rate, that is at three or 3^ per 
cent, guaranteed interest with participation in tlie profits, they will be 
able to collect the amount which they require to pay the loan which they 
have now taken at a very high rate of interest. If this policy is adopted, 
wo will probably have a saving of about ten crores ofl rupees in the interest 
charges, and all the efforts that we have been making in retrenchment, 
all the discontentment that the Railway Administration has spread through- 
out the length and breadth of India, on account of their wrong policy 
of retrenchment, and all the difficulties they have created in the working 
classes, and all the discontent that is now spread among the officers* grade 
will soon disappear, 

Mr. K. Ahmed; Is that flgure 12 crores? 


l)r. ZUuddln Ahmad: Yes, the figures are four crores, if we borrow 
at market rate of interest, /.e., four per cent, and it will be 12 crc.rcs, if 
we borrow at one per cent, lower than market rate as suggested in the 
minorit;/ Report of the Acworth Committee. Valuable service will be 
rendered to the country if the loan policy is revised and money is raised 
at three or three find a half per cent., with pfirticipation in profits. If we 
have years of depression, as we arc having now, then the burden will fall 
on the investors, and the servants of the Railways will be immune to th.c 
difficulties and troubles in which they have been embarrassed. 

The second point which I should like to touch is the State versus Com- 
pany administration in Indian Ihulways. The present dual systein should 
cease and we should have one or tho other. The Government of India, 
in their Despatcli dfited the 17th August, 1917, that is, Despatch No. 18, 
clearly admitted that the State administration is as efficient as adrninistrfi- 
tion by the Companies. This method of taking over the administration 
of the" Railways by the State is not a novel feature. Several countries 
have adopted the same policy in previous years. Japan, in 1906-1909. 
purchased the Company-managed Railways and brought them under State 
control. Switzerland; in the year 1909, adopted the same policy, and, T 
believe, Belgium is also doing the same now. Therefore, this policy is not 
a new one. It was also advocated by the Acworth Committee. Tlie 

Committee said at page 70 : . ' 

“They recommend that in India the State should manage, direcfly. the Railways 
which they already own.** 
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1 advocate, Sir, today the Sate-management of the Indian Railways for 
two special reasons. My first argument in favour of the State-manage- 
inent is this, that in the case of the Company-managed Railways, the 
Board is located in London and not in India, and, therefore, the wishes' 
of the travelling public, the wishes of those who are really benefited by 
the Railways, do not reach the ears of the Board in time; and, therefore, 
it is very desirable , that the administration of the Indian Railways should 
be in India and not in a place outside India. The centre of a circle should 
always be inside and not outside the circle. My second important consi- 
deration is that the Railways in every country are not merely commercial 
concerns, tliey are not really intended to make money ; they are reallv 
intended for tlie benefit of the public, they are intended to develop the 
trade, they are intended to benefit tlie working classes. If the State is 
not responsible, and if the administration is handed over to a Company, 
then the Railways will be run as commercial concerns, and they will try 
to make as much profit as tliey can possibly make, and a good illustration 
exists in the administration of the Bengal and North Western Railway 
into whicli I need not go now. 

Mr. E. Ahmed: You want to nationalise them? 

Dr. Ziauddin Ahmad: Therefore, for these reasons, I very strongly 
advocate that the State should adopt this policy of taking over the direct 
responsibility for all the Railways in India. 

Hr, K. Ahmed: You want to nationalise them. 

Br. Ziauddin Ahmad: I do not like to use a word whose meaning I do 
not know. (Laughter.) 

The next point to which I would like to draw the attention of the House 
is the policy of amalgamation and absorption. We all know that in these 
days of hard comj)ctition small concerns can never be paying concerns. 
My Hjonourable friend is also in charge ofl Commerce and he must know 
very well that Japan and other countries are competing very successfully 
against India on account of the big cornMnes and big concerns that they 
arc now creating. The cost of production is always small and it is very 
desirable that we should also try to absorb the smaller concerns into bigger 
companies. On that point we have tlie authority of the Acworth Com- 
mittee and also the authority of the Administration Report itself of the 
Government of India. The Administration Report says : 

“The difficulties and complications now experienced in connection with these branch 
line companies are out of all proportion to the insignificant financial facilities offered 
by the companies. The Government of India have, therefore, decided that the branch 
li’pe policy should be abandoned and that on endeavour should be made to reduce the 
number of existing branch line companies.” 

This is really the policy of the Government of India, but unfortunately 
that has not been given effect to in recent years. In the time of Mr. Simm 
they absorbed a number of smaller lines, but recently, for some reason 
or other, it has not been pushed so vigorously as it oilcht to have been. 
Here we have got about 53 different linos under 53 different administra- 
tions.*" 14 are classed first class Railways, 14 are called second class Rail- 
ways. and 25 are callf?d third class Railways, and some of those lines are 
under the administration of District Boards. I have never heard of any 
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other country in the world where local authorities are in charge of lailway 
lines, but India is a peculiar country and not only Companies registered 
in London, not only Companies registered in India, not only small States^ 
not only individuals, but also District Boards are proprietors, of Bailwaya 
and run their show themselves. Thds diversity is not working very satis- 
factorily and it is desirable that all these should be absorbed as early as 
possible. 

Mr. K. Ahmed: But that is nation building. 

Dr. Ziauddin Ahmad: The only argument in favour of smaller lines 
wtis that tlicy could raise money more easily than Government. It may 
have been true when Sir John Lawrence wrote his note in 1867, but it is not 
correct in 1966. Co-related to this problem is the other questioa of com- 
bines. It is v(?ry desirable that all these Companies that have been formed 
should be combined together. I am not advocating any now reform. We 
know tliat in England they combined 121 different Companies into four 
Companies only, by the Railway Act of 1921, and they have created very 
big combines with the result that the Railways are now running more 
efficiently and more economically than they used to do, and the unliealthy 
competition, that used to exist previously, has now disappeared. In 
India we have got very unhealthy competition between different lines and 
Governments pay for their unhealthy competition. We have the Bombay, 
Baroda and Central India running between Bombay and Delhi, and the 
Great Indian Peninsula also running between the same stations. The 
Gr(?at Indian Peninsula wants a big workshop for themselves, and the Bom- 
bay, Baroda and Central India wants an equally efficient workshop of their 
own at a distance of few miles. The East Indian Railway wanted to 
have a bridge in the town of Agra and the Great Indian Peninsula wanted 
to have a I'arallel bridge, because they would not like to use the bridge of 
a competing line. So a second bridge was built by them at tho cost of 
the poor tax-payers, because in this unhealthy competition the Govern- 
ment and the poor tax-payers have to pay on either side. Sir, the time 
has now come when this unhealthy competition between the various lines 
should cease, and the only way out is that we do adopt a bold policy 
which England herself adopted. England combined all the Companies 
into four concerns. T am perfectly certain, if my distinguished friend in 
charge of the Railways will lake the initiative, the Secretary of State 
cannot possibly negative it, because we will do just the same thing as 
England has done. We shall guarantee that fill persons, who have got 
financial interests, all persons, who have got interests in the services, 
will continue to enjov these existing privileges, and they will not be altered. 
With this proviso, T do not think that there will be any justification for 
opposing a hold action in following the example of Great Britain, and 
introducing a Bill in this Legislative Assembly by meJins of which 5S 
Companies may all be combined into one State concern. 

In what way are these to be combined? This brings me to another 
issue. The present division of Railways is not a good division. It overlaps 
and it is not very efficient or economical. We have .duplication of work 
and duplication of authorities. These authorities are popularly known 
as chota Agent, the hurra Agent, and the lat Agent. The chota Agent is 
the Divisional Superintendent, the hurra Agent is the Agent, and the lat 
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Agent is the Railway Board. Therefore, here you have gofc three over- 
lapping authorities, j 

Mr. N. M. Joshl (Nominated Non-Official) : What is the meaning of 

Ziauddin Ahmad: formerly we used to have the Lieutenant- 
(jovernor as the head of a Province. The Lieutenant-Governor was called 
the lat Sahib. 

Mr. K. Ahmed: In the Assembly you will find Maharaia. 

Dr. Ziauddin Ahmad: I think it is desirable that we should do away 
with BO many Agents and simplify the process. The divisional organisation 
exists in some places and does not exist at others. We should have some 
kind of uniformity. Have one uniform system throughout India. I 
suggest two alternative proposals for the consideration of the Government 
for reorganising the existing lines. The first alternative which 1 suggest 
is the method of organisation follovved in the Post and Telegraph admi- 
nistration. All the Railways should remain under the Central Govern- 
ment, but the jurisdi(;^ion of each unit should coincide with the jurisdic- 
tion of the provinces themselves, under one head, who may be called not a 
Divisional Superintendent, but a Provincial Superintendent with one 
Agent at the top. This is working satisfactorily in the case of the Post 
Offices, and I do not see any reason why it should not be successful in 
the case of the Pailways. The Director-General controls the Postmastors- 
General in Provinces. Under this arrangement, we do away with the 
Agents and his enormous duplicate staff. We also reduce the number of 
Superintendents. Instead of having a. Superintendent for each Division, 
we have Superintendents for each Province. T consider that the Agents 
are only a third wheel in the machinery of administration. 'My second 
alternative is, if you do not folloAv the Post Office, follow the example of 
Divisions in the army. Create four Oomrimnds — the- Northern Command, 
the Eastern Command, the Western Command and the Southern Com- 
mand, and there will be ^ fifth Command for Burma. Put all the Rail- 
ways in the north in charge of one Agent at Lahore, all Railways in the 
west in charge of an Agent in Bombay, all Railways in the cast in charge 
of an Agent in Calcutta, and in the south under one Agent in Madras. 
(Interruption by Mr. K. Ahmed.) T leave you. You cannot understand 
these Railway questions. Railways in Bumia must be separately under 
one Agent. If separation takes place, Railways raav be handed over to 
Burma Government without derangement of administration. We must 
have a big combine. Combine them in a manner so that wo may follow 
the practice of the Post Offices or follow the example of the Armv. In any 
case, we should do away with 5B Agents for 5B different Railways. 

The next question which T •should like to raise is the revision of the 
Convention of 1024. In Article 8 of that Convention, we clearly said that 
it ought to be periodically revised and that it should remain in force for 
a period of at least three years. Now, nine years have passed away and 
the time has come when we should revise the Convention, and ^ will 
mention one or two points in regard to Avhich the Convention ought to 
be revised. According to this Convention, the Railway Department had 
to pay one per cent, of the capital at charge and one-fifth of the profit 
to the general revenue. T think this is a wrong thing. Ifi many countries 
it is admitted that the railway earnings should not go to feed the general 
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revenue. They should be self-supporting and the surplus, if any, ought 
to be spent for improving the condition of service, in extending new 
railway lines or, as they did in South Africa, in reducing rates and fares. 
This is reasonable, because we should not make undue profits at the 
expense of the tax-payer. The Railways should not be considered to be 
the milchcow of the Finance Department. It should be a philanthropic 
concern not running on altogether commercial lines, though the 
commercial aspect should not be lost sight of. We should 
combine commerce and philanthropy. Then there should be some 
kind of machinery to revise the expenditure on capital expenses. 
Of course there may not be much to say about running expenses, 
but I think the system of expending money on capital expenses 
is exceedingly defective and this subject was entirely omitted in the Con- 
vention. We should set up a very strong machinery to revise this 
particular thing. Here I may quote one or two things for the amusement 
of the Members. The other day they constructed a big shed at Moradabad 
at a cost of several lakhs of rupees. It was a revolving shed for engines, 
and when it was completed, it was found that if one of the engines was 
derailed, the passs^o for all other engines was blocked. It was badly 
devised and the whole thing had to be remodelled. So, money spent on 
the shed was entirely wasted. 

I said yesterday that all experts were eccentric?, but the railway experts 
are more ccc’chtric than the astronomers whose example I quoted yesterday. 
At Lakhsar station, there was a great deal of malaria and it was thought 
to be a good thing to raise the roofs of the houses and to raise the level 
of the whole ground. They brought in mud and raised the level of the 
whole pla.ce and when rain came in, it w'ashed atvay all the mud, and 
the money was wasted. I do not know who prepares the estimates. The 
actual cost may differ from estimates by five to ten per cent., but the 
difference betwreen estimates and actuals in the Railways is 300 or 400 per 
cent. This is a thing which only railway experts in the world are com- 
petent to do. We wfint really to have some machinery by means of which 
we could exercise better control over the capital expenditure. 

This brings me to the Statutory Board, because that is the body which 
T think will l)e competent to supervise this capital expenditure. We have 
been discussing recently the creation of this Board and it is high time 
that we do it. Most of the difficulties will probably disappear if this 
Statutory Board is created. Thi-s Statutory Board ought to be created 
by the Legislative Assembly or the Federal Assembly when it comes into 
existence, and not by the Parliament. It should not form part of the 
Government of India Act. This Board should consist of honorary officers 
wffio may receive honorarium much in the same way as the Directors of 
other Companies do and the President of this Board ought to be the 
Minister in charge of Communications and, a»s the Acworth Committee 
suggested, this Minister should be in charge of all communications, 
including raihvays, roads, coastal shipping, and so on. Under this Board, 
we should have permanent officials corresponding to the present Railway 
Board. It may be called an executive board consisting of three members. 
These persons ought to be appointed dirc(?t by the Government and should 
not be removable with the change of the office of Minister. They should 
be permanent officials and not depend upon the votes of the Legislative 
Assembly. All the expenses which the Railways will incur should, in 
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the first instance, be scrutinised by the Statutory Board either acting 
together or by means of Committees and then they should be laid 
before the Assembly. No doubt the expenditure is now laid before 
the Assembly, but it is laid in a manner that the Members have got 
no opportunity to scrutinise them, because they are all guillotined on 
the fourth day. The whole Budget is manoeuvred in this way. There- 
fore, I strongly advocate that we should constitute at an early date a 
Statutory Board responsible to the Indian Legislature having under it 
permanent officials. Wc may group the administration on the lines of 
the Post Office or, if it is not feasible, on the line of the military organi- 
sation with fivte Commands. This will be the right way for the njew 
administration. 

The other tiling which I would very strongly advocate is the institu- 
tion of the Kates Tribunal. I would like to have the Kates Tribunal 
constituted in the same way as established under the British Kailway Act 
of 1921. The Tribunal should consist of three persons, one judge, or a 
distinguished lawyer as President, and one railway and one commercial 
expert, and there should be an appeal to the High Court or to the Privy 
Council when one is established in this country. The present Advisory 
Kates Tribunal is highly unsatisfactory. It is really waste of money 
and it is very desirable that we should have something more definite. 
There are one or two other suggestions I should like to make if time 
permits. 

Mr. Deputy President (Mr. R. K. Shanmukham Chetty) ; The Honour- 
able Member nas got two minutes more. 

Dr. Ziauddin Ahmad: We should remove unnecessary offices like the 
Clearing Accounts Office, the Standards Office, the Railway Conference 
Office and the Publicity Office. I would like to amalgamate the Publicity 
Office with the Railway Board. The other thing I would like ig that 
there should be All-India Railway Service just as there is an All-India 
Educational Service. The persons recruited for a particular line should be 
transferable to other places. For want of time, I do not like to develop 
other points such as the control of vendors, the comfort of third class 
passengers and so forth. I have got very definite suggestions on vendors, 
but, unfortunately, the Railway Board forms its judgment on the reports of 
their -subordinate officers, w^ho all travel in saloons and they are not in 
touch with practical problenig and difficulties. We must associate in the 
administration non-official men who are really more competent to form 
correct opinions on such points such as the present system of giving con- 
tracts of tea shops to one man, with power to give sub-contracts to other 
persons. Those persons give sub-sub-contracts to others, and so on and so 
forth. Such sysitem of sub-contracts ought to be stopped, because it 
unnecessarily increases the cost and raises the prices of .the articles of 
food. Now, there arc one or two points which I should have liked to 
mention, but time does not permit me to do so. With these few words, 

I beg to move my Resolution. 

Mr, Deputy President (Mr. R. K, Shanmukham Chetty) : Resolution 
moved : 

“That in view of the trade depression, hij?h rate of loan and contemidafcd political 
reforms, this A‘.ssembly recommends to the Governor General-!n-Council to take iniTncdiate 
stens for carrying on the necessary revision of the policy and the administration of 
Indian Railways.” 
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Mr. G. S. Banga Iyer (Eohilkund and Kumaon Divisions: Non-Muham- 
madan Eural) : Sir, I do not propose to disappoint my Honourable friend 
from Aligarh when he asked me this morning that I should be prepared for 
a speech on this **very important Eesolution'*. I was not so certain 
whether the House, after all the enthusiasm for the disabled soldiers 
that my Honourable friend from Madras had exhibited, and, after all 
the earnestness that was displayed, that we should come on to this Eesolu- 
tion, nor was I very keen, even though coming events cast their shadows 
before. I wonder how the Honourable the Commerce Member — or as he 
will hereafter be called the Honourable the Eailway Member — ^will feel 
about what is in store for him in the days that are to be. (A Voice : 
"What is it?’*) My friend, Mr. Mudaliar, asks me ‘‘what is it?”* It is 
that wo will find an occasion to raise a debate on the Eesolution that steps 
be taken for carrying on the necessary revision of the railway policy. 
Then another token motion will arise in the debate that steps be taken 
for a revision of the administration of the Indian Eailways. Perhaps Dr. 
Ziauddin Ahmad himself, the non-official railway export of the Independ- 
ent P^rty, will table a token cut that all the Eiailways should be State 
Eailways. I do not know where the preamble of hig Eesolution will come 
in, — "in view of the trade depression, high rate of loan and contemplated 
political reforms". That, Sir, perhaps will come, in under some head. 


Mr. N. M. Joishi: Capital expenditure. 


Mr. 0. S. Kanga Iyer: My friend, the Honourable Member for Labour, 
says "under capital expenditure". I say that the contemplated political 
reforms could be taken up under a token cut under the "Executive 
Council" when the General Budget comes up before this House. Thus, 
in this small Eesolution, by way of preamble the bigger Budget is antici- 
pated and the operative section of the Eesolution anticipates what we 
arc immediately going to be presented with. For these reasons, Sir, I 
hope my Honourable friend will not be disappointed if we do not propose 
to discuss thi's Eesolution at length. We should like to concentrate on 
this in connection with the discussion on some larger subject, and on a 
more congenial occasion. 

Mr. E3. Ahmed: The wording of the Eesoluition is defective, you 
mean ? 

Mr. 0. S. Banga Iyer: The Honourable gentleman has put me the 
question whether the w’ording of the Eesolution is defective. I never. 
Sir, attack Honourable Members in respect of the wording of their^ Eeso- 
lutions; I always compliment those who word their Eesolutions rightly. 
The wording of the Eesolution is effective, but it is "an effect defective 
which comes by cause". (Laughter.) 

Mr, N. M. Joshi: May I ask the Honourable Member whether he is 
making a motion that the discussion on this Eesolution be adjourned 
sine die? 

Mr. Deputy President (Mr. E. K. Shanmukham Chetty) : The Honour- 
able Member has not moved any motion. 
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Mr. 0. S. Banga ly^r: I formally move, Sir: 

“That the discussion of this Resolution be adjourned sine die now that we have had^ 
views expressed to us by Dr. Ziauddin Ahmad on the subject.’* 

Mr. K. Ahmed: I support the motion, Sir. 

Bai Bahadm I^la BriJ Kishore (Lucknow Division : Non-Muhammadan 
Eural) : Sir, in view of the fact that a discussion on the Railway Budget 
is soon to take place in this House, it is unnecessary for me or for any 
other Honourable Member to make any long speech on the subject today. 
I was under the impression that the Honourable the Mover of the Resolu- 
tion would postpone discussion on this subject till the opportunity came 
in the shape of the Railway Budget However, as he has chosen to open 
tbs debate on the eve of the presentation of the Railway Budget, I feel 
constrained to give expression to a few points. 

Sir, the Railways in India are running at a heavy cost and the salaries 
paid to the Railway staff in India arc much higher than in any country 
in the world 

Mr. N. M. Joshi: Sir, in view of the fact that a motion has been^ 
moved that the debate be adjourned, will the further speech of the 
Honourable Member be in order? 

Mr. Deputy President (Mr. R. K. Shanmukham Chetty) : The Chair 
called the Honourable Member to make his speech. 

Bai Bahaaur Lala BriJ Kishore: I fully realise that if my expenditure 
increases more than my income, my estate will have to go under the 

management of the Court of Wards. The same principle applies to the 

Railways, If the Railway authorities cannot carry on their work withiir 
the income v/hich the Railways earn, the management will have to be 
entrusted to a body constituted like a Court of Wards. My submission is 
that the expenditure should be controlled by bringing the salaries of the 
people working on the lines down to the extent which may just suit the 
income. I may not be misunderstood while I say that a start in the cut 

should be made from the bottom, but high salaries paid to the upper staff 

and the high allowances paid to them should be cut down to that level 
which the income of the Railways may afford to pay. The Railways should 
not exist only for the purpose of paying high salaries to the staff engaged 
thereon. T do not mean to suggest in any way any retrenchment in the 
salaries of the staff of the Railway Board or any retrenchment in the 
personnel of the Railway Board staff or the staff engaged on different lines. 
But the fat salaries and allowances paid on the lines should be greatly 
curtailed and the expenditure controlled to meet the j)resent-day income. 
Without this, there can be no improvement in the extension of the lines 
or providing facilities for trade and commerce to those parts of the country 
where such facilities do not exist. 

With these few words, Sir, I commend the Resolution for the favour- 
able consideration of the Government, but I expect the Honourable the 
Mover to see his way not to press it to a division and to withdraw it. 

Mr. Deputy President (IVIr. R. K. Shanmukham Chetty) : Mr. K.. 
Ahmed. 
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Mr, K. Ahmed: Sir, I have already moved that the debate be 
adjourned sine die, and I would now ask you kindly to put the motion 
under the Eules and Standing Orders that the question be now put. 

Mr. Deputy President (Mr. E. K. Shanmukham Chetty) : Mr. James. 

Mr, P. E. James. (Madras : European): Mr. Deputy President, I did 
not originally intend to take part in this discussion, but I do so merely 
to express some surprise at the course that events are taking. I under- 
stand that this Eesolution, which obviously is an extremely- important one, 
covering a large variety of subjects connected with the administration of 
the Eailways, was tabled after due consideration of its meaning and 
importance, was balloted for and secured a place in the b.allot and that 
it then attracted the particular attention of the Independent Group or 
Party, and of my friend, the Member for Railways of that Group. Now, 
Sir, after the exhaustive speech in which the Member, who has spoken 
to the Eesolution at length, has covered a very large ground and made 
some most important and valuable suggestions, T should have thought the 
points would be discussed by the various Parties in this House in order 
to give this House the opportunity of a review of the administration. 
After that speech. Sir, I find a curious conspiracy on the part of most of 
the Parties in the House to adjourn the discussion .... 

Diwian Bahadur A. Ramaswami Mudaliar (Madras City; Non-Muham- 
madan Urban) : There is no conspiracy. S'ir, I may say, if my Honour- 
able friend will pardon me, that so far as the Independent Party is con- 
cerned, there has been no conspiracy of the kind and we are willing and 
anxious to carry on this Resolution, and that we are not parties to any 
motion to postpone this Resolution either on its merits or for any indirect 
purpose of hastening on to any other Eesolution on the tapis of the House. 

Mr. 0. S. Ranga Iyer: Sir, I just rise to repudiate the insinuation 
involved in my Honourable friend *s statement in regard to the Nationalist 
Partv, because we are not conspirators here anxious either to aid or to do 
the opposite of it in regard to this Eesolution. 

Mr. P. E. James: Sir, I was not, of course, using ** conspiracy’* in its 
criminal sense. I am using it in ta much more genial sense, but I certainly 
withdraw that word if it does convey anything which should not be con- 
veyed to any Honourable Member of this House. I was merely expressing 
some mild surprise that an important discussion of this kind appeared 
to be drawing to a close when T should have hoped that Members from all 
sides of the House would join in discussing the suggestions made by the 
Honourable Member of the Independent Party for Eailways. Sir, it is not 
mv intention to make any particular suggestions on the lines of this Resolu- 
tion, nor is it my intention unnecessarily to stand between the House and 
the reply of the Honourable the Commerce Member. I wish, however, 
to point out to mv Honourable friend, the Deputy Leader of the Opposi- 
tion, that while it is true that many of these matters would come up for 
discussion at the time of the Railway Budget and also at the time of the 
General Budget, it is also true that that time is very carefully allotted and 
that this House is limited in the opportunity which it secures for dis- 
.cussing some of these important points. I would, therefore, suggest that 
it would be better to take the opportunity of this particular discussion to 
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debate some of these points. Otherwise there will not be perhaps the 
saYne importance attached to liesolutions which are balloted on important 
questions aa we, the non-official Members of this House, would wish to^ 
have attached to those liesolutions. 

Ife. N. M. sir, I rise to srtpfport the rnotioh made by my 

HottOulrable fifienid, Mr: Eatiga Iyer. I assure you, Sir, that I am not 
interested iiS closing the discussion on this, because I am one of the conspira- 
tors; but, at the same time, I feel that I come to this Assembly in order 
that we should make the best use of the time of this Legislature. My 
Honourable friend, Mr. Ranga Iyer, was absolutely within his rights and 
was perfectly justified in pointing out that there will be a discussion for 
four days in. tlm Legislature on railway mjytters and, therefore, there should 
be sufficdeiit opportunity for every Member to raise any question about the 
Railways. If, therefore, we feel that the discussion on this question should 
be closed today, it is because we want to make the best use of the time 
of this Legislature, and do not wish to misuse that time. I am sorry 
that iny Honoural)le friend, Mr. James, should have spoken in the strain 
in which he did, and, if 1 am to retort to him in his own way, I may 
say that if we arc interested in hastening the discussion on any one 
question, he is interested in closing the discussiop on another question. I 
support the motion made by my Honourable friend, Mr. Ranga Iyer. 

Several Honourable Members: The question may now be put. 

Mr. Deputy President (Mr. R. K. Shanmukham fchetty): The question, 
is that the question be now put. 

Ihe motion was adopted.. 

Dr. Ziauddin Alimad: Sir, may I know what is the position now? 

Mr. Deputy President (Mr. R. K. Shanmukham Chetty) : The closure 
has been, applied and accepted. After allowing the Honourable the Com- 
merce Member to speak, the Chair will call upon the •Honourable the 
Mover to give his reply. 

The Honourable Sir Joseph Shore (Member for Commerce and Rail- 
ways) : Sir, may I raise one point ? If the motion for adjournment 
sine die is accepted, it will leave me without an opportunity of replying 
to further speakers who may take part in the debate. At the present 
moment, there is only one speaker, namely, the Mover, who really referred 
to the merits of the ease. My Honourable friend, Mr. James, after having 
laid great stress upon the importance of this debate, proceeded then to 
fibstain from saying one single word on the merits of any single issue. 

T would, therefore, if the motion is likely to be carried, certainly like to 
retain my right to reply to any further debate which may take place on a 
subsequent occasion. 

Mr. Deputy President’ (Mr. R. E: Shanmukham Chetty) : I am afraid 
there is a misapprehension. I did not understand Mr. Ranga Iyer to 
press his motion that thfe debate do sfand adjourned. After Mr. Ranga 
Iyer made that motion, I called‘i<J)on Eai Bahadtir Lala Brij Kishore tb 
speak‘on the motion itself . Then Mr. James intervened and also Mr. Joshi. 
Then -I heard voices that the question be tow put which meaiis that' tRe 
original question must be put, and the closure has been apiplied'on tKat 
point; So tkere is no questibn'of adjourmng tbis debate at all. 
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Dr. Ziauddin Ahmad: On a point of order, Sir. I clearly wanted to 
know whether the que.st!on was about my motion or about closing of the 
debate. 

Mr. K. Ahmed: Sir, the original motion was that it must be adjourned 
sine die and that is the motion. According to the practice of this House, 
when that motion has been moved and supported, and the question was 
that the question may be now put, which also has been carried, I submit 
that no question arises now of the Commerce Member making a reply as 
the motion has already been carried. Therefore, we must go on to the 
next item on the Agenda. 

Mr. Deputy President (Mr. E. K. Shanmukham Chetty) ; 1 am obliged 
to’ the Honourable Member for the guidance that he has given to the 
Chair. Do I understand Mr. Eanga Iyer to say that he wants that the 
motion that the debate do stand adjourned should be put? 

Mr. 0. S. Ranga Iyer: Yes, Sir. I move that the debate do stand 
adjourned. 

Mr. Deputy President (Mr. E. K. Shanmukham Chetty) : I will take 
the opinion of the House for closure on that point. The question that will 
be put, if the closure is accepted, is that the debate do stand adjourned. 
The question is that the question be now put. 

The motion was adopted. 

Mr. Deputy President (Mr. R. K. Shanmukham Chetty) : The question 
is : 


"That the debate on this Resolution do stand adjourned." 

The motion was negatived. 

The Honourable Sir Joseph Shore: Sir, I had never till this day realised 
the full versatility of my Honourable friend, Dr. Ziauddin Ahmad. I 
have known him as a great mathematician whose mathematical sub- 
tleties have often bewildered this House. I have known him also as 
a master of figures who has always been able to prove conclusively that 
two and two make either more or less than four. But today, Sir, we 
have him in the role of a railway expert, qualified to deal with any 
matter, whether it is financial or administrative or technical connected 
with the Railways of In^ia. Well, Sir, I am grateful to him, and I 

will explain to him later on why really I am grateful. He said a few 

days ago, in the course of a fire of Supplementary Questions, when I said 
that I was always ready to sit at his feet, that the Railway Board did 
not always listen to his advice and counsel. Well, Sir, that is the fate 

of many great sages -and teachers. The seed that they sow often falls 

upon stony ground and fails to fructify. Sometimes it is the fault of the 
ground, I admit, sometimes also it may be the fault of the seed, because 
I have known seeds which, despite all the efforts of the gardener, have 
failed to germinate. Now, Sir, my Honourable friend has dealt with 
this question in an encyclopcBdic manner and T find it extremely difficult 
•within the time which I have at mv disposal to refer to all the matters 
raised by him. I find it even more' difficult to know which matter to 
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take and in what order to deal with them. 1 do, however, quite clearly re- 
cognise the intention behind this motion. The Mover has put forward 
certain definite concrete proposals and has, on the whole, abstained from 
destructive criticism. I would like' to assure him that we on this side 
of the House appreciate and welcome every constructive effort that is 
calculated to help us to carry on the working of the great administrative 
machine. That is why, Sir, I say I am grateful to my Honourable friend 
for what he has done today. 

Now, Sir, perhaps I had better begin with the suggestion that the 
capital at charge of our Railways should be replaced by debentures at a 
low rate of interest and perhaps participating in profits. I think Dr. 
Ziauddin referred, if not today, I think in an article which he wrote some 
time ago, — ^he referred I say to this as a suggestion which had come from 
my distinguished predecessor. Sir George Rainy. I think that there is 
likely to be some misunderstanding in this matter. As the matter is 
one of considerable interest, I would like to repeat to the House the 
words which Sir George Rainy used on that occasion. He said : 

“Ordinarily, a company railway in any country in the world would have raised 
part of the capital invested in the line by means of prior char^rcs such as debentures, 
and another part in the form of ordinary shares. I will not complicate the comparison 
by referring to preference shares which might he held to fall in the one class or the 
other according as the dividend was cumulative or non- cumulative. When trade is 
depressed and railway earnings decrease, it becomes impossible to maintain the same 
distributions out of the balance remaining after working expenses have been covered. 
In~ that case, the ordinary dividends would first be sacrificed, the provision for 
depreciation would come next, and the prior charges ' last of all, because 
failure to meet them would be an act of insolvency. A State-managed Railway, 
however, is usually in a different ftosition, and certainly this is true of the Indian 
Railways. The whole of the capital has been raised in the form of what is •equivalent 
to debentures, for the ordinary share capital of the company-managed lines is a 
negligible proportion of the total. It is true, therefore, to say that, before any alloca- 
txm can be made for depreciation, interest has to be paid in full on the whole of the 
capital invested in the undertaking. The point to which I draw attention is this, that 
so far as the commercial lines are concerned, if only one-fourth of the capital invest- 
ment were in the form of ordinary shares instead of in the form of fixed interest- 
bearing securities, it would be possible, in each case of the three deficit years, to meet 
the depreciation charges in full by means of a reduction in, or the total suspension of, 
the ordinary dividend.’* * 

I think, Sir, there is a little difference between that and what my 
Honourable friend, Dr. Ziauddin, suggested. As regards the actual 
figures involved, T would say that my Honourable friend has put his esti- 
mate extremely high. As a matter of fact, excluding capital specially 
raised for the Railways and excluding capital provided by the Companies 
the amount that is paid on Government capital of about 575 crores is about 
25i crores annually. This works out at an interest of about 
4*4 per cent. Of this amount of 575 crores, about 275 crores 
were borrowed at extremely low rates of interest : the interest we pay on 
that is about three and one-third per cent. On the balance of 300 crores 
the interest we are paying at present amounts to about five and a half 
per cent. Now, if, instead of the five and a half per cent, we had 
debentures carrying four per cent., we should save something like four and 
a half crores — have not been able to work it out, but it is a simple 
matter to work out how much would be saved in the unlikely event of our 
getting debentures at three per cent.^ as suggested by my Honourable 
friend. But the point really is this : it seems to me that it would be an 
extremelv difficult matter for the Railways to raise such a large loan as 
800 crores at three per cent, in the form of debentures, even though the 
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debentures had the prospect of sharing in profits. If that prospect were 
extremely attractive, then all I have to say is that in good years it would 
make a very large hole in our profits, and if the prospect were not attractive, 
I' very much doubt whether we should be able to get those debentures 
taken up. v 

The next point which my Honourable friend referred to was the sugges- 
tion that the Railways should be constituted on an entirely different basis. 
He suggested a provincial basis or a divisional basis, with one Agent at 
the Centre for «all Railways. That was the first suggestion that he made. 
1 think that that is somewhat on the German pattern, and I believe that 
my Honourable friend has had an opportunity of a personal study of that 
system. I am afraid that my own experience of it is extremely superficial 
and certainly of very recent date, and so my Honourable friend has the 
advantage of me in this matter. But I would like to mention certain 
considerations whicli I think will show that it is not possible to institute 
analogies and comparisons of this nature. Take for instance the German 
Railways where you have a single Agent. Now this is the point I 
want to emphasise : the German system supplies means of communication 
over an area of about 180,000 sq. miles. Our system supplies communi- 
cations over an area of about 1,700,000 sq. miles. And T would suggest 
to my Honourable friend that what is possible in the first case may be 
quite impossible in the second case 

Dr. Ziauddin Ahmad: May I ask what is the mileage in Gennany? 

The Honourable Sir Joseph Shore : The mileage of the German railways, 
is about 36,000 and our mileage is about 40,000; but my Honourable 
friend will realise that it is far easier to run a compact concentrated system 
than it is to run an enormous system like ours spread over enormous 
tracts of country. That is the difference which vitiates the comparison. 

I may put it in another form. If, for instance, a single Agent of the 
Indian Railways were operating in Europe, instead of controlling an area 
the size of Germany, he w'ould have to control an area the size of the 
whole of Fjurope excluding Russia, a very different proposition indeed. I 
must admit that a single Agent, sitting like a spider in his web, ready to 
pounce upon any part of his domain which may call for it, is an attractive 
picture; but if you hax’^e that spider located at one end of his web, as 
he would be if the Agent were located in Delhi, and if you have a web 
so vast that it must cover the vtrhole of India, then I am afraid that the 
flies would be playing games with irripunity at the extreme corners of the 
Web. As a matter of fact, the divisional system raises a good many diffi- 
culties. T understand that in Germany there are about 30 such Superin- 
tendents. Each one has about seven departmental heads and I think each 
division has about twenty sub-divisinns. T am not at all sure whether a 
BObeme like that could be economically applied to India. In anv case T 
do riot see very much. difference between either a Provincial Head or a 
©ivifliohal Superintemdent and an Agent except of course that the Divi- 
elonsrl Swperintendint would have a yerv mtieh smaller charge thAn an 
'Agent. Blit I' do not mean to suggest tO my Hofiourable friend ^hat t 
awitttirfittlf^dewiR his stiggesfioWS stwightkwa*^^ ITp,- wilt 'realise that in 

it td &elim anf' bfitfioffotfe WAV 
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or the other without much more careful examination. I would, therefore, 
say*— not that I keep an open mind, because I think that that is an expression 
which might not be accepted by certain Members of this House — I remem- 
ber the other day} one Honourable gentleman behind me said that an 
open mind was an open drain, and a gentleman opposite said that a 
close mind was a gas generator — but that I keep an open mind which 
can be closed or a closed mind which can be opened ; and I think thereby 
I shall satisfy both Mr. Biswas and Dr. Dalai. I do not propose to touch 
on the suggestions to abolish the Clearing Accounts Office, the Standards 
Office and the separation of Audit and Accounts. ^Phosc matters have been 
dealt with over and over agjiin on the floor of this House and I have no 
doubt that questions on those subjects, will be raised again on another 
occasion; but I would say to my Honourable friend that if he can make 
any practical suggestion which would help in simplifying our audit or our 
accounting arrangements, we should be only too gratehil to him. 

The Honourable Member then referred to the difference in organisation 
between different Railways and he suggested that there should be 
uniformity of such organisation. For example, the transportation and 
commercial branches arc separate on the G. T. P., whereas they are 
amalgamated on the N. W. R. and the E. I. R. The separation is deli- 
berate, because we wish to ascertnin by actual practice wffiich system is 
the most suitable and the most efficient. As a matter of fact, T may 
inform my Honourable friend that this is one of the questions which we 
have definitely referred to Mr. Pope find wo hope to get a report by him 
on this question so that my friend can see that his criticism is being 
followed up. 

Now, Sir, my Honourable friend made two very important and, I think, 
very interestinsf suggestions. First of all, he made the suggestion that 
there had been considerable duplication, considerable waste of capital, 
and that capital commitments had been undertaken which were not justi- 
fied by Gconcmic considerations. There may be a good deal to be said 
for that point of view, and T will not join issue with my Honourable 
friend, but T would submit to him that if this is true, the present Rail- 
way Administration deserves his sympathy and not his criticism. 

Another point my friend raised was amalgamation. I gather that what 
he suggested was that by amalgamating and enlarging certain systems, 
you could reduce the cost of the directorate. That, I think, is un- 
do uljtedly a valuable suggestion, and I have no doubt it must be con- 
sid€ifred as soon as there is an increase in the number of the State- 
managed Railways. 

As regards State versus Company-managed Railways, my Honourable 
friend of course realises that we have lost no occasion of buying up Rail- 
ways when their contracts came to an end without reasonable cause. We 
did not do so in the case of one Railway, purely on account of financial 
considerations. 

Another point which my Honourable friend raised was the suggestion 
that we should have All-India Railway Services. I am afralid I did not 
cjuite follow him in that criticism, because at the present moment we have 
All-India Railway Services for the State Railways. 

•Then, Sir, another point which my Honourable friend raised was the 
revision of th^^ Convention# I do not think that I can , dp better than 

“. ■ ' TS 
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read the. opinion of ^Sir George Rainy with which I entirely agree on this 
question. He said : 

*‘The conviction has been growinp; in my mind that it is impossible satisfactorily 
to settle that question *’, — that is the question of revising the Convention ^ — ^‘apart from 
the big constitutional problems that were coming upon us, and I am more than ever 
convinced of that now. But what is quito certain is that the convention will have to 
come under examination in connection with the constitutional changes. It is absolutely 
inevitable. Apart from any particular proposals which might be made, obviously at a 
time when as part of the constitutional settlement the whole question is raised of how 
far existing sources of central revenue might be assigned to the provinces, the ques- 
tion of contribution of the railways to the central revenues must come under examina- 
tion. That, I think, is inevitable.” 

I should like to add one other reason, which, I think, affords some 
cause for satisfaction, that the attempt was not made to revise the Rail- 
way Convention hurriedly two years ago. We were then dealing only 
with years of prosperity; we had nothing then to do with years of adversity, 
and if we are going to revise the Convention, it will be necessary for us 
to have the experience both of prosperous years and of years in which we 
have suffered. 

I think. Sir, T have hastily touched upon most of the points raised by 
my Honourable friend, and t would close by once more emphasising my 
own feeling towards the manner in which he has raised the points he has 
for consideration of this House. T am sure, he must realise that having 
regard to the complexity and the importance of the subjects which he has 
raised, it is not possible for me within the limits of a reply, extending to 
15 or 20 minutes, to give any answer which can deal exhaustively with 
even a single one of these subjects, but I can assure him that some of 
them at any rate are extremely interesting and* must inevitably come 
under examination. I do appreciate the faet that he has put his sugges- 
tions in a concrete constructive form with the object of making a definite 
contribution towards helping us in carrying out the administration of the 
Railways, i hope, Sir, that having served his object, he will withdraw 
the motion. 

Dr. Ziauddin Ahmad: Sir, I do not wish to go into greater details 
about the manner in which the Deputy Leader of the Nationalist Party 
handled this question. Tf he wanted to move hif? motion, he could have 
come straight to rne or to the Leader of the Independent Party, and at 
his request T would not have moved my motion at all. But, instead of 
adopting an honest and direct course, he preferred to follow an indi^^ct, 
crude, and, T should say, an ungentlemanly method .... 

Mr. 0. S. Ranga Iyer: On a point of order. Sir .... 

.Dr, Ziauddin Ahmad: There is no point of order. 

Mr. 0. S. Ranga Iyer: T have a right to raise a point of order. 

Mr.' Deputy President (Mr. R. K. Shanmukham Chetty) : What is 
the point of order? 

Mr. 0. S. Ranga Iyer: The point of order is this. The Honourable 
gentleman just said that T took an ungentlemanly course, and T wap^ him. 
to withdraw that expression. 
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An Hononrablt Hember: Quite right. 


Mr. Deputy President (Mr. K. K. i&hanmukham Chetty): Does the 
Honourable Member want to know from the Chair whether it is a Farlia* 
ttientary expression ? 

Mr. 0. S. Rftnga Iyer: I want to know, Sir, from the Chair in what 
connection it can be a i^arli ament ary expression, if at all, and if my moving 
on the floor of the House that the discussion do stand adjourned can be 
construed as an ungentlemanly method. If the Chair rules that it is 
correct, I have no obje(jiion, but I want the Chair’s opinion whether the 
expression is Parliament jiry or not in that connection. 

Mr, Deputy President (Mr. K. K. Sbanmukham Chetty) : I think that 
the Honourable gentleman’s use of the expression “ungentlemanly** in 
this connection is quite unparliamentary, and I think he will do well to 
withdraw it. 

- . I 

Dr. Ziauddin Ahmad: I accept your advice, Sir, and even without 
your advice I would have witlidrawn that expression had it really troubled 
the mind of my distinguished friend, because I am not going to fight over 
words. I can use any mild expressions like “perfect gentleman** or any* 
thing like that, if it will please him; but I cannot withdraw the facts. 
The facts are there. The words I can always withdraw. The facts I 
cannot change. T spoke to him this morning and said that the Railway 
Convention \vas his pet subject. I also asked him whether Ho would care 
to enlarge on this topic, because he knew that I was going to move my 
Resolution. Had he told me that he wanted to 

Sir Hari Singh Gour (Central Provinces Hindi Divisions: Non-Muham* 
madan) : Sir, I rise to a point of order. Is the Honourable Member in 
order in stating on the floor of the House any conversation that takes place 
between Honourable Members in the- lobby ? Sir, in the first Assembly 
that question was raised, and it was ruled by Sir Frederick Whyte that 
what passes between Members in the lobby should not be mentioned on 
the floor of the House. 

Mr. -Deputy President (Mr. R. K. Shanmukham Chetty): I do not 
think it* really raises a point of order. It must be left to the good sense 
of ribnourable Members as to whall ])art' of their private conversation 
could be mentioned on the floor of the House. 

Dr. Ziauddin Ahmad: The example was set by the Deputy Leader 
of the Opposition. I never wanted to refer to any such conversation. It 
is he who introduced me in his speech and I am replying him. I feel 
that my friend could have adopted a simple and direct method. Had he 
approached me or the acting Leader of the Independent Party ^d 
suggested that this Resolution should not be moved, then I assure him 
I would not have moved this Resolution at all 

Mr. 0. S. Sanga Iyer: Sir, the Honourable Member has been guilty of 
a gross misstatement of facts. I never told him that I wanted to reach 
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my Besolution, nor did I tell him that I was going to help him in his 
Resolution. He wanted to move his Resolution and he wanted me to 
.speak on that also, and I spoke on that. 

Dr. Ziauddin Ahmad: Sir, I do not wish to continue the controversy i 
and I leave the House to draw their own conclusion. 

Now, coming to the subject, I just want to draw the attention of the 
Honourable the Railway Member to one or two points. He said that if 
there will be Provincial Superintendents of Railways, it will not be 
possible for one Agent to regulate their work. At present there are 53 
dilferent administrations and 53 different Agents and Sub-Agents, and all 
these 53 are now controlled by one Central authority, that is the Railway 
Board. Therefore, the argument of my Honourable friend does not appeal 
to me. But at any rate I have made an alternative suggestion, namely, 
that instead of one Agent, follow the practice of the Army, have five Agents, 
that is, the Eastern Command, the Northern Command, the Western 
Command and the Southern Command, and a separate Command for 
Burma. If the other suggestion was not feasible, this might be adopted. 
1 suggested the first alternative for this reason that the Railways will 
come more and more in touch with the Provinces which will in future enjoy 
provincial autonomy, and the Railways will help them in solving local 
provincial questions. That was the idea at the back of my mind when I 
suggested that alternative. 

As regards the saving in interest, 1 gave a figure of ton crores. I had 
not all the data with me, but when my Honourable friend lays all the 
figures in his Budget speech, we can calculate the exact amount which we 
can save. But he himself admitted that he will possibly save about four 
crores. Even that sum of four crores is not a small sum, and if this 
amount could be saved in the interest charges, then all the troubles that 
have arisen in connection with the retrenchment of men would have 
disappeared. 

The next point is whether the time has now come to revise the Rail- 
way Convention. The argument was that as we were now having a time 
of adversity, it was desirable that we should see also the time of pros- 
perity before coming to some conclusion. I think we had prosperous days 
from 1925 to 1930 and now we are having years of adversity during the 
last two years. So we have got the cxiierience of both prosperous and 
adverse times. If you begin it at a time of prosperity, it is not likely you 
will have a good bargain; it is only in the time of adversity that you can 
strike a good bargain. 

Now comes the question of an All-India 'Service. No doubt a be^nning 
has been made in the institution of an All-India Service for th'e State 
Railways, hut I would very much like to have an All-India Service for all 
the Railways owned by the State, and then extend it to all the other 
Railways in India. 

As regards experiments, may I say that we have been having Railway 
Administration for about three-quarters of a century. We have got in the 
staff of the Indian Railways persons with experience of the Railway 
Administrations in, various countries. The time for experiment must now 
cease, and we should take some bold action. We had years of experiments 
since we tO‘jk charge of the Company-managed Railways, and there should 
be a time limit even for experiments. We should now take a bold action 
and strike out a definite policy and go ahead. 
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With these few words, as I said before, a Besolution of this kind is 
:riot intended for division, but only for the purpose of drawing the atten- 
tion of the Government. I, therefore, beg leave of the House to with- 
draw the Besolution. 

The Besolution was, by leave of the Assembly, withdrawn. 

Mr. Deputy President (Mr. B. K. Shanmukham Chetty) : Mr. Banga 
Iyer. 

Mr. 0. S. Ranga Iyer (Bohilkund and Kumaon Divisions : Non-Muham- 
madan Rural) : It has just been represented to me by the General 
Secretary of the Independent Party 

Mr. Deputy President (Mr.B. K. Shanmukham Chetty) : Order, order. 
I would invite the Honourable Member’s attention to Standing Order 61*: 

“A Member in whose name a Resolution stands on the list of business Shall, when 
called on, either : 

{a) withdiaw the Resolution, in which case he shall confine himself to a mere 
statement to that effect; or 

(b) move the Resolution . . 

The Honourable Member cannot make any other statement at this 
stage. 

Mr. C. S. Banga Iyer: Thank you. if you had only listened to me, 
Sir, if you had allowed me to complete, you would have known that 
I comply with the Standing Order to which you have drawn attention. 
1 will read my statement over again. It has just npw been represented 
to me by the General Secretary of the Independent Party, Mr. S. 0. 
Mitra, that he would like the Besolution which stands in the name of 
a member of his Party on the release of Mahatma Gandhi and his 
supporters in jail to be taken up next. I gladly yield place to Mr. 
Maswood Ahmad, and I withdraw my Besolution.* 

BESOLUTION RE BELEASE OF MB. GANDHI, MUFTI KIFAET- 
ULLAH AND OTHEB POLITICAL PBISONEBS. 

Mr. M. Maswood Ahmad (Patna and ("hota Nagpur cum Orissa: 
Miubammadan) : Mr. Peputy President, I move : 

“That this Assembly recommends to the Governor Generabin-Council to release 
Mr. Gandhi, Mufti Kif.aetullah and other political prisoners.” (Laughter.) 

Mr. Deputy President, I want to warn the Government that this is not 
a time for laughter at all. The whole constitution of the country and 
everything else are in the melting pot. 

How long, I ask the Honourable Members on the Treasury Benches, 
are they going to prolong this? Is there tc be any end of tins campaign? 

Thousands of patriotic Indians are in jails, everything is in a state 
of unrest, and I do not know what the Government could expect from 
the Bound Table Conference without releasing the Indian leaders. 

The main question is, who is responsible for all this trouble — whether 
the Indian leaders, Mr. Gandhi and Mufti Kefaetiillah, are responsible, 
or the Government. In this connection I will remind the House of what 
happened. An old, thin, religious man wants to see the head of the 

*“This Assembly recommends to the Governor General in Council that two non- 
official representative^ of this House he nominated to interview Mahatma G'andhi in jail 
with a view to bringing about his release and that of his followers and to secure the 
Mahatma’s co-operation in the further stages of constitution-making.” 
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Govei'nmeut for a talk ou some political matters, but the permission is 
refused, his advisers do not allow the interview, and the trouble starts. 
That is the main cause of this unrest. May I ask, what was the fault 
of the other old, sick, religious man, i.e., of the Mufti Sahib? 

The question now is, who is to move — whether the Government should 
come forward and say that they are ready to have a settlement, or 
whether the Indian leaders should do that. Mr. Gandhi and other Indian 
leaders have now changed their attitude to a very great extent. Mr. 
Gandhi and Mufti Kefaetullah and others are ready to co-operate with 
the Government, if this be not correct, let the Government see for 
themselves this fact. These leaders are trying to see a iiill called the 
Anti- Unto uchubility Bill passed by the Assembly. Does it not show 
that they are ready to co-operate with the Govemihent? They have 
confined their attitude to anti-untouchability only. So, they have shown 
their good sense, they have come before the Government, and they are 
ready to co-operate, but if still the Government are of the same old 
opinion, 1 do not know what more Government want from! them. I think 
the attitude of the Government in this connection is not wise. If you see 
the lives of Mr. Gandhi and Mufti Kefaetullah, they are religious men. 
Mufti Kefaetullah commands the respect of all Mussalmans. Great 
co-operators as well are losing their patience. 

I want to make it clear that when 1 am talking of political prisoners, 
I am not talking of the terrorists at all. I do not say that the terrorists 
prisoners should as well be released. 1 cundomn terrorism. 
But 1 ask the Government as well to leave the terrorist attitude. 
1 advise them to adopt a compromising attitude. Those who have 
got nothing to do with terrorisjn should be released. If Govern- 
ment want the future constitution to be worked smoothly, they should 
create a calm atmosphere in the country. They should not take recourse 
to what I saw in a drama. There was a quarrel in which both parties 
were saying; **Nak kat jae jo manoon ya}iW\ which means “His nose 
will be cut, who will move first for compromise^. Government think 
they should not go first for a settlement. In my opinion, Government 
must go forward and say : ‘‘Here w© are ready for a settlement . If the 
other party refuses, then the responsibility will be on the other party. 
It is the duty of the powers that be to come forward. In this connection 
there is an old Persian proverb which I do not want to quote, but which 
means: -“it ia the party in power that should come forward for a settle- 
ment". If Government are not willing to release these people, their 
whole scheme will probably fail. If nobody is satisfied, then the reforms 
will not be accepted and the only wise course for Govermnent is to 
accept our well-known demands and to release Mahatma Gandhi, Murti 
Kefaetullah and other political prisoners. With these words, I move 
my Resolution. 


Mr. Deputy President (Mr. R. K. Shanmukham Chetty) ; Resolution 
moved : 

**That this Assembly recommend^ to the Governor General in Council to release 
Mr. Gandhi, Mufti Kifaeiullah and other political prisoners. 


Sardar Sant Singh (West Punjab ; Sikh) : I rise to support the motion 
moved by my friend, Mr. Maswood Ahmad. The question of t^ release 
of political prisoners has been engaging the attention of this House m 
various forms. Questions have been tabled. Supplementary questions 
have been put. Questions as- to the desirability of the release of sucti 
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persons have been put, not only in thjs House, but in the Parliament as 
well. The Government of India as well as His Majesty’s Government 
in England Gave consistently refused to listen to the public voice on the 
question of the release of these gentlemen on the ground that the question 
could only be considered if and when these prisoners were prepared to 
give some such undertaking as to withdraw their support to th(». civil 
disobedience movement. There seems to be something rotten in the State 
of Denmark. The Government insist upon. a condition which no self- 
respecting gefikleman could fulfil. This is not the first occasion in history 
when the persons in power have refused to listen to the voice of reason. 
Jesus Christ was crucified in the name of law and order, because he did 
not agree with the administration of his time. He would not agree to 
the terms sought to bo imposed by those in power at the time and we 
find that, while those powers have disappeared from the face of the 
earth, Jesus Christ still lives. History is full of such instances where the 
spirit of the times was not visualised by the adminislralors with the 
inevitable result of ruin of the administration. 

Coming to the recent history, I may point out that the 8ikh liisiory 
furnishes noble examples of the same spirit. Muhammadan rule was 
crumbling. Tlie spirit of that rule had gone and only the soulless body 
had remained when the Sikh Gurus were faced with a similar situation 
and were forced to raise their standard of rebellion against the administra- 
tion. Four Gurus, with a number of illustrious martyrs, had given their 
lives before the rule could crumble to the ground. Similar conditions arc 
coming into existence now. What is the idea underlying the term 
“Government”? The underlying idea of a Government or State is ’:o 
formulate rules of conduct for the people based on morality and high 
sense of dutv towards the common \veal. . The standard of conduct is 
taken from, the lives of those who are regarded as good and viHuous and 
who subdue self for the common weal. If good and virtuous people are 
dissatisfied with a State, the State must be cbangc'd and nf)t the good 
people should be shut up in prison. In India administration is wwking 
on lines which arc reverse of sound. There is no wonder that everybody is 
shouting *Ivqi1nh zinda had'. Change is wanted. Yon yourself are hero 
for a change. You yourself say: “Wc will give you. another Constitution”, 
because tho present one is rotten. Wc are at least co-operating in thi^ one 
matter that wo all want a. change. What kind of change it should be is a 
matter of opinion. If you introduce a change which is not acceptable to 
saints, to good people, to honest people, to men of character, cerfainlv that 
change will not be acceptable to the people at large. How can you defend 
a system where saintly men like Mahatma Gandhi and men like Mufti 
Kefactullah cannot live outside a prison? 

Major Nawab Ahmad Nawaz Khan (Nominated Non-Official): 
does not mean change. It means Revolution. 

Sardar Sant Singh: I know more about the meaning of that word 
than my Honourable friend thinks he knows. How can the Government 
defend a constitution which can onlv exist by keening the saintlicsf. men 
behind the bars? Can there be anything more indefensible? If ATahafma 
Gandhi cannot live under a svstom of administratSon like tho presen^ 
one, surely it ought to be changed as speedily as possible.' The administra- 
tion wants a gesture from Mahatma Gandhi. How can ho copsisfentlv. 
honestly and conscientiously agree to such a ridiculous proposition being 
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put forward in Parliament as well as in this House? There is no sense 
behind it, tliorc is no rationalism behind it. If Mahatma Gandhi is to 
come out, surely he should come out on his own terms and not on the 
terms dictated by the Govornment. We want a change in the Govern- 
ment. The country is living on the brink of a volcano. The intensity 
and the immensity of the resentment against the present Administration 
of the country is growing in. volume every day. The situation is getting 
from bad to worse and those, who are in favour of the present policy, are 
carrying on as though they are living in a paradise. 1 can safely say 
that it does not require much foresight lo predict that if the present 
conditions continue for another five years, there will be a bloody revolution 
in the country and the history of the country will be written in blood. 

[At this stage Mr. Deputy President (Mr. R. K. Shanmukham Chetty) 
vacated the Chair which was occupied by Mr. Muhammad Yamin Khan.] 

It is Miahatma Gandhi with his policy of non-violence who is maintain- 
ing the country under his control. He has taught us what non-violence 
means, and yet he is behind prison bars. Can there be any defence 
against it? Can anybody, with his head on his shoulder, say that that 
policy is sensible? It is not. It is already late in the day to mince 
maftt^rs. We should try to remove -this resentment from the country, 
and that we can only do by enlisting, by seeking, nay, by pleading for the 
co-operation of these groat men who arc now behind the bars. Sir, they 
arc the men who control the public opinion. They are the men whose 
very existence is being deified now in the country. What a pity that the 
Administration wants to shut them in! What is that? May I know what 
law and order will be? So long as your sword is naked and shining, 
.you may keep the country and get them to submit to your rules and to 
your Ordinances, but as soon a^ the opportunity occurs, you will find the 
tables turn.?d asrainst vou. It is high time, iS’ir, that in the interests of 
the people, in the interests of the millions whose lives are at stake. 
Government should revise their policy. I would appeal to my Honourable 
friends to support this Resolution and thus see that the real leaders of 
thought should be amidst us and not be -separated from us. With these 
words, Sir, I sui)port the Resolution. 

Mr. S. O. Mitra (Chittagong and Rajshahi Divisions: Non-Muham- 
madan Rurfil] : Sir, I support the Resolution of my Honourable friend, 
Mr. Maswood Ahmad, and T am glad that this more comprehensive Reso- 
lution has got its chance to be debated today. We in this House know. 
Sir, that we are impotent in carrying out our Resolutions to their logical 
conclusion. All that we are here for is to offer some advice to the Govern- 
ment, and I think it is our duty to tell them plainly what we think of 
the action of the Government in not releasing our great political leaders, — ^ 
Mahatma Gandhi, Mufti Kefaetiillah and other important political prisoners. 

Sir, I do not like today to narrate again the old story as to how it 
was the action of the Government that precipitated the last figrht between 
the Government and the Congress. Kven the other dnv the Honourable 
the Home Member contended' that it was the Congress which really declared 
the war. but I think political memory is not <so short as to forget facts. 
Sir. Mahatma Gandhi, after his arrival in Bombay, attended a meeting 
of the Working Committee of the Congress, and some Resolutions were' 
passed; but it was settled that those Resolutions were not to be given 
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elTcct to before the Mahatma had a chance to meet His Excellency the 
Viceroy and to negotiate with him. lit was tho action of the Government 
in arresting Pandit Jawahar Lai Nehru and Mr. Sherwani and their refusal 
to see Mahatma. Gandhi that really made it impossible for the Congress 
to do anything else but to go for civil disobedience. It is no use, however, 
now to dilate upon old facts; it is admitted, without question, by all 
men that without the Congress leaders having any chance to freely consider 
the future constitution and to help the country and to guide it in the 
matter of the attitude our people should take on the question of acceptance 
or non-acceptance of tho proposed constitution, nothing could really be 
settled for the whole of India. It is the action of the Government that has 
also set a premium on the influence of tho Congress people. Sir, it is tho 
sufferings of these Congress people, sufferings undergone disinterestedly, 
for the cause of the country, that have elevated them in the estimation 
of the public even though their policy may be impracticable and even 
though the policy that they embark upon may not be really helpful in 
taking the country onward in its march. Even in these circumstances the 
people of India cure for ilic opinion of those people wdio disinterestedly, 
suffer so much for their country. So, I say, it is the action of the Govern- 
ment that really adds to the prestige of the Congress leaders in this country. 
This has been said even by people who are in| the good books of tlie 
Government. I was reading the statement of Sir Tcj Bahadur Sapru only, 
this morning where he also said that without the release of Maliatina 
Gandhi, about the prospect of which they had some indication even in 
England, there is no great chance of a .settlement^ in India; and ho 
apprehends that the difficulty of getting Mahaimaji released is perhaps 
more in India. It is the Government of India more than tho people in 
England that are putting impediments in tlie v/ay of the release of Mahatma 
Gandhi. 

Sir, I do not know; wdiat is in the mind of the Government of India 
about demanding from Mahatma Gandhi almost an express undertaking 
that he will not take to the civil disobedijenco movement. Sir^ if they 
think that it is ever possible for a man like Mahatma Gandhi, being in 
jail, not being acquainted with the political situation outside to^chango his 
policy, Government arc not cognizant of tho Congress policy. It has been 
said on many an occasion that the Congress leaders or Congress members, 
while in jail, should not give any decision about the poliliical programme. 
Even# if Government expect them to change their attitude, it is only when 
they come out and may liavc a chance of stud^dng the present conditions 
and also tho nature of tho proposed constitution to bo given to India in 
the near future that there may be some chance of any change in policy. 
Even if Mahatma Gandhi himself accepts all those conditions and gives 
an undertaking that, without any other consideration, he would call off 
the civil disobcdiicncc movement, such a proceeding will not be even in tho 
interest of the Government, because any leader w^ho docs it will lose his 
caste and that would be construed only as a means of that particular loader 
getting out of jail and not for the real interest of his country. From all 
considerations, then, since Government would now appear determined to 
change the Constitution, it is advisable from their point of view as well 
as from that of the people that all the leaders of the Congress and men 
like Mufti Kefactiillah of tho Jamiat-ul-Ulema and others should bo 
allowed to come out and get a chance to examine for themselves the 
present conditions in India and the further question as to wJiafc we may 
-expect as the next dole of constitutional reform. If, by our speeches in 
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this House, as representatives of the people, Government may care to 
^juigo the public feeling, then we owe it to our constituencies and to the 
whole country to tell Government explicitly that if they are to carry the 
people of India! with them, the least thatr they can do is to release Mahatma 
Gandhi and other Congress leaders and Jamiat-ul-Ulema leaders at once, 
and then see how the leaders chalk out their future programme. If 
Government have an impression that they have crushed the Congress, do 
they also think that they have been able to crush nationalism in India? 
Or is it their desire that the people of India should not oven attempt to 
have greater freedom for their people? If that be not their object, it is 
not for oven Government to think that a national movement like the 
Congress movement sliould be crushed and all national aspirations should 
be put an end to in this land. My Honourable friend, Mr. Gaya Prasad 
Singh, tells me, and that is the lesson of history, that nationalism has 
never been crushed. individuals may go dowm, a particular policy may 
not succeed, but it is well-known that a nation, tliat is conscious of its 
own existence, and a nation like the Indian nation, which has its own 
tradition and history, can never be crushed by legislation or repression. 
Ho, I say, tliat in the best interest of the country, and in the interest of 
Government, the earliest step that Government should take is to release 
all these leaders. Sir, T support the Kesolution with all my heart. 

Pandit Satyendra Nath Sen (Presidency Division: Non-Muhammadan 
Rurivl) : Sir, I rise to support the Eesolution and that on many grounds. 
The first and foremost is that Mr. Gandhi and his followers were im- 
prisoned without any trial wfiieh is against the spirit of all civilised law. 
Sir, I realise Govornment's difficulty in coping wn'th Mr. Gandhi and his 
followers under the ordinary law, and it is for this reason that they have 
put him into prison without going through the formalities of a trial. But, 
Sir, what could Mr. Gandhi do? He was entirely helpless. The Congress 
had been continuing a constitutional agitation for over 40 years in tlie 
past without any appreciable results, and Mr. Gandhi was goaded to 
launch the civil disobedience movement as a last resort. And, Sir, it 
will be admitted that Mr. Gandhi has made penance for himself and, as 
he is accustomed to do, has made penance for others also. He has 
practically given up the civil disobedience movement and is now seeking 
the help of Government, although he wa'S the leader of the non-co-operation 
movement. Not only that; he now seeks all sorts of indulgence in passing 
an altogether revolutionary ]^ill with the assistance of Government. I 
liope Government will now appreciate his spirit and will forgive and 
forgot. Sir, I should say that Mr. Gandhi should be regarded as the best 
friend of Government. What Government could not achieve in so many 
years, he lias made them achieve in some days only. It is an admitted 
fact that “divide and rule*' is one of the political expedients from time 
immemorial and it is also the policy of the present Government. It is 
with that end in view that they have been setting up class against class 
and community against community; and it was reserved for Mr. Gandhi 
to 'set up the son against his father, brother against brother and even the 
wife against the husband. So I hope Government will appreciate the 
services of Mr. Gandhi and will release him forthwith. With these words, 
I support the Resolution. 

The Assembly then adjourned till Eleven of the Clock on Thursday, 
the 16th February, 1983. 
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The Assembly met in the Assembly Chamber of the Council House at 
Eleven of the Clock, Mr. Deputy President (Mr. R. K. Shaniiuikhan] 
Chetty) in the Chair. . 


MEMBERS SWORN. 

Khan Bahadur J. B. Vachha, C.T.E., M.L.A. (Government of India: 
Nominated Official); and 

Mr. C. P. Colvin, O.B.E,, M.L.A. (Government of India: Nominated 
Official). 


STATEMENTS LAID ON THE TABLE. 

The Honourable Sir George Schuster (Finance Member) : Sir, I lay on the 
table: 

(i) the information promised in reply to supplementary questions t6 
starred question No. 1231 asked by Mr. Bhuput Sing on the 16th November, 
1 « 32 : 

(ii) the information promised in reply to starred question No. 150 asked 
by Mr. B. N. Misra on the Gth February, 1933; and 

(iii) the information promised in reply to starred question No. 254 asked 
by Mr. S. C. Mitra on the 8th February, 1933. 


Retrenchment of a Number of Income-tax Officers in the United 

Provinces. 


*1231. A reciirrinf? annual saving of Ba. 26,000 is anticipated as a result of the 
amalgamation of the United Provinces and Central Provinces Income-tax Commissioners’ 
charges. 

It is not considered desirable to appoint any of the retrenched Income-tax Officers 
in the United Provinces as Inspectors. 


Posts of Clerks and Assistant Income-tax Officers in the Northern 
Range of the Madras Presidency. 

*150. (f/^ 10 clerks and six Assistant Income-tax <OfficerB. 

{b) There is one Oriya Koutino clerk in the Income-tax Office, Ganfam, and nojie 
in the Vizagapatam office. There is no Oriya Assistant Income-tax Officer in either 
of these circles. 

(c) The proportion of Oriya clerks to Telugu clerks in the Ganj'am District is I : 4. 
At Vizagapatam, all the six clerks are Telugus. There are no Oriya. Income-tax 

Officers. 
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(d) Tho Oriya-speaking area in the Madras Presidency is very small. There is no 
Income-tax Circle tlie language of which is excliisivley Oriya. Oriya-speaking areas are 
found in Vizagapatam and Ganjam Circles, but in the former the dominant language 
is Telugu and' even the G'anjam Circle is only about 50 per cent.* Oriya. It is necessary, 
therefore, that the establishment employed in these Circles should know both Telngu 
and Oriya, but Telugu is much the more important langauge, as it is spoken in many 
other Circles as well. A considerable number of tho Telugu-speaking candidates for 
employment are well acquainted with Oriya, but it is reported that many Oriya-speaking 
candidates either do not know Telugu or know it imperfectly. 

(e) The Commissioner of Income-tax, Madras, is not isatisfied that any difficulties 
really exist. The Income-tax Officer and the temporary Assistant Income-tax Officer in 
Ganjam know Oriya very well. When suitable Oriya candidates with a good working 
knowledge of Telugu offer themselves for appointment, their claims will be duly consi- 
dered. 

/ 


Allegations against the Income-tax Department oe Calcutta. 

*254. (fl) Yes. 

(h) The Special Income-tax Officers appointed to assess lower incomes are moving 
about to make enquiries as is necessary in the discharge of their duties. The peons 
accompanying them, having been engaged temporarily, are not supplied with uniforms 
with a view to cut down expenditure as much as possible. 

(c) Does not arise. 


I 


Sir Thomas Ryan (Director General of Posts and Telegraphs) : Sir, I lay 
on the table: 

(i) tlie information promised in reply to unstarred question No. 224 

asked by Mr. Maswood Ahmad on the 6th December, 1932; 
and 

(ii) the information promised in reply to parts (h) and (c) of unstarred 

question No. 220 asked by Mr. S. C. Mitra on the 12th 
December, 1932. 
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(2) Delivery peons • . | 32 7 I . . [ 1 1 r . . • 

(3) Linemen* . . . | 55 14 .. 7(a) 1 . . (o) 2 of these posts were Plied by S 

j Hindus by promotion. 
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^ ’B . — *Owing to the redistribution of the jurisdiction of the Cawnpore Engineering sub>division on various occasions prior to 1st April, 
1930, correct information prior to that period is not available in respect of these items. Hence the information supplied relates to appoint- 
ments made since 1st April, 1930. 
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Overtime Allowance for sorting of English Mails in the General 

Post Office, Calcutta. 

229. {h) The inward English Mails are generally received on Saturdays in the Calcutta 
G'cncral Post Offire and the Assistant Postmaster in charge draws overtime allowances 
because he is required to perform extra hours of duty in connection with the disposal 
of these mails in addition to his ordinary duty hours from 11 a.m. to 6 p.m. 

(c) Overtime pay isi not denied to the entire clerical staff but only to the auxiliaries 
drawn fr(»m the Correspondence, Accounts and Savings Bank Department^r.' When the 
mail reaches Calcutta on Saturday moiiiings, as is now usually the case, these men are 
allowed to go home after com])leting the sorting work and therefore do not perform 
extra hours of duty and the question of the payment of overtime does not arise. 
When the mail iirrives late on Saturday night or Sunday morning they are required to 
render only a'vont 4 hours of duty on .alternate Sundays and in this respect they are 
better off than fifllcials in other branches of the Dcpartincnt who have' to attend on two 
Sundays in a month without overt iruo for a longer period. Work on Sundays is a 
condition of service in the Posts and Tclegraidis Department and olTicials are not 
entitled to overtime on this account. 


Mr. P. R. Rau (Financial Commissioner, Pailways) : Sir, I lay on the 
table the infomi.ation promised in reply, to staiTcd question No. 851, asked 
b.y Mr. Uppi Salieb lialiadnr on the 29th September, 1932. 


Europeans and Indians in the Superior Services of the Madras and 
Southern Mahratta Eailway. 

*851. 'rhe list of European and Indian Officers recruited since 1925 in permanent 
vacancies on the Madras and Southern Mahratta llaihv.'iy with their qualifications is 
laid on the table. An analysis of this list shows that the Railway li.is not maintained 
the proper proportion of recruitment as between Indian and European recruits, and 
Government are addressing the Madras and Southern Mahratta Railway reminding 
that Administration of their obligations in regard to recruitment. 


Statement showing Europeans recruited sinre J02t'i in permanent vacancies on the Madras 

ami Southern Mahratta Railway, 


Name. 

Qualilications. 

Date 

of 

recruitment. 

Remarks. 

Engineeri ng Departmen t. 

1. Mr.W. Cathrow 

2. Mr. K. L. Jonkins 

3. Mr. J. T. Hainos 

4. Mr. G. A. Slator 

A. M. I. C. E. . 

Diploma C. E. 
(Walm). 

lat February 
1927. 

18th September 
1926. 

Do. 

16th February 

Subordinate 

5. Mr. L. T. Buckle 


1931. • 

1st April 1930 . 

promoted. 

Do. 

6. Mr.H.W. Robinson 

B.A. Eng. (Hons.) 

24th February 

On loan. 


Oxon. 

1929. 

- 
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Statement showing Europeans recruited since 1925 in permanent vacancies on ike Madras 
and Southern Mahratta Railway — contd. 


Namo. 

QualilirationR. 

Date 

of 

recruitment. 

Remarks. 

Power and Mechanical, 




1. Mr. G. E. Ewing . . 


23rd .Tuly 1920. 


2. Mr. G. C. Mills 

• • 

2t>th November 
1020. 


3. Mr. J. Wallaco 

• • 

25 th February 
1027. 


4. Mr. J. Hradloy 


loth Soptomber 
1928. 


5. Mr. G. W. Kyto 

A.M. T.Moch. E.. 

30th March 1028. 


6. Mr. G. Kolliiigly 


Lst April 1028 . 

Subordinate 

promoted. 

7. Mr. G. F. Williams . 

■■ 

29th August 

1932. 

Do. 

sanction 

awaited. 

8. Mr. R. K. Watson . 

Transportation {Traffic), 


1st March 1032. 

Subordinate 

promoted. 

1. Mr. J. G. Fawcott . . 


21st January 
1927. 


2. Mr. T. Stephenson . • 

•• 

8Mi January 

1926: 


3. Mr. H. M. Gordon . 

. , 

20th March 1031. 


4. Mr. A. L. E. Hooper 


11th January 
1930. 


5. Mr. Edward Leo 

Agency. 

■■ 

7th Docombor 
1928. 


1. Lt.-Col. R. H. Stallard, O.B.E., 


.2nd April 1929. 

j 


R.E. (Retd.) 



Stores Department. 




1. Mr. C. H. Tumor . 


31st Dorombor j 
1926. ; 


2. Mr. C. A. Campbell . 


6tli January j 

1928. 1 


3. Mr. L. D. Robson 

Medical Department. 


25th May 1928. 1 

j 


1. Dr. J. Fryer .... 

M. B., Ch. B. 

7th SoptOiiibor ! 
1928. 1 


2. Dr. H. B. Martin . 

Electrical Department. 


17th Soptomlxr | 
1932. j 


1. Mr. William do Bruyn 


20th May 1927. 


2. Mr. R. T. Park 


loth June 1929. 


3. Mr. J. C. Penny 

Audit Department. 


nth March 1927. 


1. Mr. W. Jolly .... 

M. A. (Aberdeen), 
A. C. A. 

4th April 1930. 






RAILWAY BUPGET FOR 1933-34. 

The Honourable Sir Joseph Bhore (Member for Commerce and Railways) : 
Sir, the first Railway Budget which it has fallen to my lot to present to this 
House unfortunately covers a period of economic depression, unexampled 
within recent times in the severity and extent of its incidence. That the 
Railway estimates should reflect that depression is of course inevitable. But 
there are legitimate grounds for hope that we have at last touched rock bottom 
and that though recovery may yet be delayed, we have in all probability 
experienced the worst. On that assumption, we have built our estimates. 

2. It is usual to preface the statement on the estimates of the year by a 
mention of any important changes that may have been made in the form of 
the Demands placed in the hands of Honourable Members. Two such have 
been made in the structure of our Demands for Grants on the advice of the 
Public Accounts Committee, and with the approval of the Standing Finance 
Committee for Railways. The first is the amalgamation of the Demands for stra- 
tegic lines and commercial lines. The present system of having separate dem- 
ands has not been found conducive to efficient control of expenditure. Strategic 
lines are administered as an integral part of the North Western Railway 
system, the expenditure on the whole of which is initially booked in one set 
of accounts. Only a small portion of this expenditure can be directly allocated 
to strategic lines ; the major part being distributed between strategic railways 
and the commercial railways forming part of the total system proportionately 
according to certain formulae. The Public Accounts Committee recommended 
that separate Demands for Grants for strategic lines should be done away 
with, but that information about the results of the working of strategic lines 
should be given in a separate appendix to the Book of Demands. We have 
adopted both these recommendations. The other change of importance is 
that we are showing in one Demand the total expenditure on open line works, 
whether the expenditure is technieally met from the Depreciation Fund or 
charged to Capital. The past practice was originally adopted in order to 
emphasise the different sources from which funds were obtained. In so far 
as it was adopted for the purpose of controlling expenditure, the practice has, 
however, proved entirely ineffective, because the expenditure from the 
Depreciation Fund being a fixed amount, viz., the original cost of the asset 
replaced, cannot be controlled separately. The system of having separate 
Grants has resulted on many railways in necessary adjustments between Capital 
and Depreciation Fund being postponed for fear of exceeding the Grant. Here 
too the Public Accounts Committee and the Standing Finance Committee for 
Railways were unanimous in recommending the change. The information 
available to tlic House in respect of these works will not, however, be reduced 
in any way ; as in the combined demand the expenditure charged to capital 
will be shown separately from the expenditure met from the Depreciation 
Fund. Demand No. 10 will henceforth be utilised only to record temporary 
withdrawals from the Depreciation Fund, and I trust the occasion on which 
we sh.all have to use it will be rare. A third change of less importance is the 
addition of a new Demand for interest charges. Hitherto, interest charges 
have not found a place in the Demands for Grants, because the total expen^- 
ture was non-voted. From 1933-34 it has been decided that railway revenues 
should bear a share of the total cost of the management of specific railway 
debt proportionate to the railway debentures or loans appropriated for specific 
railway purposes. Hitherto this had been merged in the total expenditure 
on management of debt in England and met from general revenues in 
full. Similar charges in respect of debt not specifically incurred on behalf 

( 734 ) 
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-of railways are already being met from railway revenues as the rate of interest 
charged takes these charges into account. This amount is votable and a 
Demand will consex^uently be placed before you for the small amount of just 
under 3 lakhs involved in this change. We have also made minor changes 
in the appendices to the memorandum on the railway budget which I shall 
leave Honourable Members to discover for themselves ; I need only say that 
they have been made in order to increase the information available to this 
House. 

Honourable Members will no doubt notice, and, 1 hope approve, the 
change in the size of the pamphlets placed before them. The Pink Books, 
which used formerly to be of foolscap size, have now become octavo. The 
change combines economy with convenience. 

3. May I venture, though probably it has by now become unnecessary to 
do so, to remind Hon’ble Members that when notices of motions for reductions 
in Demands are given it would be convenient if, following the usual practice, 
they would indicate briefly the queBtioiis which they intend to raise ? It 
lightens the task of Government Members, who liave to reply to these points 
and at the same time enables them to give fuller information to the House 
than would otlierwise be possible. 


Fmancial Results of 1931-32, 

4. Before I proceed to deal with the anticipated results of this 
year and the next, which primarily concern us at present, it will 
probably help to a better und-erstanding of the general financial position, 
if I first deal briefly with last year’s results. These did not differ 
materially from the revised estimate framed this time last year, but whatever 
difference there was was fortunately on the right side. The loss in the working 
of commercial lines turned out to be 7J crores, or a quarter of a crore less than 
anticipated, and that on strategic lines just under. 2 crores. The total loss 
of crores was met to the extent of just under 5 crores by the withdrawal 
of the uninvested balance of our reserve fund and the remainder 4J crores, W'as 
taken as a temporary loan from the Depreciation Fund. 


Revised Estimate for 1932-33, 

5. In dealing with the estimates for 1932 33 and 1933-34, I propose 
to follow the recommendations of the Public Accounts Committee and 
deal with commercial and strategic lines together. The results of the 
latter are more or less constant, being a loss of very near 2 crores 
a year and do not therefore affect comparisons to any considerable extent. 
Though the budget for 1932-33 w^as not framed on any optimistic basis and 
anticipated a total deficit of crores, of which 5| crores was on commercial 
lines, our present anticipations are that the results will be If crores worse. 
The deterioration is entirely due to a further fall in earnings. The assumption 
that the volume of traffic obtained last year would not diminish has unhappily 
been falsified. A temporary recovery which continued through many weeks 
raised hopes that our budget estimate might be reached, or even exceeded, 
but later events proved that our hopes were premature. The position grew 
rapidly worse, and our pPisent estimate of traffic receipts, is 2i crores below 
our budget figures. Allo ying for the difference of classification of credits 
from materials returned from works not charged to revenue, we expect to fall 
about a crore and a third below last year’s figures. 
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Our working expenses, on the other hand, are not expected to vary 
greatly from our budget estimate. Though our estimate of the savings from 
the emergency deductions from pay has been found to have been too high 
by very nearly half a crore, most of the consequent increase in our expenditure 
is likely to be met by reductions under other heads, particularly in the cost 
of fuel. Our interest charges, moreover, are less by about three quarters of a 
croro owing to tlic fall in the rates of interest, and our total loss on all lines 
including 2 crores on account of strategic lines, is now expected to be 
crores, a iiguro only sliglitJy above the loss of last year. This sum we have to 
withdraw from the Depreciation Fund. The balance at the credit of that 
Fund, wliich was nearly 15 crores at the beginning of the year and which will 
be increased by about 8 crores owing to the net accretion due to the surplus 
of our payments into the Fund ov'er withdrawals from it to meet current 
replacements and renewals, will in consequence be reduced to 13| crores. 

Bvjchjpi Estimate for 1933-31, 

6. For the year 1933-34 we estimate that our total traffic 
receipts will be 88.1 crores and onr total working expenses, including 
depreciation, just over (>3 crores. Net traOic receipts will thus amount to nearly 
25^ crores. Our other receipts are diministiing as a result of the gradual 
reduction of our balances in the Depreciation Fund and will bo practically 
counterbalanced by oar miscellaneous charges. Taking all these into account, 
we calculate that our net revenue will be insufficient to meet our interest 
charges by about 71 crores. This deficit (of which 5| crores is in respect of 
commercial lines) has a^^ain to be found by a temporary loan from the 
Depreciation Fund, wliich will stand at the end of 1933-34 at 13| crores. 

In the hojie that we have plumbed the lowest depths of the present 
period of economic depression and we may anticipate a slight recovery, we are 
placing our estimate of traffic earnings about If crores or barely 2 per cent, 
above the current year’s figures. This is practically what wa% actually 
received in 1931-32, and in view of the fact that during 1933-34 our rates 
of freight and fares will be at an apprecialily higher level than they were 
durin ): the greater part of 1931-32, I do not think that these estimates can 
be considered as unduly optimistic. 

We estimate our working expenses next year at 25 lakhs higher than in 
the current year. The reduction by a half of the emergency cut in pay, 
after allowing for the fact that we shall no longer have to pay to the Income- 
tax Department the compensation we paid this year in respect of the exemption 
of railway statT from payment of the additional taxation imposed in November 
1931, is responsildc for a dilTercnee of G7 lakhs. Our estimates allow, however, 
for a reduction of other expenditure amounting to 42 lakhs, of which more 
than half is in our fuel bill. We have had to provide for a certain amount 
of additional expenditure on repairs and maintenance in order to maintain 
our existing assets in good repair, but we hope that our other operating 
expenses classified under the heads Administration and Operation will show 
a substantial decrease. Both during the current and in the past year the 
gratuities payable have been ^tbnormally high owing to the large number of 
discharges that we had to effect. The result of these discharges on the cost 
of staff will be fully reflected in the expenditure for the next year, and we 
have assumed that the decrease due to this cause will be at least sufficient to 
counterbalance the normal increase in expenditure caused by the annual 
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iaorements earned by the staff. This reduction in expenditure during 1933-34 
can, however, only be secured by the exercise of the most rigid control, and 
railway administrations will have to see that no relaxation of the economy 
campaign is permitted. 

7. In laying these estimates before the House, I would only say that 
if they produce at first a depressing reaction, a more careful and detailed 
appreciation of the figures which are available to Honourable Memlers will, 
I am &ure, result in the more comforting conclusion that, considering the 
conditions under which our railways are now operating, their financial position, 
as disclosed by these figures, is one c5f considerable strength and undeniable 
soundness. While we remember that during the two years 1930-31 and 1931-32 
the deficits of Indian Railways have amounted to over 14 crores and 
that the estimated deficits of the next two years bring up the total to over 31 
crores, let us not forget at the same time that during the first six years of this 
decade they earned a total surplus of over 52 crores and that the net result 
of these ten years after the separation of railway finances from gener«fl finiinces 
will thus be a total surplus of 21 crores. Like other railways all the world over, 
Indian railways are for the moment passing through a period of almost 
unprecedented difficulty due largely to world causes. Tliey have suffered 
considerably from causes which are common to all railways, but they are not 
the only sufferers nor indeed the worst sufferers. A careful analysis of our 
position will, I think, reveal the fact that there is nothing radically wrong in 
it. Our net traffic receif)ts at present amount to about 24 or 25 crores. This 
means that on their capital of about 800 crores Indian Rfiilways are still earning 
more than 3 per cent., which is what few other railways in the world arc today 
in a position to do. Nor must wo forget the fact that this figure of net traffic 
receipts is arrived at after providing for the full calculated depreciation on 
our assets, and that the amount paid into the depreciation reserve fund is at 
the present moment about 8 crores higher than the amount required during 
the year to meet that portion of our expenditure o!ti renewals and replacements 
which the fund is expected to meet. If, instead of taking the calculated amount 
of depreciation, we were to take only the actual amounts required to ho draw n 
in cash from the fund during the current year, our net traffic receipts would 
have amounted to 32 crores. This would have given a return of 4 per cent, 
on the capital invested, and our total deficits during the two years, taking 
both commercial and strategic lines together, would have been reduced to 
barely a crore. Taking commercial lines alone, we should have had profits 
of over 2 crores. I doubt whether any railway in the world of a comparable 
character could at the moment show such results. 

8. I turn next to a few matters of interest which I think ai c of sufficient 
importance to merit specific mention. 

First, let me advert to the subject of our now Capital expenditure dTiring 
the coming year. Our capital programme for 1933-34 is a very attenuated 
one. Apart from the completion of our existing commitments, it provides 
only for bare essontiaJs. No new lines arc to be undertaken, the amount 
of 32 lakhs provided for new construction being only for the purpose 
of completing line.s already begun. The total amount we expect to 
require for all expenditure on works not charged to revenue is 91 crores 
in cash after allowing for a reduction of about IJ crores in stores 
balances. Apart from the strengthening of a few bridges which w'e have 
had to undertake, the only important expenditure of any magnitude is on the 
purchase of a »"iumber of wagons in replacement of those 'which have passed 
their normal lives and are proving uneconomic to maintain. We are providing 
for the purchase of 2,500 wagons at a cost of about 90 lakhs. While this 
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is expected to reduce our cost of maintenance of wagons, it will afford assistance 
to the Indian wagon building industry at a time when orders are badly needed* 
T should like here to refer in passing to the suggestions that have been made 
from many quarters that Government should take the opportunity presented 
by the present comparatively low rates of interest and low prices of material, 
to embark on a larger programme of railway construction and development. 
It is undoubtedly true that the fall in the rate of interest has made certain 
projects which we had to lay aside as unremunerative in recent years more 
attractive. At the same time, it must not be forgotten that the question of 
the remunerativeness of new constructions will now have to be examined afresh 
with reference to the rival claims and possibilities of road transport much 
more carefully than in the past. It is, for instance, a question for careful 
consideration whether the facilities sought to be provided by short branch line 
extensions of, or feeders to, existing lines, to which a good deal of attention 
has been paid in India in the past, cannot be more profitably supplied as 
part of a co-ordinated scheme of road development. An era of cheaper money 
would certainly necessitate our re-examining with care and attention many 
schemes which would have resulted in a reduction in maintenance or operating 
costs, but have had to be laid aside because they were not considered 
remunerative when higher rates of interest prevailed. All these investigations 
and examinations will take some time and cannot affect the next year’s budget. 
They will, however, receive our careful consideration, and the House may rest 
assured that when we come to the conclusion that it is wise and in the 
interests of railways and the country at large to undertake capital outlay oi 
any sort on railway construction and development, we shall not hesitate to take 
the earliest opportunity of laying such proposals before you or the Standing 
Finance Committee for Railways. 

9. There have not been wanting critics of our Depreciation Fund procedure 
who have suggested that one of the ways in which we could secure relief fpr 
the railway budget at this juncture is by reducing our contributions to the 
Depreciation Fund and that our present contributions are not only unnecessari- 
ly high but are unduly embarrassing in our present financial circumstances. 
These criticisms cannot be lightly brushed aside. In the ten years since the 
ineeption of the fund, i.c., during the decade 1924-25 to 1933-34, the amounts 
paid into the fund aggregate 122 crores, while the amounts required to be 
withdrawn from the fund under its rules as representing the original cost of 
unit assets renewed or replaced total 87 crores. Had circumstances not 
compelled us to take temporary loans from the fund, the balance at the end 
of 1933-34 would amount to about 35 crores. 

The railway depreciation fund is built up by annual contributions 
representing roughly the value of the various classes of wasting assets includ- 
ed in our railway property divided by their assumed lives, different lives 
being assigned on basis of the past experience to each class. Such con- 
tributions are continued throughout the whole period of the assumed life 
of each asset, irrespective of when it is actually retired or replaced. The 
original cost of the asset is withdrawn from the fund when it is 

actually retired or replaced. Ordinarily it is to be expected that, 

in an expanding concern like Indian Railways, the withdrawals 
from a fund of this nature under present circumstances will be 
considerably less than the contributions to it ; for the latter 
depend on the assets existing at present whejcas the former depend on the 
assets in existence a number of years ago which are due for renewal or 

replacement at the present moment. For instance, the contribution in 
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respect of wagons depends on the number and value of wagons in existence 
now, whereas the actual replacements are proportionate to the stock of 
wagons as it was some 40 years ago — this being their estimated normal 
life — and is based on the cost at that time. Again, we have been, 
of recent years, replacing assets bought when prices were com- 
paratively low and paying contributions on assets bought at higher 
prices. Finally, Indian Railways are still comparatively young ; many of 
our assets have still a long..useful life and their turn to be renewed or replaced 
has not yet come. On the other hand, it has to be remembered that no 
provision was made at the inception of the fund for arrears of depreciation 
while money has been withdrawn to meet the cost of all renewals, and we had 
a comparatively ambitious programme of works in the years immediately 
following the institution of the fund. Premature renewals have also be^ 
effected to a certain extent. Taking all factors into consideration, however,, 
the size of the fund gives cause for serious reflection. It is not surprising 
to find that the view is held in some quarters that the assumed lives of the 
assets on which the contribution is calculatea are too low and that therefore 
the annual contribution is excessive. This was considered by the Railway 
Retrenchment Sub-Committee who thought that it was probably desirable 
to have a special enquiry into the assumed lives of assets on railways on the 
basis of past experience but were unable to recommend any arbitrary Variation 
apart from such an enquiry which they suggested should be left to experts* 
l^ey dtew attention to the fact that the contributions do not take into 
account obsolescence and that they aimed at providing at the end of the* 
assumed lives only the original value of the asset and not the actual cost of 
replacement. I am not sure that we have at present enough data at our 
disposal to arrive at an authoritative conclusion on this qtrestion, though 
comparative figures which I have seen in respect of one of the largest EngHsk 
railways do not appear prima facie to support the suggestion that the livea 
assumed for the various classes of assets of Indian railways are unduly low. 

On the other hand, it is possible to argue that the Depreciation Fund ia 
really a Reserve Fund under another name, that, whatever may be the amount 
required theoretically to be put by, such considerations can apply only to 
normal times, and that it is doubtful whether a commercial concern in similar 
circumstances would provide as a matter of course for the full calculated 
depreciation in times of abnormal financial strain like the present. As I 
have already pointed out, our deficits for the two years 1932-33 and 1933 34 
amounting to 17 crores are counterbalanced by allotments to the depreciation 
reserve fund in addition to actual requirements, to the extent of 16 crores. 
If we take commercial lines alone, the position is that the additional 
allotments amount to 15 J crores against our deficits of slightly over 13 
crores. This is obviously a question which calls for careful examination. 

Apart altogether from these financial considerations, it has been pointed 
out that the present procedure in connection with the Depreciation Fund is 
far too complicated and can, with advantage, be replaced by a simpler method. 
The Auditor-General has recently drawn attention to this in his comments 
on the Appropriation Report of Railways where he says : 

“It has also been suggested to mo that it is questionable whether the maintenance 
of elaborate accounts in the present form really serves any essential purpose and that it 
would be more economical and might be as effective to maintain a general renewals 
fund built up by percentage contributions on the capital at charge.” 

All these questions deserve careful and detailed examination, and it is 
our intention to have the whole of the arrangements connected with the 
Depreciation Fund investigated thoroughly during the coming year. In this 
connection, we have also to consider the point raised by the Public Accounts^ 
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*0011111111106 Ihis year, lhal il is desirable lo have an early seillement of the 
permanent basis on which works expenditure should be charged to capital, to 
' the Depreciation Fund, and to revenue. It is obviously desirable that the 
question of withdrawals from the Depreciation Fund should be considered along 
with the method of contributions to it. I have thought it desirable to refer 
to this matter at some length because of its intimate bearing on our financial 
position, but T cannot of course express any, even tentative, views in advance 
of the full examination that we propose to institute, 

10 . We have applied the decision arrived at in regard to cuts in the pay 
of the Administrative Services to the personnel of the Railways. During 
the coming year, therefore, Railway Staff will be subjected to half the cut 
imposed on them during the current year, but this will be accompanied by 
the withdrawal of income and super-tax privileges. The financial result will 
be a reduction in the savings in the coming j^ear from about 176 lakhs net, 
after allowing for payments of compensation to the Income-tax Depart- 
ment, to 103 lakhs, while the combination of half the existing cut with tlie 
loss of the income-tax privileges will in effect secure, speaking generally, a 
graduated scale of salary deductions. It may bo the subject of some 
criticism . that we should have thought of giving any relief to Railway 
employees while our budget still showed a deficit judged according to 
present accounting methods and arrangements. The reply is that the 
maintenance of the existing deductions in the case of Railway servants 
while half the cut was remitted in the case of the General Administrative 
Services would have resulted in such markedly differential treatment as could 
hardly have been justified by the anticipated financial results for the coming 
year. Railway servants of the lowest grades, in consequence of their service 
in a commercial department, have hitherto been called upon to submit to 
deductions from which comparable categories in the general services were 
exempted. They must still unfortunately continue to bear a burden, though 
a lightened burden in view of economic conditions, but the arrangements 
proposed for the current year will shift to some extent the general incidence 
of that burden. This partial relief to Railway employees must not be 
construed as indicative of any slackening in our efforts after economy. 

11 . Honourable Members are already cognisant of the fact that Mr. Pope 
who has had special experience of this sort of work on the London, Midland 
and Scottish Railway is conducting an examination of the possibilities of 
securing further economies on our Railways. The subject of his special 
examination is the Great Indian Peninsula Railway, and with him are 
associated officers from other Railways, so that the methods adopted 
and the lines followed in this particular investigation may be applied to 
other Railways. His review will, it is hoped, be ready very shortly, and 
if, as a result, arrangements promising immediate economies and capable of 
immediate adoption are possible, no time will be allowed to elapse before 
we adopt them. In any case, we expect that the most fruitful lines of 
further enquiry will be indicated, and these will be pursued in the coming 
months. In this way we hope to achieve a twofold object, firstly, the dis- 
covery of further means of economy, and secondly, the preparation on 
uniform lines for all the railways of a body of accurate figures and inform- 
ation as to the costs of various services and as to the methods of working, 
which will not only enable us to check up and compare the economy 
efforts made on the different systems throughout India, but will also provide 
the data on which the expert Committee, which we still hope to get out 
next winter, will be able to work. 
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12. W© have unfortunately sustained serious losses in personnel during 
the year. It is with deep regret that I have to refer to the loss the Railway 
Rates Advisory Committee has sustained in the death of its Chairman, Sir 
Narasimha Sarma, and I would like to add a personal tribute of regard and 
respect to the memory of one who was once my official chief. The Railway 
Board Inis also recently lost, through retirement, its senior Member, Mr, 
Hayman, who will long be remembered for his untiring energy and extraordi- 
nary capacity for work. In conclusion, I would wish to acknowledge the 
loyalty and assistance I have.received from all those connected with the admi. 
nistration of the railways with whom I have had to work. Nor must I in 
this acknowledgment forget those on whom rests the immediate responsibility 
for the day to day running of the great machine who have had a specially 
difficult burden to bear. (Loud Applause.) 


STATEMENT OF BUSINESS. 

The Honourable Sir Brojendra Mitter (Leadtr of the House): Mr. 
Deputy President, my statement of Government business for next week 
is very short. The available time will all be taken up by the Railway 
Budget. The General Discussion will be on Monday, and the Voting of 
Demands on Tuesday, Thursday, Friday .and Saturday. Wednesday is a 
holiday. 


THE WHEAT IMPORT DUTY (EXTENDING) BILL. 

The Honourable Sir Joseph Bhore (Member for Commerce and Rjiil- 
ways) : Sir, I move for leave to introduce a Bill to extend the operation 
of the Wheat (Import Duty) Act, 1931. 

Mr. Deputy President (Mr. R. K. Shanmukham Chetty): Motion 
moved : 

“That leave be given to introduce a Bill to extend tlie operation of the Wheat 
(Import Duty) Act, 1931.“ 

The motion was adopted. 

The Honourable Sir Joseph Bhore: Sir, I introduce the Bill. 


THE INDIAN INCOME-TAX (.AMENDMENT) BILL. 

(Amendment of Section 4.) , 

The Honourable Sir George Schuster (Finance IMember) : Sir, I beg 
to move : 

“That the Bill further to amend the Indian Income-tax Act, 1922, for a certain 
purpose (ammdmmt of section Ji), be referred to n Select (Committee consisting of the 
Honourable the Law Member, Raja Sir Vasudeva Rajah, Pandit Satyendra Nath Sen, 
Sir Hari Singh Gour, Sir CWasji .Tehangir, Mr. M\ihammad Azhar Ali, Mr. B. V. 
Jadhav, Mr. R. T. fl. Mackenzie, Kunwar Rachubir Singh, Mr. N. N. Ankh'saria, Sir 
Muhammad Yakub, Khan Bahadur .1. B. Vacliha and the Mover, and that the number 
of members whose presence shall be necessary to constitute a meeting of the Committee 
shall be five.**. 
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[Sir George Schuster]. 

Sir, in moving this motion and in asking the House further to consider 
this Bill, I am treading once again on very well known ground. The 
memory of the earlier Bill, xyhich was discussed in this Assembly a yeai?* 
ago, will be fresh in the minds of all Honourable Members. That, as all 
Honourable Members will recollect, was a more ambitious measure. It 
aimed at altering the whole basis of taxation, so that a man resident in 
India would have to pay tax on the whole of his income wherever it was 
eiirncid and wherever it was received. The House, after long considera- 
tion by a majority decided that that Bill should not go to a Select Com- 
mittee. I think, if 1 may say so, that the House or the majority of tho 
House made a f)r()f(>und mistake in that opinion and I venture to prophesy, 
that when a new (loveniment of India in a Federal India has taken over 
the cdiarge of affairs, it will not be very long before a responsible Finance 
Minister l(X)ks up the records of this wicked official Government and finds 
in that attempt of ours some virtue which he will try to imitate and 
gain credit for. But, Sir, the House took a decision and it would of course 
be useless for me to come again so early to ask it to reverse that decision. 
Nevertheless, the position which exists at present is so anomalous and iu- 
equitable that I have ventured to ask the House to consider now a much 
more modest measure, but one which will, we hope remove at least the 
worst of the existing inequalities and anomalies. 

The present measure is a very simple one. At present, as all Honotir- 
able Members know, of income, which accrues or is earned abroad, the- 
only class of income which can be subjected to deductions of Indian in- 
come-tax is income earned in the form of business profits which is remitted 
to this country within three years frc»n the date when it was earned. The 
present Bill seeks to extend that principle to cover all income including 
income from investments and to withdraw the period of three yearn limita- 
tion. I do not think that there is anybody in this House who can quarrel 
with the principle that incewne earned on investments should be treated m 
the same way as business profits or who would attempt to justify the fact 
that, if a mjm living in India seeks to invest his money in foreign invest- 
ments and if he brings tliat income back to this country, he should then 
be treated differently to his more patriotic confrere who has inve.sted his 
money in Indian rupee securities. I hope that there will be no difference 
of opinion in this House on tlio principle that if income of that kind is not 
received within a period of three years, it ought, therefore, to be exempt. 

I would ask the House and, I do not wish now to take any long -time in 

dealing with the merits of the measure, just to consider the simple issue 

whicli is involved in that particular amendment. It means this, that if 
the three year limitation is retained, then the rich man, the man who 
can afford to allow part of his income to accumulate, who does not want 
it to meet his daily expenditure, is put into a privileged position as com- 
pared with a poorer man who has to use the income which he earns from 
investments to meet the cost of daily living. I can conceive of no justifica- 
tion for making any such distinction. That, Sir, is the very simple object 
of the Bill. We had originally intended, seeing that the measure is of so 

simple a nature, to move for consideration and passing at once, but, on 

a further examination of the issues. T was impressed by the fact that, 
although the Bill is simple in form, there may be a great many compli- 
cations in connection w’ith its operation, and I felt that it was desirable 
that there should be an opportunity for discussion in Select Committee 
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of all the practical points and difficulties which niight arise. Therefore, 

I am only moving now for reference of the Bill to a Select Committee. 

I have only one inore thing to say in conclusion and it is this. We 
cannot and we have never been ablspin con^ction with measures of this 
kind to give any accurate estimate of the revenue which would be pro- 
duced. Nevertheless, from careful inquiries from the Income-tax 
Commissioners we think that even from this modest measure quite an 
appreciable revenue might result. If that is the case, and I hope it will 
be the case, I want to ask the House to consider that possibility in the 
following way. In asking now for a measure which might increase our 
revenue, we are not seeking to put additional burdens on the tax-payers 
of this country. I would ask Honourable Members to regard the possibility 
of additional revenue rather as a possibility of finding a means in this way 
of producing revenue which would replace revenue which is now derived 
from other sources. This measure should be regarded as one which, if 
it succeeds, will result in a more equitable distribution of the burdens of 
taxation aUd nob an increase in those burdens. I think that I have now 
sufficieatlv explained the measure to the House and our reasons in moving 
it. • 

If the House follows this procedure and passes this Bill, we shall, in 
effect, be embarking on a course very similar to that which has been 
followed by the British Government as regards the taxation of foreign 
income. The British law. Sir, formerly was very similar to that which 
would become our law if this measure was passed. Up till, I think, 19.15, 
income earned on foreign investments in the United Kingdom was only 
taxed if remitted to the country. After that, they found it necessary 
to increase the scope of their measures for getting at foreign income and 
to adopt measures very similar to those which wore provided for in the 
larger Bill which this House rejected last year. If T may return to what 
T said at the beginning, T think this may be the first step on fchc same 
road which the British Government has travelled. Sir, T move. 

Mr, Deputy President (Mr. T». K. Shanmukham Chetty) ; Motion 
moved : 

“Tbnt- the Rill further to a’rond the Indian Tnr/)me-ta\ Art. 1922. for a rovt-jin 
purpose (avnp.ndwo.'nt nf sprfio?i 4), he refeiTed to Select, ronimittec consisting of the 
Honourable the Law Member, Raja Sir Vasudeva Rajah, Pandit Satyendra Nati' Sen, 
Sii TTari S'li-di Si^’ ro\vasj’ Jehan'Tir. I'Tr Mrdianunad A/.ha,r Ali. IVfr V. 

Jadhav, Mr. R. T. H. Mackenzie, Kunwar Raghnbir Singh, Mr. N. N. Anklesnrin, Sir 
MnhamTnJtd Ynknh. Khan Bah.idnr J. R, Vachlia and the Mover, and that- the nuinhor 
of members whose presenre shall ho ncccssarv to constitute a mooting of the o 

shall ho Hvo.” 

Sir Oowasjl Jehangir (Bombay City: Non-Muhammodan Urban); 
Mr.‘ Deputv President, T do not think any very usofnl purpose will be 
served by trying to prophesy ns to what is going to happen in the dim 
future. We have indulged in that sort of thing outside the House and 
T think it would satisfy us if we could consider this Bill ns it stands uad 
under present conditions. “Sufficient unto the day and the evil thereof.'' 
Mr. Deputy President, when the Honourable the Finance Member 
regretted the action taken by this Honourable House on the very uni’iist 
and, I may say, extravagant measure tha? he placed before us a year ago, 
I on my part not only congratulated this House, but most definitely 
filtate that this House showed a greater sense,^ of justice and a greater 
sense of common sense than the .HpuoR^able the - Finance Member on that 
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[Sir Cowasji Jehaagir.] 

occasion. 1 do not wish to indulge in any further criticism on this occa- 
sion, but when the Honourable the Finance Member talked of past history, 
I regret he did not complete his story. Sir, this Bill, under certain condi- 
tions, would be taxing capital, and not income. Sir, the Income-tax Act 
was never intended to tax capital; and if the Honourable the Finance 
Member means that a future House will tax capital .... 

Mr. H. P. Mody (Bombay Millowners’ Association: Indian Commerce): 
There is no chance of that. . 

I 

Sir CowaBji Jehangir: .... well, then, why not go straightaway 
to communist principles and say that the future House will be right in 
adopting principles wliich will have the effect of depriving us not only 
of our hard-earned incomes, but of our capital. The history of this Bill 
is not so simple. It does not go back merely to last year. Tjjp Honour- 
able the Finance Member did not inform this House that this proposal 
had been placed before this House in 1922. Sir, it was included in the 
Bill that became the Act of 1922. When it went to a Select Committee, 
it was summarily rejected and that rejection was accepted by the Finance 
Member, and I will read out to you what the Select Committee said on 
a provision in the Bill which was intended to have the same effect. This 
is what the Select Committee said : 

“We agree with the crHicisms brought against the provisions of the clause that 
it goes much further than the object aimed at in tbe Statement of Objects and Reasons 
and, in particular, that i< makes no distinction between capital and income. We have, 
therefore, amended the sub-clause in order to restrict its application to the case of 
business profits or gains wliich are received or brought into British India within three 
years of the year in which they arose or accrued in a place outside British India to a 
person resident in British India when they arose or accrued.” 

Mr. Doputy President, the Select Committee, in 1922 rejected a clause 
in tlie Bill which wns intended to have the same effect as one of the 
clauses in this Bill. Now, this Bill, in short, means that if there are any 
incomes from investments or business profits accruing outside India, you 
cannot bring the income from that business or those investments into India 
at any time without being submitted to income-tax. I will give you an 
illustration. Suppose you have an income of £1,000 a year outside British 
India and it accumulates for some years and it becomes £12,000. Now the 
whole of that £12,000 will bo liable to income-tax when you bring it into 
India at any time after it has accrued, even 20 years after, and, there- 
fore, income or savings from income can never become capital under this 
Bill. That is in short the effect of this Bill and I am going to appeal to 
this Honourable House whether that is a fair state of affairs. Now I 
admit that income brought into this country should be taxed, .but to 
prevent a man converting his savings into capital is not a principle T 
would ever admit or that I trust this House would ever admit. Look at 
the unfairness of it. If you brought the income into this country in each year 
in which it accrued, you would have to pay super-tax on anything above 
Rs. 30,000, but if it went on accumulating for five or six years and then 
you brought it into India, then you would be liable to super-tax on the 
whole of it, — only being excused for the first Rs. 30,000. I say, Sir, that 
this ia not an Income-tex Bill,: it is a levy on capital. 

Mr. K. Ahmed* (Raishahi Division: Muhammadan Rural): ^y don't 
you invest your money there in England? 
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Sir CowaS}! JeHangir: Mr. Deputy President, I do not desire to go | 
into any further details of this Dill as it is going to a Select Committee. ? 

I am quite prepared to discuss it there, and I can only express the hope \ 
that the Honourable the Finance Member will see our point of view j 
and will allow such amendments to the Bill as will, in our humble opinion, 
be quite fair both to the individual and to the State. 

There are many other points in this Bill which 1 could have brought 
12 Noon attention of this Honourable House if it had not been 

goi^ to Select Committee . But when I agree to serve on the 
Select Committee and advise this House to allow it to go to Select 
Ccininitt(ie. 1 trust the Honourable the Finance Member will not state 
that there is any question of principle involved when we come to suggest 
amendments to the Bill. There are only two clauses in the Bill and I 
take, ii for granted that it will be open to us to move any amendment 
which may have any effect and that no question of order will be raised 
that it involves a principle in the Bill. 

Raja Bahadur G. Krishnamachariar (Tanjore cum Trichinopoly : Non- 
Muhammadan Eural): Sir, in view of the fact that this Bill goes to the \ 
Select Committee, I do not oppose it in toto, bulr I strongly protest j 
against it for this reason. My Honourable friend, Sir Cowasji Jehangir. I 
was talking about investments; my objection is regarding agricultural 
income that accrues to a person outside British India, for instance in the 
Native States. Now, Sir, you have got some land, say, in some Native 
State. There you have got to pay the taxes including the land tax, and 
then what remains — after paying their taxes and after meeting the culti- 
vation and other expenses, after meeting the numerous demands that are 
made upon the agriculturist, — there is a small margin left; and if you 
keep it tliere for some time, as Sir Cowasji said,. for eight or ten years 
until it goes up to an appreciable amount, and then bring the amount 
to British India, then the tax-gatherer pounces upon it and says you must 
pay income-tax.’ That is vei-' unfair. The first and the most important 
principle n]Kjn wliich income-tax legislation is framed is that you should 
not tax agricultural income, simply because agriculture pays the land tax 
which is the largest item of Government revenue in this country. 

Now, Sir, in the case that I have put before you, the position that 
you are reduced to is that you have got to pay the tax twice over 
for the * sin of ycau; owning land outside British India. That, Sir, 
is the position that I hronghf to ,tha notice of the Honourable tlie 
Finance Member when the Bill was moved last year and he was good 
enough to say that the matter could be arranged somehow or other. 
What I mean to say is that the Bill, as framed, purports to 
tax any income from a foreign source, apd my agricultural income is from 
a foreign source, because the Indian State is not in British India. When 
it comes here, it is liable to be taxed again; having been taxed once at 
SQurQe, it is agajn taxed here when it is received. It is a double source 
of tax on the same income, and, I say, that it is unfair, unjust and 
unreasonable. That, Sir, is the reason why I say that T strongly protest 
against this Bill and join my appeal with Sir Cowasji Jehangir that this 
question may be considered in the Select Committee without regard to 
the technical question whether it is a question of principle or detail, and 
that doe provision should be ftiade for a complete exemption of the 
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[Eaja Bahadur G. Krishnamachariar.] 
income derived from agriculture from a foreign source. That, Sir, is my 
objection to this Bill, and I hope the Select Committee will take note 
or it when the time comes. 

Mr. Amar Nath Dutt (Burdwan Division : Non-Muhammadan Bural) : 
Sir, I must congratulate the Honourable the Finance Member on the 
very little opposition that this small Bill has evoked this time. We 
know the volume of opposition that it evoked last time, but today even 
my Honourable friends. Sir Cowasji Jehangir and Kaja Bahadur Krishna- 
machariar, are, I find, both willing to go to the Select Committee. That 
is a matter of congratulation to the Finance Member by those who at 
that time supported him in a measure like this. Sir, I believe that even 
if we had not sent the Bill to the Select Committee and if we had 
considered it here, we could have disposed of it, if so minded, in 16 
minutes. But, probably, in order to soften the opposition and to hear 
the opposite side as much as possible, the Honourable the Finance Mem- 
ber has thought fit to ask that it should go to Select Committee. Sir, 
I could not exactly follow the line of argument of Sir Cowasji Jehangir 
when he said that there is a communist principle behind it. Wo are all 
afraid of communism, whether we are possessed of crores or thousands 
only, and T think all these things need not have been introduced in the 
argument and a qualified support given to the motion for Select Com- 
mittee. It has been said that we are taxing capital. I have looked at the 
provisions of the Bill and I have also heard the argumentsi of the Honour^ 
able Member whom T referred to just now and I could not find that we 
are taxing capital at all. However I supp ort the motion for Select 
Committee, and T hope there will be nSTsuch opposition as there was 
last time. 

Mr. K. P. Thampan (West Coast and Nilgiris: Non-Muhammadan 
Bural) : Sir, I wish to associate myself with what has fallen from my 
Honourable friend, Eaja Bahadur Krishnamachariar. In the Statement 
of Objects and Eeasons we find it stated; 

“Jt is, therefore, propo.sed to amend the section in question so as to render iiH 
forcipfn income of a resident in British India from whatever source derived, liable to 
income-tax in British India, whenever it is received in or brought into British India.*’ 

The words arc “from whatever source derived’'. Evidently agriculture 
incomes are also included. Mr. Deputy President, you must be aware 
that j)Cople living in Malabar have their lands in the adjoining State of 
Cochin, and, similarly, the people of Cochin also have their lands in 
British Malabar. They depend upon the income from the land for their 
very subsistence. Sir, these people have got to pay their land tax in 
the State and if they are assessed to income-tax also, they will have to 
juiy a double tax. Already, they find it vo/y difficult to pay their land 
tax on account of the very low ‘prices of commodities, and, if this Bill is 
passed into law, it will be very difficult for them, to get on. I feel I 
must, therefore, oppose this Bill. If, however. Government arc prepared 
to exclude agricultural income, I shall consider whether I can give my 
support to it. 

Mr. Abdul Matin Ohaudhury (Assam: Muhammadan): Sir, I want to 
say just two words in support of this motion. Sir Cowasji Jehangir says, 
it is a tax on capital, a capital levy. If it is a tax on capital, it is 
on capital in the country, b\it a tax on capital that has been exported 
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abroad, capital that has been sent abroad for financing British industries 

Sir, I will not 
this motion. 

Mr. T. N. Bamakriafana Beddi (Madras ceded Districts and Ghittoor: 
Non-Muhammadan Eural): Sir, speaking from the point of view of the 
smaller agriculturist as well as ordinary middle class people, and not as 
a capitalist, I have great, pleasure in supporting this Bill. It is quite 
natural that a big capitalist like Sir Cowasji Johangir would oppose this 
Bill, but I am glad to find that he also agrees to serve on the Select 
Committee and bring about some modifications in the Bill. My chief 
ground for supporting this Bill is that the rich people are comparatively 
escaping taxation, whereas the poorer people who get an income of 
Rs. 1,000 come under taxation. 


by starving the industnes of our own country. And, 
support that unpatriotic adventure. That is w'hy I support 


Oaptain Sher Muhammad Khan Gakhar (Nominated Non,-Official) : You 
will do the same, if you are rich. 

Mr. T. N. Bamakrishna Beddi: Perhaps I am not rich, and that is 
why I am not supporting him ; as T already said, I was speaking only on 
behalf of the poorer people. There is a very clear case to prove my 
point — the case of Sir Ali Imam. He received very large amounts of 
money, extending over lakhs, when he had to terminate his services in 
the Hyderabad State and then he authorised the Ifhperial Bank Branch 
at Hyderabad to receive that amount and, subsequently, got it transferred 
to Patna. Then the Income-tax Officer levied income-tax upon that big 
amount, when he refused to pay, and the case went up to the High 
Court. The High Court held, applying section 4t{2), that this was not an 
income wliich (jOiild be taxable as it was not earned in the course of 
•‘‘business''. Here, applying section 4(2 ) — “Profits and gains of a business 
accruing or arising’’’ — it is contended that lliis big amount was earned on 
account of the “services” which he rendered to the Hyderabad State and 
so it does not come under “business*'. 


Baja Bahadur G. Krishnamachariar: That was not the ground. 

Mr. T. N. Bamakrishna Beddi: That was one of the grounds. If my 
Honourable friend wants mo to quote the judgment, I will do so. 

Baja Bahadur G. Krishnamachariar: I know that case by heart. That 
income was exempted, because it was not received in British India. 
The section requires that the income should be received in British India. 
Their Lordships of the Patna High Court held that it was an income which 
was not received in British India, because you cannot receive income in 
two places. As it had already been received in the Residency Bazar 
which is not in British India, ' and having been received there, merely 
transferring it to Patna, cannot constitute receiving in Patna, and that, 
therefore, the income not having been received in British India for the 
first time it is not liable to be taxed. Perhaps if you will_ refer to the 
case you will find that that is the ground on which they disallowed the 
claim. 
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Mr. T. N. BEXUAkriEhna Bdddi; That is also one of the considerations, 
bu« the Ht^ Cotii^t’s finding also was that it was not derived out of 
business. They expressed some doubt as to the ground whether the 
income was derived in British India or outside British India. But about 
this ground they had no doubt at all that it was not earned in pursuance 
of a business, and hence they did not levy income-tax on that income. 


Now, this Bill seeks to eliminate the word “ business'' enabling all 
sources of foreign incomes to become liable to taxation. I agree with 
in,\ Honourable friend, Eaja Bahadur Krishnamachariar, that the Honour- 
able the Finance? Member should see his way to exclude agricultural 
incoiTie. He has got very good ground for it, because, at present in 
India, the Government are not taxing agricultural income, and when 
they do not tax agricultural income, it stands to reason that they ought 
not to tax foreign agricultural income as well, wbetlier it accrued or 
arose either in India or elsewhere outside India. There you have very 
reasonable ground for exclusion of agricultural income from income-tax 
and I shall be glad if the Honourable the Finance Member will agree to 
it. My Honourable friend, .Sir Cowosji Jehdngir;, said, this Bill aims 
at taxation on capital. If that is so. Sir, then the proviso ought not to 
have been placed in the clause at all, that is to say : 


“provided that they are so received or brought in within three years of the end of 
the year in which they accrued or arose.** 

If the framers of this legislation of 1922 had eliminated this portion, 
then it would have been all right, but they have agreed to tax an 
income which has been brought into India within three years. When they 
have agreed to that, I do not see any reason why t-hey should not agree 
to the tax if foreign income has been brought in India even after three 
years, say, four years, five years, and so on. A foreign investor canhot 
be made to treat accumulated income as capital. 

Sir Haii Singh Gtour (Central Provinces Hindi Divisions; Non-Muham- 
madan): His intention is all along to treat it os capital. 

Mr. T. N. Bamakriahna Beddi: Why should he treat it as his capital 
and escape income-tax? I say, he must pay income-tax. Why should 
you invest your capital outside India? (Hear, hear.) There "are any 
number of struggling industries in India, the capitalist is not coming 
forth to improve the industries, and if he finds any better investment, 
be is ])rcpared to invest his money in other countries and invest in the 
best possible securities. I have absolutely no objection for their doing 
so. Let them invest in any other country, but let them bring their 
profits into India, so that the profits at least might be invested in the 
country. Capitalists want to invest their profits again in the foreign 
coiuitrv, so that they may not be brought into India for a long time. Even 
if they are brought, they will be in the hands of a few capitalists. It 
will not be distributed in the country. It will be locked up with a few. 

Now, Sir, the world is suffering from accumulation of gold in America 
and France. We are trying to see that gold does not accumulate in one 
country or with one individual. It is always for the good of every 
country ' as well as for every individual that money circulates freely. It 
is a very salutary provision which forces capitalists, if they invest capital 
outside, to bring in their income in the country, so that they might pay 
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a little amount of taxation instead of paying a bigger amount when it is 
accumulated. It will also be a check on the person not to accumulate 
the capital, but to invest it in various concerns in this country. I have 
great pleasure in supporting this Bill, and I would request the Finance 
Member to see that agricultural income is excluded. 

DiWttA Baltftdur Harbilas Sarda (Ajmer* Merwara : General) : Sir, I 
understand that the principle of the Bill is that income from investments 
in foreign countries or in any country outside British India, when that 
income is brought into British India, should be liable to pay income-tax. 
That is a very sound principle and I do not think anybody can take 
objection to that. The question that has been raised by an Honourable 
gentleman is that if tliat income remains in a foreign country and takes 
the shape of capital, any interest accrued on that capital ought not to be 
taxed, though this Bill makes that income liable to income-tax. I am 
not quite able to understand why that income should not be taxed. 
Suppose a sum of thousand rupees accrues as income on investments or 
business in London : that amount of thousand rupees remains in London, 
and on that amount an income of Bs. 200 accrues. The question is 
whether that sum of l»s. 2(X) should be liable to pay income-tax. As T 
understand it, the point is this : because the sum of thousand rupees 
becomes capital in England and it is invested there and that, having 
become capital, the further income on those thousand rupcf'.s, namely, 
200 rupees, should, according to my friend there, be exempt from income- 
tax. I do not quite see why it should be exempt . . . 

Sir Oowwji Jehangir: If I may point out to the Diwan Bahadur, the 
thousand rupees is never allowed to become capital : not only is the 
thousand rupees not allowed to become capital, but for as many years 
as it remains outside India, it remains as income and when it comes into 
India, it will be taxed at compound interest. 

Diwan Bahadur Harbilaa Sarda: I quite see the point. That is what 
I said — that the thousand rupees if invested in any other security or 
semething, according to my Honourable friend, becomes capital and that 
should be exempt from income-tax, because it became capital; in other 
Words, it takes the shape of capital. If that thousand rupees comes to 
India just as it accrued, it would have paid income-tax. Why should it 
not pay income-tax if it comes after six months, or six years, or 
sixty years? What does it m.atter as to when it comes? It ^accrued as 
income; and, if it accrued originally as income, there is no reason why 
the nature of the thing should be changed, because it remained there for 
a longer time than two or three years. I do not quite see it myself. I 
say that this is only a way of evading income-tax. I have got some 
foreign investments; instead of getting income from them into India as 
it accrues, I ask my Bank there in England to invest that money in 
securities there. Tliat investment is in reality not capital sent out of 
India, but it originally was, and its nature still remains to be that of 
income'. Anv income derived from that income which has now taken the 
shape of capital is also income. So far as India is concerned, so far as I 
am concerned, all that is my income, and I do not see why I should not 
be liable to pay income-tax on the accumulated i^oney there if I am 
liable to pav income-tax at all. If you exempt me altogether from income- 
tax, that is a di&erent thing; but otherwise I think that all the income 
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accumulated there which you might call capital or income which in 
reality is nothing but income should be liable to pay income-tax. As far 
as 1 can see, I do not see much reason in that objection. 

But there is another little point about which I want to be enlightened 
by the Honourable the Finance Member. this provision applies to 
all income which accrues outside British India, I just want to find out 
whether in the case, which I formulate, the income would be liable to bg 
taxed. Supposing a man lives in Marwar; he has lived all his life in the 
Jodhpur temtory; his! father and his forefathers also lived there and they 
have a business which has been in existence for fifty years or a century 
or two centuries. The man comes and opens a shop in British India and 
makes that place his headquarters. The business in Marwar continues. 
Whatever capital there was remains there : whatever income accrues from 
that capital in business remains there. But the proprietor of that Marwar 
business as well as business in British India, lives in Ajmer; the books 
are kept in Ajmer and the accounts of all the branches including the 
business in Marwar as well as those branches which are in British India, 
they are all entered into the accounts of the head firm in British India. 
As a matter of fact, the capital invested and the income accrued in Marwar 
remains there; but the entries of profit and loss arc made in the account 
books kept at the headquarters here. As a maffer of fact, in reality, there 
is no transfer of income from foreign country to British India, but the paper 
entries are made and the accounts of the head firm show the whole of that 
man’s business. Will the income, which accrues to that man in Marwar 
and which actually remains there, but only paper entries are made in, the 
head firm, will that income or that .profit be liable to income-tax? That is 
what I want to know. I do not see the justice of taxing that man’s income 
which, as a matter of fact, docs not actually come, but remains in that 
firm, but is shown in the books kept in British India; and when the income- 
tax officer examines the account books at the head firm, he finds all these 
entries there of income. If that Marwar income is exempt, I have nothing 
further to say ; but if that income is also taxed here, then, I think, it is 
a matter which requires to be looked into, and the Honourable the Finance 
Member will in justice sec that this unfairness is not committed. 

Mr. K. Ahmed: Sir, I have no quarrel with any of the previous 
speakers. 

[At this stage Mr. Deputy President (Mr. B. K. Shanmukham Chetty) 
vacated the Chair which was occupied by Sir Leslie Hudson.] 

Because many of them in iheir reasoning arc perfectly right. 

With regard to the capital money and its investment in England 
mentioned in his speech by the Honourable Sir Cowasji Jehangir, this has 
been explained by my friend from Ajmer. The question that the profit 
brought into British India a(*crued on agricultural investment in an Indian 
State should not be taxed is not a reasonable proposition, and I must say 
that this has been brought out wrongly by the Honourable the Baja 
Bahadur. My submission to this Assembly, and I hope this will be placed 
before the Select Committee after the reference motion is carried out, is 
this: the Secretary of State had announced a loan only a few days ago 
called the Sterling Loan of the Secretary of State for India. A great part 
of this Sterling Loan was subscribed from India through the Imperial Bank 
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of India and some other channels. People understood — mean the investors 
understood, — ^that they were not going to mahe payment o£ any further 
income-tax under the old Act. Clause 2 of this Bill says : 

“(6) the words “provided that they are so received or brought in within three years 
of the end of the year in which they accrued or ar»)so“ shall bo omitted in sub-section 
(^) of section 4 of the Indian Income-tax Act, 1922.“ 

I understand this is a Loan which was floated about two years ago, 
and if the interest has accrued within three years since that date and 
within three years, that will not be taxed. I am afraid if this is a Loan 
which was really floated, giving a promise to the investors in British India 
that that will not be taxed, this promise has been implied by the 
Secretary of State. The Loan has been floated by the Secretary of State 
for India to which the people of India have subscribed. I believe there 
is some reasoning behind it, and that reasoning goes much further than 
that described by my friends, Sir Cowasji Jehangir, and the Kaja Bahadur 
who is sitting behind me. Sir, will the Honourable the Finance Member 
please explain to us what is the meaning of the expression “ ‘provided 
they are so received or brought in within three years or at the end of the 
year in which they accrued or arose* shall be omitted**. If he means 
three years only from last year, then, I am afraid, the people who have 
invested money in British India and get their profits and gains from 
such investment will be the victims. Therefore, I want to point out that 
this clause should be more clearly explained when the Bill emerges from 
the Select Committee for our consideration, so that at least the implied 
promise of the Secretary of State on behalf of His Majesty the King and 
who is also responsible to the investors in British fndia may be fulfilled. 
I leave this subject here without any further comment, and I must tell 
the Members of this House that I have no quarrol with them. 

Dr, Ziauddin Ahmad (United Provinces Southern Divisions : Muham- 
madan Rural) : Sir, I rise to make only two observations on this Bill. 
My first observation is this. I understand that income-tax will be 
transferred to the provin(,*es, — ^this is the Impression which I got from 
those members who went to the Round Table Conference. We are just 
on the eve of the new constitution, and I think it is not correct to make 
a series of clianges in the Income-tax Bill just at this juncture when the 
whole subject is going to be transferred to the provinces. I know that 
some of the provinces will legislate . . . 

Diwan Bahadur A. Ramaswami Mudaliar (Madras City: Non-Muham- 
madan Urban) : May I just correct one small misapprehension of my 
Honourablf! friend. The proceeds of the income-tax will be transferred to 
the provinces, at the end of a certain definite pcriq^l of time, but legisla- 
tion on income-tax and the administration of income-tax will continue to 
be Central. That is the suggestion. 

Dr. Ziauddin Ahmad: Thank you very nuich. That is the suggestion 
of my friend liere, but I believe that it is still the subject of discussion, and 
many provinces desire to have the administration and legislation on 
income-tax in their own hands as a necessary part of provincial autonomy. 
I know that this is the view in my province, and, I believe, the same 
view is held in other provinces a-s well, and,, therefore, before 
this question is definitely decided, whether the income-tax head 
will or will not be transferred to the provinces and whether they 
would like to tax the agricultural income or not, it is very desirable that 
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no legislation should be passed just on the eve of the constitutional 
reforms. Therefore, Sir, I am opposed to any kind of changes, in the 
income-tax law just at this juncture, and I think we should wait till the 
new constitution comes into existence. 

The second observation I wish to make is this, that many Honourable 
Members, who have spoken in favour of this particular Bill, had evidently 
in their mind the income accruing in India and also the income accruing 
outside India, that is the United Kingdom, Europe or America. This 
question will not probabh offer much difficulty, but the point offering 
serious difficult v will be the income accrued in Indian States and in 
British India, and confusion is sui'e to arise. My distinguished friend, 
Diwan Bahadur Harbilas Sarda, gave an example of ceHain merchants 
who liave their headquarters in Ajmer, while their business is done in 
Indian States. You will find many examples of this kind, there will be 
many people falling under this category who may have business in 
Bombay or Calcutta, and also in Indian States. These people have two 
homes, one in British India and another in an Indian State, and as 
soon as they find that the whole of their income is liable to be taxed, 
they will try and transfer their headquarters from British India to Indian 
States and thus evade altogether the payment of income-tax .... 

Diwan Bahadur Harbilas Sarda: No, they won't. 

[At this stage Mr. Deputy President (Mr. U. K. Shanmukhaih Chetty) 
resumed the Chair.] 

All these things will have to be considered very carefully. Many of 
the Indian States do not levy any tax on income, perhaps some Indian 
States do levy, but the majority of the Indian States do not levy any 
income-tax, and it would be very imfair that some persons who keep 
their headquarters in British India should be taxed, while others who 
transfer their headquarters to Indian States should be free from paying 
income-tax, though both carry on the same business and both 
derive their income from tlie same sources. I think the proper time 
to discuss these questions would be when the new constitution comes 
into operation and when the Federation comes into existence, because then 
it w'ill be possible to have some sort of understanding between Indian 
States and British India. Therefore, in order to avoid confusion, I would 
very strongly recommend that this measure should be postponed till the 
Federal Assembly comes into existence. I agree entirely in principle that 
income which is accrued outside India should be taxed, but the clause, 
as it is worded, is bound to cause confusion. What I am very much 
afraid of is this. If the transfer of business from British India to Indian 
States takes place on' a vast scale, then the actual receipts from income- 
tax instead of increasing w^ould diminish. On this point I should have 
liked the Honourable the Finance Member to give us some data. He has 
‘merely cited a hpothetical case and asks us to legislate for income-tax 
on the eve of the new constitution. 

Mr. 0. 0. Biswas (Calcutta: Non-Muhammadan Urban): Mr. Deputy 
President, as compared with the Bill which w^as before this House a 
year ago, there can be no doubt that the Bill which has been placed 
before us is a comparatively small measure. The Honourable the Finance 
Member, no doubt profiting by last year’s experience, has attempted 
to follow the line of least resistance. What he seeks to do is no mor^ 
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than to extend the principle which is already recognised in the existing 
Act. The extension he proposes is this, that whereas under the existing 
Act only income arising out of business abroad is liable to tax if it is 
brought into British India within three years, income of all kinds should 
be taxed irrespective also of the time when it is brought into British 
India. Sir, on principle, it is somewhat difficult to resist the extension 
of this principle. I was really wondering what was the basis of the 
differentiation which you find in the existing Act. So far as the three 
\ears limit is concerned-, my friend, Sir Cowasji Jehangir,* no doubt 
gave ns some explanation, but T heard nothing from him or from other 
speakers as to the grounds on which the differentiation was meant, when 
the Aet of 1922 was passetl, between income arising from business and 
income from other soinv^es. As I have said, on principle it is very difficult 
to discover the distinction between ineome of the one kind and income 
of othei* kinds. There may he something to be said on the question of 
the throe years llrnitation. T do not agree with my TTonoiirahle friend. 
Sir Powasji Jchnn£rir, that doing away ^^’ith tlu' time limit necessarily 
involves a h'vv on capital. Thaf i«; not so Therefore, although T was 
one of those who opposed the measure whieh was brought forward a year 
ago, T can accord my whole-hearted support to the present Bill. 

There are just a ferw points, however, to which 1 should like to invite 
the attention of the Honourable the Finance Member and of other Hon- 
ourable Members in the House, ('‘oniparing the existing Act with the 
Bill, I find that the expression ‘‘profits and gains” is going to be 
retained. If yon look at section 4. sub-section {1)1 where are mentioned 
the various kinds of income which are inadt? from time to time, you find 
the expression used there is “all income, profits or gains”. In sub-sec- 
tion {2) which follows, tlie word income” is left out. That is done because, 
there, reference Is made only to income from business, and possibly, 
applied to business the expression ‘‘profits and gains” is more appro- 
priate. If it is desired, as T think the object of the Bill is, to secure that 
income of all kinds is to be included, then T do not sec why you da not 
have the expression ‘‘income, profits or gains” instead of merely ‘‘profits 
and gfiins”. Otherwise, • if you leave the words as they are, it might 
lead to the argument that some sort of differentiation was still intended. 
So, as the Bill has been drafted, it does not seem to carry out the full 
object. The other point which I wish to make is, if yon refer to section 
49 of the Act, you will find that there is relief granted ag^ainst^ double 
taxation so far as income which accrued or arose in the United Kingdom 
is concerned. What are we going to do In order to secure relief from 
double taxation in respect of income which accrued in foreign countri(|S 
other than the United Kingdom? As a matter of fact, it is only fair 
that if you have a provision like section 49 which docs provide for a 
refund to the assessee. if he has already been taxed in respect of the 
same income in Great Britain, — I see no reason why similarly it should 
not be granted in respect of income accruing in any other forei‘m country. 
That is a point to which T should like to draw ihe attention of the Finance 
Member. It mav be a matter of practical difficulty, because in Eneland 
they have the Finance Act and you may have reciprocal legislation as 
between that country and this, and it may not be possible to sociwc 
similar reciprocity in regard to other foreign countries. However. T do 
not wish to pursue the matter, but T draw the attention of the Finaiu^e 
Member to this point. 
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Lastly, on this question of agricultural income to which my Honour- 
able friends have referred, 1 do not bce that there is anv ground for 
the apprehensions they have expressed. All that we need do is to turn 
to section 4, sub-section (f7). That ^sub-section refers to exemptions. 
It specifies the different dasses of ineorno to which the Income-tax Act 
shall not apply, and agricultural income is one of these — ^item {viii). 
Agricultural income being there, it means, whether it accrues in British 
India or outside British India, it is exempt from taxation. Merely 
because an amendment is proposed to be made in sub-section (2) of 
section 4, it does not follow that the force of sub-section (3) is done away 
with. Sub-section (5) says: 

“This A(’t shall not apply to the following classes of income.” 

That means that this Act will include sub-section (2) as amended, and 
because this Act does apply or will apply to income which accrues not 
merely in British India, but also to income received out of British India, 
and sub-section (2) says tliat in certain circumstances income actually 
accruing outside British India may be deemed to have accrued in British 
India, therefore I submit that the exemption clause will apply equally to 
income which is specified in sub-section (.2) of section 4 and income which 
is referred to in sub-section {2) of section 4. With these words, I support 
the motion before the House. 

Mr. B, V. Jadhav (Bombay Central Division : Non-Muhammadan 
Rural) ; T rise to support the motion moved by the Finance Member for 
referring the Bill to a Select Committee. I admire his tactics in referring 
this small Bill to a Select Committee in order to avoid very long discus- 
sions, very rambling discussion in the House. 

An attempt has been made to arouse the indignation of the House 
against lew on capital, and it is dubbed to be a plank in the communist 
programme. I do not think that there is anybody in this House who 
whole-hearlcdly admires the communist programme. At the same time, 
I may point out that capital levy is not quite unknown to the financial 
policy of the British Government. When very heavy death duties are 
levied from millionaires and multi-millionaires in England, it is nothing but 
a levy on capital, and in that way the capitnl of big magnates is reduced 
and brought to normal proportions. The question of levying death duties 
in Inflin is being tackled by various Provincial Governments, but they 
are meeting with verv great opposition and T do not know when tliat levy 
will come into operation. But, I may say, that the bogey of capital 
levy need not frighten us. 

My Honourable friend, the Baja Bahadur, has raised a question about 
,the levy on agricultural income from Indian States outside the limits of 
British India. Income from agriculture, acquired out of British India, 
when brought into British India is assessed to income-tax. That is but 
right. The income, when it comes into British India, cannot be called 
agricultural income in British India. What is exempted is income from 
agriculture in British India and not income from agriculture outside British 
India, and, therefore, it is properly taxed under the Income-tax Act. I 
do not see that there is any necessity to exempt that income. If a 
gentleman owns big landdd estates in Indian States and he lives at ease 
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in British India on the income from those estates and enjoys all the 
privileges and all the protection which the British Government give him, 
his income ought to be taxable, he ought to contribute to our 

revenues . . . . 

Kunwar Hajee Ismail All Khan (Meerut Division: Muhammadan 
Rural): What about the revenue which he pays in the Indian State? 

Mr. B. V. Jadhav: He pays land revenue there for the land which 
he has got there, but when he transfers that income to British India 
and enjoys it here, then it becomes his income and is liable to income-tax. 

Kunwar Hajee Ismail Ali Khan: Double taxation. 

Mr. B. V. Jadhav: It is not double taxation. If it were income from 
the investment of money, then it would have been assessed in the Indian 
State to income-tax if there be one, and also taxed in British India. If 
it is trade, the profits from the trade acquired there will be taxed in the 
State and they will also be taxed if transferred to British India. So, 
also, in the same way, if agricultural income from Indian States is 
brought into British India, it is equally liable to tax and I do not think 
there is any iniquity. Therefore, I whole-heaiiedly support this measure. 

Mr. Lalchand Navalrai (Sind : Non-Muliammadan Rural) : I do say 
that the Honourable the Finance Member is very fortunate in that he 
has an easy walk-over in connection with this important Bill. With no 
new reasons given today, 1 was not able to understand how the old 
opposition has been done away with at the very outset today. 

Sir Cowasji Jehangir: The opposition has not been done away with. 

Mr. Lalchand Navalrai: Sir, many of the Members are in favour of thd 
Bill being sent to Select Committee, but I find that objections raised! 
in this House go to the very principle of the Bill, and T do not understand* 
if those, who arc in favour of sending this Bill to a Select Committee, 
will have their object achieved there. T do not think that even the 
Honourable* the Finance Member himself expected that^ at this very 
early stage there will be no opposition to this Bill. It is not being denied 
tint wo arc very much familiar with this Bill, its principle and its object. 
It is also not being denied that this Bill is identical with the former one, 
in so far as clause 4 is concerned, and, as such there is no difference 
between this Bill and the former one which was rejected by this very 
House by a large majority. Therefore, I submit that if the objections that 
my Honourable friend Sir Cowasji Jehangir lias put forward viz., that all 
income derived from whatever source should not he assessed in India when 
it arrives here, and that the time limit for assessment thereof should not 
be extended, are fully appreciated, there can be no doubt that they "go 
to the verv root of the Bill. I am also at a loss to understand how Sir 
Cowasji Jehangir has been persuaded to think that he can get these two 
objections remedied in the Select Committee, If ho gets it in the Select 
Committee, it is virtually getting the whole Bill thrown out and I would 
certainly agree if an undertaking is given that these two objections— that 
income from whatever source will not be assessed to income-tax and that 
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the limit of three years will not be extended, — ^will be considered, then, 
in that case, I will agree to the Bill being committed to a Select 'Com- 
mittee; but if there be any apprehension of an impediment arising in the 
way of getting this Bill improved upon in this direction by the Select 
Cemrnittee, 1 object. With regard to these objections, I must say that they 
were fully considered last time, and many of us who were present opposed 
the Bill on these grounds. T for myself arn at a loss to understand what has 
happened after that that Member after Member rise today and want the 
Bill to be sent to a Select Committee. In my humble opinion, there 
seems to be no chance of rejecting the. Bill at this stage, judging from the 
sense of the House, and, if this Bill should thus go to a Select Committee, 
the only course left to me is to request the members of the Select Committee 
to give full consideration to what T urge. The point is that the charging of 
all kinds of income, irrespective of its sources, will create many complica- 
tions. I shall give an instance. 

Suppose a capitalist takes money from here and goes outside. He has 
no use for it there, and brings it back after ten years. Will he be charged 
income-tax on it or not? Will ho be charged on the (japital taken away 
from India which produced nothing? Is it equitable that this should be 
done? It will also be observed that this would also be an obstruction 
to investments being made anywhere at one’s free will. It is no doubt 
claimed that investments should be made by the capitalists in India, so 
that India will be the gainer. I submit, if freedom is given to a man to 
invest r»ioney anywhere he chooses to his advantage, and if he brings back 
an increased sum of nioTiey and uses it in India, ho would be more useful 
to India. I would, therefore, submit that the original object of the law, 
as it was contained in the Act of 1022, charging income derived from busi- 
ness only was a very well considered oiu» and slionld not bo departed from. 
Let me quote the concrete case of a class of merchants called Sind- 
Wf)rk merchants from Sind. I can personally say that, when they make 
investments outside, they bring in more money and thus supply greater 
resources for use in this countiw. With these words, I support the 
mol ion for the Bill being sent to a Select Committee, but I would again 
ri'inind the members of the Select Committee to carefully consider the 
objections that have been raised here. 

Dr. P, X. .DeSouza (Nominated Non-OfTicj'al) : I am one of those who 
extended a very hearty support to the measure when it W’as brought by 
the Honourable the Finance Member a >lear ago. I still .extjend that 
support now, but I regret to see that the Honourable the Finance Mem- 
ber has not paid any attention to the objection which I then made in 
connection with the Bill and that is that income derived from agriculture 
in Indian States and brought into British India should be exempted from 
further taxation in this country. Personally I think that section 4 of-the 
In(*ome-tax Act has been incorrectly interpreted. I agree with my Honour- 
able friend. Mr. Biswas, and differ from the view expressed by my 
Honourable friend, Mr. Jadhav, when he says that under sub- 
^ section (*?) (vHi) of section 4, the exception with regard to 

agricultural income therein made should extend not only to British India, 
hpi also to Indian States. Apart from that, Sir, if you read sub-section 
(i) of section 4 Whjeh is now sought to be amended, it is distinctly 
provided that profits gains of business accruing or q.rising . without 
British India to a peirson resident in British Tfidia shall be liable to 
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taxation. Now,^ it has been interpreted by the income-tax authorities 
that business” in this clause includes agriculture. In ordinary parlance, 

1 should say that a business includes trade and industry, and agriculture 
is a profession independent of business. I should, therefore, have said 
that in interpreting section 4, sub-section (j0),the income-tax authorities 
should, in the ordinary course, by a correct interpretation of the word 
business in sub-section (.?), have exempted income derived from agri- 
culture in Indian States from further taxation in this country. Honour- 
able Members, coming from the South of India, like Baja Bahadur 
Krishnamachariar, Mr. Thampan and others, who have spoken on the 
subject, feel the iniquity of having to pay income-tax on agricultural 
incomes twice over. My Honourable friend, Raja Bahadur Krishnama- 
chariar, owns lands in Hyderabad. My Honourable friend, Mr. 
lhampan, owns lands in Cochin and Travancore. There are others who 
own lands in Mysore. 

An Honourable Member: And you also. 

Dr, P. X. DeSouza: Well, I do. And, on that ground, we pay con- 
siderable assessments to the Indian States. 

An Honourable Member: Any income-tax? 

Dr. F. X. DeSouza: We pay assessments — no income-tax. We pay 
heavy assessments on those lands in the Indian States. Now. when we 
bring that income into British India, under the law, as it is now adminis- 
tered, and oven under thc‘ ])roposed law, we are subjec'tcd to fresh taxation. 
Now, tliis operates harshly in two ways. Firstly, I am speaking of those 
engaged in the industry of ]danting, say, coffee or tea or any other planting 
produce. Planters, wlio have lands, say, in Coorg, wliich is in British 
India, have to ])iiy a lower rate of assessment than planters who plant in 
Mysore and yet their ini'OTue from planting is exeTn])tcd from incomi?-tax, 
because they say that ])laiiting in British India is agriculture. It is true 
that tea planters pay a pariial tax, because a portion of their operations 
in the factory is in(Uistrin1 and not agricultural. As regards the planters 
in Mysore, British as well as Indian, the moment they bring their income 
from planting into Britisli India, heavy taxaton is levied u])on them. I 
think that is not right. Firstly, T tlunk that income from agriculture 
should he exempted from taxation wherever the agriculture is carried on, 
whether in British India or in Indian States; and, secondly, I think that if 
that income is imiiorted into British India, then it should be exempted 
from taxation. There is really no reason, in my humble* opinion, for diff(T- 
entiation between agriculture carried on in British India and that in Indian 
States. T would, therefore, propose a simple amendment for the consider- 
ation of the Select Committee, and that would be this: “profits and ?:ains 
other than profits and gains derived from agriculture wherever carried on”. 
With these few words, Sir, I support the motion to refer this Bill to 
Select Committee. 

Mr. Gaya Prasad Singh (Muzaffarpur cum Champaran : Non-Muham- 
madan): Sir, T have great pleasure in supporting this motion. The 
Honourable the Finance Member has in his speech giv^n all the arguments 
in favour of this Bill, and 1 do not wish to waste the time of the House 
by putting forward any reasons of my own. Sir, if my honourable friend 
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proposes to bring forward further measures in the same direction, I think 
he can get considerable amount of support from Members who, I may say, 
have no axes of their own to grind. (Laughter.) 

Sir, my Honourable friend, Dr. Ziauddin Ahmad, said that a 
measure like this should not come at a time when constitutional changes 
are in sight. Well, if that argument is to hold good, we should all close 
our sliops and go Ijorru*, but, since wo are doing legislative business here, 
it is our duty to see that proper measures are put on the Statute-book. My 
own regret is that the Indian Income-tax Act contains many anomalies, 
and my Honourable friend has been bringing forward these little Bills in 
driblets. We should have expected a more comprehensive measure, codify- 
ing the provisions in a consolidated Act. I am very glad that my Honour- 
able friend, Sir Hari Singh Gour, the revered Leader of the Opposition, 
is on the Select Committee, and I am sure he will recognize the strength 
of feeling in the House on this measure and he will whole-heartedly co- 
operate with the Finance Member in placing this measure on the Statute- 
book at as early a date as possible. 

Sir Hari Singh Gour: Sir, if I have abstained from speaking till now, 
it has been because I wanted to hear from my friends behind me and those 
opposite to me as to what they think of this measure which the majoritjfe 
of this House rejected by a decisive vote given not 12 montlis ago. Now 
the Honourable the Finance Member has frankly confessed that this is a 
flank attack upon that decision of the House. He has informed the House 
that he is flinging upon us the same sort of measure so that the future 
Finance Minister may walk into the parlour which he is embellishing for his 
reception. I have not the slightest doubt, seeing the trend of opinions 
that are being expressed in the Assembly — ^representing as it does only a 
very small fraction of the population — as to what would be the reception 
given to a Bill even more strenuous and rigorous than this; well, the rank 
and file, and nearly 20 j)cr cent, of the proletariat, will be represented on the 
Federal Assembly. The Honourable the Finance Member need have no 
apprehension, if that future Finance Minister was to bring forward a Bill 
that every seel ion of the community that are payers of income-tax and 
super-tax should be scalped, he will find a ready response from that House 
and future editions of Oaya Prasad Singhs and Sardns will exclaim : “Why 
not quartered Sir ihat however is the hope of the future. So long as 
we are in this House {An HononrahJe Member: “Who are wc?“), and so 
long as we have our duty to discharge, we must do so regardless of what 
the future Finance^ Minister may do and regardless of what my friends 
around me may think. One has to discliarge his duty conscientiously, and 
when I have done I think there will be many on this side of the House as 
there were on the last occasion who would reconsider and revise their 
opinion. Let me give not the generalities in which Honourable Members 
on this side of the House have indulged, but a plain concrete example to 
illustrate what will he the effect of the Bill which the Honourable the 
Finance Member has sponsored. We have within the last few years a large 
growing population of Indians overseas settled in British possessions . and 
foreign countries. 

Sir Muhanainad Yakub (Bohilkund and Kumaon Divisions: Muham- 
madan Eural) : Hive we ? 
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Sir Hari Sumh Gour: My friend, Sir Muhaminacl Yakub, living in the 
ditch of Delhi may not be conscious of the thousands of prospering families 
who have made their home in places as far as Kobe on the east and British 
Guiana in the west. Sir. we have to see that most of these gentlemen 
who trade in countries overseas have their families in this eoimtrv and keep 
in close touch with the members of those families. Some of them 
are members of a joint family ; others are members of a quasi-joint 
h’.rnily, while many others are partners in business. And so a link 
is forged between those who live in India and those who trade 
overseas. And these traders overseas bring into this country money 
and goods in exchange for the money and goods which they receive from 
India. Nobody w'ill deny that the grow’ing overseas trade of India is worthy 
of encouragement. Can anybody deny that fact? That India should have 
a large expanding overseas trade admits of no doubt; and if T can convince 
this House tliat this Bill will strike at the very root of India’s foreign 
trade, then 1 will ask Honourable Members w^hether they are prepared still 
to support the. committal of this Bill to a Select Committee. Let me give 
Honourable Members one illustration out of the rnany that w’ill be culled 
from their own experience. 

The Assembly then adjourned for Lunch till Half Past Two of the 
Clock. 


The Assembly rc-assembled after Lunch at Half Past Two of the 
Clock, Mr. Deputv President (Mr. K. K. Shanmukham Chettv) in the 
Chair. 


Sir Hari Singh Gour: Before we adjourned for Luncli I was giving to 
tlu' Honourable Members one concrete illustration to show how^ this pro- 
vision will w’ork in practice. “A” in India sends raw cotton worth a lakh 
of rupees to Manchester and in return he receives cloth worth a lakh and a 
quarter of rupees. He has made a profit of Hs. 25,000 upon that one lakh 
of export which is converted into cloth, and the cloth is returned to this 
conntrv. It would come in in(‘ome-tax free. “B” in India sends a lakh 
of rupees to England in the shape of gold bars. There he buys produce. 
He lias made ])rofit on the gold bars in England and then it come‘S in tlio 
sha])e of finished goods and the rest is returned to him in cash. Now, I 
wish to know^ how “B’”a income on its entry into India is assessed. Is 
it income or cajiital? Unless yo\i go through the accounts of the overseas 
firm, yon are not in a position to say how much is his income and how 
much is his capital. That was a point, I think, which was emphasised on 
tlie last occasion when the foreign Income-tax Bill w\as thrown out by this 
House, and that is a point so forcibly brought home to the Honourable Mc^rn- 
hors in the speech delivered by Sir Cownsji Jehangir this morning. What 
means have you to ascertain that a sum of money received into this country 
is ca])ital or income, and how are you going to provide against evasions. 
On the last occasion .... 

Sir Gowasii Jehangir: Presumably everything will be income, whether 
it is eapital or income. 

Sir Hari Singh Gour: That answer is the only answer which my friend. 
Sir Cowasji. Jehangir, has just. now interjected. Tt makes a clean sweep of 
all distinctions between the income and capital. Tf that be* the object, how 

0 
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is the Bill distinguishable from the capital levy Bill? 1 can well under- 
stand a responsible member of Goverjiment standing up and say we want 
to tax capital ; w'e want to tax all entry of incomes or produce in the shape 
of incomes into this country, because we want to level down the standard 
of living. I can well understand such a Soviet system' of taxation intro- 
duced into this country, but it must not come by a side-wind. You have to 
state fairly and fully to the House that that is the object you have in view. 

Then, again, Sir, another point that was made on the last occasion and 
emphasised not only by tlic lay public*, but also by the taxing authorities. 
1 still recall tlui memorable words written by the Income-tax Commissioner 
of Burma that this Bill is likely to tax the honest man and likely to profit 
the dishonest men. (Hear, hear.) Every thing depends on — “pay if you 
wish, do not if you do not”, — a principle which underlay the last Bill and it 
is a vicious principle, because income-tax must be levied on both alike, and 
in practice one man will escape, while the other be subjected to taxation. 
TiCt ruo give you an example. A firm of Greek merchants trade in India. 
They buy wheat and cotton and export them in large quantities to various 
parts of Euro[)e, America and Japan. Their head office is at Athens. Now, 
when tlio money eonies in here, how are you going to tax it, unless, as Sir 
Cowasji Johangir has pointed out, you cannot distinguish the sheep from 
the goat and tax both alike. How are. you going to make a drastic differen- 
tiation l)(;twe(aj sums received for the purchase of cotton and otiicr raw 
produce of iliis country oul of the borrowings made in a foreign country and 
out of capital raised in that country and the profits of business, unless you 
are able to take an nc(‘Ount and examine tbeir accounts in the various 
foreign countries in which the firms trading in India have their business. 

Then, Sir, my friend, Mr. La]ch«and Navalrni, coming as he does from 
that enter|irising community, the Sindhesc, who liavei establislied lucrative 
busint'ss In far off distant ])laces like Yokohama, Kobe, Peking, Harbin 
and Mukden. They will be very bard bit by the provisions of this Bill. 
What tlipy do is that some of their nnembers live there, some of the 
other members trade in different ])laces. Commodities are sent out from 
lu're to those cmiutries, received back and in return sometimes in th(». 
shape of goods, some times in cash, sometimes in gold, sometimes in 
bills of exchange, I’omittances are made and fresh goods are brought and 
transferred and consign(*d lo tlieir various destinations. How are you 
going to make any distinction as to how rniicli is to be taxed and how- 
much is to bo classed as income and as capital? Some Honourable 
Members 'snid altogether unwitting! v that this was a tax upon foreign 
investments. But let me assure them that it is nothing of the kind. It 
does include foreign investments, but it equally affects foreign businesses 
and trade. The Honourable the Finance Member said that under the 
present law, profits and gains of a business were taxable, and that it was 
anomalous that income from sources other than business should escape 
taxation. The anomaly is there, but you, Sir, cannot possibly complain 
when we say that the income-tax law is not the financial gospel of this 
side of the House. You seem to assume that we on this ei<le of the 
House are enamoured of the provisions of the Income-tax law. My 
Honourable friend, Mr. Gaya Prasad Singh, has himself entered a caveat 
that piecemeal legislation by two or three Bills every Session have been 
introduced and passed without advertence to the scheme and principle 
of the entire Bill, and it is very rightly pointed out that what we on 
this side of the House desire and demand is a codification of the entire 
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income-tax Law in view of the very large increases made since the law 
was revised and enacted in 1922. Ten years' experience has shown that 
the whole system of income-tax administration requires to be radically 
altered. 

My Honourable friend, the Finance Member, when he has a weak 
argument to adduce, gives you an example from the English law. He 
says w© are bringing this Bill to bring it into reasonable conformity with 
the English law. Well, I do not profess to bo an expert in English 
income-tax law (An Honourable Member: “Question.”), but I have 
made some superficial study of this subject, and may I venture to lay 
before the House not what I say, but what an authority in income-tax 
law has written in a published book, where he says that the English 
income-tax law is radically different from the Indian income-tax law in 
two respects: First, it takes note of the non-residence of persons, that 
is those who do not reside for six months in the United Kingdom, who 
arc not subject to the income-tax which is assessed upon persons who 
are resident in the United Kingdom ; and as regards their foreign income, 
wo have a most complicated scliedulc for ascertaining what is income 
and what is capital, and very large deductions are made when the 
assessment is made. 

In 1022, when the Income-tax Bill was before the Select Committee, 
the members thereof wore confronted with the tremendous dilliculty of 
finding out as to what portion of a person’s iiu-oining should bo classed 
as income and what portion of it should be classed as capital; and finding 
themselves confronted by a maze of difficulties, the solution of which 
was. as perplexing as unsatisfactory, they rightly cut the Gordian knot by 
making a simple rule that wliatcver was received within a period of three 
yearg shall be deemed to be income and the rest will be deemed capital. 
That was a rule of thuinl), a ready rule which the income-tax officer and 
the assessce alike could understand. But when you take out, when you 
take away from the income-tax law that rule which was enunciated in 
1922 — and there is no suggestion, indeed no indication made by anybody 
that that rule has failed to work in practice — you have no alternative 
left but to come up here and say: “Wc want more money and, therefore, 
we wish now to alter the policy of income-tax law”. The Honourable 
the Finance Member has studiously avoided telling us what would bo the 
net income that would accrue if thig Bill were transferred to the Statute- 
book. I made inquiries unofficially on the last occasion and I was told — 
and I repeat that statement subject to correction by my Honourable 
friend on the other side — that the amount of revenue which this Bill is likely 
to produce is not very much, and it might be’ something like 15 lakhs 
of rupees. That is my recollection of what was stated to mo on the 
last occasion. As I have said, if my Honourable friend on the other 
side corrects me, I will aceej)t his correction with gratitude, provided 
he also tells me what is the approximate amount of revenue which his 
Bill is likely to produce. Now, if it be a fact that it is after all a 
very small sum compared to the whole that the Finance Member stands 
to gain by this radical alteration in the whole scheme of the 
income-tax law, I should certainly hesitate to launch into a con- 
troversial scheme on the threshold of the reforms. Geographical 
boundaries between * British India and Indian India are going to b© 
dimmed, if not in places obliterated 

0 2 
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Mr. N. M. Joshi (Nominated Non-Official) : Not) for income-tax. 


Sir Hari Singh Gour: W ait and see, and it will be not a happy augury 
foi- the promotion of that goodwill and friendly relationships if people, 
who trade in the Indian States, are made to pay a tax in liritish India 
regardless of the fact that they have equally been subjected to pay a 
local income-tax. My friends on both sides of the House — 1 am referring 
t( such responsible sjieakers as Dr. DeSouza who so very emphatically 
stated that in the case of agricultural incomes, received from outside 
British India, there must be some relaxation in the Bill exempting it 
from a further taxation — 1 warn my friends and I warn in the language, 
not my own, but that of Sir Walter Layton who penned a report 
appended to the report of the Simon Commission, in which he advocated 
a levy of income-tax upon agricultural incomes; and I see in this Bill the 
thin end of the wedge and 1 caution Honourable Members that if, in a 
moment of ill-considered generosity to the Treasury Benches, they were 
to yield to the (*ommittal and tin; subsequent enactment of this Bill, they 
will be loosening the keystone of the arch of that exemption of agricul- 
tural incomes, upon which Members on both sides of the House are so 
unanimously insistent. All incomes outside British India, whether derived 
from agricultural or non-agricultural sources, will be subject to tax under 
this Bill. If Honourable Members agree that agricultural incomes received 
outside British India should be liable to tax, let them say so; but let 
them not for one moment suffer from a delusion that while everybody 
else would be taxed,, they, as receivers of agricultural incomes outside 
British India, would still enjoy immunity from that tax, and if once we 
concede the principle that agricultural im*omes made outside British India 
are liable to pay income-tax and super tax, what shall they say when the 
future Financ'c Minister, for whom mv friend, the Honourable Sir George 
Schuster, is spreading a r(?d carpet in the shape of this Bill, demands 
that the House must be logical and cannot discriminate between agriciil 
tural incomes made outside British India and those made in British India 
Has he not said in his subtle and plausible way that it ig an anomaly 
that profits of business under section 4 are liable to tax and he wishes 
tc remove that anomaly bv enlarging the provisions of tlic section by 
making all incomes alike liable to tax? Paraphrasing his words, the future 
Finance Minister will say that anomaly foreseen by his distinguished prede- 
cessor impregnates tlu? whole system of income-tax law in this country, and 
tl'icre is no reason why, when incomes of all other businesses are liable 
to a tax, incomes from agriculture should be exempt. He will say, time 
there was when agriculture consisted of nothing but scratching up the 
soil with a wwdon plough and producing just enough for one’s daily 
wants. With the system of irrigation and the industrialisation of agri- 
culture throughout the country, the distinction between agriculture as such 
and industry hag disappeared and it is unfair that these large profit's which 
accrue to the industrialised agriculture in the country should be made a 
subject of special immunity when all other industries are subjected to a 
heavv tax. If such an argument is used and some of my friends who 
adorn these benches still remain to adorn them under the Federation 
scheme, what answer will they give? Their own words will be quoted 
against them, and thev will liavo to sit dumb confounded by the. argu- 
ments of the' Honourable the Finance Member from which they will see 
no escape 
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Mr, B. V. Jadbav: They will in that case demand the remission of 
-land revenue. 

Singh Gour: I, therefore, think, Sir, that this is not such an 
innocuous Bill ag Honourable Members on both sides of tlie House con- 
sider. A principle, at least debatable, to some of us mischievous, underlies 
the whole scheme of the measure which the Honourable the Finance 
Member wants you to commit to the Select Committee. 

Then, Sir, the Honourable the Finance Member will recall the words 
of Lis distinguished predecessor. Sir Basil Blackett, who from his seat, 
which he so conspicuously adorns now, only four years back in his parting 
speech said that he was looking forward to the day when India would 
become a capitalist country, expanding her financial operations to 
countries and zones overseas and thus become economically an international 
State. Those prophetic words, uttered by the Finance Member of that 
day, were uttered for the purpose of expanding the overseas trade of India. 
Those, Sir, who have ventured out of this country will recall the economic 
policy of that great Island Empire in the Far East, and let us take one 
leaf out of their book .... 

Mr, F. £. James (Madras: European): Which one? 

Sir Hari Singh Gour: Their wwldwide trade is now monopolising or 
threatens to monoipolise the industries of some of the continental countries 
in Europe and even of Great Britain. Their policy has been and is today 
to encourage the import of all capital into the country and the export of 
as much goods as possible upon which favourable rates are given by 
subsidised companies and bounties paid to tliose who are struggling for 
existence. The income-tax law of Japan favours the import of capital 
and penalises its export. As a set off against the Josses suffered by the 
State, they have levied a. local tax, called the consumption tax, which is 
this year 15 per cent. I can well understand the Honourable the Finance 
Member devising a scheme of some such ('Laracter which would 
strengthen the industrial life of the country, and encourage the inflow of 
capital and the outflow of its manufactured goods and its raw produce 
so as to give to the teeming millions of this country at least two meals 
a day- ihit 1 cannot understand, I have never be.en able to understand 
the policy of the Honourable the Finance Member which will not only 
strangulate your foreign trade, but will further penalise the inflow of 
capital wliieii this country sadly needs for the development of her trade, 
agriculture and industries. Sir, there is* the difference between some of 
us on this side of the House and the distinguished occupants of tlie 
Tr(‘MSurv Bonclies, and it is, and the difft'vence is not merely one of detail, 
but of great principle. That principle cannot be solved. I am afraid it 
v/ill not be solved by an iiresponsiblc Government. The Finance Member 
spoke of his Government in a somewhat ironical sense as a wicked 
Government. The future Minister sitting in his place would perhaps use 
those words in a different sense if this Bill became law and he was called 
upon to administer it. Let us beware of it. 

T do not wish to say anything further to Honourable Members of this 
House except this. Let them not consider this Bill as one of 
first impressions. Let them think carefully over the broad 
and large questions and the large policy and principle utiderlying it, and 
if they do so, I have no doubt as to what w'ould be Iheir verdict. I very 
inadvertently referred to my Honourable friend, Diwan Bahadur Harbilas 
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Sarda, in the opening of my speech as ono of those who favoured the 
passage of tliis Hill. I am very sorry that I should have mentioned his 
name, because he has assured me that he never was in favour of the 
Hill .... * 

Diwan BahSidur Harbilas Sarda: I have never said jbha]^. 

Sir Hari Singh Gour: l understood my Honourable friend to say — very 
well, Sir . . ^ 

Diwan Bahadur Harbilas Saida: May I explain what I meant? When 
iny Honourable friend Sir Hari Singh Gour opened his speech, he 
derisively spoke of Gaya Prasads and Sardas; what his object was in 
doing so, I do not know. Hut evidently he referred to Mr. Gaya Prasad 
Singh wlio had said that if the Finance Member would propose some 
other Hills on the same lines as this Hill, he could expect support from) 
tills side of the House. And ho joined also wdtli me, but I never went so 
tar as that. T explained to him what rny position was — that 1 approve 
of the ])rinciplo of the Hill which was so and so, and that I had also 
enquired whether under certain circumstances — 1 gave a concrete case and 
1 asked — wluither inc'ome accruing to a person under those circumstances 
was liable to tax. l.hit I did not commit myself to anything so far as 
this Bill went — whether I was entirely in support of the Bill in all 
circumstances and of all other Bills like this, or not. But I never told 
my friend’ tliat I was not in favour of the Bill, nor did I tell him that I 
fully supported the present Bill. I explained the whole position to him. 

Sir Hari Singh Gour: 1 am very glad that my Honourable friend, 
Diwan Jhdiadur Harbilas Sarda, has explained himself, and I understand 
the Honourable tlu^ Finance Member understands him better than I have 
been able to do. His position evidently is that he is neither in favour of 
it nor against it. 

Diwan Bahadur Harbilas Sarda: 1 never said that either. 

Sir Hari Singh Gour: I leave it at that. 

Diwan Bahadur Harbilas Sarda: I am in favour of the princiiple of the 
Bill. ■ 

Sir Hari Singh Gour: Before I close, I wish to inform the House that 
I l.'clicve with Sir (!owasji Jehangir that there should be no impediment to 
the committal of this Bill to Select Committee, if he and I were left free 
to examine it in all its details and we were not confronted with an objection 
raised there to the fact that the principle of the Bill having been accepted 
by the House we were not free to make any change or make those 
suggestions. There is rcnllv no i)rinciple, as Sir Cowasji Jehangir said, in 
this Bill. } 

Mr. Gaya Prasad Singh: It is an unprincipled Bill. 

Sir Hari Singh Gour: As my Honourable friend, Mr. Gaya Prasad 
Singh, says, it is an un])rincipled Bill. I am not prepared to say that it 
has any principle at all, but what I do say is, that it is a very short and 
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innocent looking Bill, but it is pregnant with meaning, and we should be 
very careful and extremely guarded in according to it the support which we 
are asked to give. The carefulness and guardedneas consist in this, that it 
should not be understood that, by committing this Bill to Select Con^ 
mittee, we are tying our hands against making any suggestions, which 
may cut across this Bill in the Select Committee, and any suggestions 
and improvements that W’e may consider to be necessary in the interests 
of both the State and the assessee we should be free to make. Subject | 
to this, there should be no objection to the examination of this Bill by a ^ 
Select Committee. 

Mr. R. T. H. Mackenzie (Nominated Non-Official) : Sir, in view of the 
fact that tlie Bill under discussion is an income-tax Bill, I hope I am 
correct in assuming that it is not the intention of the Honourable the 
Ii’inance Member to tax capital when it is brought into British India. 

If this assumption is correct, there is just one point that I would like 
to press very strongly for the earnest consideration of the Honourable the 
Finance Member, and that is, that income which has accrued prior to the 
passing of the Bill should be exempt from taxation (as it now is), 
provided it is not brought into British India within three years of the 
passing of the Bill. 

Arising out of this point, I must confess to certain misgivings as to 
how any one wishing to bring money into this country is to satisfy tho 
income-tax authorities that it has actually accrued prior to the passing of 
the Bill. Doubtless, this is a point on which the Honourable the Finance 
Member will be able to enlighten mo when the Bill is under discussion 
by tho Select Committee. 

1, therefore, support reference to Select Committee, but, at the same 
time, 1 wouiU like to 'say that this (iroiip will keep an open mind in 
regard to the Bill until we have seen in what shape it emerges from the 
Select Committee and w'e shall then decide what attitude wo shall adopt 
tow'ards it. 

Mr, S. 0. Sen (Bengali National Chamber of Commerce: Indian Com- 
merce) : To rny mind this is a very simple Bill. There is already a provi- 
sion in the Income-tax Act about iiiconio derived from business and 
brought into tins country being taxed. This J^ill merely extends the 
operation of that clause to incomes from other sources, namely, invest- 
ments, etc. If there had been any difficulty all these years in ascertaining 
what was income and what was capital, 1 think there w’ould have been 
a hue and cry in this country from persons engaged in business in two 
different countries regarding that matter. But up till now w'e have not 
heard of anything aboTit that matter and I do not think that there could 
be any difficulty in ascertaining wliat is income and what is capital. The 
ordinary book keeping of the different firms w^ho carry on business in 
different countries wo\ild show what is income and wKat is capital. The 
procedure under the Act is that a person to be taxed has to put in a state- 
ment showing what his income is. This statement will now sliow, if the 
Bill is passed, not only the income wdiich has been received in India from 
business abroad, but also the income which has come injbo this country 
from investments. If there had been no difficulty felt in previous years, 

I do not see how any difficulty could arise now. 
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Mr. K. Ahmed: If tliey are not assessable, how could they put in the 
income for payment of income-tax? 

Mr. S. 0. Sen: The next point is about agricultural income. Agricul- 
tural iiiconic is defined in the Income-tax Act. It is income from land 
situated in British India and in respect of which Government revenue 
is paid. Therefore, income derived from foreign lands cannot claim the 
exemption which is given in the Act. In this connection I may refer to 
the speech of tlie Honourahlo the Finance Member when a similar Bill 
c.amo up for dise.ussion in this House. The Finance Member then said: 

“Then another point has been raised about agricultural incomes. We are told that 
agricultural income in Indifu is exempt from income-tax and asked, will the same apply, 
if this Bill is passed, to receipts from agricultural income earned in Indian States. 
'I'herc again my jinswcr is that that is a point which can be dealt with in Select 
C’ominittee. There is not the slightest difficulty in introducing some special provision 
as regawls agricultural income if the Select Committee thinks on full C'onsi deration 
that that is just.” 

1 6up])Oso the Honourable the Finance Member will in this particular 
instance also say someiliing similar to what he stated on the last occasion 
a.ud will abide by the decision of the Select Committee. There is one 
other point which I want to urge, namely, the salary of various persons 
wlio ar(‘ engaged in sci vices abroad. My friend. Mr. Bajpai, in connection 
with the Medical Bill lias been making provision for persons who want 
to practise in fondgn countries and to earn their living. So far as those 
salaries are coiuaaiK'd, th(‘y arc^ income and T should like the Finance 
Minnber to cxcm^it it from the operation of this section, and. with these 
words, T support tlie reference of the Bill to a Select Committee. 

Mr. N. M. Joshi: Whenever 1 hear a debate on the Int*omo-ta\ Bill, 1 
feci amused. Th * House generally does not feel excited on any other (pies- 
tion, how(‘ver ii'n]>ortant it may be, hut there are some Members who never 
fail to be excited and to make very eloquent speerfhes whenever an income- 
tax affair is mentioned. Sir, the prinruple of the Bill is a verv simple one. 
Those i^mple, who d('riv(' incomes from invesfiru'nts, whether those invest- 
m-ut‘: arc in India or abroad, should pay a tax. Tliey ought to pay for 
tlic prof eid ion which they receive from Government. This is the very simple 
prinemb' of the Bill They get tlie money in India. They use the money 
in India and flu^y nu'civc' the protection from the Government and they 
mu.st pav. Honourable Afembers, especially the Honourable the Leader 
of tlic V:\tinnn1isf Party, raised several bogies in order to frighten some 
IMemhers of this Logisiatiiro. He first said that this is a question of 
taxing agricultural incomes, but my friend, Mr. Sen, has shown very clearly 
the position ns regards agricultural incomes in British India. Wo mav 
tax ngricultiiral incomes from Indian States. 

Now, Sir, this is necessary to give encouragement to industry and busi- 
ness as the Lender of the Nationalist Party wanted to do. T shall give you 
an example. My Fonournblc friend, Dr." DeSoiiza, complained that he 
ma\ have agriciilturn! income in some Indian State, and when he brings it 
here, ho is taxed. My complaint is this, that men like Dr. DeSouza, who 
make their income in British India, instead of investing their money in 
British India, invest their money in Indian States, in agriculture. Instead 
of encouraging agriculture in British India, these gentlemen try to encour- 
age agriculture in Indian States, although they have derived all ’their capital 
from British India. My Honourable friend,' Sir Hari Singh Gour, said 
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that the Honourable the Finance Member should encourage industries. 
Surely when he tries to keep the money here in India, . he encourages 
industry. We want money for our industry in India, although we may 
want foreign trade. Certainly we want monev to remain in India for 
our own industries and, therefore, when he tries to prevent money going 
abroad for investment, ho is really encouraging industry as Dr. Gour 
W'an'ted to do, but there is one more point. 1 have been very lucky to 
attend the Round Table Conferences in England and I found that one 
chief argument for financia] safeguards was that we have to borrow money 
from England and, therefore, we must accept the financial safeguards. 
If our people, instead of investing their money abroad, will invest their 
money in India, we shfill not have to boiTow money from England, at 
least to the extent to which we borrow. Our borrowing will at least be 
roduc*ed and, to that extent, the need for financial safeguards will also be 
reduced. I, therefore, feel that this Bill is not only a good Bill from the 
point of view of collection of taxes, but a good Bill from a coDstitutionnl 
point of view also. 

The Honourable Sir George Schuster: I sliould like to thank various 
classes oi Honourable Members of the House for the assistam*e whi(*h they 
have given in the discussion of this measure. 1 should like, in the first 
pla(*e, to thank tliosc who have in’omisod their support. 1 would again 
thank those wIjo have rais('d certain points which are points worthy of special 
consideration and, lastly, 1 should like to thank my Honourable and learned 
friend, the Leader of the Nationalist Party, for the magnificent four dc 
force which kept us all amused for something like three quarters of an 
hour. My Honourable friend indulged in sonu' marvellous flights of fancy 
and of language'. 1 was at one time told that 1 was inserting the “thin 
end of the W(‘dg('“. a sentence whieh had hardly finished before I found 
myself “removing the keystone of the andi”, and then, without a pause, 
the simile cdnuigcd ;md I was “spreading a red carp('t“ for tlu' first Finance' 
Minister under the now (constitution. I do not thuik, Sir, I am capabk^ of 
such protean transformations. My Honourable friend, ns T said, indulged 
also in flights of language. He spoke at one tinu', in a moment (fl* great 
cloquenci', of the mass of joint families and quasi joint fa.milies that were 
engaged together in bnsint*ss, both in India and abroad. I asked my 
Honourable colleague, the Law Member, what a *'quasi joint family’' was 
and he was unahU' to give me any answer. I faney, that, possibly, in the 
attitude o+’ th«' Natioiialist Party on this Bill today we may g(d some picture 
of what a quasi joint family is. (Laughter.) I should be very sorry to 
interfere with the activities of such an entertaining family or even to tax 
tluur profits, but n'ally, I am sure, rny Honourable friend will excuse me 
if T say that 05 per cent, of his speech was entirely irrelevant. He gave 
us examples of a number of curious businesses. He spoke of a man who 
exports bar gold from India, makes a profit on that gold in England and 
then brings back cotton piece-goods to India. T was loft guessing ns to 
where he earned his profits. I should have thought the ordinary trader 
earned his* profits when he eame to sell his goods in India. My Honour- 
able friend seems to have other methods of making profits, and apparontlv 
the mere process of the sale of bar gold produced the profits. Sir, even if 
there were such businesses, they would not in the least be touched by a 
Bill of this kind, and that is one of the points which I wish to make that a 
great part of my Honourable friend’s argument was Concerned \vith the 
great complications which would be put upon people cnrrving on business 
abroad. But, under the provisions of the law, as it stands at present, all 
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those complications and diliiculties must now arise. The only change, so 
far as business profits aro concerned, which would be made, if this Bill 
became law, would be as to the period within which the profits would be 
treated as profits, but that change would not have any ejEEect on 
all the circumstances to which my Honourable friend referred in his speech, 
r think, Sir, that many Honourable Members would envy me the task of 
answering my Honourable friend’s speech if T had the time to do so at 
length today. Jhit T will deny myself that pleasure, because this measure 
has already been discussed at considerable length and the real discussion 
must take plat'o in the SeIo(*t Committee. I. should, however, like, before 
1 sit down, to return t(^ certain points which have been made in the course 
of the debate. 1 will deal firstly with certain points of detail. 

My H{)nourabl(‘ friend, Mr. Gaya Prasad Singh, — whose support of the 

measure I wa*; very glad to hear of complained, and the complaint w^as 

taken up^igain by the Honourable the Leader of the Nationalist Party,. 
al)out our mtithods of ])iec(*nieal legislation as regards income-tax. 1 feel. 
Sir, that that is a very justifiable criticism and I must apologize to the 
House, for the way in whicdi we have dealt with income-tax amendments. 
If only sufiieient tinui were available in the House, we undoubtedly ought 
to sit down and consider a fundamental revision of tlie present Income-tax 
Act. But unfortunately there has been in the last few years no time to 
under! aki^ that, and we have had to conn* before the House with a number 
of small nmendirig Bills. We have, however, in the Bill which 1 shall 
have to deal with, aftiu* tins motion is concluded, made an attempt at a. 
fairly ctunprchensivt* nuaisure for dealing with the Income-tax Act and that 
represents a})Out the best that we can do at present. It was thought better 
to keep tile particular clauses of the present Bill, wliich raise a very apccial 
issue outside the other large; Bill, and I feel sure that all Honourable Mem- 
bers will agree that it was a tnntter for the convenience of the House that 
that should be done. 

Then, Sir, my Honourable friend from Bengal, Mr. Biswas, made one or 
two points of which I took note. He suggested one point of detail as re- 
gards the drafting of the Bill. He suggested that before the 
words “profits and gains" it was reJilly necessary that the word “income” 
should be inserted. I think he was correct in that suggestion find we have 
taken note of that ns a matter of amendment to be made in Select Com- 
mittee. He dealt with one or two other points, but I need not specifically 
refer to them just now. 

Then, my Honourable friend, Diwan Bahadur Harbilas Sarda, wanted 
to be assured on certain points. T might say, in passing, that I certainly do 
not share my Honourable friend, the Leader of the Nationalist Party’s 
difficulty in understanding the Honounible gentleman’s attitude. To me 
that was perfectly clear. Wliat he said was that he supported the principle 
of the Bill in any case, if only it could be ensured that in practice it would 
operate in a. certain way. Well, I think 1 can assure him that the parti- 
cular fear whi(*h lie entertained is not a justifiable fear. It was a little 

difficult to follow exactly what the business was that he referred to, 

but I consulted my experts on the matter and I am told 

that, in the case of that particular business, it would not be liable to tax- 
ation in British India except, of course, to tKe extent that profits made 
outside British India were actually remitted to British India. As regards 
that, the law will be no different if this Bill is passed, except in the point 
of time, to what it is at present. 
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Then, my Honourable friend, Dr. Ziauddin Ahmad — whose mind is 
always ingenious, when he applies it to any rnattei: on which he wishes to 
find reasons for opposing tlie Government — has discovered a particularly 
ingenious argument in the present case, namely, that it is unsuitable to deal 
witli a matter of this kind on the eve of the constitutional reforms. Sir, it 
was indeed refreshing to find that argument used on the Opposition Benches, 
for I thouglit it was we who generally brought it forward as an excuse for 
not dealing with matters in which Honourable Members opposite are in- 
terested. But, I feel sure that, on (*alm refiection, he will realize that it 
hardly applies to tlu; present case. This is a matter of detail. If we are 
right in introducing the Bill at all, then, obvioiisly. the sooner it is put 
upon the Statute-book, the better. It will not in the least affect the position 
under the new constitution; and, while I am speaking on that point, I 
should like to correct, what I believe is, a misunderstanding of what cer- 
tain representatives at the Bound Table Conference have recommended. It 
has been suggested in discussion liere that under the new constitution the 
proceeds of income-tax will be wdiolly transferred to the provinces. Now, 
Sir, there has been no full agreement on that in the discussions at the 
Bound Table Confenmeo. But no representative of any section of opinion 
suggested that the whole of the proceeds of the present taxes on income 
should he assigned to the Provincial Governments. 

Apart from these points of detail, there are two main points which have 
been brought uj). One is this question of agri(*ultural income. There seems 
to b(^ a misap[)reh(‘nsion in Ilonourable Members’ minds that this Bill is 
going to make a great change in the position of a man who lives in l^ritish 
India and owns agricultural property in an Indian State. 1 find it very 
difficult to follow the minds of Honourable Membei's who have sj^oken on 
this subject, because, under the existing law, income earned from agricul- 
tui’al lands in an Indian State, if it is remitted to British India, is subject 
to iiv*, 0 Tne-tax. '^Fhe fact that the origin* of that income was agriculture in 
a case where the agriculture is not carried on in British India does not 
exempt it froTu income-tax. It already pays income-tax, and tlio only thing 
which this Bill would do would be to make such income liable to tax even 
though it were not remitted within three years of tlie date on which it was 
earned. Well, Sir, when the previous measure was under discussion, a 
similar point was raised, but in that case of course the effect of the legisla- 
tion wouffl have been much wider. The previous Bill would have made 
a mucli bigger difference in the existing situation than the present Bill does. 
When th(i previous Bill was under discussion, 1 said I was perfe(;tly ready 
to consider that point in Select Committee ; and I say again that I am quite 
ready to consider it in Select Committee now, but that I find a little diffi- 
culty in appreciating exactly what is wanted. If the Honourable Members, 
wlio have raised the point, want to take this opportunity of creating an 
exemption which docs not at present exist, then, obviously, it would be 
impossible for the Government to consider it, but there may he something 
behind their arguments which I have not understood and, as I say, I have 
an open mind on the subject. I am perfectly rcvulv to consider it, hut at 
(present I do not understand exactly what is wanted. 

Then the second main point has been the point stated by my Honour- 
able friend, Sir Cowasji Jehangir, who attacks this measure as one which 
really aims at the taxation of capital. T do not think it is necessarv for 
me to say much on that point, because it has been very effectively 
answered in a number of speeches already made. I w6iild only put a 
very simple comparison before my Honourable friend. He took the case 
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of a mau who had an income of £1,000 a year on investments held in 
England and said : 

“Sujjposing he acciuiiiilates those receipts for ten years and then brings £10,000 to 
India, he will have to pay income-tax on the whole of the amount; that will be very 
unfair not otily because the income has become capital, but because when he brings in 
£10,000 in one lump sum, he will have to pay at a very much higher rate than he 
would have paid, if he had brought it annually at the rato of £1,000 a year.” 

Now, 1 would ask my Honourable friend merely to consider the parallel 
case, say, of a brother of the man, whose case he has got in mind, who 
being perhaps fonder of investing in his own country invests exactly the 
equivalent sum in India and is able to save every year the income which 
he earns upon it. He all the time will be each }oar paying income-tax 
on that money which he is saving. I quite agree that as he puts it by, it 
becomes in a sense cajutal. My Honourable friend asked a question, — 
when does income cease to be income and becomes capital? I would say 
this — that income is always income us it 's earned, and if it is not spent, 
but saved, then it becomes capital; and so the same money may have the 
quality both of income and capital. But, as it is earned, it has the 
quality of income and it does not lose that. To continue my example ; 
the same amount of money is invested in India and the same rate of 
interest is drawn upon it and the man who holds it is paying on his receipts 
income-tax every year; and, at the end of the ten years, he has accumulated 
as capital a sum equivalent to £i,0(K) :i year loss the income-tax which 
has been paid upon it each year. There stands one friend Mr. A. Next 
door to him lives the other genthiinan 13. who, instead of investing 
his money in liKlia, lias invested it abroad. Why should Mr. 15., when 
he brings his money back to India, be bettor off to the extent of something 
like 25 ])er cent, than Mr. A. wlto has been content to leave his money in 
India all the time? Sir, I ontirely fail to follow iny TTonoiirable friend's 
argument and, if Mr. B ohji»cts to pay income-tax at the rate of £10,000 
when lu‘ lirings his whole savings ui onti lump hack to India, the remedy 
is op<'n to iiiiii. He can escape that heavy burden merely by bringing 
hack his iucoino (‘ach year as it is earned. It is when wc consider these 
simple cases that we can realise how very fictitious the whole argument 
and that whole line of attack is; and I d.) not believe that there can be 
very many IMe.mbers of this House who will allow dust to be thrown in 
their eyes to the extent of misunderstanding the position. 

Sir, tlicrc is one other point as regards this question of capital and 
inc()me, the point raised by my I-Tonourable fnend, Mr. Mackenzie. 
I do not want to commit myself finally on that point now, but it seems 
to me that I can commit myself to this extent that it is certainly a point 
that we will consider in Select Committee. My first impression is that the 
demand is not an unreasonable one. It is not unreasonable to say that 
we do not seek to give this new legislation retrospective effect. I quite 
admit that if wc were to consider now going back without limit and 
treating what had originally been income as income and not as accumulated 
capital, — if we w’ere to deal with this question in that retrospective way, 
it might operate very unfairly. When you look to the future, every 
man knows wdiat the position is and can arrange his affairs accordingly. 
But, as regards the past, I think it is reasonable to argue that certain 
receipts have become capital, and I agi*ee that it might be extremely 
difficult to unravel what has happened in the past and do equal justice 
all round. Therefore, on those grounds prima facie I think there is a 
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case in which we certainly might be able to meet the point that lias been 
made. 

I think, Sir, that is all that I need say on this subject. Further 
discussion of this measure can be carried on in the Select Committee and, 
I may say, that the nature of the points that have, been raised in this 
discussion makes me feel that we have taken the right course in suggesting 
that the next stage sliould be consideration in Select Committee. 

Mr, Deputy President (Mr.. It. K. Shanmukham Chetty) : Tlic question 
is : 


“That the Bill further to amend the Indian Income-tax Act, 1922. fi;r a certain 
piirpo.se {umvndment of section ^), he referred to a Select Cfimmittec consisting of the 
Honouial>le the Law Member, Raja Sir Vasudeva Rajah, Pundit Satyendra Nath Sen, 
Sir Hari Singh Gour, Sir Cowaaji Jehangir, Mr. Muhammad Azhar Ali, Mr. B. V. 
Jadhav, Mr. R. 'P. H. Mackenzie, Kunwar Raghubir Singh, Mr. N. N. Anklesaria, Sir 
Muhammad Yakuh, Khan Bahadur J. B. Vachha and the Mover, and that the 
number of members whose presence .‘^hall he necessary to constitute a meeting of the 
Committee shall bo five.*’ 

The motion was adopted. 


THE INDIAN INCOME-TAX (SECOND; AMENDMENT) BILL. 

The Honourable Sir George Schuster (I'Tnance Member) : Sir, I beg 
to move; 

“That the Bill further to amend the Indian Income-tax Act, 1922, for certain 
purposes (Second Amendment), be referred to a Soled ('ommittee consisting of the 
Honourable the Law Member, Lala Rameshwar Prasad Bagla, Pandit Rarn Krishna 
Jha, Mr. Lalcharid Navalrai, Sir (^owasji Jehangir, Mr. S. C. Sen, Sardar Sant Singh, 
Mr. F. E. .Tames, Rai Bahadur Lala Brij Kishore, Mr. Goswami M. R. Puri, Sir 
Abdulla-al-Maimin Suhrawardy, Khan Bahadur J. B. Vaohha and the Mover, and that 
the number of members whose presence shall be necessary to‘ constitute a meeting of 
the Committee shall be five.” 

It . will appear to Honourable Members that I am following up one 
income-tax measure with alniosl indecent haste by another. As this is 
a very complicated measure, — it has in fact a mass of detailed provision, — 
1 do not ja’oposo to take the lime of the House by making any attempt 
to explain all those provisions in detail. I hope the House will agree that 
this is essentially a matter to be discussed in Select Committee. I w^ould 
ciily like to explain very briefly what is the main framework of the Bill. 

The provisions of the Bill, broadly speaking, fall into three categories. 
The first covers those provisions which are meant to give tax-payers 
various facilities and concessions in the matter of assessments and 
appeals and references to High Courts, and in the matter of refunds of 
tax, either j^aid direct or deducted at the source.- That is the first category. 
The second category covers those clauses which are meant to check leakage 
of legitimate revenue, and the third category consists of those clauses 
w'hich are meant to provide for administrative facilities or clarify doubts 
as to the meaning of certain sections of the Act as they stand at present. 
The majority of the provisions of the Bill, njimely, clauses 3, 4, 5, 6 (a), 
8, 10, 11, 12, 15, 17, proposed new section 49B, 18, 24 and 25 all those 
clauses are meant for the benefit of tax-payers. The latter part of clause 6, 
clauses 7, 9, 19, 20 and 21 fall under, what I have described as, the second 
category, that is to say, the clauses meant to check leakage of legitimate 
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revenue, and clauses 2, 13, 14, 17, the proposed new section 49A, clauses 
22 and 23 fall under the third category, that is to say, clauses designed 
to provide administrative facilities or clear up doubts as to interpretation. 

The Bill has been circulated by Executive Order for opinion and the 
opinions are in the hands of all Honourable Members. As regards the 
first category, the clauses, which are meant to give facilities to tax-payers, 
naturally, the opinions received on those clauses are almost all in favour 
of them. The opinions on the second class of clauses, clauses that arc 
meant to check leakage of revenue, show a certain amount of difference 
and raise a good many points for discussion, and those, 1 imagine, will 
be the clauses as regards which discussion in Select Committee will 
concentrate. All clauses of course will be fully open to discussion in 
Committee. It would be difficult to say that there is any main principle 
underlying this Bill; but the main object, as Honourable Members will 
understand, of the clauses of the second catcgoi^, is to check evasion of 
tax, and they represent the results of our atteni])ta to meet the criticisms 
that were made in the course of discussion made last year and the year 
before. Honourable Members may perhaps differ from us as regards the 
detailed provisions, but T am sure that there will be no difference as 
legards file object at which we are aiming, the object being that every 
body should pay fairly flie tax to which he is liable and that honest tax- 
payers should not be penalised for the benefit of those who are clever 
enough to evade their proper liabilities. As I feel confident that there 
is no Member of fhis Rouse who does not fall within flic class of honest 
tax-payers and as tlu^ honest tax-payer nuist hem'fit if the collection of 
taxes becomes more efficient — for that may mean reducing the rates of 
taxation, I anticipate that the 1V\]\ will receive the unanimous support 
of this House. Sir, I move. 

Mr. Deputy President (Mr. R. K. Shanmukham Chetty) : Motion 
moved : 

“That- the Bill further to amend the Indian Ineonic-tax Act, 1922, for certain 
|)urpo.ses (Second Aincndment), be referred to a Select (V»mmittee consi.stin^:r of the 
Honourable t)m Law ^lernbcr. Lain Ranieshwar Prasad Ba;da. Pandit Bam Krislina 
Jha, Mr. Lalchand Navalrai, Sir rowasji Jehan^ir, Mr. S. C. Sen. Sardar Sant Singh, 
Mr. F. F. James, Bahadur Lala Brij Kishore, Mr. (toswanii M. R. Puri, Sir 

Ahdulla-nl-Mamhn Suhrawardy, Khan Bahadur J. B. Vachha and the Mover, and that 
the number of ii'cmhcrs wlioso presence shall be necessary to cnnstitule a meeting of 
the ("ommittec shall he five.’* 

iwfr. S. 0. Sen (Bengal National Cliamber of Commerce: Indian Com- 
merce) : There are only two points on which I should like to ask for 
certain information from the Honourable Member in charge. The first, 

I will deal with clause 4 of the Bill, which provides: 

“That for danse {ir) of .«ub section (7) of section 9 of the Act the foUfcwing cJau.se 
shall he substituted, namely : 

“(rr) where fhe property is subject to a mortgage, <ir to a charge or ground rent, 
the amount of any interest on siich mortgage or of such charge or ground rent;’’. 

From the notes on edausos. I understand that the Honourable the 
Finance Member wanted to include the whole of the charge on the pro- 
perty to he exempted under section 9, but I do not understand why there 
should be a differentiation betw’ecn mortgage and charge. In law they 
mean the same thing. If the corpus of the charge is to be exempted, 
why not the amount of the mortgage? I do not understand whether it 
is a drafting mistake or it is done intentionally. 
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The next point is clause 7, which inserts a new clause 20A and it 
insists on persons responsible for payment of any interest giving some 
information to the Income-tax Officer. I see no objection to that being 
done, but I should like that a similar provision, as is contained in clause 
6, should be inserted. 

[At this stage Mr. Deputy President (Mr. R. K. Slianmukham Chetty) 
vacated the Chair which was occupied by Sir Hari Singh Gour.] 

Then, Sir, we come to clause 21, which inserts a new sub-clause {e) 
designed to remove tlie obstacle to divulge any information obtained by 
the Income-tax Officer. This provision should be very carefully considered 
as the principle of confidential nature of the income-tax proceedings is 
being departed from in certain cases, viz., where the Income-tax Officer 
inflicts a penalty upon a particular person or makes a composition. Sir, 
I may be right or I may be wrong, but I think that the divulging of 
secrets must greatly prejudice the person involved and will be based on 
something which the Income-tax Officer does and, for any mistake of the 
Income-tax Officer, he cannot be made responsible in any Court of law. 
Having regard to that provision, 1 think this provision gives a very drastic 
power in the hands of Income-tax Officers and I should like the Finance 
Member to consider that point. These are all the points which 1 think 
ought to be considered carefully, and I hope the Finan(*o Member will 
see his way to meet them. 


Sir Oowasji Jehangir (Bombay City: Non-Muhammadan Urban): Sir, 

I welcome a measure of this sorb, and on this occasion, since I 'strongly 
criticised the other measure, it is my duty to express satisfaction at this 
one. Any measure that tends to bring in the full amount of income-tax 
which the law of the* land levies, is a measure to be welcomed, and it 
will ultimately tend to proposals from the Treasury Benches to reduce 
the rate of income-tax. I do believe that, if the full amount of income- 
tax was paid in India today, as levied by law, you would get a very 
much higher amount on thc\vhole than you get today. There is a great 
deal of evasion; it is very difficult to catch; it is very difficult to prevent; 
but if any measures are brought before this House that will tend to stop 
this evasion, they ought to be whole-heartedly welcomed. There are 
several points in this Bill which deserve- very careful consideration and, 
therefore, it would be waste of your valuable time to go into them in 
detail. T do not propose, therefore, to criticise here certain proposals and 
provisions which we shall consider in <h‘tail in Select Committee. I ti’iist 
that the House will send this measure to Selo(*t Committee with the con- 
fidence that those who are on it will do their best to see that, when ifc 
comes back to this House, it will be a measure that will meet with the 
approval of all schools of thought and will meet with the approval of not 
only what may be called by my friend, Mr. Joshi, the capitalists, but 
with the approval of men who, at least for the time being, represent 
labour, in which I might perhaps include rny friend, Diwan Bahadur 
Harbilas Sarda. 

The Honourable Sir George SchuMer: Sir, the nature of the discussion 
makes it quite obvious that the Hosue does not expect a reply from rne 
at any length. I can only say that the points mentioned by my friend, 
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Mr. Son, will be carefully exaniiiied I .sliuuld like, before 1 sit flown, 
to thank tlie last speaker, niy Honourable friend from Bombay, for his 
generous attitude in offering support to this measure just after I had 
trodden ou his toes in such a painful manner in the last measure that 
w ag before the House. 

Mr. Ohairman (Sir Hari Singh Gour) : The question is : 

“That the Bill fjirther to amend the Indian Income-tax Act, 1922. for certain 
purposes (Second Amendment), he referred to a Select Committee consisting of the 
llonourahle the Law Member, Lala Rameshwar Prasad Bagla, Pandit Ram Krishna 
dha, Mr. Lalchand Navalrai, Sir Cnwisji Jehangir, Mr. S. (\ Sen, Sard.ar Sant Singh, 
Mr. F. E. James, Rai Bahadur Lala Brij Kishore, Mr. Opswami M. R. Puri, Sir 
Abdulhi-al-Mamun Suhrawardy, Khan Bahadur .J. B. Vachha and the Mover, and that 
the number of members whose presence shall be necessary to constitute a meeting of 
the Committee shall be five.” 

The motion was adopted. 


THE INDIAN WIEELESS TELEGEAPHY BILL. 

The Honourable Sir Frank Noyce (Member for Industries and Labour) : 
Sir, I move: 

“That the Bill to regulate the possession of wireless telegraphy apparatus he referred 
to a Select Committee consisting of iMr. 'I'. N. Uamakrishna Reddi, Mr. Rahiintoola 
M. Chinoy, Kunwar Hajee Ismail Ali Khan, Rao Bahadur M. C. Rajah, Sir Leslie 
Hudson, Sir Thomas Ryan and tlie Mover, with instructions to report on or before 
the 28th Fehniary, 1933, and that the number of meijibcrs whose presence shall be 
necessary to constitute a meeting of the Committee shall be five.” 

I have no doubt that the House will have observed with a sigh of 
relief that the Bill, for the reference to Select Committee of which I am 
moving, has nothing whatever to do with the recommendations of the 
Eoyal Commission on Labour. It deals with broadcasting, which, 
as this House is aware, is in ithis country at present only in its 
infancy. It cannot be regarded even as a lusty infant; that is dear when 
it is remembered that only recently it very nearly expired and that even 
today it is kept alive by artificial respiration, in other words, by the fact 
that for the purpose of the broadcasting budget we arc allowed to take 
credit for the customs duty on wireless apparatus imported into this 
country. The figures on this subject will, I am -sure, be of interest to 
the House. According to the revised budget estimate for 1932-33, the 
income from license fees is estimated at Es. 73,000; whereas that from 
customs receipts is estimated at Es. two lakhs. Misifcllaneous receipts 
bring the total up to Es. 2,80,000, against a total estimate for expenditure 
of Rs. 2,34,000. Now, Sir, although we hope there will be a small excess 
of receipts over expenditure both this year and the next year, it is impos- 
sible to agree that broadcasting can be regarded as paying its way. I am 
quite certain that this House will not dissent from the view that if broad- 
casting is to be continued, it should be continued without imposing a 
burden on the general tax-payer. It cannot really be so regarded — and 
in fact the financial position of broadcasting must bo considered radically 
unsound — -so long as we have to take credit as we have done in the 
figures which I have given to the House for practically the whole of 
the estimated cu8t<»ns receipts in order to show that there is a balance 
to the good. It would be equally justifiable if I were to claim the customs . 
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receipts on imported telegraph equipment in aid of the receipts of the 
Tel^raph Department. To such a procedure, my Honourable colleague, 
the Finance Member, and this House would very rightly take exception. 
It must also be remembered that the expenditure figures I have men- 
tioned show only visible out of pocket expenditure and nothing for 
depreciation and interest. It will, therefore, be obvious that the need is 
very pressing indeed for the adoption of measures which will enable us 
to get an increased license revenue if we are even to meet the 
current expenses of the broadcasting services and it will also bo obvious 
that we want much more again if wo arc to extend our service, as I 
should very much like to see it extended, by improving the programmes 
and by opening new stations. The only method that I can see, by which 
increased revenue cfin be obtained, is by ensuring as far as lies in our 
power that those who use the broadcasting seryice pay for it, and that 
and that only is the object of this Bill. Of the extent to which unlicensed 
listening-in goes on in this country it is impossible to form an estimate 
but there can be no doubt whatever that it is very considerable. I have 
in the file before me an interesting extract from a leading article in the 
Hindui of Madras, which, I was glad to see, supported whole-heartedly the. 
principle of the Bill, in the course of which it was pointed out that 
unfortunately the vast majority of listeners arc not in possession of licenses. 
The figure I have given for license fees, — Rs. 73,000 — shows [hat the total, 
number of listeners in this countr 5 ^ who pay for their licenses, is somewhere 
in the neighbourhood of 8,000. It may be of interest to the House to 
mention in passing that the corresponding figure in the United Kingdom, 
is nearly millions. If we compare the figure of 8,000^ with the million^ 
of people who could listen in to the Bombay and Calcutta stations . on 
the cheapest type of receiving sets, the disparity is very striking^ 
indeed 

An Honourable Member: What docs it cost? 

The Honourable Sir Frank Noyce: The license costs ton nip(‘cs. 

An Honourable Member: The cheapest wireless f^et.? ' 

The Honourable Sir Frank Nc^ce: T am afraid T do not know; I bought 
one in England myself for fifteen rupees. 

An Honourable Member: You can get it for five nipees. 

The Honourable Sir Frank Noyce: Now, it is impossible to believe 
that there are not more than 8,000 wireless sots already in use in this 
country. The figures of . customs revenue in themselves establish the 
contrary. Our revised estimate of the customs revenue, as I have said, 
amounts to Rs. two lakhs. Thig shows that the number of receiving sets 
in use must be very rapidly increasing and it, therefore,^ T 
^ venture to think, establishes very convincingly the necessity 

for this Bill. I do not think that the time has yet come when we cab' 
reduce the customs charges, but I am quite certain that the proper policy 
is to reduce them and so to cheapen the cost of receiving sets as soon as 
practicable. That wo cannot do until we improve our revenue from 
licences, and. this Bill, as I have explained, is designed to help us in taking 
the ncoessf^ry {u*.tic?i. Sir, I move. 
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i;.v. CRuririaan (Sir Hari Singh Goiir): Motion moved: 

j the Bill to regulato the possession of wireless telegraphy apparatus be referred 

,1 to a Select Committee consisting of Mr. T. N. Kamakrishna l^ddi, Mr. Rahimtoola 
M; OhiHdy, Kunwar Hajee Ismail Ali Khan, Rao Bahadur M. C. Rajah, Sir Leslie 
■ Kiidson^ Sir Thomas Ryan and tlie Mover, with instructions to report on or before 
tile 28th February, 1933, and that the number of members whose presence shall be 
• necessary to constitute a meeting of the Committee shall be five.** 

Mr. T. E. James (Madras: European): Mr. Chairman, I should like 
to congratulate the Honourable the Mover on making this motion to refer 
this Bill to a Select Committee, and I only want in a few words to make 
two points for his consideration. The first point I want to make straight- 
away is that I do not consider that in this country broadcasting will 
develop on the basis of individual listening. I feel that very strongly, 
and, coming from Madras, I am in a position to say that wo have had 
: some experience of what one might call mass education and entertain- 
' ment. 

It may be within the knowledge of the House that the Madras Corpora- 
tion, largely owing the initiative of one of the most brilliant Members 
of this Assembly, Diwan Bahadur Bamaswami MudaJiar, has for some 
time now been running a municipal broadcasting scheme, and the whole 
basis of that scheme is not individual listening, but mass education and 
piass entertainment. Wo have considered it to be a perfectly legitimate 
charge upon the public revenues of the Madras Corporation to give enter- 
tainment and education to the poor, and if the Honourable Member could 
be present either on the Madras beach or in one of the Corporation Schools 
or in one of the public parks when a musical programme of Indian music 
or an explanation of some Indian mythological story was being given, T 
am sure he would realise that this principle of mass education' and enter- 
tainment through loud speakers is of far more importance than the deve- 
lopment of the individual listener’s programme. I may say, Sir, that 
not onlv in Madras, but in other places as well are experiments being 
tried. I understand that in the Punjab. Mr. Brayne is working out an 
experiment along these lines, and that in Poona the authorities of the 
Young Men's Christian Association are similarly experimenting in broad- 
casting programmes by means of loud speakers in villages in a selected 
area. Now, Sir, recently the Madras Corporation has been impelled to 
look beyond the borders of its own town, cand they have put forward a 
scheme for a wider system of broadcasting than at present they are 
engaged upon. This natiirallv has gone to the Local Goverrimont, and 
in connection with that, the Madras Branch of the European Association, 
which has been taking a great interest in this question of broadcasting, 
huS placed before the Local Government a report on a scheme for a pro 
vinoial or Boiith Indian broadcasting system which would cover the whole 
of the Madras Presidency, and possiblv, if their co-operation were sought, 
Travfttteore, Cochin and Mysore. Then you would have a huge area 
«oovered by a broadcast svstom which would not depend upon the sale of 
lioMisefl to individual listeners, but would depend upon the distribution 
of loud speakers in villages and small towns through local bodies and 
through the educational authorities. We consider in Madras that such n 
.scheme would he a nerfectlv legitimate charge, unon public funds. The 
iTouse should consider what such a proposal would mean in the wav of 
education, in the way of public bealth. in the way of information regarding 
agriculture, industry, meteorology, etc. 
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I would refer the Members of this House to the reference to bn)jGd,- 
casting which was made in the Director of Public Information’s Book^ 
“India in 1930-31“. In the Simon Commission also great stress was If^id 
upon the necessity of utilising tliis tremendous power for the benefit of 
the illiterate masses , and I venture to suggest that if the experience pf 
other countries were taken into account, particularly Japan, Siam, 

Italy and Poland, where this system has developed, the Indian State 
Broadcasting Service would have something far more to cojosider than 
they have at present. My . first point, therefore, is to urge . upon the 
Honourable Member a consideration of the wider aspect of this whole 
broadcasting system. I am convinced that, on the present basis of indivi- 
dual listening, on the present basis of a mainly English programme, the 
State Broadcast Service cannot do what broadcasting ought to do for the 
people in towns and villages. ; 

Then, Sir, the second point I want to make is this. When we placed, 
this report, — and I shall have pleasure in handing a copy to the Honourable 
Member, — ^when we placed this Report before the Government of Madpae» 
naturally the financial aspect of it was their first consideration. I do 
say that it was their sole consideration, but naturally it was thokr fiwt 
consideration, and one of the points which was raised at the very ouieet 
of our negotiations was that, if they, os a Provincial Government, 
loped their own broadcasting service, what would happen to all the liceBoe 
fees^ which are at present collected by the Government of India, Md 
which might be taken out in increasing numbers as a result of atiraetiNo 
vernacular programmes in the South. Therefore, I would ask the HonoiiT. 
able Member, to consider the question as to whether it will bo posaiblei 
in the case of a Provincial Broadcast Service, for some part of the lieebsC 
fees to be given back to the Provincial Government which would be in- 
curring the greater part of the expenditure in that particular area* 

There is one other point that I might mention before I sit down, and 
It is of some importance to the Honourable Member in charge. I have 
said already that I do iipt think that you can depend upon the individual 
listener for the extension of the broadcast service, and I repeat again that 
I believe that an efficient broadcast service should be an essential charge 
upon the revenues of the country if the Government or the people of this 
country are going to meet the new democratic conditioni^ which are coming; 
into force and to combat the terrible evil of mass illiteracy. But there 
is a further consideration and that is this. While that may be true, I 
believe that in the scheme of Empire broadcasting, which the B. B, C. 
is now putting into operation and which we hope will develop ultimately; 
into a far more effective thing than it is at present — ^in that, I think there 
is likely to be an opportunity for an increase in the number of privttbe 
receiving sets and, therefore, a corresponding increase in income from the 
licensees. The kind of programme which is broadcast by the Empire 
Broadcasting Station will be the kind of programme that will appeal njMEtfe 
fully to the educated people of this country; and thus you wffi find R 
corresponding increase in the number of licensing sets. I should like sAo 
ask . the Honourable Member in charge whether he is satisfied wifh dibe 
present arrangements which are made in reg^d to the relaying of these 
(programmes. - I would further like to ask him whether he oonaidars it 
possible for the necessary adjustments in the time of ttie local and Empk^ 
tiranamiasions to be effected in the near future so that tins 
^may be made available to the educated classes of this countey 
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appropriate time and in a more eiiectivB manner. With, these observa- 
tions, 1 whole-heartedly support this Bill, and 1 trust that, in dealing 
,with tbis matter, the Jdonourable Member in charge will not lose sight 
.of the wider aspect of one of the most important developments in modern 
times. (Cheers.) 

Mr. Gaya Prasad Singh (Muzaffarpur cum Champaran : Non-Muham- 
niadan) : Bir, 1 confess 1 had no time to look into this Bill at home, but 
since my Honourable friend, Sir Frank Noyce, made his speech, 1 have 
•had time to go cursorily into it. (Laughter.) 

1 find that this Bill seeks to give effect to a recommendation whicii 
1 myself made in one of my speeches on a former occasion. (Hear, hear.) 
The General Purposes lietrenchment Committee, for whose work 1 have 
great admiration, amongst their many recommendations, made two specific 
recoinmendatioiis to which 1 took exception on the fioor of the House. 
,Uno was the closing down of the State Broadcasting Service, and the 
otlier was a curtailment in the activities of the civil aviation. On these 
two points 1 took exception to their recommendations. I am glad to seq 
tliat the Honourable Member-in-charge of the Department after all con- 
sented to retain the Broadcasting Service. When I go to Bombay or 
Calcutta, 1 make it a point to have a look at tho broadcasting stations 
located in those places. 1 am glad to testify to the good work which they 
are doing, in these days the broadcasting service has become more than 
a luxury ; it has become almost a necessity of daily life. In schools and 
colleges and in other directions the utility of broadcasting service would 
be very great. I read in one of the broadcasting magazines or somewhere 
else that in the matter of railway advertisement the broadcasting service 
might be made useful. 1 am also glad to know that tlie customs duties, 
.which we imposed on the import of these broadcasting materials, have 
yielded a substantial revenue, and 1 recognise that the broadcasting ser- 
vice, if it is to succeed as an independent institution, must not be a burden 
on the general tax-payer. It is, therefore, quite proper that the license 
fees, if necessary— I also made that suggestion — if it was insufficient, 
might be raised to a small extent, and that steps should be taken to see 
that piracy was not resorted to as far as possible. 

In this Bill there are two important clauses. Clause 3 prohibits the 
possession of wireless, telegraphy apparatus without license. It is not 
uncommon that people keep sometimes these apparatuses without paying 
any license fee. Two or three years ago, I was travelling wHh a friend 
of mine in the Bombay Presidency and other places. That friend of mine 
had a wireless apparatus set without a license, and we had the pleasure 
of listening to the programme from Bombay and Calcutta almost every 
evening. Of course, I enjoyed the entertainment, but in order to enable 
the broadcasting service to exist on a financially sound footing, piracy 
must be put a stop to as far as practicable. Clause 3, as I have said, 
seeks to achieve this object. Clause 6 seeks to impose a fine which may 
extend to two hundred rupees for the first offence, and imprisonment, 
which may extend to three months or with fine which may extend to five 
hundred rupees or with both, in the case of a second or subsequent offence. 
While fine may be salutary, I do not know whether imprisonment in a 
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case like that would be quite suitable. The only clause which I have not 
been able to understand quite well is clause V which gives poiwer to a 
Tresidcncy Magistrate, a Magistrate of the first class, or a Magistrate of 
the second class, specially empowerecl by the Local Government in that 
behalf, to issue a warrant for the search, whether by day or by night, of 
any building, vessel or place in which ho has reason to believe that any 
wireless telegraphy apparatus is kei)t or concealed. I quite recognise that 
without an authority of this kind it would be very difUcult to enforce the 
provisions of this Bill. But knowing as we do some of the vagaries of 
the police, I am not sure whether a clause like this is not liable to be 
misused. The Select Committee should look into these matters, and try 
to protect the legitimate income of the broadcasting service, while, at the 
same time, it should devise some procedure whereby no abuse of the 
provisions of this clause, if it is passed into law, takes place. The Select 
Committee is the proper place to go into these matters, and I hope that 
all aspects of the case will be considered there. 1 also hope that this 
measure, when put on the Statute-book, will not be liable to any serious 
misuse, and it will help in placing on a sound footing the financial resources 
of the broadcasting service. With these few words, T support this motion. 
(Cheers.) 

Dr, Ziauddin Ahmad (United Provinces Southern Divisions: Muham- 
madan Rural) : I take this opportunity to press one point on the Govern- 
ment, and that is to increase the number of transmitting stations. At 
present we have got only two transmitting stations - in India, that is, 
Bombay and Calcutta, and there is a small station owned by the Corpora- 
tion of Madras. I spent some years ago a fortnight over this particular 
question. I inspected all the apparatuses in the B. B. C., London, and 
practically all the apparatuses at the Funken Hans at Berlin, and I came 
to the conclusion that all these apparatuses, cheap or expensive, work 
quite satisfactorily within a distance of 200 miles from the transmitting 
station, but, when the transmitting station is situated at a distance of 
over 200 miles, we require a very clever man to adjust the wave lengths. 
At one time you can catch anything from London, from New York, or 
any other part of the world, but at another time you may not be able to 
catch even from Bombay or Calcutta. It requires a very minute adjust- 
ment for longer distances which a layman cannot do; and, unless we 
have a larger number of transmitting stations, it is exceedingly difficult 
to derive the full benefit from these licenses, and full benefit from these 
apparatuses. After wasting a fortnight, I decided that I should not 
purchase any apparatus, till the Government of India increased 
the transmitting stations. My second argument in favour of increas- 
ing the number of tran'smitting stations is the language difficulty. 
If this thing is likely to be useful to the people, then most 
of the things ought to be transmitted in the language of the province. 
Therefore, it is very desirable that there should ultimately be at least 
one . tran^mitting station in each province and, if this cannot bo done 
immediately, at least the number may be increased from two to five in 
the near fiiliure. Wo should certainly have one in Delhi and it will lead to 
the sale of at least 2,000 licenses. It will be possible for men, who are 
not themselves experts, to adjust their apparatus themselves and catch 
the sounds. I would like to press it very hard that if these transmitting 
stations cannot be increased to one for each province, the number may 
at least be increased to five in the near future. 
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Mr. S. 0. Mitra (Ghitiagong and Bajsbahi Divisions: Non-Muham- 
madan liural) : Sir Hari Singh, in addressing you, I follow the usual 
Parliamentary practice. We on this side of the House are for reference 
of this Bill to a Select Committee, and in the Select Committee the 
clauses of tliis Bill should be subjected to very careful scrutiny. Before 
1 go into the discussion of this Bill, I should like to refer to what my 
friend, Mr. Gaya Prasad Singh, said about the General Purposes Sub- 
Committee of the lletrerufhment Committee. It is a fact that the 
General Purposes 'S'ub-Committee had to recommend even for the abolition 
ot the State Broadcasting System, but they did it very reluctantly. It 
was sugge.5ted by that Committee that if it was not possible to make it 
pay its own way, then, in the present depressed condition of the Gov- 
ernment s finances, there was no other course left but to curtail some of 
these very useful branches of Government activities. 

Sir Hari Singh, it is not necessary for me to tell you that we on this 
side of the House should guard ourselves against the possibility of even 
this innocent measure having been used as an instrument of torture. I 
shall make my position perfectly clear. Now, the right is given under the 
present Bill to the Government to issue or withhold licenses. We all 
know from our experience in the matter of securing licenses for the use 
of arms that merely on political grounds people suffer in getting licenses 
for arms. It is considt^red by some Government officers as a great 
■privilege to be conferred by the granting of license. It is conferred on 
a favoured few who can ( laim some titles or some Government favours. 
I warn the House that, in making rules, if Government take to that idea, 
then the public will very much suffer. Now, it is the Telegraph 
Authority who shall be competent to issue licences. It is not a personal 
question at all. I have the greatest confidence in the head of the Postal 
Department, Sir 'riiomas Evan. It is no reflection on him. I know that 
so long as he is there, there will be no injustice, but, on general principles, 
I say tliat some of the sections of the Postal Act have also been prosti- 
tuted in political matters, for example, the withholding of telegrams 
sometimes merely on political grounds. It has !)cen said even in this House 
that important telegrams w^ore sometimes withheld under some innocent 
sections of the Postal Act on the ground that the information was 
inaccurate. Even the other day, in reply to a question about troubles in 
Aden, the Honourable the Homo Member said that it was found that the 
information was exaggerated ajid that that was the reason for withholding 
the message under the Postal Act. So, they withheld some messages. I 
nppeal to the Government that, in making rules, the powers given under 
this section may not be misused or abused. As my friend, Mr. Gaya 
Prasad Singh, has very cogently cargued, broadcasting is not a luxury 
now a days. It is really a necessity. 

[At this stage Mr. Deputy President (Mr. E. K. Shanmukham Chetty) 
resumed the Chair.] 

Il is of great advantage to Indians, as it helps our educational 
institution^, in educating the masses oh matters of agriculture and in other 
things of scientific interest. It is being utilised in other countries more 
as an educative instrument, and wo expect that in ‘the near future broad- 
casting will be utilised in India from a broader edu(*ational standpoint. 
As reg/irds the licence, as contemplated’ in section 5, I like to press this 
view that on account of political or other considerations the right of the 
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people to get licences should not be unduly restricted. In sub-clause (3) 
of clause 6, it is said: 

“In tho trial of an offorico under this .section, whether the accused is convicted or 
acquitted, the Court shall decide whether any in re.s])ect of which an offence 

has been committed should be conriscated, 'and, if it jvo decides, may* ordeT confiscation 
accordingly.** ^ 

It is very difficult for me to understand why, when tho accused is 
acquitted, the right should be given to the Court to confiscate the apparatus. 
Then, in sub-clause (4) it lias been siiggesied: 

“Court inflicting a line as punishment for any offence under iliis section may direct 
that the amount of the fine or any part of it shiill he paid to the })rcscrihed authority 
to he utUised for the benefit of the Indian Slate broadcasting Service.” 

Instead of nuihing it optional with the court to award only a part, 
the whole amount should go to the Broadcasting Service. In clause 7, 
power has boon given to Presidency Magistrates, First Class Magistrates 
and Second Class Magistrates to issue a search warrant by day or by 
night. On g(‘ner.‘il groimds, power should not be given to search any place 
at night, because in providing for all these cases we must bo sure that 
they will not be used as instruments of tyranny. Some people, from 
motives which are not high, may put people to much trouble by c.onducting 
searches at night. If possible, these searches at night should be avoided. 
These are the suggestions that T sliould like the Select Cfanmitteo to 
consider. My main ground is that this innocent provision may not be 
utilised on political grounds and I hope the Select Committee will refer 
this Bill bach to the House in a way that there may not be any objection 
from anybody to pass it. Sir, I support the principhi of this Bill and the 
idea which actuated Government to bring it behDro this Assembly. 

Mr. B. V. Jadhav (Bombay Central Division: Non-Muhammadan 
Bural) : Sir, I heartily support the motion of my .TTononrablc friend. Sir 
Frank Noyce, that the Bill be referred to a Select Committee. Broad- 
casting is very usc'ful, as has been stated here by the Honourable Member 
from Madras. In mass education this wireless can be made very groat 
use of and it is well-known how% in their zeal for the promotion of mass 
education, the Soviet Eepublie of Eussia made use of the wureless and 
also of the cinema for the purpose of diffusing general education to tho 
illiterate masses. As the Indian peasant is also in the same difficulty, 
Government and the people ought to make use of these modem scientific 
contrivances to broadcast knowledge to the masses. In this resjieet, Sir, 
the philanthropists also can take their hand. I saw in Siikkur that a 
local philanthropist there kept a set in a garden of his at that place and 
he kept that garden open for tho generaj public who arc also allowed to 
make use of his wireless set. So the people of Sukkur have got the 
advantage w?hich they can enjoy whenever they go out in the evening to 
take a stroll in his garden and thus learn something and, at the same time, 
have entertainment for themselves. So, in this w^ay, philanthropist in towns 
and cities may help their poor brethren by providing such facilities for 
them. But, in order to make wdrcless popular, Government ought not 
to see solely to the realization of adequate revenue. 

One of my* friends here, Sir, pressed his view that this wireless ought 
to be made self-supporting and that it should not be a burden on the 
revenues of the Government. I think, Sir, that principle ought not to be 
. accepted in its entirety. This is a means of educating tho people, and, 
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therefore, it is incumbent on the Government to bear some portion of the 
cost. Of course I shall not say that the whole burden should be on the 
public revenues, • but at all events the government ought to bear a portion 
of the revenues. Now, some portion of the income is derived from 
licensing fees. It is Ifs. 10, I think, per set, and I think the suggestion* 
that these licensing fees should bo increased is not worthy of our support. 
The fee ought not to be increased at all, but it deserves some reduction. 
At the same time, it is found that a largo number of people are evading 
payment and are making dishonest use of the sets they have. One of the 
reasons why such people arc induced to make, a dishonest use of wireless 
apuaratus is, I think, the high import duty that is levied. The duty is 
somewhere about 60 per cent., I am told. So, as they have to pay an 
inordinately exorbitant price for purchasing their sets, they want to make 
some money by withholding payment for license fees. If it is the inten- 
tion of Oovcrnracmt that people should make use of wireless on a very 
large and extensive scale for the purpose of entertainment as well as 
education, then the cost ought to be reduced, and, when it is reduced, I 
think, people will come forward in larger nnmhers to purchase sets and 
to enjoy the benefits of wireless. But, then, if tlie import duty is reduced, 
it means a big hol(> in the revenues from wireless. So it is a problem for 
the Government how to adjust these two things. The present measure is 
a good one and deserves support of all right-minded people, because those, 
who enjoy the benefits of these amenities, ought to pay Honestly for what 
they enjoy, and, therefore, I heartily support this measure. 

Mr, S. 0. Sen (Bengal National Chamber of Commerce : Indian Com- 
merce): Sir, I am sorry I cannot congratulate my friends opposite upon 
this Bill. We all know, Sir, that broadcasting machines can be used for 
various pui'posea, — for purposes of education, for purposes of public health 
and for other salutary purposes, and it is necessary, therefore, that the sale 
and use of broadcasting sets should be advanced rather than restricted. 
But this Bill does not meet any of these points; it is merely a Bill for 
the purpose of realizing revenue in respect of the licensing fees for the 
use of these broadcasting sets. 

Sir, this is the first time, I find, that for realising licensing fees in 
connection with the use of innocent machines resort to the police, court, 
should be had by the Legislature. Now, we have to take out licences for 
various things, — for our motor cars, for our carriage and horses, for 
professions and for various otlier things and, if any such provision is to 
be inserted that those who fail to take out licences or to pay for their 
licences should be sent to prison, then I do not know how many people 
would be present here today. Sir, my first objection to this Bill is its 
penal nature and that for the mere collection of the licence fees as would 
appear from the Si^atement of Objects and Beasons, and for the proper 
and prompt realization of licensing fees people may be sent to prison. 
Now, cannot that purpose, viz., the collection of the fees be served in any 
other way except by making provisions for sending people to jail, for 
confiscating their sets and for searches by police officers? Sir, this prin- 
ciple of taking the help of the police I can never accept and I hope 
tliat, on mature consideration, my Honourable friend, Sir Frank Noyce, 
will consider that the drastic provisions Vhich he lias made in this Bill 
ought not to find a place in legislation under any civilized Government, 
That is my first objection. 
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It has been provided that one cannot keep a machine without a licence 
as if a broadcasting set stands on the same footing as an arm; secondly, 
if I keep a machine without taking out a licence, I am hable to pay a 
penalty of Us. 100 for the first time, then imprisonment for the second 
time, and then the police may issue a search warrant for searching my. 
premises, and then, if I am convicted, the machinery and the set will 
be confiscated. These are very fine provisions, Sir, for the purpose of 
merely realising, say, Bs. 10 from me which I may have forgotten to 
pay. Sir, why don’t they extend the provisions of this Bill, to other 
classes of Government dues in order to facilitate the collection thereof? 
Then, Sir, instead of making these drastic provisions, why cannot they 
think of other methods of collecting the fees? They could license the 
persons who deal in such apparatus and ask them not to sell it to any 
person who has not got a licence or ask them to give information to the 
Broadcasting Department as soon as a particular machine is sold to a 
particular person. That would meet their purpose. Instead of making 
these drastic provisions which would deter people from buying these sets, 
the method, I suggested, can be applied and may meet their purpose. So 
my earnest appeal to them is to give up the drastic provisions of this Bill 
and make such changes in the Bill as will not affect the rights and 
liberties of the people. That is rny first objection. I have no objection 
to their collecting licences by putting fines or penalties upon the people 
as is done in Calcutta at present on motor licences; if I fail to take a 
licence within the proper time, I am liable to pay a fine of Es. 60. They 
can make that provision here. But to ha'/e provisions^ for search warrants 
by the police and prosecution, as they have put here, are monstrous. 
VVith these remarks, I hope the Honourable Member in charge will allow 
all these alterations to be made in Select Committee, and, therefore, 
I have no objection to the reference of this Bill to Select Committee. 

Mr. K. P. Thampan (West CcTast and Nilgiris: Non-Muhammadan 
Eural) : Sir, I have also to make one or two observations in this matter. 
In the first place, I feel with my Honourable friend, Mr. Sen, that the 
punishment proposed to be given to people who keep wireless sots without 
licence is rather drastic. It is quite sufficient if the apparatus is removed 
from the owner and confiscated. The licence fee is only Bs. 10 while 
the apparatus is always worth ten times, if not more than, the fee; 
and it will more than serve the purpose if Government confiscate the 
apparatus. 

Another suggestion is that under clause 4 schools and collee:es should 
be statutorily exempted from the payment of fees. The time is not far 
distant when, under the auspices of the Directors of Public Instruction, 
lectures on hygiene, sanitation and other subjects of useful and educational 
character will be broadcasted throughout the provinces. It is, therefore, 
m the interests of education that the schools and colleges should be 
exempted from these licence fees. I trust these questions will be fully 
considered in the Select Committee, and I have great pleasure in supporting 
the motion before the House. 

Mr. Lalchand Navalrai ^Sind: Non-Muhammadan Bural): I had no 
intention of speaking on this motion, but after hearing my Honourable 
friend, Mr. Sen, I have made up my mind. I must say that the broad- 
casting industry is very necessary for India and it should be encouraged 
rather than discouragedf. On that ground, I feel that this penal provision 
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is uncalled for. There are other ways of recovering licence fees, by 
mems of attachment through the civil court, or by the way suggested 
by my Honourable friend which is the best one. Before selling an 
apparatus to any man, the seller should insist upon the licence being 
produced, and that will remove all risk. Further, we find that for the 
first ofEence the penalty, as wc find in clauoe 6, is Es. 200 and then three 
months’ imprisonment. This is too hard and severe and should be 
modified by the Select Committee. Then, there is the provision of 
power to search and confiscate the apparatus. This is absolutely dis- 
co\iraging this industry. In the very beginning, such a stringent measure 
should not be enacted and T would, therefore, submit that when it Is 
intended that broadcasting should be increased and that everybody should 
take advantage of it, it is really necessary that we should proceed very 
cautiously. T hope the Honourable the Mover of the Bill will consider 
this very carefully and seriously. I further think, no licence is necessary 
for possessing these apparatuses. If the licence is not issued, there will 
be several other ways of check. There are inspectors who con take that 
duty upon themselves and see that no breach occurs in what is required 
by the law. In these circumstances, T support ihe views of T!iv Honour- 
able friend, Mr. Sen. 

. The Honourable Sir Frank Noyce: Sir, at this late hoiu* I do not 
propose to accept one of the two invitations that my Honourable friend, 
Mr. James, extended to me. T do not propose to discuss the wider 
aspects of broadcasting. Mr. Jame^ has, T have, no doubt, read what 
tli(. Eoyal ( Commission on Agriculture, with which T had something to do, 
said about it ; and he will gather from that that 1 realise as much as he 
docs the part that broadcasting can play in the development of this country 
in every dire(*tion. The second invitation he extended to me is one that 
I hope in due course to accept with very great pleasure, and that is to 
sec what the authorities in the Presidency from which he and I both come 
arc doing in the direction of putting broadcasting to the best possible uses. 
I hope some day, in the not far distant future, to do that under his 
guidance. 

There is one point tliat T should like to make quite clear. When I 
said that broadcasting should not be a charge on the general tax-payer, 
I had in mind, the revenues of the Central Government. I have every 
sympathy with my Honourable friend, Mr. James, in his desire to get 
Local Governments to use it for the purposes he mentioned My point 
is that Central revenues cannot be expected to bear the cost of doing 
that, and that those who listen to the programmes, that we provide 
from our broadcasting stations, ought to pay for them. 

Mr. James put two other definite que.stions to me. He asked me 
what view the Government of India would take if Local Governments 
started their own broadcasting stations and whether we should be willing 
to give them back any part of the license fees. I can assure him that 
our object is to extend broadcasting as much and as rapidly as we can, that 
we should welcome any assistance that Local Governments can give us 
in that direction, and that 1 have not the slightest doubt that we should 
be able to come to a suitable arrangement in regard to license fees. I 
should be prepared to consider most sympathetically any proposals put 
forward with that end in view, because I am quite certain that it will 
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be a very long time to come before our Central Broadcasting Service 
can open up suflBcient stations for the whole of India or indeed any very 
large part of it. And that brings me to a point raised by Dr. Ziauddin, 
of whose versatility the House has again had evidence. I entirely agree 
with him that it is de^sirable that we should increase the niunber of 
broadcasting stations, and the whole object of this Bill is to obtain funds 
from which we can find the money to do so. Mr. James mentioned 
another rather technical point. He asked me if I was satisfied with the 
present arrangements in regard to the relaying of programmes. Well, Sir, 
I am not as expert in these matters as he is, and as the State has not 
provided me with a wireless set, I had not had any opportunity of finding 
out for myself how things are giving on. But I think it will interest 
him if I say that we are shortly expecting in this country a representa- 
tive of the B. B. C. and that we propose to discuss with him the exact 
points that Mr. James mentioned. 

My Honourable friend, Mr. Gaya Prasad Singh, for whose support I 
am, as I always am, very grateful, suggested that we ifiight raise the 
license fees. I think tliat that, if I may say so with all respect, is 
exactly what we ought not to do at this moment. Just at this time, 
when we arc trying to bring in fresh people, when we are trying to stop 
illicit listening-in, we do not want to encourage it by raising our fees 
still higlior. As n matter of fact, 1 consider that the fee is already rather 
high, though I do no( quite see how that cun be avoided in the present 
conditions. I believe that the foe in England is only lOs. (uL, whereas 
we have to charge Bs. 10. I should like to see our fee brought down, 
and I hope that when we get a little nearer to those million listen ers-in 
that I mentioned, we shall he able to do something in that direc.tion. 

IMr. Mitra seemed to see some Machiavellian purpose behind this Bill. 
1 thought myself it was lucid enough ; I have hitherto been associated with 
no macdiinery for torture. 

Mr. S. 0. Mitra: I meant nightly searches. 

The Honourable Sir Ftank Noyce: Mr. iViitra seemed to think that 
we were going to make a discrimination in regard to the grant of licences. 
1 think I can completely reassure him on that point. We want all the 
licensees that we can get. There is no intention of refusiDg a license to 
anybody who is prepared to go lo a Post Office and pav Bs. 10 for it. 
Mr. Mitra can bo quite certain that, politics docs not enter into this 
subject at all ; it is merely a question of hard cash. 

T found a little difficulty in following my Honourable friend, Mr'. Sen’s 
objections to licensing. He seemed to mo to object to the whole system, 
and both he and my Honourable friend, Mr. J^alchand Navairai, seemed 
to think that it is possible to do something better. Our whole object i& 
to prevent people from getting something for nothing, and T do feel that 
that is a legitimate object. And tlie only way we have been able to 
devise is to make the possession of wireless apparatus without licence 
an offence. I can «assure both those gentlemen who made the suggestion 
that we should try to do so by forbidding dealers to sell to people without 
licence, that that suggestion has been most carefully 'considered, but 
unfortunately it has not been found possible to adopt it for two simple 
reasons. One is that it makes the dealer a kind of inquisitor. It makes 
him unpopular with the people to whom he sella his stuff and, therefore, 
such a system would be bound to break down in practice. 
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Mr. Lalchand Navalrai: The penalty is too much. 

The Honourable Sir Frank Noyce: I will come to that later. 

Another and a more cogent reason is that it is possible to make your 
own wireless set and that a gretit many people do it, and how can we 
stop them? Again, when a man buys a set, he may have a licence, but 
the licence is a yearly one, and how are you going to trace possession 
of the set covered by it after the first year? It is for these reasons thfit 
we have been unable to adopt a suggestion which looks at first sight a 
very good one that we should throw the onus on the dealer and not on 
the purchaser. 

I think, Sir, that covers most of the points which have been raised by 
the speakers in the course of this discussion, with the exception of the 
point that our penalties are too high, and also that searches should be 
confined to the day and not be done at night. As regards penalties, I 
would assure the House that I shall be very willing, if that is a feeling 
in the Select Committee, that they are too high, to yield to it and to 
reduce tliein. These points are emphatically points for the Select Com- 
mittee and that is why we have moved this motion to refer the Bill to 
the Select Committee. 

In conclusion, Sir, 1 should like to thank the House for the support 
that it hag given to my motion 

Mr. Deputy President (Mr. Ti. K. Shanmukham Ghetty): The question 

is: 


“That the Bill to ilie } o.cgpssinn of wireless telegraphy apparatus be referred 

to a Select Committee conwisting of Mr. T. N. Bamakrishna Reddi, Mr. Bahimtoola 
M. Chiiioy, Ku’iwar Hajee Ismail Ali Khan, Rao Bahadur M. C. Rajah, Sir Leslie 
Hudson. Sir 'Phonias ll>nn and the Mover, with instructions to report on or before 
the 281 h February, 1933, and that the number of members whose presence shall be 
necessary to constitute a meeting of the Committee shall be five.” 

The motion was adopted. 

The Assembly then adjourned till Eleven of the Clock on Monday, the 
2()th February, 1933. 
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Monday, 20th Febrmiy, 1933, 


The Assembly met in the Assembly Chamber of the Council House 
at Eleven of the Clock, Mr. Chairman (Sir Hari Singh Gour) in the Chair. 


MEMBEEiS' SWOEN. 

Lieut. -Colonel Sir Henry Gidney, Kt., M.L.A. (Nominated Non- 
Official): and Mr. D. N. O’Sullivan, M.L.A, (Bombay: European). 


QUESTIONS AND ANSWEES. 

Concessions on the Jodhpub Eailway. 

327. •Nawab HaharsingH Isbwarslngjl: Are Government aware that 
the Jodhpur Eajlway Company does not give the same concessions as 
the Bombay, Baroda and Central India, the North Western and other 
Eailways do in the matter of fares during Hoh’, Diwali and the Christmas 
holidays? If so, what action do Government propose to take in the matter 
in the interest of the travelling public? 

Mr. P, R. Ran: The concessions given by different Eailways vary con- 
siderably. The grant of such concessions, is a matter entirely within the 
discretion of the Eailway Administrations concerned, according to tiie 
conditions obtaining on their lines, and Government see no reason for 
their intervention in the matter. I should add that my Honourable friend 
is mistaken in thinking that the Jodhpur Eailway is worked by a Com- 
pany. It is directly managed by the Jodhpur Durbar. 

Mr, Lalchand Navalrai: May I know from the Honourable Member if 
he knows any reason for this exception made by that Eailway ? 

Mr. P. R. Rau: As I have already informed the House, the question 
of granting concessions is for each Eailway Administration to decide after 
taking into consideration the peculiarities of the line : it is purely a ques- 
tion of whether they expect more traffic by giving these concessions. 

TMTr Lalchand Navalrai; What I want to know is whether the Hon- 
ourable Member is in possession of the information as to why they are 
an exception? 

Mr. P. R. Ran: T am not in possession of the information. 
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Dlwan Bahadur A. Bamaawami Mudaliar; Am I to understand that 
the (lovemnient do not feel th(?mselves competent to interfere in o 
matter where concessions are given by individual companies, or that it is a 
matt('r of p()Ii(*y for the Government to leave discretion to these Com- 
panies ? 

Mr. P. R. Rau: This is a line belonging to the Durbar, not to a Com- 
pany. t 

Diwan Bahudur A. Ramaswaxni Mudaliar; I am not speaking of thit 
line in parti(iular: 1 am asking with reference to the answer given by 
the Honourable Member, that the matter rests with the various Com- 
panies, and I am asking the question; am I to understand that these Com- 
panies are frcfe to give whatever concessions they consider necessary or 
that the Government have no power to direct the Companies to give parti- 
cular concessions in Company-managed or State-owned Railways, or is it 
merely the question of policy to leave the discretion with these Adminis- 
trations? 

Mr. P. R, Rau: The question of powers is a matter of interpretation of 
the various contracts with the Companies; but, as a matter of policy. 
Government do not interfere with details of this sort. 

Mr. Lalchand Navalrai: Have Government givt>n any money or aid to 
this Company? 

Mr, P. R. Rau: There is no Company so far as this question is con- 
cerned. 

Dr. Ziauddin Ahmad: May I ask whether the fact that a concession 
should or should not be given on particular holidays is initiated by the 
IRii.il way Board or by the Agent? 

Mr. P. R. Rau: I believe it is initiated usually by the Apnt, and the 
Local Advisory Committee usually takes this matter up. This is a matter 
pre-eminently shitable for discussion in the Local Advisory Committee. 

Maulvi Muhammad Shafee Daoodi: Which is the final authority in these 
matters? 

I 

Mr, iP. R. Rau: The Railway Administrations are competent to grant 
these concessions within certain limits. 

Mr. M. Maswood Ahmad: Is this Railway under the control of the 
Railway Board? 

Mr. P. R. Rau: If they want, for instance, to go beyond certain 
minimum fares laid down, they have to get the sanction of the Railway 
Boards 

Mr. M. Maswood Ahmad: Have Government got any share in this 
Company? 

Mr. P. R. Rau: As T have already mentioned to the House, there is 
no Company concerned in this Railway. 
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Boor entitled “ Alwabnasia 

m 

328. *M7« M. Maswood Ahmad: (a) Have Government received the 
book ‘ ‘ Alwamama ” ? 

(b) Have Government gone through the book? 

Mr. H. A. F. Metcalfe: (a) Yes. 

(b) Yes. 

Mr, N. N. Anklesaria: Have Government come to any decision in the 
matter? 

Mr. H. A. F. Metcalfe: I am not in a position to make any statement 
on the subject. 

CaSTTALTIBS IK EACH PeOVIKOE IKOUBEBD BY THE MiLITAEY, BTO. 

329. •Mr. S. 0. Mitra: Will Government please lay on the table a 
statement of the number of cases in each province Where casualties had 
been incurred by the military and the number and nature pf casualties on 
the part of the military and the public and the rioters during the year 
1931-1932? 

The Honourable Sir Harry Haig: I lay a statement on the table giving 
information in my possession regarding casualties among the public as a 
result of communal riots and other disturbances during the years 1031 
and 1932. 

Information regarding casualties among the military is being obtained 
and will be laid on the table in due course. 


Statement shelving the number of casualties among the public as a result of communal riots 
and other disturbances during the years 1931 and 1932» 


Province 

Number ’ 
of 

Among the public 

OR RIOTERS. 

Remarks. 

cases. 

Killed. 

Wounded. 





1031. 



Madras • • 

• 

• 

4 

7 

13 


Bombay 

• 


6 

1 

310 


Bengal . • 



1 

1 

29 


United Provinces • 

• 


10 

336 

1,226 


Punjab 

• 


4 

8 

54 


Bihar and Orissa . 

• 


1 1 

1 •• 

1 


North-West Frontier Province 


1 

7 

37 


Coorg . . . 

• 


1 1 

* 3" 

* 76 



h 
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Statement showing the number of casualties among the public as a result of eo munal riots 
and other disturbances during the years 1931 and ISSB-^coiid^ 


Province. 



Number 

of 

Abconq tkb public 

OB BIOTBBS. 

Remarks. 




cases. 

Killed. 

Wounded. 






1032. 


Madras 


• 

1 

1 

2 


Bombay 



5 

251 

2,681 


Bengal 



22 

26 

90 


United Provinces . 


• 

7 

9 

no 


Punjab • 


• 

1 

14 

11 


Bihar and Orissa • • 

• 

1 

a 1 

1 

3 

20 

40 


Assam • 

• 

1 

1 

• } 

1 

1 

• . 

1 


North-West Frontier Province 

1 

1 

2 

Several in- 
jured 
(number 
not 

known). 



N,B, —Full informatioii regarding Burma is not available. 


Impost of Sxtoab Candy Into Bbitish India# 

330, .*Mr, Rahimtoola M. Ohinoy: Will Government be pleased to 
state : 


(tt) the quantity of sugar candy imported into British India : 

(t) during the fiscal year 1981-82, fiH 

(it) during the nine months, Ist April to 31st December, 1932; 

(b) the average prices at which imported sugar candy was sold 

during these periods; and 

(c) the names of the countries from which sugar candy- was. imported? 

The Honourable Sir Joseph Bhore: (a) and (c). Imports of Sugar 
Candy are not shown separately in the Sea-borne Trade. Accounts. A 
Statement giving such information as it has been possible to collect 
specially is laid on the table. 

(b) The Government of India have no information regarding selling 
prices but the average declared values per hundredweight of imports 
into Madras, Sind and Burma have been calculated to be as follows: 

Rs. A. P. 

In’1931-32 . • • 13 13 0 

In April — December, 1932 i . • . . . . 9 8 0 
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Staiemeni showing the quantity of Sugar Candy imported into British India so far as 
^ figures can he obtained: 


From 

Japan. 


From 

other 

countries. 


Tons. Cwt. 


Tons. Cwt. 


Totai. 


I’ons. Cwt. 


Into Madras. 


1031-32 

April — ^December, 1032 • 


0 


5 1 5 1 

14 11 14 12 


Into Sind. 


1031.32 

April — December, 1032 . 


90 


0 


11 17 11 17 

6 11 96 11 


Into Burma, 


1031-32 

April — December, 1032 . 


235 8 235 8 
123 4 123 4 


Into Bombay. 
1031-32 • . . . 


April — December, 1932 • 


^ (Figures obtained from 
the Chamber of 
Commerce, Bom- 
bay. Countries of 
J origin not specified.) 


"690 

*405 


18 


8 


Into Calcutta. 
1031.32 . . . . 

April — Deeember, 1932 • 


I Figures not recorded. 


Mr. Babimtoola M. Ohinoy: Question No. 831. 

Dr. Ziauddin Ahmad: May I know, Sir ... . 

Mr. 0. S. Banga Iyer: On a point of order. Sir: I hear the Hon- 
ourable gentleman, Mr. Bahimtoola M. Chinoy, saying ‘‘Question No. 
331.'*: and, therefore, I believe his question stands and no supplementary 
questions can arise on the previous question. 
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Factories in British India manufaoturino Sugar Gandy. 

331. *Mr. Bahimtoola M. Ghinoy: Will Oovemment be pleased" to 

state : 

(а) the number of factories in British India at present manufactur- 

ing sugar candy; 

(б) the total number of men employed in this industry ; 

(c) the total annual output of all these factories in 1931 and in 

1932; and 

(d) the average selling price in 1931 and 1932 of sugar candy manu- 

factured in India? 

The Honourable Sir Frank Noyce: I i egret that the statistics desired 
by the Honourable Member are not available. 

Mr. Rahimtoola M. Ohinoy: Will Government Mndly make inquiries 
and collect this information? 

The Honourable Sir Frank Noyce: I will see if anything can be done; 
but, to the best of my knowledge, this is a cottage industry and I imagine 
that it would bo rather difficult to get any satisfactory figures about it. 

Total Available Market in India for Sugar Candy. 

332. *Mr. Rahimtoola M. Ohinoy: Will Government be pleased to 
state the total available market in India for sugar candy? 

The Honourable Sir Joseph Shore:- The information,* I regret, is not 
available. 

Safeguarding the iI^terests of the Indian Manufacturers of Sugar 

Candy. 

383. *Mr. Rahimtoola M. Ohinoy: (a) Are Government , aware that 
largo quantities of sugar candy have been imported into Ilritish India 
from Japan during the past four months, viz., October, November and 
December, 1932, and January, 1933, and that they are being sold at prices 
detrimental to the indigenous industry? 

(h) If so, what steps do they propose to take to safeguard the interests 
of the Indian manufacturers of sugar candy? 

(c) Will Government be pleased to state whether they have received 
any representations on the above subject? If so, what action do they 
propose to take on them? 

The Honourable Sir Joseph Shore: (a, (h) and (c). No statistics are 
yet available for the months specified by the Honourable Member. 
Hopresentations have, however, recently been received on the subject 
and the matter is engaging the attention of the Government of India. 

Status op Berab in the New Constitution. 

334. *Mr. S. O. Jog: (a) Is it not a fact that Sir Samuel Hoare made 
a statement in his speech in London on the 16th December, 1932, that 
more detailed negotiations as regards the future status of Berar in the 
federation will take place in India in the next few weeks? 
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(b) Will Government state the exact time as to when these negotiations 
will take place and at what place? 

(c) Will Government state the nature of these negotiations? 

(d) Will Government state the plan and the procedure for carrying 
on these negotiations? 

Mr. H. A. F. Metcalfe: With your permission, Sir, I propose to 
answer questions Nos. 334 and 335 together. The reply to part (a) of 
question No. 334 is in the afiirmative. Ae regards the other parts of 
that question and question No. 335, Government regret that they are not 
in a position to make any announcement at this stage except that the 
matter is under discussion with His Exalted Highness the Nizam’s 
Government. 

Diwah Bahadur A. Ramaswami Mudaliar: Is there any proposal for 
the retrocession of this territory to H. E. H. the Nizam’s Government? 
Ls such a f.roposal under (‘onsideration at all? 

Mr. H. A. F. Metcalfe: I can only state that I am not in a position 
to say anything further than what I have already said in mv reply to 
this question. 

Mr. Gaya Prasad Singh: You are not in a position to deny that there 
is any proposal before the Government, I take it? 

Mr. E. Ahmed: Is there no ruling. Sir, to the effect that this sort of 
question cannot be asked? This matter concerns a Ruling Chief and, 
according to the Rules and Standing Orders, this matter cannot be 
discussed and we are not entitled to put that question. 

An Honourable Member: But the question has been admitted? 

Mr. E. Ahmed: It may have been admitted wrongly: but we cannot 
ask the question, Sir. 

Mr. Chairman (Sir Hari Singh Gour): The Honourable Member is an 
old Member of this House and must be aware of the fact that E's. 25 
lakhs are paid by the Government of India as lease money to His Exalted 
Highness the Nizam’s Government and that Berar is administered by 
the Government of India, and that it is a subject of discussion and 
debate almost every year. 

Mr. S. G. Jog: Will the Honourable Member give this House an idea 
as to what he means by the transfer of administration of Berar to His 
Exalted Highness the Nizam’s Government? 

Mr. H. A. F. Metcalfe: I am not in a position to give the House any 
ideas beyond those which are already stated in my reply that the matter 
is und(^r discussion with His Exalted Highness the Nizam’s Government. 

Mr. S. G. Jog: Is the Honourable Member aware of the questions 
which were put and the answers given on this subject in the House of 
'Commons ? 
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Mr. H. A. F. Metcalfe: I am not aware of that fact, but whether that 
may be or not, I am not in a position to give any further answer than 
that I have already given. 

Mr. K. P. Thampan: May I know. Sir, whether the people of Berar 
are British subjects, and whether their British citizenship can be bartered 
away like this by transferring their province to some other sovereign? 

Sir Cowasji Jehangir: May I know, Sir, whether the information which 
has been made available to the House of Commons officially can be denied 
to this House? 

/ 

Mr. K. A. F. Metcalfe : I do not think I am in a position to answer that 
question. It should probably be addressed to the Honourable the Leader 
of the House. 

The Honourable Sir Brojendra Mitter: If any information has been 
given by the House of Commons, that information is available to all 
Members, and, therefore, there U no question of any denial of information 
to Honourable Members here. 

> 

Sir Oowasji Jehangir: If an Honourable Member repeats the same 
question here, is he to get a reply that no information is available? 
Supposing I put the very same question that was put in the House of 
Commons and to which an answer has been given in the House of 
Commons, can the Honourable Member in charge say that no information 
is available? I ask the Honourable the Leader of the House to explain 
the position. 

The Honourable Sir Brojendra Mitter: My answer is first, that Sir 
Cowasji Jehangir s question is hypothetical and, secondly, if information 
has been given on a particular matter in the House of Commons, why 
should the question be asked here again? 

Sir Cowasji Jehangir: In order to put supplementary questions. 

The Honourable Sir Brojendra Mitter: To the supplementary question 
no further information can be given. 

Sir Cowasji Jehangir: The present position is that an answer has been 
denied to thig House ; no answer has been given. 

Mr. C. S. Banga Iyer: Is it not a fact. Sir, that the House of Commons 
procedure permits putting of questions not onlv for British India, but also 
for Indian States, whereas the procedure of tliis House prohibits putting 
of questions or giving of answers in respect of Indian States? 

The Honourable Sir Brojendra Mitter : I am familiar with the procedure 
of this House, but I am not equally familiar with the procedure of the 
House, of Commons. 

Mr. S. O. Jog: Will the Honourable Member be pleased to state 
whether he will be in a position to make some statement on the whole 
question, because this matter has been hanging fire for the last few years, 
and so will he please tell us approximately in how much time he will 
be in a position to make a statement? 
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Mr. H. A. F. Metcalfe: All I can say is that a statement will be made 
after negotiations, which are at present in progress with His Exalted 
Highness the Nizam's Government, have been completed and a decision 
taken. 

Mr. B. Das: May I ask if it is the intention of the Government to 
consult this House when the Government come to some tentative con- 
clusion with His Exalted Highness the Nizam's Government and whether 
it is the intention of the Government to consult the people of Berar also 
in this matter? 

Mr. H. A. F. Metcalfe: 1 am not in a position to make any statement 
as to the Government's intention in the matter. 

Sir Oowasji Jehangii: May I know whether he is aware of the fact 
that an answer in the affiinnativo has been given in the House of 
Commons ? 

Mr. H. A. F. Metcalfe^ I am not aware of the fact, Sir. 

Sir Gowasji Jehangir: Is the Honourable Member aware that questions 
were put and answers given in the House of Commons relating to this 
subject? Is the Honourable Member aware of questions put and answers 
given in the House of Commons with regard to matters in charge of his 
own department? 

Mr. H. A. F. Metcalfe: Will the Honourable Member say which ques- 
tion he is referring to? There are a number of questions that have been 
asked. 

Sir Cowasji Jehangir: My friend has just asked a question, as to 
whether this House will be consulted before Government come to a definite 
decision on the question of transfer of Berar. The answer has been given 
to that question in the House of Common's. The Honourable Member in 
reply to that question said he had no answer to give. When I asked 
him whether he was aware of the questions put and answers given in the 
House of Commons, he said he wa-s not. Then, my supplementary 
question is, is the Honourable Member aware of questions put and 
answers given in the House of Commons with regard to his own depart- 
ment? That is the question now. 

Mr. H. A. F. Metcalfe : There are a number of matters that are brought 
to my notice at various times, but I cannot undertake to carry in my head 
the whole proceedings in the House of Commons. 

Mr. K. 0. Neogy: Are the negotiations with His Exalted Highness the 
Nizam’s Government carried on by the Government of India or they have 
been token out of their hands by the Secretary of State for direct 
negotiations ? 

Mr. H. A. F. Metcalfe: That again, I am not in a position to say. 

Mr. K. 0. Neogy: Is it not a fact, Sir, that in matters relating to the 
Government of India, the Secretary of State, in replying to questions in the 
House of Commons, generally depends upon information supplied by the 
Government of India? 
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Mr. H. A. F. Me^tealfe: That probably is the case. 

Mr. E. 0. Neogy: Can the Honourable Member recall as to whether he 
had occasion to supply any information in regard to this matter for the 
purpose of answering any question in the House of Commons? 

Mr. H. A. F. Metcalte: I can say with confidence that with regard to 
the Berars I have supplied no information to the Secretary of State. 

Mr. K. 0. Neogy: When we address questions, we address them to 
Honourable Members as representatives of the Government of India and 
not to any private individuals. 

Mr. S. O. Jog: May I draw the Honourable Member’s attention to the 
fact that Mr. McEntcc asked a question and a reply was given in the 
House of Commons by Sir Samuel Hoar(‘ in which he said that the people 
of Berar w'ould have ample opportunity to express their views before the 
administration of Berar is transferred to Nizam’s Government? Has the 
attention of the Honourable Member been drawn to the question asked and 
the answer given in the House of Commons? 

Mr. H. A. P. Metcalfe : My attention has now been drawn to it. 

Mr. K. G. Neogy: Is it not a fact. Sir, that Eeuter’s telegrams are 
supplied to the Government of India? 

Mr. 0. S. Eanga Iyer: In any future decisions affecting the people of 
Berar, will the Honourable Member be pleased to state that every step will 
be taken to consider the views and feelings of the people of Berar? 

Mr. n. A. P. Metcalfe: I have already said that I can make no state- 
iiiont about the Government’s intentions in the matter. 

Mr. K. 0. Neogy: Sir, I have not received an answer to the question 
which T put, — whether the different departments of the Government of 
India are supplied with Reuter’s telegrams for which the tax-payer of India 
has to pay? 

Mr. H. A, F. Metcalfe: I am certainly supplied with Peuter’s telegrams. 

Mr. K. 0. Neogy: Does the Honourtible Member consider it any part 
of his duties to read these telegrams? 

Mr, H. A. P. Metcalfe: By all means. 

Mr. S. G. Jog: Is the Honourable Member aware that this particular 
telegram was put on the Board here near the Notice Office? 

Mr. H. A. F. Metcalfe: I am not nw'aro of it. 

Mr. B. R. Purl: Is the Honourable Member prepared to amend his atti- 
tude in the light of the answer given in the House of Commons? 

Mr. H. A. P. Metcalfe: I do not exactly know what the Honourable 
Member i-s referring to by my attitude. 
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Mr. B. R. Puri: The attitude of your not knowing anything on the sub- 
ject. Is the opinion expressed* in the answer the view of the Government 
of India or of the Secretary of State or in his individual capacity? 

Mr. H. A. P. Metcalfe : T have never expressed ignorance on the subject. 
What I said was, and I will say it again, that I am not in a position to 
niake any statement. 

Mr. 0. S. Ranga Iyer: -Is it not a fact, Sir, that the "Government do not 
contemplate taking Berar away from the jurisdiction of the Central 
Provinces Administration? 

Mr. H. A. P. Metcalfe: 1 can only repeat, Sir, that I am not in a posi- 
tion to state what the Government contemplate. 

Mr. N. M. Joshi: Is it not a fact, Sir, that Sir Reginald Craddock, an 
eas-Govemor of Burma and an caj-Chief Commissioner of the Central Pro- 
vinces and Berar, has for some time past been asking for an assurance from 
the Secretary of State that under no circumstances should Berar be trans- 
ferred to His Exalted Highness the Nizam’s Government? 

Mr. H. A. P. Metcalfe : I understand that Sir Reginald Craddock needs a 
number of assurances, but I have not seen this particular demand. 

Status of Berar in the New Constitution. 

t336. *Mr. S. O. Jog : (a) Will Government state their proposals in the 
matter of fitting in Berar in the federation? 

(6) Will Government state their proposals in the matter of getting 
over the present dual arrangement in the administration of Berar? 

(c) Will Government state as to what procedure they would suggest 
to give the people of Benir and their representatives an opportunity to 
express their views in this important constitutional question? 

{cl) Do Government propose to arrange a conference of the repre- 
stmtatives of interests afTected by this question with a view to enabling 
them to come to an agreement on the complicated position of Berar and 
its future status in the federation? 

Import Duty on Indian-made Goods in the Kashmir State. 

.336. *Mr. S. 0. Mitra: Is it a fact that the Kashmir Darbar has 
decided to levy an import duty of 30 ])er cent, on Indian-made gooas while 
goods produced in the United Kingdom and British Colonies will have a 
preferential duty of 20 per cent. ? 

Mr. H. A. P. Metcalfe: The information asked for has been called for 
and a reply will he laid on the tabic in due course. 

Serious Mine Disaster in Jharia. 

337. *Mr. S. 0. Mitra: (a) Is it a fact that on November 8th, 1930, 
a serious mine disaster took place in the town of Jharia, resulting in the loss 
of human life raid destruction of large properties? 

tFor answer to this question, see answer to question No. 334. 
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(h) Is it a fact that Mr. Simpson, Chief Inspector of Mines, gave a 
certificate on the 23rd May, 1930, to the effect that “working of Messrs.. 
Khora Eamji's Khas Jharia Colliery underlying buildings in Jharia Bazar 
is perfectly stabled, and occupants of the buildings are not endangered in 
any way“? 

(c) Was any warning given by the Cliief Inspector of Mines or any 
body about the impending danger of the Jharia Bazar? If so, when and* 
to what effect? Why cannot warning be issued sufficiently in time before 
any such danger? 

(d) Is it a fact that in Juno, 1931, there was again accumulation of gas 
and fire which was timely controlled? 

(e) Is it a fact that a collapse occuiTed on November 26th, 1932, and 
destroyed some buildings, and smoke indicative of fire underground was 
visible ? 

(/) Will Government please explain how this subsidence took place 
without the Mining Inspector’s staff being ignorant of the condition of the 
underground mines? Was not the klining Department cognisant of the 
defective working of the mines? 

{g) Has anybody been held responsible for not giving warning for this 
disaster? Was it due to the negligence of the Mining Officers? 

(h) What steps were taken after the first subsidence and gas menace? 

(i) Have Government taken any steps against any such future cala- 
mity ? 

The Honourable Sir Frank Noyce : (a) A surface subsidence took place on 
the date mentioned owing to tlie collapse of^imdorgroupd workings. Some 
dwellings u ere wrecked and one person who disregarded the warning given 
was killed. Another person was seriously injured. 

(6) Government have no definite information, but a newspaper reproduced 
a copy of such a letter said to have been sent to Messrs. Bhaishanker and 
Company, Jharia. 

(c) A warning was not given by the Chief Inspector because the 
indications of danger from tlie workings in question only appeared a few 
hours before the accident. But the Manager of the mine gave suitable 
warning at about 9 p.m. to the inhabitants of the dwellings likely to be 
affected by a subsidence. The only person killed by the subsidence had 
received a personal warning as well as the general warning. The warning 
was given in adequate time and 94 persons who vacated their dwellings 
with their belongings were uninjured. 

(d) to (i). I would invite the attention of the Honourable Member to the 
facts published in the communique recently issued by the Government of 
Bihar and Orissa which appeared in the Bihar and Orissa Gazette, Part II, 
of the 4th January, 1933. 

Mr. Oaya Prasad Singh: May I ask if any inquiry was undertaken in the 
matter, and with what result? 

The Honourable Sir Frank Noyce: Yes, the results are shown in the 
communique which I have mentioned, and I shall be very glad to let the 
Honourable Member have a copy of it. 
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Advertisements RBLATiNa. to the Openino op the Howrah Bridge in 

Caloutta. 

338. *Mr. Oaya Prasad Singh: (a) Is it a fact that advertisements 
relating to the opening of the Howrah Bridge in Calcutta are given by the 
Port Commissioners of Calcutta, exclusively to the Statesman? If so, why 
were they not given to Indian papers also ? Will Government kindly state 
in what papers such advertisements have appeared; and what is the 
,amount of charges paid by the Port Commissioners of Calcutta to each 
such paper, during the last three years? 

(b) Is it a fact that the Amrita Bazar Fatrika some time back wrote 
to the Port Commissioners of Calcutta, suggesting that such advertise- 
ment notices should be sent to some of the Indian papers also; but the 
Port Commissioners replied that they were willing to send such notices 
to the Indian papers provided they were prepared to publish them free 
of charge; on which the Amrita Bazar Pairika retorted that the notices 
should be sent to all the Calcutta dailies including the Statesman for free 
publication ? 

(c) Is it a fact that Eailway advertisements, relating to Kumbh Mela, 
Magh Mela, Shibratri Mela, and other pilgrimage notices, are sent exclu- 
sively to the Statesman for publication? If so, why not to the Indian 
papers also, which are read mostly by the class of people for whom such 
pilgrimage notices are meant? 

(d) Are Government aware that the Calcutta High Court chooses only 
the Statesman for the publication of the Jury Notices, and if so, why are 
Indian papers* excluded? 

The Honourable Sir Joseph Bhore: (a) No. Advertisements have 
appeared in the Englishman, the Statesman, the Bengalee, the Star of 
India and the Exchange Gazette, 

The figures for the last three years are not immediately available. Dur- 
ing 1932, the Commissioners paid to : 




Ks. a, p. 

The Englishman 

, 

34 0 0 

The Statesman 



972 0 0 

The Bengalee 

. 

160 0 0 

The Star of India . 

, 

80 0 0 

The Exchange Gazette 

. 

. 216 13 0 


(h) The Editor of the Amrita Bazar Pairika wrote asking the Commis- 
sioners to insert the Howrah Bridge advertisements in his paper. The 
Commissioners replied that they were unable to incur further expenditure on 
advertisements but that they would be pleased to submit all Howrah 
Bridge notices to the Amrita Bazar Pairika for publication free of charge. 
The Editor replied that he would be pleased to publish such notices free 
of charge if all the papers at present publishing such advertisements agreed 
to do so also. The matter rests there. 

(c) The required information has been called for from the Agent, East 
Indian Eailway, in connection with question bearing Serial No. 28.5, asked 
in this House on the 8th February, 1933, and will be laid on the table in 
Sue course. 

(d) The answer to the first part is in the affinnative. , The' publication 
of the notices in other newspapers including the Englishman, the Amrita 
Bazar Pairika and the Exchange Gazette has been discontinued since 
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August, 1930. For reasons of economy such advertisements have beer 
curtailed by the Honourable Judges and they consider the ** Statesman*' 
sufficient for the purpose. 

Mr, Gaya Prasad Singh: May I know what is the objection in accept- 
ing tile suggestion made by the Amrita Bazar Patrika, namely, that 
these advertisements should be published by all the* papers free? 

TOie Honourable Sir Joseph Bhoore: May I point out to my Honourable 
friend that this is not a matter in which the Government have any power 
of interference. Discretion lies entirely with the Port Commissioners. 

Mr, N. M. Joshi: May I ask whether it is not a fact that these adver- 
tisements are generally meant as subsidies to the papers? 

The Honourable Sir Joseph Bhore: My Honourable friend is at liberty 
to draw his own conclusion. 

Mr. K. Ahmed: In view of the fact that each line of the jury notices 
and also the legal and Court notices under the Original Side of the 
Calcutta High Court referred to in (d) of the question — ^may I address 
tins question to the Home Department — containing only three or four 
words is charged for more heavily than a line for advertising a vacancy 
of rooms in a hotel? May I ask, if there is any justification for this? 

The Honourable Sir Harry Haig: The Honourable Member has done 
me the compliment of addressing this question to me, but I think at the 
same time his glance was directed towards the repr.esentative of the 
Statesman who possibly will be in a better position to give him an answer. 

Mr. K. Ahmed: Do Government propose for their own benefit and for 
the benefit of the country to send a copy of this sui)plementary question 
to the Calcutta High Court pointing out to them that the charges are 
extraordinarily high and that the litigant public suffers in consequence. 
Do Government propose to send this question to the Calcutta High Court 
so that the rates may be reduced? 

The Honourable Sir Harry Haig: I shall be happy to send a complete 
record of the question to the Calcutta High Court. 

Mr. S. 0. Mitra: Are Government in a position to explain why the 
Port Commissioners should give preference to the Statesman as regards 
advertisements about passengers over the Howrah Bridge? Is it not a 
fact that the passengers are mostly Indians who read Indian papers? 

The Honourable Sir Joseph Bhore: I regret I am not in a position to 
give the explanation sought by my Honourable friend, but I shall have 
great pleasure in forwarding the questions that have been put and the 
replies that have been given to the Port Commissioners for their consi- 
deration. 

Mr, B. Das: Does it not lead to the conclusion that the Port Com- 
missioners are enjoying too much power? Will the Honourable Member 
consider the question of amending the Port Trust Act and does the 
Honourable the Eailway Member also know that he is giving too much 
power to the Eailway Chief Commissioner? 
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The Honourable Sir Joseph Shore : My Honourable friend must realise 
that in answer to a supplementary question I cannot say straightaway 
whether it is advisable to introduce legislation into this House or not. 

Mr. Lalchand Navalrai: May 1 know whether there is^any fixed policy 
in regard to the patronising of these papers or wliethcr it is left entirely 
to the discretion of the officers below? Are there any rules on the point? 

The Honourable Sir Joseph Shore: I do not know what my Honourable 
friend is referring to. If he ig referring to the Port Commissioners . . . . 

Mr. Lalchand Navalrai: T am asking generally. 


The Honourable Sir Joseph Shore: 1 am not aware of any such policy. 
So far as the liailway Department is concerned, I think T can say definitely 
that Railways have advertised in papers through which they considered 
that the widest publicity would be given. 

Mr. Gaya Praead Singh: Is it a fact that the Chairman and the 
inajority of the Port Commissioners are Europeans? 

The Honourable Sir Joseph Shore: I think that is probably true. 


Mr. Gaya Prasad Singh: Ts it because of this fact that the States7}ian 
is patronised more than the Indian papers? 

The Honourable Sir Joseph Shore: My Honourable friend can draw his 
own conclusion. 

Transfer of Prisoners to the Andamans. 

339 *Mr. Gaya Prasad Singh: Will Government be pleased to lay a 
statement on the table, giving the names of prisoners, the Provinces to which 
they belong, the offences of which they were convicted, and their terms of 
imprisonment, who have been up-to-date transported to the Andamans, 
indicating the dates on which they * were so transported during the last 
two years? 

The Honourable Sir Harry Haig: As I have stated before in the House 
I am not prepared to furnish detailed information about the terrorist 
prisoners wliose removal to the Andamans has been sanctioned. 


Scheme of Non-Native Settlement in Tanganyika. 


340. *Mr. Gaya Prasad Singh: (a) Has the attention of Government 
been drawn to a speech delivered by the Governor of Tanganyika in the 
budget session of the Legislative Council a section of which has been 
reported in the Tanganyilca Opmmi, dated the 28th October, 1932, at page 
14 under the heading ’‘‘White Settlement”? 


(h) Is it not a fact that Indian settlement is not within the scheme of 
the non-native settlement in that Territory, and that the Government of 
Tanganyika is more keen about White Settlement? 

(c) Have Government considered the question of. the ^^yisability of 
approaching the Government of Tanganyika through the Colonial Office that 
Indian interests in the scheme of future settlement be not ignored* 
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Mr. Q. S. Bajpai: (a) Yes. 

(h) No. 

(c) The attention of the ' Honourable Member is invited to the reply 
given, on the 29th February, 1932, to parts (&) and (c) of his starred 
question No. 545. 

Allegations against the Government of Tanganyika. 

341. *Mr. Gaya Prasad Singh: (su) Has the attention of the Government 
been drawn to page 13 of the Tanganyika Opinion, dated the 4th November, 
1932, under the headings ''Customs Loss,** "Passport to Indians" and 
"Postal Union"? 

(b) Are Government aware (1) that the Government of Tanganyika is 
heavily suffering a loss from customs agreement with the Kenya and 
Uganda Governments, (2) that racial discrimination exists in Tanganyika 
at the instance of imperial authorities in the matter of grant of passports 
to Indians, and (3) that strong feelings exist among the officials and non- 
officials in Tanganyika against the postal unification? 

Mr. O. S. Bajpai: (a) Yes. 

(b) (1). Government have no information beyond what has appeared in 
the Press. 

(b) (2). Government are not aware of any racial discrimination in the 
matter of the issue of passports. 

(5) (3). I would refer the Honourable Member to the reply which I 
shall give to his next question. 

Postal Unifioation in Tanganyika. 

342. *Mr. Gaya Prasad Singh: (a) Has the attention of Government been 
drawn to the debate in the Legislative Council of Tanganyika on the issue 
of postal unification as published in the Tanganyika Opinion, dated the llth 
November, 1932, at page 4 under the heading "Postal Union under Fire 
in Legislative Council"? 

(5) Are Government aware of the united Indian and European opposi- 
tion to the scheme of subordinating the Tanganyika postal service to Kenya, 
and Uganda? 

(c) In view of the reply of Government to my starred question 
No. 1361 (c) of the 21st November, 1932, are Government now prepared to 
take steps to move the Pennanent Court of International Justice on the 
subject of poktal unification in the light of the suggestions of the Dar-es- 
Salaam Indian Association made in their petition to the Permanent 
Mandates Commission of the League of Nations? If not, why not? 

(d) Arc Government aware that the Dar-es-Salaam Indian Association 
have already addressed the Government of India on the subject requesting 
that the said Court be moved? 

(e) Has the attention of Government been drawn to a leading article 
in the Tanganyika Opinion, dated the 25th November, 1932, at page 2 under 
the heading "Postal Unification denounced"? Are Government aware of 
the amount of opposition in Tanganyika to the postal unification scheme? 
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Mr. Q>. S. Bajpai: (a) to (e). Government have seen the newspaper 
passages referred to by the Honourable Member. They are not in a posi- 
tion to say what the strength of the opposition to the Postal union of 
Tanganyika with Kenya and Uganda is. Nor do they consider, it necessary 
to move the Permanent Court of International Justice on the subject, as 
suggested by the Dar-es-Salaam Association to the Permanent ]\Tandates 
Commission of the League of Nations. Government’s main concern is to 
try to ensure that the amalgamation does not differentially affect Indian 
interests, mainly as regards the employment of Indians in the Department. 
The fact that no such effects have been brought to their notice as a result 
of tlie amalgamation of the Postal Services of Kenya and Uganda, which 
has been in existence for some years, encourages the hope that apprehen- 
sions on this point will not be realised. But the Government of India 
will watch developments and will take suitable action to safeguard Indian 
interests as and when circumstances may require this. 

Mr. Gaya Prasad Singh: Do I understand that this amalgamation 
scheme has already been carried out? 

Mr. G. S. Bajpai: I gather, Sir, that the amalgamation scheme has 
been carried out. 

Zanzibak Indians* Campaign against Trade Taxes. 

343. *Mr. Gaya Prasad Singh: Have Government seem an article in the 
’Tanrjanyiha Opinion, dated the 16th December, 1932; at page 11 under the 
heading ''Zanzibar Indians’ Campaign Against Trade Taxes”? What 
steps have been taken to enquire into the matter, and to safeguard the 
Indian interests there? 

Mr. G. S. Bajpai: Government liJive seen the article in question, but 
do not feel called upon to take any action as the Indian community in 
Zanzibar has not approached them in the matter. 

Plight of Indians in Uganda. 

344. *Mr. Gaya Prasad Singh: Has the attention of Government been 
drawn to the Tanrfanyil:n Opinion^ dated the 23rd December, 1032, at page 
4 under the heading .‘‘Plight of Tndinnj; in Uganda”; and what steps have 
been taken in the matter complained of ? 

Mr. G. S. Bajpai: Government have seen the article referred to by 
the Honourable Member. The matter appears to have been inquired into 
by the Government of Uganda who came to the conclusion that the com- 
plaints could not be substantiated. The Government of India have not 
been approached by the Indian community of Uganda and do not consider 
that any action on their part is called for. 

Safeguarding the Eddoational Interests of Indians in Fiji. 

345. •Mr. Gaya Prasad Singh: (a) Has the attention of Government 
been drawn to the Tanganyika Opinion, dated the 23rd December 1932, at 
page 7 under the heading “What is Happening in Fiji”?. 

(h) Is there no Indian member on the Education Board of Fiji to safe- 
guard Indian education interests in those Islands? If so, why? 

B 
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Mr. O. S. Bajpai: (a) Yes. 

(6) Government understand from the answer given in the Fiji Legis- 
lative Council to a similar question in October last that there is no 
Indian on the Board at present and that there is no vacancy to which 
an Indian could be appointed. 

Mr. Gaya Prasad Singh: May I take it that when the next vacancy 
occurs, the claims of an Indian to the appointment will be considered?* 

Mr. G. S. Bajpai: I have been through the Ordinance, Sir, and I find 
there is no bar to the appointment of an Indian to . this Board. I do not 
think that the matter is of sufficient importance to justify the Govern- 
ment of India addressing the Fiji Government on the subject. There 
are now three Indian representatives in the Fiji Legislative Council and, 
I think, it is up to them to take up the matter. 

Mr. Gaya Prasad Singh: Is it not a fact that the Indian representa- 
tives in the Legislative Council of Fiji are in a minority ? 

Mr. G. S. Bajpai: They may be in a minority, but they are not pre- 
cluded from representing to the Governor that the Indian community 
should be represented on this Education Board. 

Mr. Gaya Prasad Singh: Do I undbrstand that the Government of 
India will support their claim? 

Mr. G. S. Bajpai: If the claim is put forward and the Indian com- 
munity wishes for the support of the Government of India, it will be 
ungrudgingly and promptly given. 

I 

Demand for Common Eoll in Fiji. 

346. *Mr. Gaya Prasad Singh: Has the attention of Government been 
drawn to the Tanganyika Opinion^ dated the 30th December, 1932, at 
pages 13 and 14, under the heading “Demand for common roll in Fiji“? 
What steps, if any, are being taken in the matter? 

Mr. G. S. Bajpai: Government have seen the article in question. The 
attention of the Honourable Member is drawn to the answer that I gave 
to his question No. 125 on the 6th February, 1933. 

Indian Soibn^^sts sent to the United Kingdom to specialise in the 
^ Ibiprovembnt of the Quality of Lao. 

347. *Mr. Gaya Prasad Singh: Is it a fact that at the instance of the 
Indian Lac Cess Committee of Eanchi, Bchar, three Indian scientists 
are to be sent, or have been sent to the United Kingdom to work in 
industrial laboratories there, in order to improve the quality of lac, and 
to discover new markets on the continent for Indian lac? If so, who are 
the persons selected, and what is the approximate expenditure involved? 

Mr. G. S. Bajpai: At the instance of the Indian Lao Cess Committee, 
the Government of India have sanctioned a scheme to extend research onr 
Indian Lao to the United Kingdom and to create for this purpose three' 
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posts of scientists to be filled by advertisement and selection in India. 
An advertisement was accordingly issued and applications received are 
now imder consideration. No selection has yet been made. The esti- 
mated cost of the scheme is apj)roximately Es. 1,18,000. 

Entby of Some Soldiers of the Dorsetshire Regiment into the Dacca 
University Central Building with fixed Bayonets. 

348. *Mr. Gaya Prasad Singh: Has the attention of Government been 
drawn to a report published in the Amrita Bazar Patriaka, dated the 13th 
January, 1933 (page 3), in wliieh it is stated that some soldiers of the Dorset- 
shire Regiment entered into the Dacca University Central Building 
with fixed bayonets, and prevented students and Professors either to 
come out or enter into the University Building; that some soldiers one 
evening annoyed lady students who were playing tennis in the Hostel 
Compound; and that some soldiers trespassed into the private compound 
of a few Professors of the University? Do Government propose to inquire 
into the matter, and make a statement on the subject, indicating the steps 
taken in the matter? 

Mr, G. R. P. Tottenham: The facts are that a determined attack was 
made on an unarmed British soldier by two men of the Bhadralog class. 
After the assault, one of them was pursued by n noii-eommissioned ollictr 
and a private, but made his escape into tin* University building. No 
attempt was made by those who were in the University compound to stop 
the man. The non-commissioned officer then posted one sentry in front, 
of the building and one at the back: and the matter %vas rGj)orted to tbo 
police who are now investigating it. No inconvenience would has^e been* 
caused to those present if the assailant had not been shielded by them. 

No complaint has been received that annoyance was caused to lady 
students wdiile playing tennis. The Vice-Chancellor of the University 
did inform the Officer Commanding the Dorsetsliiro Regiment that he had 
received complaints about soldiers trespassing into the compounds of 
University professors. No evidence of idenfifieaiion was given and there 
are no grounds for believing that there was any felonious intention. But 
orders have been given to prevent any ground for such complaints in 
future. 

Mr. Gaya Prasad Singh: May I know what was the motive of these 
Bhadralog people in attacking without any provocation an unarmed sol- 
dier passing along the road? 

Mr. G. R. P, Tottenham: The matter. Sir, is now under investigation 
and the investigation has not been completed; but it seems probable that 
the attack was made with the object of robbing the soldier of a revolver 
which he was supposed to be carrying. As a matter of fact, he was not 
carrying a revolver at the time. 

Mr. K, 0. Neogy: Is not the Honourable Member aware that, pre- 
vious to this incident, there were cases of assault on innocent students and 
members of the public by individual soldiers? 

Mr. G. R. P. Tottenham: No, Sir. Cases have been brought to onr 
.notice, and there have been articles m the Press. But the cases, that, 
have been investigated, have Seen found to be exaggerated. 

B 2 
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Mr, B. B. Puri; What actually is the evidence, Sir, with regard to the 
alleged shielding of these two men by the Bhadralog inmates of that 
‘particular building? 


Mr. G. R. P. Tottenham: T can read out to my Honourable friend an 
extract from the report given by the soldier who pursued the man. He 
says as follows: 

“As he turned the corner, I saw ab)ut nine Indians conversing at the corner. I 
shouted, ‘stop him’, but they opened a path for him and closing behind him baulked 
me, so that I had to push one or two of them aside. This made me lose a few 
yards, but I saw the Indian, I was tracing, turn in at the gate of the University. I 
followed him. ’Phere were a lot of Indians in the grounds, but the man shouted and 
waved his hand and they let him pass through. I saw him run into the building, 
but did not think it wise to follow him.*' 


Mr. K. 0. Keogy.: The Honoiu-able Member has stated that the 
accounts of assaults committed by soldiers upon members of the public 
have been exaggerated and that there have been some investigations into 
thoso allegations. Will the Honourable Member be pleased to give the 
House an idea about the facts that have been actually found as a result 
of those investigations, apart from the exaggerations? 

Mr. G. B. P, Tottenham; I can refer the Honourable Member to the 
replies placed on the tabic in answer to certain questions on the subject. 
I am actually laying on the table today a reply to a question that was 
asked on tlio 9t}i February, and if he wishes, I will read out that reply; 
blit I think the better plan would be to refer him, if I may do so, 
separately to the questions to which answers have been given or laid on 
the table of the House, 

Mr. K. 0, Neogy : Does that statement include the report of an inci- 
dent in which a stick was actually broken as a result of the assault that 
was committed by a soldier on an Indian student? 

Mr. G. B. P. Tottenham; Yes, it does include that, as far as I 

remember. 

Mr. Gaya Prasad Singh: Do I understand the Honourable Member tc 
say that an in(|niry is proceeding with regard to the subject matter of mj 
question and if so, will the result of the inquiry be placed on the table oi 
the House at a later date? 

Mr. O. B. P. Tottenham: An inquiry being undertaken by the police 
and will presumably end in a case if the man is arrested. If so, the pro- 
ceedings will be public, but if the Honourable Member wishes to make fl 
special case of this and wants me to lay a report on the table, I shal 
have no objection to doing so. 

Mr K. 0. Neogy: May I ask how far the presence of soldiers in Dacca 
along with the occurrences of this type have succeeded in “creating an 
impression** — ^to use a very famous expression? 

Mr. O. B. P. Tottenham: That must be a matter of opinion. 
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Lalcha^ ITsVElral: Does the Honourable Member know that these 

Whft+Ta h? quarrels? 

What IS the Honourable Member going to do with regard to that? 


o. B t. Tottenham: I am quite unaware of such a fact, Sir. It is 
most unusual for members of the army to go about drunk. 


CUTTINO OFF OF THE WatER-SotplY TO LabOUBBRS IN New DeLEI. 

349 *Mr. Gaya Prasad Singh: Is it a fact that the New Delhi Munici- 
pality has cut ofi the water-supply to about 10,000 labourers, who have 
contributed to the building of the new Capital, with a view to ejecting tliem 
frorn New Delhi, and that many of them have bec^ turned out of their 
quarters in these winter days? If so, why? 

Mr. O. S Bajpai: Inquiries are being made and the results will be 
communicated to the House in due course. 


Mr. Gaya Prasad Singh: This question, was scut in long ago. What 
has been the pliglit of those 10,0()0 poor Indians in the meantime as they 
'arc being turned out of their dwellings, and starving ? 

Hr. G. S. Bajpai: Tht^ reason why I gave an ad ini err m reply Is that 
the report that I received did not give all the facts or did not appear to 
me to give all the facts. , When I do get all the facts, H shall communicate 
them. 


Sardar Sant Singh: Will the Honourable Member take steps to stop 
this sort of illegal pressure being brought to bean upon these poor labourers 
so long as the report is not completed? 

Mr. G. S. Bajpai: The Honourable Member seems to assume that any 
pressure that is being brought to bear is illegal. I am not in a position 
to say that it is illegal. 

Sardar Sant Singh: I may inform the Honourable Member that the 
facts contained in this question are quite correct and that these inhuman 
methtifls are turning out the labourers from their quarters. Meanwhile 
something should be done for them. 

Mr. G. S. Bajpai: My Honourable friend first of all said that this 
process is illegal and now he says it is inhuman. Whether a thing is 
legal or illegal is a question of fact and whether it is human or inhuman 
is a matter of opinion, and I am not going to deal with that -side of the 
question. I am looking into this matter and the Honourable Members 
may rest assured that a thorough and searching inquiry v;ill be made. 

Refusal of Passport to Dr. Muhammad Alam to visit Kenya. 

350. ♦ Mr. Gaya Prasad Singh: Has there been any oorrespnnrlerK'i* 
between the Government of India and the Punjab Government, or with 
any other authority, regarding the refusal of passport to Dr. Alam to 
visit Kenya for purposes of health as advised by Doctors? Are Government 
in a position to make a statement as to why passport has been refused? 
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Mr. G. S.. Ba]pai: The attention of the Honourable Member is invited 
to the reply given by me on the 8th February, 1933, to Mr. Jagan Nath 
Aggarwals starred question No. 802. 

Mr. Gaya Prasad Singh : Have any further proceedings taken place with 
regard to this passport affair? 

Mr, G. S. Bajpai: So far as I am aware, no communication has been 
received by the Government of India in regard to this passport, 

Peoposbd Transfer of the Badrinath Temple to the Garhwal State. 

351. *Mr Gaya Prasad Singh: Is ^hore any proposal for the transfer 
of the famous Badrinath temple, and the surrounding area, in British 
Garhwal District (United Provinces) to the Garhwal State? If so, are 
Government aware of the strong public opinion against the proposal, as 
evidenced bv the protest meeting recently held in Kama Prayag, Garhwal 
District (rule the Hindustan Times, dated the 22nd January, 1933, 
page 11)? 

Mr. H. A. P. Metcalfe: No such proposal is being considered by 
Government. 

The .second part of the question does not therefore arise. 

Duty on “ News Print ** Paper imported into India. 

352. *Mr. K. P. Thampan : Will Government be pleased to state: 

(а) the total quantity and value of “news print’* paper imported into 

this country from the empire and foreign countries during the 
last three years; 

(б) whether “news print” was specifically excluded — vide item 120, 

schedule F — from the articles to which preference was granted 
under the agreement between the United Kingdom and India; 

(c) whether they arc, aware that there is not any competition between 

empire and foreign countries regarding this article; and 

(d) whether Government propose to revise the 30 per cent, duty 

now levied on “news print”? 

The Honourable Sir Joseph Bhore: (a) The information is contained in 
the Sea-borne Trade Accounts, copies of which are available in the 
Library. 

(6) Yes. 

(c) and (d). The matter has been engaging the attention of Govern- 
ment. 

Mr. K. P. Thampan: May I know, Sir, whether the words “news print’* 
were deliberately removed from Item No. 120 at the time when the matter 
was under consideration or wag it done inadvertently? 

The Honourable Sir Joseph Bhore: All I can say is that this matter 
was brought to my notice when I was in Calcutta last and there does 
appear prhna facie to have been a mistake. I am looking into the matter, 
and if there has been a mistake, I promise to introduce an amending Bill 
so as to rectify any mistake that has been made. 
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Hr. Arthur Moore: Arising out of that answer, — ^may I ask whether 
Iho Government, when drafting the Bill will make it retrospective so that 
the duty collected in error in the last two or three month's will be 
refunded? ; 

The Honourable Sir Joseph Bhore: That, Sir, is another question alto- 
gether and I cannot give my Honourable friend any assurance on that 
point. 


Duty on “ News Print Paper imported into India. 

353. *Mr. K. P. Thampan: Will Government be pleased to state: 

(а) whether they are aware that the cost of “news print” paper in 

reels is less than that of the same in sheets, but for purposes 
of levying duty there is no difference in the Tariff value of 
the two kinds: 

(б) whether Government have received any representation from 

newspaper concerns or other interests requesting that invoice 
prices may be treated as the basis for the calculation of duty; 
and 

(c) whether Government have any intention of acceding to their 
request; if not, why not? 

The Honourable Sir Joseph Bhore: (a) Yes. 

‘(6) No. 

(c) Does not arise. 

Assessbes paying Inoomb-tax on Incomes from Rs. 1,000 to Es. 2,000. 

354. *Kunwar Hajee Ismail Ali Khan: Will Government kindly inform 
this House as to the number of assessecs who are paying income-tax on 
incomes from Es. 1,000 to Rs. 2,000, and the amount which has been 
realized in the current year? 

The Honourable Sir George Schuster: The number of assessees with 
incomes of Es. 1,000 — 1,999 during the current year will not bo known 
till the year is over as assessments are being made at present and will be 
made upto the end of the year. I may, however, inform the Honourable 
Member that the number of -such assessees in 1931-32 was over 120,000. 
‘The amount of tax assessed during the current year on such assessees 
upto December, 1932, was over Rs. 50 lakhs out of which Es. 33^ lakhs 
have been collected. 

Amount realised by the Enhancement of Postal Rates. 

355. *Kunwar Ha]ee Ismail Ali Khan: Will Government kindly inform 
this House as to what amount has been realized this year by enhancing 
the postal rates, as compared with last year? 

The Honourable Sir Prank Noyce: The total receipts realised from the 
sale of postage stamps of all kinds during the fir^t qight months of the 
current financial year exceeded similar receipts for the corresponding period 
of 1931-32 by more than Es. 19 lakhs: these receipts however do not 
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represent purely postal receipts since postage stamps are used for payment 
of telegraph and other non-postal charges. Their division into separate 
figures of postal revenue, telegraph revenue,* etc., is not effected until 
after the close of the year in which the revenue accrues. It may be 
pointed put that owing to the continuance of the economic depression there 
Would undoubtedly have been a fall in these receipts had the postage 
rates not been enhanced. 


Mr. Gaya Prasad Singh : Is the Honourable Member aware that Govern- 
ment are losing revenue by reason of the enhanced postal rates? 

Honourable Sir Prank Noyce: No, Sir; that is not our impression. 

Mr. Gaya Prasad Singh : Do I take it that the volume of correspondence 
is increasing because of the enhanced postal rates? 

The Honourable Sir Frank Noyce: My point was that we are not " 

losing revernie owing to the enhancement of the charges. 

Sir Gowasji Jehangir: May I ask whether it is a fact that on account 
of the incircased postal rates private agencies have come into existence 
to carry letters from one part of the country to another? 

The Honourable Sir Prank Noyce: There have been some private 
agencies locally to some extent. 

Amount realised by the Enhancement of Duty on Petrol. 

350. *Kunwar Hajee Ismail Ali Khan: Will Government kindly inform 
this House as to what amount has been realized this year by enhancing the 
duty on petrol as compared with last year? 

The Honourable Sir George Schuster: Exact figures for the period of 
nine months ending wdth December, 1932, are not yet to hand, but the 
most reliable estimate would put the total receipts for that period at 
Es. 831 lakhs against Es. 280 lakhs in the corresponding period in the 
previous year. T should remark, however, that the surcharge was already 
in force during the months of October, November and December, .1931. 

Pilgrims intending to travel to Hedjaz by Motor Buses by the 

Overland Koute. 

357 *Kunwar Hajee Ismail Ali Khan: (a) Are Government aware that 
many pilgrims arc? intending to travel this year from India to Hedjaz by 
motor buses by overland route? 

(h) Arc Government aware that the Hedjaz Government have announced 
that there is no proper and safe route for these pilgrims from Irdq ta 
Hedjaz? 

(c) If the answer to part (b) be in the affirmative, are Government 
prepared to instruct the Haj Committees to advise the pilgrims not to 
perform the above journey by overland route or not to issue the passports- 
by that route? 
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Mr. H. A. F. Metcalfe: (a) Government have received information of 
a proposal that pilgrims should travel by lorry from India to the Hedjaz. 
They are not aware of the numbers involved. 

(b) Government have seen no official announcement on the subject, 
but have seen a newspaper report to the effect that His Majesty King 
Ibn Saud has made a statement that the roads within His Majesty’s 
territory need improvement and therefore that communication is not 
guaranteed. 

(c) Government are considering what steps should be taken to warn 
pilgrims intending to proceed by this route, of the difficulties, which they 
are likely to encounter. 

Privileges of the Members of the Indian Legislature. 

358. Kunwar Hajee Ismail All Khan: (a) Will Government kindly 
state wdiat arc the privileges of the ^Members of the Indian Legislature? 

(h) Are they exempt from arrest against the warrant of Civil Courts 
during the Session of the House just like the Members- of the British 
Parliament? If not, why not? 

The Honourable Sir Brojendra Mitter: (a) and (h). I invite the Honour- 
able Member’s attention to paragraph 91 of the Report of the Reforms 
Enquiry Committee, 1924, and to the Legislalivo Members Exemption 
Act, 1925, which was passed by the Indian Legislature to give effect to- 
the recommendations contained therein. Members of the Legislature are 
also exempt from the operation of the Indian Arms Act during their 
tenure of office and for six months thereafter. 

Government Grant-in-aid to Educational Institutions at Mussoorte. 

359. *Kunwar Hajee Ismail Ali Khan: Are Government paying any 
grant-in-aid to any educational institution at Mussoorie? If so, will they 
kindly give the details? 

Mr. P. R. Rau: The Government of India give no grant-in-aid to any 
educational institution at Mussoorie. But Oakgrovc School is maintained 
by the East Indian Railway Administration near Mussoorie for the children 
of Railway employees. The actual cost of working this school during the 
year ending the 81 st December, 1931, was Rs. 1,56,820. In addition a 
sum of Rs. 16,350 on account of scholarships was met from Railway 
Revenues. 

Mr. M. Maswood Ahmad: Is it a fact that Government arc thinking 
of handing over the administration of the Oakgrovc School to some private 
individual or an Anglo-Indian Association? 

Mr. P. R. Rau: There is no definite proposal under •consideration at 
the present moment. 

Formation of the Central Advisory Board of Education. 

360. *Dr. Ziauddin Ahmad: (n) Will Government be pleased to state 
the action they have taken to fulfil the promise made by the Honourable 
Sir Frank* Noyce on the 16th February, 1932 (p. 871 of the proceedings), 
about speedy formation of the Central Advisory Board of Education? 
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^ {by Have the Government of India received the views of the Provincial 
Governments*? If so, will they be pleased to lay such opinions in the 
- Library? 

(c) Have the Education Department of the Government .of India pre- 
pared the detailed scheme of the Board? 

(d) What is the annual recurring expenditure of the scheme? 

(e) Was the Finance Department approached for the sanction of the 
expenditure? * 

Mr. G. S. Bajpai: (a) What the Honourable Sir Frank Noyce said was 
that as soon as financial conditions improved, the Government of India 
would proceed with the establishment of a Central Advisory Board of 
Education. Government regret that financial conditions have not improved 
sufficiently to enable them to do so. 

(b) Yes; copies of the correspondence with the Provincial Governments 
on the subjeclrhave been placed in the Librarv of the House. 

(c) and (d). The average annual cost of the scheme is estimated at the 
outset to be about lls. 42,(X)0 per atmum but. as on account of financial 
stringency and retrenchment operations even the post of Educational 
Commissioner had to be reduced in status, there was no chance of funds 
being available for the Board, and preparation of the detailed scheme was 
'deferred till better times returned. 

(e) No useful purpose would have been served by doing so. 

War Pensions to Indian Sepoys. 

361. *Mr. Gaya Prasad Singh: (a) Will Government please state if 
their policy, as indicated in answ'er to starred questfon No. 1498 (a) of 
the 29th November, 1932, regarding \l'ar pensions to Indian ranks, has been 
and is to give pensions under the regulations applicable to their case, as 
enjoined on tliem by note. (2), .section (2) of the Indian Army Act, as given 
in their publication, entitled the “Manual of Indian Military Law , or 
it is and has been to relegate War claims covered by the letter of rule 
to consideration on their merits and on comp issienato ground under para- 
graph 202 of the Pensions Hegulations for the Army in India? 

(b) Has not the policy been and is to minimise the pensionary liability 
by reconstructing the Pension Pcgulations in such a way that “entitlement 
is brought down to “eligibility,’' and “eligibility” by another stroke of the 
pen reduced to a sheer act of grace? 

(c) Has the policy been governed or is being governed by the fact that 
War pensions are an Imperial liability, and is it a fact that the Government 
of India have not cared to involve His Majesty’s Government in the 
full dischai’ge of this pensionary liability? If so, to what extent? 

{(I) Has this policy been affected by the financial position of the British 
Exchequer? If so, to what extent? 

(a) Has this policy been affected by Imperial interests as Against 
ignorant and illiterate personnel in regard to their claims for compensation 
•for the loss of life or of earning capacity? If so, to what extent? 
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(/) Will Government please state to what extent they are prepared 
ijo respect the agreements made by the State with the Indian ranks, 
risking their lives, and the loss to their earning capacity involved by 
their participation in the Great War? 

(g) Has this policy been affected by Government's basing their pension- 
ary liability on statistics showing death and wound casualties amongst 
Indian ranks as 49,603 and 62,502, respectively, of the total 1,096,013 sent 
on War, i.c., 5 per cent, and 6 per cent., as against 12-5 per cent, and 
23*6 per cent, of tlie British casualties excluding the Dominions of a total 

'Of 6,000,000 British ranks who participated in the War as per Ministry of 
Pensions' Review given in the Medical History of the War published by 
His Majesty's Stationery Office, London, and based on official documents? 
If so, to what extent? 

(/i) Are Government prepared to accept their liability for the Post-War 
disablement as regards treatment and pension for which in England 
1,331,486 patients were treated and 113,207 pensionary awards made as 
per Medical History of the War refeiTcd to in part (g) above? If so, 
to what extent? 

(z) Are Government prepared to relax the plea of the Indian sepoys’ 
failure to submit their claim in time advanced by Government? If so, 
to what extent? 

Mr, O. R. P, Tottenham: {a\ Claims to pensions are determined in 
aoc!ordance with the Regulations, paragraph 202 of which provides that 
pensions may be granted in deserving cases which are not strictly covered 
by other paragraphs. 

(h) to (e). The suggestions made iii* these parts of the question are 
‘entirely without foundation. 

(f) Fully. 

{g) Does not arise. 

(//) The Honourable Member is referred to the statement laid on the 
table on the 15th September, 1932, giving the information promised in 
reply to starn'd question No. 1112, ask(‘d by Serdar Sant Singh on the 4tb 
April, 1932. Govenimcnt are pref)ared to provide treatment in a military 
hospital for a disabled soldier whose war disability either manifests 
itself or is aggravated after his discharge, if such a soldier presents 
himself at the hospital. Disabled soldiers also receive treatment in civil 
hospitals throughout the country. • • 

(z) I have nothing to add to the replies given on the 12th Februaiy, 
1932, to part (b) of Sardar Sant Singh's starred question No. 289. 


War Pensions to Indian Sepoys. 

* 

362. *Mr. Gaya Prasad Singh: (a) Will Government please state how 
far the Indian cx-sepoys and other ranks, not subject to the Army Act, are 
deprived of the ordinaiy rights of citizenship, in relation to the adoption 
of non-official means to enable them to prefer and press their pensionary 
claims for war disablement? 

(b) Will Government please state to what extent they are prepared to 
allow “a friend, attorney or counsel", to act for a claimant to a War 
pension? I 
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Mr. O. F. Tottenham: There is no rule forbidding a claimant to 
use the services of “a friend, attorney or counsel** in submitting his 
claim for a pension through the proper channel. Government, however,, 
consider it justifiable in tlie interests of the claimants themselves to dis- 
courage resort to agencies run on commercial Ijnes, when adequate 
machinery has been provided for the submission of their claims without 
expense- to themselves. 

Inadequate Representation or Muslims in the Postal Department,. 

Benares City. 

363. *Seth Haji Abdoola Haroon: (a) Will Government be pleased to 
lay on fclio table a statement showing separately the total number of 
officers of all grades and clerks working in the Postal Department, Benares 
City, and how many of them belong to each of the following communities : 
(t) Hindus, (//) Muslims, (///) Christians? 

(h) Are Government aware that the existing proportion of Muslims in 
the above department is inadequate? If so, what action do they propose 
to take 1x> remove the communal inequality and to safeguard the legitimate 
rights of Mussalmans? 

The Honourable Sir Frank Noyce: (a) A statement giving the infornia- 
tion asked for is laid on the table. 

(h) The Honourable Member *s attention is invited to the reply given 
to Mr. An\yar-ul-Azim*s starred question No. B30 in the Legislative Assembly 
on the 30th January, 1929. 


Statement showing the communal composition of the Officers, Clerks, e^c., of the Postal 
Department in Benares City, 


— 

Total 
strength 
on 1st 
January, 
1033. 

.(•) 

Hindus, 

i 

: (ii) 

Muslims, 

i 

1 

! (Hi) 
Christians. 

Remarks, 

Postmaster (Gazetted) 

1 


! 

. . 


Postmaster (non-Oazottod) . 


.. 

! 

. . 


Lowest Selection Grade 

7 

3 

3 

1 


Upper Division Time Scale 
clerks * • • . 

114 

96 I 

i 19 

, , 


Lower Division clerks . 

11 

i 7 

i ' 1 ■ 

1 • 

• • 

3 vacant. 

Posl-men .... 

90 

i 

' \ 

19 

• • 


Departmental :5tamp Vendors 

2 

2 

.. 1 

.. 


Inferior Servants • • 

85 

68 

1 

17 

f • 



316 

253 1 

59 

1 

3 
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Inadequate Representation op Muslims in the Postal Department, 

Benares City. 

364. *Sftth Ha)i Abdoola Haroon: (a) Are Government aware that, 
contrary fco their orders regarding the representation of minorities, a rigid 
ratio of 11 per cent, has been fixed for the recruitment of minorities to the 
Postal Department, Benares City? 

(b) If the answer be in the aflinnative, are Government prepared to 
reconcile the discrepancy between the two divergent orders? 

(c) If the reply to part (a) be in the negative, arc Government prepared 
to make enquiries why Muslims have not been allowed their just proportion? 

The Honourable Sir Frank Koyce: (a), (b) and (c). Government are 
not aware that the facts are as stated by the Honourable Member, but 
enquiries are being made and if these disclose that there is any departure 
in the Benares City Post Office from Government orders regarding recruit- 
ment, necessary action will be taken. 

Inadequate Representation op Muslims in the Postal Department, 

Benares City. 

365. *8601 Ha]i Abdoola Haroon: (a) Are Government aware that the 
representation of Muhammaaans in the Benares Postal Department is 
•already very low and that any retrenchment of Muslims will further lower 
their proportion? 

(b) If thj reply be in the affirmative, are Government prepared to take 
action for preventing the retrenchment of Muslims? 

The Honourable Sir Prank Noyce: (a) and (b). I assume that by 
Benares Postfil Department the Honourable Member means the staff in 
the Benares City Post Office. From the statement laid on the table in 
i*eply to question No. BOB he will see that of a totul strength of 316 in that 
office, there are 59 Muslims. 

As regards tlie remainder of the question, Government cannot agree 
that retrenc.'limciit measures should be utilised to secure a more rapid 
ailjustment of the position of minority comuiimities than is likely to be 
sei'ured by the rules which govern recruitment from minority communities. 

Inadequate Representation op Muslims in the Postal Department, 

Benares City. 

366. *Seth Haji Abdoola Haroon: Is it a fact that out of 15 time scale 
town sub-post offices in Benares City, only two were held by Muhammadans 
and even one of these two has been retrenched with effect from 1st 
December, 1932? 

The Honourable Sir Prank Noyce: Information has been called for and 
will bo placed on th.e fable in due course. 

Inadequate Representation op Muslims in the Postal Department, 

enares City. 

367. ’Seth HaJi Abdoola Haroon: (a) Is it a fact that the town sub- 
postmasters in Benares City have all been granted eithe^r house rent allow- 
ance, or free quarters accommodation? If so, are the Muslim officials 
deprived of this privilege? If so, why? 
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(6) If the reply be in the affirmative, what action do Government pro* 
pose to take to remove this differential treatment accorded to the Muslims? 

The Honourable Sir Frank Noyce: (a) and (6). As regards the. first 
part of this question, the facts are substantially as stated by the Honour*- 
able Member. As regards the rest of the question, postings" to the charge 
of Sub-Post Offices arc not made on a communal basis, but Muslim 
Sjb-Postmasters are of course treated in exactly the same way as any 
others in the matter of allowances and free quarters. 

I 

Introduction of an Examination for Older Men for Promotion to- 
Overseer’s Cadre from the Postman’s Bane. 

368. *S6th Haji Abdoola Haroon: (a) Is it a fact that an examination 
of older men also for promotion to the overseer’s cadre from the postman *8- 
rank has recently been introduced? Is it also a fact that Government have 
already abolished the examination for promotion to the Lower Selection 
Grade in the case of similar old people of the time scale grade on the* 
ground that the old men arc incapable of sitting for any examination ? 

(b) If the reply to part (a) above be in the affirmative, what justification 
have Government for introducing an examination for the older people of* 
one class, while abolishing the examination for such men in another class? 
Are not Government aware that such differential orders are apt to create 
anomalies amongst the older people of the postman’s rank? If so, do 
Government propose to abolish the examination for the old people of the 
postman’s grade (saving thereby from the examination the old postmen of’ 
the Benares City Post Office too, who have already been served with notices, 
tc appear in such examination)? 

Sir Thomas Ryan: (a) The facts are substantially as stated by the* 
Honourable Member except that the examination for promotion to the 
Lower Selection Grade has been abolished entirely and not only for the 
old candidates. 

(h) The two cases arc not parallel; but I may say that the question 
whether Postmasters General should not be given discretion to dispense 
with the examination in the case of reliable senior men is under consi- 
deration. 

Examination for the Keorthtment of Lower Division Clerks held at- 
Benares City Post Office. 

369. *Seth HaJi Abdoola Haroon: Is it a fact that an examination for 
the recruitment of Lower Division clerks was held at Benares City Post 
Office by a European Postmaster (belonging to a neutral community) on 
or about the 6th October, 1932? Is it a faet that four Muslim candidates 
ranked 1st, 2nd, 3rd and 4fh by merit amongst the- successful candidates? 
Is it also a fact that the examination was subsequently cancelled by the* 
Postmaster Gettieral, United Provinces? If so, why and what action do 
Government propose to take in the matter? 

The Honourable Sir Frank Noyce: The reply to the first two parts is 
in the affirmative. As regards the third part, the examination was notr 
cancelled but as it was found that there was already an adequate number 
of departmental candidates for promotion to the Lower Division clerical 
cadre with preferential claims, those who had passed the examination were- 
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toM that their services would not be required and were advised to seek 
employment elsewhere. As it is not clear why an examination was held 
at all in the circumstances the matter is under further enquiry. 

Paucity of Muslim Officials sent to the Telegraph Training Class. 

370. *Seth Haji Abdoola Haroon: (a) Is it a fact that there are dO 
qualified signallers at Benares City, out of whom there are only two 
Muhammadans? 

(b) Will Government please state how many officials were sent to tele- 
graph training class since 1920, and how many of them were Muhammadans? 

(c) Will Government please explain the cause of the paucity of Muham- 
madan officials sent to the Telegraph Training class? 

• (d) Are Government aware that in view of this paucity the Muslim 
officials . are handicapped in getting charge oi: combined offices", entailing Idss 
of late fee, etc.? Are Government prepared to take steps to remedy this? 

The Honourable Sir Prank Noyce: (a) Yes. 

(/>), (c*) and (d). Exact inforniatioii ])rior to 1926 is not available. 
Sinc‘(! that date 14 officials in all were sent from Benares City Head Office 
to the Postal Telegraph Training Class; of whom two were ^luhammadans. 
Selection 'jf candidates for training as postal signallers is not made on 
communal grounds but on grounds of suitability and Government do not 
propose to depart from this method in favour of any ^particular community. 

Retention of the Head Clerk, Correspondence, Benares City Head 
Post Office, for more than the prescribed Period. 

371. *Seth Haji Abdoola Haroon: (a) W'ill Government state if there 
are orders against retention of the same official for more than a certain 
period as Head Clerk, Correspondence, entrusted with the duties of trans- 
fers, postings, appointments, promotions, etc., in first class Head Post 
Office? 

(h) If the reply be in tli(^ affirmative, the period of such retention may 
be stated ; and the time for which the present Hoad Clerk, Correspondence, 
Benares City Head Post Office, who happens to be a very junior clerk, has 
been working for more than the prescribed period. Is it not an infringe- 
ment of rules? 

(c) What action do Government propose to take for remedying this? 

Sir Thomas Ryan: (^f) No. 

(6) and (c). Do not arise. 

Appointment of a Muslim as Head Ct.erk, Correspondence, in the 
Benares City Head Post Office. 

372. ♦Seth Haji Abdoola Haroon: (a) Is it a fact that from time 
immemorial, the administrative work of the Benares City Head Post 
Office, assigned to the Head Clerk, Correspondence, has always been in 
the hands of the Hindus, to the exclusion of even senior Muslim officials? 

(h) If so, are Government prepared to give a chance to a fit Muslim 
official this time by replacing the present Head Clerk, Correspondence, 
Srho is comparativdy; very junior? 
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The Honourable Sir Prank Noyce: («) and (6). Government have no 
information nor do they propose to call for it as appointments to the posts 
of Head Clerks, Correspondence Branch, are nol made on communal con- 
siderations. 


Pjromotion of Time-Scale Town Inspectors op Post Offices. 

373, *Seth Ha]i Abdoola Haroont (a) Will Government state if their 
orders communicated in the Department of Industries and Labour letter 
No. 14-P.T.E., dated the 27th October, 1928, re, warding promotion of.Time- 
8cfdo Town Inspectors attached to first class Head Post Offices, who held 
such posts during August and September, 1927, apply only to permanent 
incumbents or officiating men as well? 

^ (6) Is it also a fact that the Town Inspectors of first class Head Post 
Offices in time-scale grade holding their post in August and September, 
1927, were all promoted to the revised scale of lower selection grade, 
irrespective of any distinction of their officiating or permanent services 
by Messrs. Booth and Niaz Qutub, Postmasters General, Punjab and 
Central Provinces Circle, respectively? Was this justified under the orders 
quoted ? 

(c) If the orders leave no distinction and apply to such permanent 
and officiating Town Inspectors equally, will Government please state 
whether one Sayed IMchdi Hussain, Town Inspector of Benares City Head 
Post Office in the United Provinces Circle, who had been working on the 
post for 2J years in an officiating capacity, and who hold the same post 
in August and September, 1027, as well, was not allowed the benefit of these 
orders? If so, why? Was llie action of the authorities justified, and 
what action do Government propose to take now? 

Sir Thomas Ryan: (a) Presumably the Honourable Member refers to 
the Department of Industries and Labour letter No. 14-P. T. Fj., dated 
the 2rid October, 1928. In the. Director General s subsequent general 
letter issued with the eoneiUTonee of the' Govcrnir.ent of India on the 15th 
October, 1928, it was made clear that the orders in question related only 
to the substantive holders of such posts. 

(h) The fact is not as stated. In the Pnriifib and "North-West Frontier 
Circle the ordinary time-scale clerks who had been lidding the posts of 
Town Inspectors in first class bead post olTices in August, 1027, were 
allowed to continue in those posts from the 1st September. 1927, on the 
introduction of tlie enhanced scale of pay, -md therefore the question of 
treating them under the orders issued in October, 1028, relating to the 
cases of displaced Town Inspectors did not arise. In the Central Circle 
one official was treated under these orders because he had actually been 
displaced to make room for a senior official in accordance with a previous 
order dated the ISth September, 1927. 

(c) Docs not arise. 

Reorttitment of Sons and near Relatives of Postal Employees in the 

Post Offices. \ 

374. *Seth Haji Abdoola Haroon: (a) With reference to the answers 
"given to Mr. B. Eajaram Pandian’s questions Nos. 718 and 719 on the 23rd 

September, 1932, will Government please state if it is a fact .th>t in 
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certain departments and for certain classes of staff under Government, 
definite instructions have been laid down to give preference to the sons 
and/or near relatives of the employees In the matter of recruitment? 

(b) Is it a fact that in certain other departments or classes of staff 
under the Government, such instructions do not exist? 

(c) Are Government prepared to issue instructions laying down a 
uniform practice in this matter for all departments? 

(d) Are Government prepared to order that no preferential treatment 
should be given to any sons or relatives of existing or retired employees? 

{e) Are Government prepared to order that the preferential treat- 
ment, if any, given to sons or relatives of employees or eoj-employees 
should be accorded only as against other candidates of the same community^ 
so that the sons or relatives of a Hindu employee should got preference 
over other Hindu candidates only? 

The Honourable Sir Harry Haig: {a) and {h). Yes. Certain instruc- 
tions have been issued in this matter in the Railway and Posts and Tele- 
graphs Departments. No such instructions exist in other departments. 

('c) and (d). Government do not contemplate taking the action sug- 
gested by the Honourable Member. 

(e) The instructions referred to in (a) and {h) above make it clear that 
any preference given to sons and relatives cl Government servants is 
subject to the observance of the orders regarding the redress of com- 
munal inequalities, and no further instructions appear to be necessary. 

Pass Section of the North Western Railway. 

376. *Seth Haji Abdoola Haroon: (a) With reference to the answer 
given on the 27th September, 1932, to Sir Zulfiqar Ali Khan’s iinstarred 
question No. 123, will Government be pleased to give a brief statement 
of the increase in work and responsibility of the head clerk and first 
assistant of the Pass Section of the North Western Railway in 1930, 
barring the inspection work? 

(b) Has there been any increase in scales of pay of head clerks or 
assistants of other sections of the personpel branch of the Agent’s office? 

(c) Is it not a fact that on account of the heavy reductions in personnel 
the work in the Pass Section has been reduced? 

(d) Is it not a fact that on account of the recent instructions for using 
a single form of pass for a double journey instead of separate forms for 
each journey, the work has been almost reduced toi half? 

( 0 ) Will Government kindly state if part if) of Sir Zulfiqar Ali Khan’s 
question referred to above has since been considered, and if so, what orders 
have been passed on the subject? 

Mr. P, R. Bau: (a) to (d). 1 have called for information and will lay 
the reply on the table of the House in due course. 

( 0 ) The question is still under consideration. 

ft 
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SxTBFLus Staff due to the Tbaksfeb of some Aooounts Wore to the 

Chief Accounts Officer or otherwise on the North Western 

Railway. 

376. *S6th Haji Abdoola Haroon: (a) Will Government be pleased to 
state if it is a fact that on the North Western Railway some class VI 
clerks in the scale Rs. 285 — 330 have been rendered surplus on account of 
the transfer of some accounts work to the Chief Accounts Officer or 
otherwise? 

(b) If so, have any of them been discharged or demoted, if not, why 
not? 

(c) Is it a fact that some of these surplus clerks are being utilized in 
lower posts on the scale Rs. 215 — ^275? 

(d) Is it a fact that while employed on these lower posts, the clerks 
are still being given pay in the grade Rs. 285 — 330; if so, why? 

(c) Have there been any clerks officiating against grade VI vacancies 
on the North Western Railway while there were one or more spare per- 
manent clerks? If so, did Government consider the question of utilizing 
the permanent clerks and reverting officiating hands? 

(/) Is it a fact that on the North Western Railway some temporary posts 
of grade VII, grade V, and other grades have been created in connection 
with the retrenchment scheme and otherwise? 

(g!) If so, did Government consider the advisability of utilising some 
of these spare clerks instead of creating new posts? 

(/i) Do Government propose to appoint the spare clerks in all 
temporary or officiating posts of classes V, VI or VII and revert men, 
who have been given temporary or officiating promotion? 

Mr. P. R. Rau: I have called for the information and will lay the reply 
on the tabic in due course. 

Opening of a Flag Station at Tanohha proper on the Broach 

Jambusar Branch of the Bombay, Baroda and Central India 
Railway. 

377. ^Nawab Naharsingji Ishwarsingji : (a) Are Government aware 

that the Tanchha Station on the Broach Jambusar Line (Bombay, 
Baroda and Central India Railway) is situated at such a place that the 
public of surrounding areas have to undergo the greatest inconvenience? 
If so, are Government prepared to open a flag station at the village 
Tanchha proper? 

(h) Is it a fact that the people of Buwa wanted the present Tanchha 
Station on the Broach Jambusar Line (Bombay, Baroda and Central India 
Railway), but, as a flag station has been opened at Nahier on the same 
line, people of Buwa and of its neighbourhood take advantage of the 
Nahier station instead of making use of the present Tanchha Station 
on the same line? If so, have Government considered the advisability 
of opening a flag station at the village Tanohha proper? 

M?. P. R. R^u: With your permission, Sir, I propose to reply to ques- 
tions Nos. 377 and 378 together. 

Government have no information, but copies of the questions are being 
sent to the Agent, Bombay, Baroda" and Central India Railway, for such 
action as may be necessary. 
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Bad CohDMon oi a Letei, Gbossino on the Bboaoh Jahbusab Branch 
OF THE Bombay, Baroda and Central India Railway. 

t378. ’■‘Kftwab Naharsingji Ishwaisingji: Are Government aware 
that the level crossing at Mile No. 25 between telegraph posts 
Nos. 2 and 3 on the Broach Jambusar Line (Bombay, Baroda and Central 
India Railway) is in such a hopelessly bad condition that cultivators of 
that area have to carry their heavy goods on their shoulders and then 
to load them in a cart on the other side of the level crossing in question, 
because loaded carts cannot cross the level crossing? If it is a facft, 
are Government prepared to invite attention of the authorities concerned 
to this matter and relieve the poor agriculturists of their misery? 

Nattjbe of the High Coubt op Bombay Funds. 

379. *Nawab Naharsingji Ishwarsingii: (a) Will Government be 
pleased t^> state the nature of the High Court of Bombay Funds amount- 
ing to about 2J crorcs as described in the Report of the Reorganisation 
Committee, Bombay (vide para. 319, page 181)? 

(b) Is it a fact that the matter of the aforesaid funds is under corres- 
pondence by the Government of Bombay with the Government of India? 

(c) Will Government be pleased to state whether the matter of the 
said funds is under consideration or has been finally decided? If it has 
been finally decided, will Government be pleased to state the final 
decision in the matter? 

The Honourable Sir Hai^ Haig: (a) A list of the High Court funds 
which are under discussion is placed on the table. 

{h) and (c). The matter is still under (*onsiduration and no doedsion 
has so far been reached. 


JaIst of the High f’uuBx Funds. 

Prothonotary and Senior Master. 

1. Prothonotary's High Court Suitors’ Bi^anco of deposit A,ccouut (Investment 

Fund). 

2. Commission Account. 

3. Prothonotary’s High Court Suitors’ Investment of Surplus Interest Fund 

Account. 

4. Suitors* Investment Fund Interest Account. 

6. High Court -Suitors’ Fee Fund Account (Minors’ Estates). 

6. Suitors’ Fee Deposit Account. 

7. Prothonotary’s Office copy Deposit Account. 

8. Testamentary Registrar’s Deposit A^pcount. 

Registrar y High Courts A'p'pellate Side. 

1. High Court Pleaders’ Examination Fund. 

2. Registrar’s Security Account (Securities for costa of Respondent and Deposits 

for preparing transcript record, etc., in appeals). 

tFor answer to this question, see answer to question No. 377. 

0 2 
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Mtuter and SegUtrar in Equity, Commissioner emd Taxing Master. 

1. Sarplus Fund. 

2. Securities in the hands of the Commissioner to the credit of various suits and 

matters and moneys in the current account with the Imperial Bank of India. 

Official Assignee, 

1. Unclaimed Dividend Capital Account. 

2. Unclaimed Dividend Revenue Account. 

3. Official Assignee’s Commission and Fees Account. 

4. Official Assignee’s Surplus Commission Account. 

5. Official Assignee’s Office Provident Fund Account. 

6. Official Assignee’s account with the Imperial Bank of India relating to securities 

and cash in various estates and of the above accounts. 

Insolvency Itegistrar, 

1. Investment of unclaimed balances of deposits from Insolvents and Opposing 

Creditors. 

2. Investment of Interest on No. 1. j 

3. Current account with the Imperial Bank of India. 

Mebtino op the Joint Pabliamentaby Committee in London. 

380. *Kunwar Haji Ismail Ali Khan (on behalf of Kunwar Raghubir 
Singh) : Will Government be pleased to state r 

(a) when the Joint Parliamentary Committee is going to meet in 

London; 

(b) what will be its constitution; 

(c) bow many members of the Central Legislature are proposed to 

be sent; and 

(<I) what powers will tlie latter have? ^ 

The Honourable Sir Brojendra Mitter: (a), (b), (c) and (d). 1 invite 
the attention of the Honourable Member to the address of His Excellency 
the Viceroy to the Members of this House on the 1st instant to which I 
have nothing to add. 

Absence of a Thbough Tbain between Agba and Habdwab. 

381. *Kunwar Haji Ismail Ali Khan (on behalf of Kunwar Baghubir 
Singh): (a) Are Government aware that there is no through train between 
Agra and Hardwar? 

(b) H??t the Agent, East Indian Railway, tten to its benefits commer- 
cially ? i 

Mr. P. B. Rau: (a) Yes. 

(b) I am sending a copy of the question to the Agent, East Indian 
ftailway. 
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Statement by Mb« Gandhi re his Seeeino the Help of the Governob 
General for Temple Entry by the Depressed Classes. 

382. ^Pandit Satyendra Nath Sen: (a) Has the attention of Govern- 
ment been drawn to a statement by Mr. Gandhi in a telegram circulated 
by the Associated Press on the 22nd »Tanuary, 1933, which runs thus : 

“I cannot answer the question^ without committing a breach of the pledge given 
to Government, why, I, having launched the non-co-operation movement, seek the 
help of the Viceroy on such a question”? 

(6) What are the terms of the pledge referred to therein? 

(c) Breach of what particular term is contemplated if the leader of 
the non-co-operation movement explains to the public why he seeks the 
help of the Governor General for temple-entry by the “depressed classes”? 

(d) Was the pledge a written or a verbal one? 

(e) If written, was it attested by any witnesses? If so, who are they? 

IBie Honourable Sir Harry Haig: (a) I have seen the Press message 
referred to. 

(h) to (c). Mr. Gandhi presumably refers to the fact that when he 
asked Government to remove all restrictions on the choice of visitors and 
publication of correspondence regarding the imbouchability campaign he 
stated that these interviews and correspondence would have no reference 
to civil disobedience and would be strictly limited to the removal of im- 
touchability. Mr. Gandhi has scrupulously adhered to this undertaking. 

Pandit Satyendra Nath Sen: May I know w^hat is the penalty for a 
breach of the pledge? 

The Honourable Sir Harry Haig: 1 do not think we need contemplat(^ 
that contingency. 


Legislation on Religious Matters. 

383. *Pandit Satyendra Nath Sen: (a) la religion a subject-matter of 
legislation in any other civilised country? 

(b) If so, where and to what extent? If not, why is it so in India? 

The Honourable Sir Harry Haig: (a) and (h). I take it as indicative 
of the Honourable Member s confidence in the wide range of knowledge 
of the Home Department that he has addressed this question to me. I 
am afraid, in this case, that the compliment is not fully deserved, but I 
think if the Honourable Member will consult English history, he will 
have no difficulty in finding examples of such legislation. 

Age-limit for Compbtitivb Examinations for Rbobuttment to 

All-India Sbrviobs. 

884. *Mr. S. 0. Mitra: (a) Has the attention of Government been 
drawn to the article “Give them a chance” published as a “Topic of the 
Day" in the Hindustan Times of the 4th December, 1932 on the editorial 
page? 
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(b) Is it not a fact that various competitive ezaminations for recruit- 
ment to the All-India Services were suspended for 1932 and a few even 
for 1931? 

(c) Are Government aware that many students have been entirely 
shut out from these examinations as they are likely to exceed the age- 
limit next year? 

(d) Do Government propose to raise the age-limit for these examina- 
tions only for the first recruitment following the period of suspension? 

The Honourable Sir Harry Haig: (a) Yes. 

(6) Examinations are held annually for recruitment to the Indian 
Civil Service and the Indian Police Service and have not been suspended: 
As regards the other All- India Services, recruitment to the .Indian Agri- 
cultural Service, Indian Educational Service, Indian Veterinary Service, 
Indian Service of Engineers (Buildings and Beads Branch), and Indian 
Forest Engineering Service has ceased, while recruitment to the Indian 
Fonst Service and tlic Indian Sc.rvicre of Engineers (Irrigation Branch) 
has been suspended and will not be resumed, if the recommendation of 
the Services Sub -Committee of the Indian Round Table Conference to 
provincialise future recruitment for these two services is accepted. No 
competitive examination is prescribed for admission to the Indian 
Medical Service (Civil) which forms part of the Indian Medical Service. 

(c) and (d). As competitive examinations prescribed for the All-India 
Sciwic'es to which recruitment continues are held regularly, the question 
of candidates exceeding age-limits and the relaxation of these limits owing 
to a failure to hold such examinations does not arise. 


UNSTABRED QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS. 

Shed for Cars of Members of the Indian Legislature near the Council 

House, New Delhi. 

1. Kunwar Baghubir Singh: What steps have been taken by 
thf Industries and Labour Department to provide shelter for Members* 
cars near the Council House, New Delhi? 

The Honourable Sir Frank Noyce: Government have gone carefully 
into the question of providing shelter for Honourable Members* cars near 
the Council House and much regret that financial considerations make it 
lit- possible for them to proceed with it. It is, however, open to Honour- 
able IMombers to park their cars in the North-East uncovered court of 
the North Block of the Secretariat, where there is always shade even in 
the month of March. 

Building of Quarters fob Members of the Legislative Assembly. 

2. Kunwar Raghubir Singh: Has provision been made in the new 
budget for further building of quarters for Members of the Legislative 
Assembly ? 

The Honourable Sir Frank Noyce: The reply is in the negative. 
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Acquisition of Bungalows in the Peshawab Cantonment. 

3, Mr. Qaya Prasad Singh: (a) Is it a fact that Government 
intend to acquire a large number of bungalows in the Peshawar Canton- 
ment? 

(b) If so, what is the total number of bungalows which Government 
intend to acquire? 

(c) How many of these bungalows belong to Indians? 

(d) Does an^ of these bungalows belong to a European? 

(e) Are Government aware that if these bungalows are acquired, many 
Indians will be rendered homeless and that many others will lose valuable 
property? 

(/) Is there a civil station at Peshawar where, Indians, who would be 
turned out of their bungalows, can go to reside? 

(y) If not, what arrangements do Government intend to make for them? 

Mr. G. R. P. Tottenham: (a) and (h). At present Government intend 
to acquire IB bungalows in Peshawar Cantonment. 

(c) and (d). All the bungalows belong to Indians. 

(e) Government understand that only four of the bungalows are 
occupied by Indians, and that one of these was not so occui)ied until after 
notice had been given of Government s intention to acquire it. 

(/) ami {(j). 'Lhcre is no Civil Station, but Peshawar City is close to 
the Cantonment. Government have no reason to "believe that the small 
number of occupiers who will be displaced wdll have any difficulty in 
acquiring alternative accommodation in the neighbourhood. 

Acquisition of Bungalows in the Peshawar Cantonment. 

4. Mr. Gaya Prasad Singh: (a) What is the total number of 
bungalows n the Pcsliau'ar Cantonment? 

(h) How many of these are occupied by Indian owners for their 
residence ? 

(c) How many bungalows m the Cantonment are occupied, by 
Europeans and Anglo-Indians? 

(J) Hov, many bungalows do Government intend to acquire from 
among those occupied by Indians? 

Mr. G. R. P. Tottenham: (a) and (h). Information obtained last year 
showed that there were 176 bungalows in Peshawar Cantoiunent suitable 
for occupation by military officers; 10 of these were occupied by the 
owners. 

(c) Government have no information. 

(d) The information is given in the reply to part (<5) of question No. 3. 

Acquisition of Bungalows in the Peshawar Cantonment. 

5. Mr. Gaya Prasad Singh: (a) Is it a fact that not a single 
bungalow occupied by a non-military European o;r Anglo-Indian is 
intended to be acquired in the Peshawar Cantonment? 

(b) Is it a fact that Indian residents of bungalows will be affected by 
these acquisition proceedings? 
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(c) If tho answer to part (b) be in the negative, will Government please 
state the number and names of the Europeans who might be affected ? 

(d) If no names can be stated in answer to part (c), will Government 
explain why houses occupied by Indian owners alone have been singled 
out? 

(e) Are Government aware that this policy is considered by the public to 
mean racial discrimination? If so, what are the grounds for such discri- 
mination ? 

Mr. a. R. F. Tottenham: (a) Yes. 

(b) Yes, but cantonments are intended primarily and essentially for 
troops and their officers. 

(c) Does not arise. 

(d) Because there are very few l)iingalous in Peshawar (Jantonment 
occupied by non-official persons who are not Indians; and accommodation 
is needed for those military officers, both British and Indian, who are 
required to live in cantonments in the discharge of their official duties. 

(e) No. Because the houses are being acquired for occupation by 
Indian as well as British commissioned officers. 


Acquisition of Bungalows in the Peshawar Cantonment. 

0. Mr. Gaya Prasad Singh: (a) Is it a fact that the house owners 
of Peshawar sent a deputation to His Excellency the Governor of the North- 
West Frontier Province and to Major General Orton? 

(b) Did they give assuring replies to the defputationists ? 

(c) Did the house owners of Peshawar request these officers to appoint 
a Committee, with representatives of the house owners, to go into the 
question of meeting the demand of houses in the Cantonment^ 

(d) Did they offer to build more bungalows at their cost to be reserved 
for military officers? 

(e) What answer was made to these suggestions and offers? 

(/) Is it a fact that the house owners of Peshawar requested the 
G. O. C., Northern Command, for an interview in this connection? 

(g) Was the interview refused? 

Mr. G. R. P. Tottenham: (a) The Government of India imderstand 
thijt the house owners submitted a memorial to His Excellency the 
Governor o. the North-West Frontier Province. The house owners also 
waited on Major-General E. F. Orton, Deputy Quartermaster General in 
India, at Peshawar. 

(b) General Orton explained the position to the house owners, and the 
necessity for acquiring certain sites. 

(c) They made no such request to General Ortpn. 

(d) Yes. 
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(c) The offer was not accepted partly because it has been made many 
times before and has never been implemented and partly because it does 
not offer a really satisfactory solution of the difficulty from the point of 
view of the general taxpayer. 

(/) Government have no information. 

(g) Does not arise. 


Acquisition of Bungalows in the Peshawar Cantonment. 

7. Mr. Gaya Prasad Singh: (a) Is it a fact that there are large 
spaces available within the limits of the Peshawar Cantonment on which 
houses can be built, including throe polo grounds? 

(b) Why do not Government build houses on these vacant sites with the 
same money instead of acquiring the houses occupied or owned by Indians? 

(r) Is it not a fact that the money, which will be paid to house-owners 
as (*ompe?isation in the evimt of acquisition, can be bettor utilised for 
building new bungalows? 

(d) Arc Government aw’are that the policy of acquisition of bungalows 
is considered by the public of Peshawar as being based on racial grounds ? 


Mr. G. R. P. Tottenham: (a) and (b). There are no large spaces in 
Peshawar Cantonment on which houses could suitably be built. The throe 
grounds \is.vl for polo an' also required for direct military purposes and 
must be retained as open spaces. 

( 0 ) No. 

(d) No, but ill any case there is no ground for such a belief. 


Acquisition of Bungalows in the Peshawar Cantonment. 

8. Mr, Gaya Prasad Singh: (a) What compensation do Government 
intend to give the house owners in those cases in which notices have 
already been issued for the’ acquisition of .their bungalows in the Peshawar 
Cantonment ? 

(b) What arc the rents of those bungalows at present? 

(c) What ratio does the compensation offered bear to the annual rent? 

Mr. G. R. P. Tottenham: (a) The amount of compensation will be 
determined and awarded by the Collector under the Land Acquisition Act. 

(b) This information was given in the statement laid on the table on 
the 3rd December, 1932, in reply to Mr. B. B. Puri's starred question 
No. 1221, asked on the 15th November, 1932. 

(c) Docs not arise in view of the answer to but, ifi any case, there 
is no reason why the compensations should bear any fixed relation to the 
rent, if the rents themselves are exorbitant. 
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The Honourable Sir George Schuster (Finance Member) : Sir, I lay 
12 Noon ^ ^ table the information promised in reply to starred 
question No. 1()08, asked by Mr. Gaya Prasad Singh on the 
7trj December, 1932. 


.Eb-employment op Eetrenched Personnel op various Communities in 

THE OpPICB op the ACCOUNTANT GENERAL, CENTRAL EeVBNUES. 

*1608. (a) Until July last, discharged personnel were re-employed in this office 
in order of seniority, subject to considerations of efficiency and the maintenance of 
communal proportions which existed prior to discharge. Als this procedure was subse- 
quently found to have been based on a mis-apprehension, it was ruled that in re- 
employing discharged personnel, one-third of the vacancies should go to the members 
of minority communities just in the same way as was done in the case of new 
appointments. The Government of India do not see any reason to deviate in such 
cases from their standing orders laying down communal proportions in recruiting 
staff. 

(6) Yes. One member of a minority community, who has not passed the recruit- 
ment examination, has been appointed, in order to adjust communal inequalities, 
llecruitmcnt by competitive examination is not compulsory. 

(c) Yes, At the time of discharging the temporary staff rendered surplus duo to 
the amalgamation of the Pay and Accounts Offices with their parent office at Calcutta, 
it was decided that until all the men on tlie list of temporary stiiff, as it stood on 
the 30th November, 1931, were confirmed in cither of the two offices, viz., those of 
the Accountant General, Bengal, and the Deputy Accountant General, Central Uevenues, 
Calcutta, a common roster should be observed. Consistently with this decision it was 
ruled that until the men 4n the combined seniority list were exhausted, there should 
be no recruitment of outsiders. All the clerks who were actually discharged from 
the office of the Accountant General, Bengal, and the Pay and Accounts Offices, as a 
result of the amalgamation, have been re-appointed in the former office; 
but this has not, in the end, resulted in any actual deviation from the 
standing orders regarding the recruit ihciit of members of minority communities in 
ird of* the tote'll number of vacancies. 


The Honourable Sir Joseph Shore (Member for Commeree and Bail- 
ways) : Sir, r lay on the table the information promised in reply to 
parts (r^) to (e) of starred question No. 284, as'ked by Mr. S. G. Mitra on 
tlin 8th February, 1933. 


Government Subsidy to 'ihe Statesman, 

*284. (c) No. Indian newspapers are not excluded. 

(J) It would be impossible to give such figures without taking a census. 

(c) No. The Commissioners received an application from the Editor of the 
Amrita Bazar Patrika, asking them to advertise the Howrah Bridge notices in his 
paper. They replied that they were unable to incur further expenditure at the 
present time under this head but that they would be glad to let him have all such 
notices for publication free of charge. No request was addressed to the 8tate8m.an 
or any other paper in this connection. The advertisement charges paid to the 
Statei^man on this account amounted in 1932 to Rs. 972. 

( 828 ) 
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Mr, G. S. Bajpai (Secretary, Department of Education, Health and 
Lands) : Sir, I lay on the table : 

(i) the information promised in reply to supplementary question to 

starred question No. 837, asked by Mr. liabimtoola M. Chinoy 
on the 20lh Sopteiiiber, 1032; 

(ii) the information promised in reply to starred questions Nos. 1565, 

1667, 1568 and 1572, asked by Maulvi Sayyid Murtuza Sahib 
Bahadur on the 5th December, 1932; and 

(iii) the information promised in reply to starred question No. 191 

asked by Mr. ?d. Mas wood Ahmad on the 6 th February, 1933. 


Kecommendations of THE Haj Enquiry Committee. 

*837. The total amount refunded to the shipping companies on account of unclaimed 
passage money was as follows : 


(1) By the Commissioner of Police, Bombay : 



Rs. 

a. 

P- 

For the year 1926 

10,065 

0 

0 

For the year 192 ’ ...... 

20,741 

10 

0 

(2) By the Protector of Pilgrims, Kaiachi : 

' 



For the year 1926 

940 

0 

0 

For tho year 1927 

6,994 

0 

0 

Total 

37,74i^ 

10 

0 


Embezzlement of ^Money in the Government High School, Ajmer. 

*1566. The question asked by the Konoiiralde Menil)cr refers to a matter, which 
forms the subject of a criminal trial in a court of law. Government are therefore 
unable to answer any questions relating to it. 


Non-Audit of Accounts of Goveunment Educational Institutions in 

A JME R - M ER W ARA . 

*1567. The accounts of Government educational institutions in Ajmer-Merwara, 
during the last 10 years have been dealt with by the Audit authorities in exactly the 
same way as of similar institutions elsewhere. 


Purchase of -a Cinema Machine and its Appliances by the Assistant 
•6’uperintendent op Education, Ajmer-Merwara. 

■ 1568. (a) Yea. 

( 6 ) Government have no information in the matter. 
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DiSOBISaNATION IN MATTERS OP ADMISSION AND PROMOTION OP STUDENTS IN 
THE Government High School, Ajmer. 


*1572. f^) No. 

{b) Yes. 

differentiation is due to the standards of attainments of scholars and is 
permissible under the rules of the department. 

(rf) The answer to the first part is in the affirmative. The second part has been 
answered in (c) above. 


Silk Cocoons produced in India. 

191. The only information available is contained in the Reports of the Departments 
of Industries Assam, Bihar and Orissa and Madras, for the year 1931-32, Report 
of the Department of ^ Agriculture, Bengal, for 1930-31, Mysore Administration Report 
for 1931-32 and the Jammu and Kashmir Administration Report for 1925-26. Relevant 
extracts from the reports have been placed in the library of the House. 


Mr. O. R. F. Tottenham (Army Secretary): Sir, I lay on the table 
the information promised in reply to starred question No. 316, asked by 
Pandit Satyendra Nath Sen on the 9th February, 1933. 


Alleged Case op Assault against the Dorset Eegimbnt at Dacca. 


*316. The letter published in the newspaper is entirely mi.sleading, I am informed 
that on the evening of the 3rd January, when some British soldiers were in the 
Cafe, in which a gramophone \v.as being played, a crowd gathered outside. Some one 
in tiu' (M’owd tlirow a brick at the window and broke a pane of glass; the shutters 
were closed by the proprietor, but another brick was thrown. Two regimental police- 
men thereupon came out of the Cafe to clear away the crow’d, which had by then 
collected on the verandah. They state that the crowd then ran away and that no 
one was struck by them or any other soldier. The military police then reported the 
incident to the civil police, who took over the case on the formal complaint of the 
proprietor of the Cafe. 

When interviewed by the District Magistrate the writer of the letter stated 
that his nephew could not identify the alleged assailant and that he did not wish the 
matter to be pursued. 


Mr. P. R. Rau (Financial Commissioner, Railways) : Sir, I lay on the 
table : 

(i) the information promised in reply to starred questions Nos. 796^ 

798, 800, 801, 802, 803, 804, 805, 806 and 807 asked by 
Khan Bahadur Haji Wajihuddin on the 26th September, 
1932; 

(ii) the information promised in reply to starr^ question No. 1127 

asked by Mr. Lalehand Navalrai on the 14th November, 
1932 ; and 

(iii) the information promised in reply to starred question No. 154 

asked by Mr. Bhuput Sing on the 6th February, 1933. 
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T'>tal Expenditure on Travelling Ticket Inspectors, 

Collectors, etc. 

Head Ticket 


Rs. 



♦795. (a) (i) 

2,64.634 



(it) 

1,762 



(Hi) 

12.170 



(iv) Officer in charge 

.... 

• 

1 

Divisional Inspectors . 

.... 

• 

4 

Travellin 2 ! Ticket Inspectors (reduced to 100 from 
May, 1927, and to 96 from January, 1928, on 
account of transfer to Crew System) 

125 

Clerks reduced to 16 from Ist May 1927 

• 

22 

Peons .... 

Bs. 

• 

18 

(ftJ (i) 

4,09,637 



(it) 

27,600 



(Hi) Information is not available as there was no separate 
office establishment for this staff. 


(iv) Head Ticket Collectors 

• • • • 

• 

4 

Ticket Collectors 

• • • • 

a 

587 

Lady Ticket Collectors 

• 

• 

48 


Rs. 



(C) (t) 

6,67,187 



(H) 

56,042 



{in) 

17,643 



fThis does not include the cost for the Asansol Division as 
the work thoro was carried on by the staff already in 
service). 


(iv) Inspectors 

• 

- 

17 

Travelling Ticket Examiners 

. 


619 


Rs. 



(d) (i) 

4,17,586 



(ii) 

. 29,604 



(Hi) Same as shown under part (c) (Hi) above. 



(tv) Ticket Collectors • • 

• • • • 

• 

730 

Head Ticket Collectors 

• • t • 

• 

7 

Lady Ticket Collectors 

• • • • 

• 

87 


<e) Yes. 
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Misappbopbiation of Money by certain Members of tqb Crew Staff. 


*798. Mr. Duff was a platform Supervisor and it was no part of his duties to 
collect excess fares which he did without the knowledge of the officers under whom* 
he worked. As regards the second part of the question, the reply to question 
No. 1110 (/) (1) asked by JSir Mohd. Yakub in the Legislative Assembly on 18th 
March, 1929, did not refer to a similar offence. 


Stoppage of the Consolidated Allowance to Travelling Ticket 
Examiners while on Casual Leave. 

*800. Thirf was due to an oversight which has since been corrected, and orders 
issued to permit payment. 


Consolidated Allowance of the Travelling Ticket Examiners. 

*801. This was done as a result of the general policy adopted by the Government 
to reduce such compensatory allowances. 


Work of Travelling Ticket Examiners. 

*802. (a) and ( 6 ) Yes, but according to the recommendations in the Moody- Ward' 
Keport the whole staff work under the Operating Department, and the work is not 
now tested by the Accounts Department. 


IIe-Examination of Travelling Ticket Examiners and Ticket Collectors. 

*803. ((/) To ensure that they maintain a good knowledge of the rules pertaining 
to their work.' 

(ft) Yes. 

(c) They have been given the opportunity of learning their work and undergoing 
it in actual practice before being tested. 
i'd) Yes. 

{e) No. 

(/) Yes. 

(i^) No. 

(A) No„ it is not considered necessary. ■ 

(i) Yes, in some categories. 

( 7 ) In certain categories. 

(A) No, it is not considered necessary in respect of certain categories. 


Vision Test for Travelling Ticket Examiners. 

*804. (a) Yes, but in view of their work not requiring them to be responsible for 
the safe running of trains, they have since been recommended for test in category BI. 

(ft) Yes. 

(c) Yes, in the original classification which is being revised. 

(d) Yes. 

(e) Yes. 

(f) Yes 

(y) Yes. 

(A) Yes. 
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d) Ye.. 

(?) The designation ‘Train Ticket Checker* does not exist on the East Indian 
Railway. If Travelling Ticket Examiners are referred to, as they have hitherto been 
classified in Category A2, periodical re-examination i.s necessary under the rules. 

(k) On re consideration it has been decided to re-classify T. T. Es. in Category Bl. 

(/) All staff are examined both with regard to health and eye-sight at the time of 
their appointment. 

(m) In terms of Regulation 1 of Regulations issued under Circular 
No. 515/ A. E.< 1573, dated the 2nd August. 1930, by the Agent, East Indian Railway, 
a copy of which is placed in the Library of the House. 


Partial Payment of Arrears of Consolidated Allowances to the Staff 
IN THE DiNAPORE. DIVISION OF THE EAST INDIAN RAILWAY. 

*805. (a), (d), (c) and (d). I am informed that the varying conditions of the terms 
of appointment of the staff formerly appointed under the Crew System and subse- 
quently under the Moody- Ward system resulted in certain complications which are 
’being cleared up and that arrangements are being made to pay arrears to the 
persons concerned as quickly as possible. The Agent reports that the figures asked 
for are not available. 


a. 


Re-Examtnation OF THE Staff Dtscttarged from Service on the inaugura- 
tion OP THE Moody- Ward System in the Dinaporb Division of the 
East Indian Railway. 

*806. («) Yes, the efficiency test is generally held every three years. But Divi- 
sional Superintendents are authorised to hold the test more frequently if considered 
necessary. 

(6) No. There is no such Departmental Circular pertaining to staff under the 
Moody-Ward Sclieme. Such staff come into more intimate touch with travelling 
public, and in their own interests as well as of the public, it is considered that they 
should have a thorough knowledge of rules they are guided by in their own work. 


Travelling Ticket Examiners in* the Moody-Ward System. 

*807. The merits of each individual were carefully considered and those most 
suitable were selected for the Travelling Ticket Examiners’ posts. Any Travelling 
Ticket Examiners who were passed over, it may be accepted, were not as suitable as 
those finally posted. 


Promotion of Indian Station Masters on the North Western Eaidway. 

*1127. (a) The Agent, North Western Railway reports that there wore no separate 
grades for Europeans and Indians in the past, but according to the method of recruitment, 
staff appointed as signallers rose to the posts of Station Mastets, grade III. Such 
staff were generally Indians. Staff recruited as guards grade IV rose to the posts of 
Station Masters grade V to VIII. Such staff happened to be mainly Europeans and 
Anglo-Indians With the introduction of the revised rules for the recruitment and 
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training of subordinate staff on State^anaged Bailways, Indians irres^tive oi 
YlII eligible for promotion to posts of Station Masters grades V t< 

(6) Yes; from 1st April, 1920.^ 

(c) No. The Agent, Noii/h Western Bail way .reports that many Indian Statior 
Masters with long service are not promoted to the higher grades of station masters as 
they have not had experience of the duties of guards or a knowledge of Shunting 
work in large yards, which knowledge is considered necessary for the posts oi 
station masters at the larger stations. Government are also informed that Indiar 
station masters with long experience at road side stations generally prejier to remain 
at road side stations rather than proceed through the normal channel of promotion 
to the higher ranks which is through grade V Assistant Station Master, a grade which 
involves experience of Shunting work in a large yard (such as a road side station master 
does not possess), constant movement al>out a large station for the purpose of duty, 
and regular night work. 

(d) Government are informed that no particulars are available for the period from 
the Ist April 1920 (when the present grades of Stsition Masters were introduced) to 
the end of 1924. Ftom 1925 to date three Indian station masters have been promoted 
to grade IV and one Guard. No Indian Station Masters or Guards have been pro- 
moted as station masters grade V to VIII during that period. As regards vacancies 
in Grade V, these are filled by promotion from the Assistant Station Master’s Grade V, 
2S vacancies in which grade were filled in the period named by Guards, because the 
duties of such Assistant Station Masters involved constant out-door work, knowledge 
•>of Yard Shunting, and regular night duty. Vacancies in the grades of Station 
Masters VI to VIII are usually made from the next lower grade. 

(t) There are no Station Masters of lower grade or Guards officiating at present 
in IV to VIII grades of Station Masters. • 


No. of posts given to Indians. 


, 


A. S. Ms. and 

Other 




8. Ms. 

classes. 

Total. 

Sanctioned number 

of 




Assistant Controllers 

• 

60 7 

10 

17 

Sanctioned number 

of 




TrafHo Inspectors (one 




post held in abeyance) 

• 

43 C 

5 

11 


Ikconveniencb caused to thb Public by the Closing of the Train 
Service from Bhaptiahi to Eaghopur on the Bengal and North 
Western Bailway. 

*154. (a) and (c). No. 

(h) There has been some indication that the course of the Kosi river may change 
and recede to the eastward, but it is impossible to say with any certainty that 
this is a pernianent change and there is still considerable danger in reinstating even 
a fair weather line. 

(d) Briefly the general policy of Government is that, if the maintenance of unim- 
portant branch lines should Ijecomc abnormally difficult or expensive due to alterations 
in the courses rivers or other local pJiysical conditions in the country traversed, 
such lines may be either closed to traffic during certain seasons of the year or even 
abandoned, if their importance or the volume of traffic over them does not justify 
the hea^ expenditure and great difficulties involved in keeping them open to traffic. 

The question of the opening of a fair-weather line to Baghopur has been examined, 
but the traffic prospects do not justify the expenditure involved. 



THE OOTAWA TRADE AGREEMENT RULES'. 


Tbe Honourable Sir Joseph. Bhore (Member for Commerce and Rail- 
ways): Sir, I lay on the table a copy of the Ottawa Trade Agreement 
Rules, 1932, with reference to paragraph 3 of the Report of the Select 
Committee on the Indian Tariff (Amendment) Bill. 


Notification hy the Dcfartment of Commerce (Tariffs), dated New Delhi, the ^ith 

December, 1932. 

No. 780-T. (11). — In exercise of the powers conferred by sub-section 3B of section 
3 of the Indian Tariff Act, 1894 (VIII of 1894), and by section 22 of the General 
Clauses 189, 1897 (X of 1897), the Governor General in‘ Council is pleased to make 
the following Rules : — 


RULES. 

1. These Rules may be called the Ottawa Trade Ajgreement Rules, 1932. 

Short title. 

2. These Rules apply to goods consigned from the following countries, namely : — 

Application. 

(a) The United Kingdom of Great Britain and Northern Ireland, and 

(b) The Colonies, Rjritish Protectorates, and territories under the British 

Mandate specified in the First Schedule 

3. In these Rules — 

Definitions. (a) “Act” Ineans the Indian Tariff Act, 1894; 

(3) “United Kingdom” means the United Kingdom of Great Britain and 
Northern Ireland; 

(c) “British Colony” means any country specified in the First Schedule; 

(d) “expenditure on material” means the cost to the manufacturer of the 

material at the factory or works, including containers hut excluding 
Royalties; and 

(e) “factory or works oast” means the cost of production to the manufacturer at 

the factory or works and shall include the value of containers and other 
forms of interior packing ordinarily sold with the article when it is sold 
retail, but shall not include the manufacturer’s or exporter’s profit or the 
cost of exterior packing, carriage to port and other charges incidental to 
the export of the article subsequent to its manufacture : 

4. No article shall be deemed to be the produce or manufacture of any country 
Conditions for admission which these Rules apply unle.ss the Customs Collector is 

at preferential rates. satisfied that it has been consigned from such country, and — 

(a) where the article is unmanufactured, that it has been grown or produced in 

such country, and 

(b) where the article is manufactured, — 

(t) that it has been wholly manufactured in such country from material 
produced in such country, or i 

(n) that it has been wholly manufactured in such country from unmanu- 
factured materials, or 

(in) that it has been partially manufactured in such country and the 
final process of manufacture has been performed in such country and 
that the expenditure on material produced and labour performed in 
such country in the manufacture of the article is not less than one 
quarter of the factory or works cost of the article in its finished 
state ; 

Provided that where the goods were consigned from a British Colony the material 
produced and labour performed in any other British Colony may be 
reckoned as though it were material produced or labour performed in the 
Colony from which the goods are consigned. 

( 836 ) 
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5. If the owner of any goods entered for home consumption claims that they are 
Oustoms House procedure chargeable with a preferential rate of duty, but is unable at 
for goods entered for home the time of entry to satisfy the Customs Collector that the 
consumption. goods fulfil the conditions laid down in Buie 4, the Customs 

Collector — 

(t) shall levy and collect the duty at the standard rate, and, if at any time 
within a period of three months from the date of payment of duty at 
the standard rate he receives an application in this behalf from the owner 
of the goods and is duly satisfied that the goods are entitled to 
entry at the preferential rate, shall make a refund to the owner of the 
extra duty levied; or 

(ti) may, in his discretion, levy and collect the duty provisionally at the pre- 
ferential rate, subject to' the execution by the owner of the goods of a 
bond in one of the forms prescribed in the Second Schedule binding him- 
self to pay the balance of the duty. 


6. (I) If the owner of any goods entered for warehousing claims that they are 
waiioa chargeable with a preferential rate of duty, but is unable at 

for goods entwd entry to satisfy the Customs Collector that the 

warehousing. goods fulfil the conditions laid down in Buie 4, the Customs 

Collector shall assess duty at the standard rates. 


(^) If the Customs Collector is satisfied before the goods are removed from the 
warehouse that they are chargeable with a preferential rate of duty, he shall re- 
assess them accordingly at the time of such removal. 

(S) If the goods are removed from the warehouse without the Customs Collector 
being so satisfied, they may be dealt with in the manner prescribed in Buie 5. 

7. Where any payment of duty due under a bond has not been made in accordance 
Power to levy unpaid therewitfi, and upon demand being made the Customs Collector 
balances as duty short- may, in his discretion and without prejudice to his power to 
levied. enforce the bond, recover the amount due at any time as if it 

were duty short-levied within the meaning of section 39 of the Sea Customs Act. 


FIBST SCHEDULE. 

[See Bifles 2 (b) and 3 (c).] 

List op British Colonies. 

East Africa, 

1. Kenya, Uganda Protectorate, and the Mandated Territory of I’anganyika. 

2. Northern Bhodesia. 

3. Nyasaland Protectorate, 

4. Somaliland Protectorate. 

5. Zanzibar Protectorate. 

South Africa (including St. Helena). 

6. Basutoland. 

7. Bechuanaland Protectorate. 

8. Swaziland. 

9. St. Hdena. 
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West Africa, 

10. Gambia. 

11. Gold Coast. 

12. Togoland under British Mandate. 

13. Nigeria. 

14. The Cameroons under British Mandate. 

15. Sierra Leone. 


Eastern and Far Eastern, 

16. Oeylon. 

17. Hong Kong. 

18. Federated Malay States. 

19. Unfederated Malay States, Lc., Johore, Kedah, Kalantan, I’erlis and 

Trengganu. 

20. Mauritius. 

21. North Borneo. 

22. Sarawak. 

23. Seychelles. 

24. Straits Settlements. 


Mediterranean. 

25. Cyprus. 

26. Gibraltar. 

27. Malta. 

Pacific. 

28. British Solomon Islands Protectorate. 

29. Fiji. 

30. Gilbert and Ellice Islands. 

31. Tonga. 

32. New Hebrides (Condominium). 

West Indian (including the Falkland Islands). 

33. Bahamas. 

34. Barbados. 

36. Bermuda. 

36. British Guiana. 

37. British Honduras. 

38. Jamaica. 

39. Cayman/ Islands. 

40. Turks and Caicos Islands. 

41. Leeward Islands, t.«., Antigua, Dominica, Montserrat, St. Ghristopher-NeTis 

and the Virgin Islands. 

42. Trinidad and Tobago. 

43. Windward Islands, Grenada, St. Lucia and St. Viiicent. 

44. Falkland Islands. 
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SECOND SCHEDULE. 

[^’ec Rule 5(f0.] 

FORM A. 

KNOW ALL MEN by these presents that I/we of 

and of 

am /are held and firmly bound unto the Right Honourable the Secretaiy of State for 
India in Council in the sum of Rs. to be paid to the 

said Secretary of State in Council, his successors or assigns for which payment, 
well and truly to be made I /we bind myself /ourselves and each of us. my /our and each 
of our heirs and legal representatives firmly by these presents sealed with my /our 
respective seals, dated this day of 19. . . 

WJIEREAS I am/ we are the importer(s) of the goods named below which to the best 
of my /our belief fulfil the conditions laid down by the rules made under sub-section 
3B of section 3 of the Indian Tariff Act, 1894, for determining their eligibility to a 
preferential rate of duty under Fart VIII or Part IX of the Second Schedule to that 
Act AND “V^HEREAS I /we have not been able to produce at the time of making 
entry of such goods at the Custom House evidence to satisfy the Customs Collector 
that those conditions are fulfilled AND WHEREAS the Customs Collector has 
agreed provisionally to accept duty at the preferential rate pending the production 
of such evidence and I /we have agreed that if such evidence is not presented to 
the Customs Collector within three months of the date of this bond or being so pre- 
^ sented is not accepted by him as satisfactory I /we will pay to the Customs Collector 
on demand the difference between the duty paid at the preferential rate and the 
duty leviable at the standard rate on the said goods NOW the condition of this 
bond is such that if. the necessary evidence as aforesaid shall be produced to the 
Customs Collector within the said period and he shall accept such evidence as satis- 
factory or if I /we shall pay on demand the difference between the duty paid at 
the preferential rate and the duty leviable at the standard rate on the said goods« 
then the above written bond shall be void, otherwise the same shall be and >*emain 
in full force and virtue. 


Signed, sealed and delivered 
by the above-named in the 
presence of 


FORM B. 

KNOW ALL MEN by these presents that I /we of 

and of 

am /are held and firmly bound unto the Right Honourable the Secretary of State for 
India in Council in the sum of Rs. to be paid to the 

said Secretary of State in Council, his successors or assigns for which payment, 
well and truly to be made I/we bind myself /ourselves and each of us my/our and each 
of our heirs and legal representatives firmly by these presents sealed with my /our 
respective seals, dated this day of 19. . . 

WHEREAS I am /we are a regular importer(s) of goods which fulfil the conditions 
laid down by the rules made under siib-section (3B) of section 3 of the Indian Tariff 
Act, 1894, for determining their eligibility to preferential rates of duty under Part 
VIIT or Part IX of the Second Schedule to that Act AND WHEREAS it is likely 
‘that from time to time I /we may not be able to produce at the time of 
making entry of goods at the Customs House evidence to satisfy the Customs 
Collector that those conditions are fulfilled and that the goods, particulars 
of which are contained in the bill of entry, are assessable to customs duty 

at the preferential rate ANp WHEREAS the Customs Collector at 

has agreed that if, having regard to the nature or particulars of such 
goods as detailed in such bill of entry, he is of opinion that it is likely that the 
necessary evidence is capable of being produced to satisfy him that the goods are 
entitled to be assessed for customs duty at the preferential rate he will provisionally 
accept duty on such goods at the preferential rate pending the production by me /us of 
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the necessary evidence, and I /we have under^en that in every such case 1/we will 

within three months from the date of making entry of such goods present such 

evidence to the Customs Collector and that if such evidence is not in every case 
presented within the period aforesaid or if being presented it is not accepted by the 
Customs Collector I /we will forthwith on demand pay to the Customs CoUector the 
difference between the duty paid on such goods at the preferential rate and the 
duty leviable at the standard rate AND WHEBEAS it has been further agreed with 

the Customs Collector that the security given by these presently shall cover a total 

sum representing the difference between such rates of duty of Bs. X/2 

and that if and whenever the total unadjusted claims by the Customs 
Collector against me /us in respect of such unpaid duty shall amount to more than 
B& X/2 the Customs Collector may refuse to consider the 

possibility of evidence being procurable though not available at the time of making 
entry of any further goods unless I /we shall offer to the Customs Collector and 
he shall be willing[ to accept a fuither ' bond in similar terms hereto for such 
amount as the Customs Collector shall decide NOW the condition of the above written 
bond or obligation is such that if the necessary evidence as aforesaid shall be pro- 
duced to the Customs Collector within three months from the respective dates of 
making the entry from time to time of any such goods and the Customs Collector 
shall accept such evidence or if the difference between the duty paid on any such 
goods at the preferential rate and the duto leviable at the standard rate shall from 
ume to time be paid by me /us on the demand of the Customs Collector then 
above . written bond or obligation shall be void ; otherwise the same shall be and 
remain in full force and virtue. 


Signed, sealed and delivered 
'by the abovenamed in the 
presence of 


J. C. B. DBAKE, 

#Vecy. to tht Govt, of India. 


Notification by the Department of Commerce {Tariffs), dated New Delhi, the SUt 

January 193S, 

No. 20-T. (8)/88 . — In exercise of the powers conferred by sub-section (3B) of 
section 3 of the Indian Tariff Act, 1894 (VIII of 1894), the Governor General in 
Council is pleased to direct that the following amendments shall be made in the 
Ottawa Trade Agreement Rules, 1932, namely : — 

In the Second Schedule to the said rules— 

(1) After form A, the following form shall be inserted, namely 

‘*Form A a. 

KNOW ALL MEN by these presents we of 

and of 

(hereinafter referred to as “the Importers”) and we (Indenting House or Bankers) 
Of (hereinafter referred to as *'the Sureties”) are 

held and firmly bound unto the Bight Honourable the Secretary of State for India in 
Council in the sum of Rs. to be paid to the said Secretary of 

State in Council, his successors or assigns for which payment well and truly to be 
made we hereby jointly and severally bind ourselves and each of us and each of 
our heirs and legal representatives firmly by these presents sealed with our respective 
seals, dated this day of 19 

WHEREAS we the importers are the importers of the goods named below and we 
the sureties have been concerned in the purchase by the importers of the said goods 
(are the Bankers of the Importers] AND WHEREAS to the best of the knowledge 
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and belief of us the Importers and of us the Sureties the said goods fulfil the con- 
ditions laid down by the rules made under sub-section 5B of section 3 of the Indian 
Tariff Act, 1894, for determining their eligibility to a preferential rate of duty under 
Part VIII or Part IX of the Second Schedule to that Act AND WHEREAS the 
Importers have not been able to produce at the time of making entry of such goods 
at the Custom House evidence to satisfy the Customs Collector that those conditions 
are fulfilled AND WHEREAS the Customs Collector has agreed provisionally to accept 
duty at the preferential rate pending the production of such evidence an^ the 
Importers have agreed that if such evidence is not presented to the Customs Collector 
within three months of the date of this bond or being so presented is not accepted 

by him as satisfactory they the Importers will pay to the Customs Collector on 

demand the difference between the duty paid at the preferential rate and the duty 
leviable .nt the standard rate on the said goods NOW the condition of this bond is 

such that if the necessary evidence as aforesaid shall be produced to the Customs 

Collector within the said 'period and he shall accept such evidence satisfactory or if 
the Importers or failing them the Sureties shall pay on demand the difference between 
the duty paid at the preferential rate and the duty leviable at the standard rate on 
the said goods, then the above written bond shall be void, otherwise the same shall 
be and remain in full force and virtue. 

Signed, sealed and delivered 
by the ahovenamed in the 
presence of 

(2) In form B, the sign “X'72, wherever it occurs, shall be omitted. 



J. C. B. DRAKE, 
Stcy. to the Govt, of India. 


No. 20-T. (3)/33. 

A copy of the above notification is forwarded to all Local Governments and 
Administrations and the Political Officers and to all Departments of the Government 
of India, to the Private Secreta^ to His Excellency the Viceroy and to the Military 
Secretary to His Excellency the Viceroy. 

A copy is also forwarded to all Collectors of Customs (with reference to his letter 
No. 6^, dated the 6th January 1933), the Principal Collector of Customs, Colombo, the 
Collector of Salt Revenue, Bombay, the Accountants General, Madras, Bombay, Bengal 
and Burma, the Audit Officer, Lloyd Barrage and Canals Construction, Karachi, the 
Accountant General, (Central Revenues, Delhi, the Director General of Commercial 
Intelligence and Statistics, the Secretary, Tariff Board, the High Commissioner for 
India, London, the Indian Trade (Commissioner, London, the Director, Federation of 
British Industries, London, the Indian Government Trade Commissioner, Hamburg, 
Germany, His Majesty’s Trade Commissioner in India, all Chambers of Commerce and 
Associations, the Canadian Government Trade Commissioner in India, the American 
Trade Commissioner, Calcutta, the Chief Customs Officer, Port Okha (Kathiawar), and 
to the Central Board of Revenue. 


By order, etc., 

LA(DLI PERSHAD, 

AsBtU Secy, to the Govt, of India. 


( ) To Collector of (Tustoms, Calcutta, only. 
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C ENTRAL BOARD OF REVENUE. 


New Delhi, the 20th December^ 1932. 

Press Communique. 

As soon as the Indian 'fariff (Ottawa Trade Agreement) Amendment Bill, which 
has i^assed both Houses of the ' Legislature, becomes law and rules have been issued 
under new sub-section (3B) of section 3 of the Indian Tariff Act, 1894, the Central 
Board of Revenue intends to instruct Collectors of Customs that the evidence ordinarily 
to be required in order to satisfy them that goods named in Part VIII or Part IX 
of the Second Schedule to that Act are entitled to admission at the preferential rate 
of duty shall be the production of a certificate in Form A appended, signed by the 
supplier or manufacturer of the goods. 

2. A,t the same time, Collectors of Customs will be instructed that, in lieu of the 
form of certificate of origin for iron and steel goods of British manufacture at 
present prescribed, galvanized sheets of such manufacture should in future be covered 
by a certificate in Form B appended, signed by the supplier or manufacturer of the 
goods. 


C. No. 603-Cua..II/32. 

Copy forwarded to — 

All Collectors of Customs. 

The Accountants General, Bengal, Bombay, Madras and Burma, the Accountant 
General, Central Revenues, and the Audit Officer, Lloyd Barrage and 
(/anals Construction, Karachi. 

The Commerce Department. 

The Director-General of Commercial Intelligence and Statistics, for publication 
in the Indian Trade Journal, 

The Secretary, Tariff Board. 

The Indian Trade Commissioner, London. 

The Indian Government Trade Commissioner, Neuer Jungfernstieg, No. 9, 
Hamburg, Germany. 

The Canadian Government Trade Commissioner, Calcutta. 

The American Trade Commissioner, Calcutta. 

The British Trade Commissioners in India, Calcutta and Bombay. 

The Director, Federation of British Industries, London. 

The Hon’ble the Agent to the Governor General in the States of Western 
India. 

The Resident at Baroda. 

The Agent to the Governor General, Madras States. 

The Chief Customs Officer, Port Okha (Kathiawar). 

The Principal Collector of Customs, Colombo. 


(Sd.) W. A. ROSE, 

for Secretary, Centred Board of Revenue, 
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FORM A. 

Form of oomhined certificate of value and origin to he written, typed or prinitd on 
invoices of goods for which entry into India is claimed at prefer enticS rates of 
duty laid down in Parts VIII and IX of Schedule II to the Indian Finance Act, 
7891 

(Note. — In this form, ** United Kingdom*’ and “British Colony” have the meanings 
defined in the Ottawa Trade A'greement Rules, 1932.) 

I (1) of (2) of (3) 

Manufacturer /Supplier of the articles enumerated in this invoice hereby declare that 
I J(4) have the authority to make and sign this certificate on behalf of the afore- 
said Manufacturer/ Supplier and that I] have the means of knowing and do hereby certify 
as folliowa :i — 

1 Value, 

1. That this invoice is in all respects correct and contains a true and full statement 
of the price actually paid or to be paid for the said goods, and the actual quantity 
thereof. 1 

2. That no different invoice of the goods mentioned in the said invoice has been 

or will be furnished to anyone; and that no arrangements or understanding affect- 
ing the purchase price of the said goods has been or will be made or entered into 
between the said exporter and purchaser, or by anyone on behalf of eitW of them 
either by way of discount, rebate, compensation or in any manner whatever other 
than as fully shown on this invoice, or as follows (5) 

Origin. 

3. That every article mentioned in the said invoice has been either wholly grown or 

produced or wholly or partially manufactured in (6) 

4. As regards those articles wholly manufactured in (6) that 

all manufacturing processes, if any, involved in making the articles from nnmanii- 
factured raw materials have been performed in that country. 

5. As regards those articles only partially manufactured in (6) 

(a) That the final process of manufacture of each and every article has been per* 
formed in that country; 1 

{h) That the expenditure on material produced in (7) and labour 

performed in (7) calculated subject to the qualifications hereunder, 

in each and every article is not leas than one-quarter of the factory or works cosF of 
the article in its finished state ; and { ^ 

(c) That in the calculation of such proportion of produce or labour of (7) , 

none of the following items has been included or considered, viz. : — 

Manufacturer’s profit or remuneration of any trader, agent, broker, or other 
person dealing in the articles in their finished condition; royalties; cost of ontsido 
packages or any cost of packing the goods thereinto; any cost of conveying, insuring 
or shipping the goods subsequent to their manufacture. ] 

Dated at this day of 193 

Witness Signature 


Form of Invoicsc. 


Marks and 
numbers. 



Selling price to purchaser. 

Description of goods. 

Quantity. 

At. 

Amount. 








(1) Here insert Manager, Chief Clerk, or as the case may be. 

(2) Here Insert name of firm or company. 

<8) Here insert name of city or country. 

(4) The words in square brackets should be omitted where the manufacturer or supplier himself signs 
iheoertifleate. 

(6) Here insert njutlculars of any special arrannunent, . 

(6) Insert “ the United Kin^om ” or name of British Colony. 

(7) Insert either ** the United Kingdom ** or “any Britfsh Colony **. 
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FOBM B. : 

Form of combined certificate of value and origin to he written^ typed or winted on 
invoices of galvanized iron or steel sheets of British manufacture for which entry 
into British India is claimed at a differential rate of duty, 

I (1) of (2) of (3) 

Manufacturer /Supplier of the articles enumerated in this invoice hereby declare that 
I I (4) have the authority to make and sign this certificate on behalf of the afore- 
said Manufacturer /Supplier and that I] have the means of knowing and do hereby 
certify as follows ; — 

i 


Value. 

1. That this invoice is in all respects correct and contains a true and full statement 
of the price actually paid or to be paid for the said goods, and the actual quantity 
thereof. 

2. That no different invoice of the goods mentioned In the said invoice has been 

or will be furnished to anyone; and that no arrangements or understanding affect- 
ing the purchase price of the said goods has been or will be made or entered into 
between the said exporter and purchaser, or by anyone on behalf of either of them 
either by way of discount, rebate, compensation or in any manner whatever other 
than as fully shown on this invoice, or as follows (5) 

Origin. 

3. That the galvanized sheets included in this invoice have been manufaetured in 
the United Kingdom of Great Britain and Northern Ireland from sheet bar— 

(i) made in India, or , 

(ii) not made in India, (6). , 

and that no process of manufacture later than the making of, the sheet bar haa 
been carried out elsewhere than in the said United Kingdom. 

Dated at this day of 193 • 

Witness {Signature 

Countersigned, 


Indian Trade Commissioner, 
London. 


Form of Invoice. 


Marks and 
numbers. 

Description of goods. 

Quantity. 

Selling price 

At. 

to purchaser. 

Amount. 


i 





(1) Here insert Manager, Chief Clerk, or as the ease may be. 

(2) Here insert name of firm or company. 

(8) Here insert name of city or country. 

^ (4) Theworde in square brackets should be omitted where the manufacturer or supplier himself slgus 
the oertifleate. 

(6) Here insert particulars of any special amngement. 

(0) Strike out entry (1) or (ii) as the ease may be. 
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THE RAILWAY BUDGET— GENERAL BJSCUSSION. 

Mr. Ohairman (Sir Hari Singh Gour) : The Assembly will now proceed 
to consider the Railway Budget. As only one day is allotted for the 
general discussion of the Railway Budget, I have decided to fix a time limit 
of 15 minutes for each speech, subject, however, to the discretion of 
the Chair to be exercised in exceptional cases. 

Dr. Ziauddin Ahmad (United Provinces Southern Divisions; Muham- 
madan Rural) : Sir, I compliment the Honourable Member for Railways 
for the able manner in which he presented the Railway Budget. He 
showed his mastery with the problems of the Railway and the Budget 
figures just in the same manner as he showed mastery fibout the import 
and export in connection with the Ottawa Agreement. We on this side 
of the House greatly admire his ability in handling the diverse problems 
with great tact and calmness and even his colleagues in the Treasury 
Benches cannot claim to speak with authority, on such a variety of 
subjects as my distinguished friend can do. He is the first Member of 
the Executive Council who has got the practical experience of running 
three different Departments, and no one over acquired the experience of 
more than two Departments. 

Now, Sir, coming to the Budget itself, the Honourable Member did 
not give a rosy picture, and I believe that the position is really worse. 
I believe that he .has overestimated the income and underestimated 
the expenditure, and that the deficits by the end of the year will be 
much more than he is anticipating. Sir, this practice of overestimating 
the income and underestimating the expenditure has been going on 
for the last few years. In the year 1931-32, it was estimated that the 
budget will have a surplus of three crores and that the Railway would 
be able to pay 5-3fi crores to the Central Revenues. But what happened 
in that year was just tlie opposite. The Railway was not able to pay 
anything to the General Revenues, and it showed a deficit of 9-30 crores 
and they had to borrow from the Depreciation Fund. Now, last year the 
position was the same. The Government estimated a deficit of 7^ crores, 
but the actual deficit was 9*34 crores, and this year, I am afraid, the 
position would be the same. Instead of havinig a. deficit of 7’77 crores, 
it is likely that the deficit will be about 10 crores. Sir, in the year 1931-32, 
the income w^as 86-0 crores; in the following year 1932-33, the income 
was 86*5 crores — the same thing — and this year it is estimated that the 
income would be 88-25 crores, i.c., If crores higher than was estimated 
m the last two years. The reason advanced by the Honourable Member 
for this increase is the enhancement of the rates and fares; but un- 
fortunately that has not been the experience in the past. The law of 
diminishing retunis is a]jplying to the Railwav Budget, and the increase 
of rates and fares will diminish the incorne. The Honourable the Chief 
Commissioner in the Council of State said that in spite of the increase 
of our rates and fares, the gross revenue h ’-d fallen short of our anticipation 
by 2-45 crores. Sir George Rainy, speaking on the same subject last 
year, said the same thing. I may quote from his speech in which he 
said : '‘the alterations in the rates and faros have not substantially improved 
the income of the traffic*'. So, may I remind my Honourable friend that 
his anticipation that, by increasing the rates and fares, the income will 
be increased by If crores is a pious hope which, I believe, will not be 
materialised. 
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The second point is tliat his expenditure is rather overestimated. The 
expenditure in the year 1931-32 was 49 31 croreS'; last year it was 49*10 
crores; and this year it is estimated at 49* 35 crores. Does he really 
believe that he will be able to meet the increments of the officers* pay 
with the restoration of five per cent, in the whole Department only by 
an addition of 25 lakhs! I think this is too ho])eful and T believe that 
unless economic steps are adopted, the expenditure will be much more 
than 49*35 crores. I believe that tlie income will fall short by about 
If, — expenditure will increase by about one crove, and the total deficit, 
by the end of the year, will be in the ueipfhbourhood of 10 crores. 
Therefore, it is very desirable to take steps to restore the balance. Sir, 

T suggest that an effort should first be made to increase th(' income by 
adopting measures, such as meihods encouraging excursions by issuing 
cheap tickets, and by encouraging free movement of internal trade. 
At present, on account of the diminution of the im])ort and export trad('. 
our traffic to seaport has been substantially diminished, but it is (piite 
possible for the Railway Companies to encourage the movement of the 
articles and specially the foodstuffs fwlioat and othei* things) from one 
place to another place by diminishing the rates, by giving greater 
facilities of transit and by reducing, what T call, the illicit charges on 
these transports. If these illicit charges ere reduced to the minimum by 
greater supervision, and greater facilities are provided, then it is possible 
to increase the income. But all these steps ought to bo taken by the 
Eailway Board and, T am afraid, none of these things have so far been 
systematically pursued. The second measure is economy measure, which 
we will discuss during the next few days; and it is the diminution in the 
overhead changes. The scale of salaries of these officers may be reduced 
and the number may be curtailed. They have no doubt reduced tbe 
number of men drawing salaries of less than 500 rupees to a much 
larger extent than they have reduced the officers. This is a point which 
T do not want to enter into details : wc will take u]> this question later 
on ; but that is the only way by which tlie economy in the expenditure 
could be effected. 

Lastly, and this is really the most important thing, they can have 
the economy by reducing their interest chaiges. I s])oke about this thing 
only a few days back, but two things specially have happened on account 
of which T would like to refer to it again. In the first place, since i 
spoke last, the Bank rate of interest has been reduced from four t(» three 
and a half per cent. ; and, in the second place, accurate figures of loan 
were not available to me at tJiat time, ;»ud they are available now. I find 
that out of 789 crores of loan, 300 crores liave hceii borrowed at the rate 
of 5*48 per cent., on which we pay interest of 16*44 crores every year. If no 
change is made in the general policy on the lines 1 suggested last timt;, 
if only the rate of interest is reduced to the Bank rate of interest on 
these loans, by floating large loans or by converting it to market rate, 
then, under this head alone, there will be a saving of 7*44 crores. 
Therefore, if no otlier step is tnken. and if only the high rate of interest 
IS reduced to* the market rate, then the^ Railway concern will immcdiatodv 
be reduced to paying business; and if the other suggestion, which I 
elaborated last week is accepted, and money is raised by borrowing at 
a rate ^ per cent, less than the market rate, with participation in the 
profits, then the reduction would be 9*32 ciores. Therefore, if my Honour- 
able friend will concentrate his attention on this one particular problem 
during the course of the year, and particularly during the next few 
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months, while the low rate of interest prevails, then no effort will he 
needed in any other direction, and this particular thing alone will achieve 
the desired object. I would suggest still further that if he may be 
good, enough to borrow large sums of money at the reduced rate of 
interest in order to undertake bigger profitable enterprises, — because this 
is a time when money can be purchased very cheap, — ^then most of our 
economic troubles in the country will be very much minimised. 

I have got only a few minutes left and I will just draw attention to 
one or ! two points. The first is the question of depreciation. I have 
noticed that Government borrowed a sum of 22 crores during the last 
three years from the Depreciation Fund. But they have not stafted 
anywhere in any of the books supplied to us, as to at what rate of interest 
this money has been borrowed. I hope that they have not taken possession 
of it for nothing. That would be very unbusinesslike, if they borrow 
from the Pepreciation Fund, they must borrow at a certain definite rate 
of interest which may perhaps be fixed in consultation with the Finance 
Department. We have a right to know what this rate of interest is. I 
would very much like that they ought to have given somewhere in these 
volumes and leports, tliat have been handed over to us, a detailed account 
of. their loans. They have not supplied it. We should know how much 
loan the Eailways obtained in each year and at what rate of interest. 
These figures will be of great use to us. They should also give the details 
of the Depreciation Fund. I request the Financial Commissioner, when 
he gets up to speak, to give us the following information : (1) where ?s 
the balance of the Depreciation Fund, *.e., 13*66 crores, kept, (2) whether 
it is kept in the treasury bills or promissory notes or in any other form 
of security, (3) what is the rate of interest al which the Depreciation Fund 
is invested, (4) what is the total amount of interest we get — only a lump 
sum of 77 laWis has been indicated in some place, (5) at what rate 
of interest the Railway Board has borrowed 21 crores from the Depre- 
ciation Fund, (6) whether we really mean to pay back the money which 
^e have borrowed from the Depreciation Fund. 

Sir, in addition to this loan from the Depreciation Fund, there ^s 
another loan, that is, arrears of payment to the General Revenues. Accord- 
ing to clause 2 of the Railway Convention of 1924, it is stated : 

“Subject to the condition that, if, in any year the railway revenues are insufficient 
to provide a percentage of one per cent, on the capital at charge, surplus profits in 
the next or subsequent years will not be deemed to have accrued for purposes of 
division until such deficiency has been made good.’* 

We find that during the last three years the Railways owe about 
16 crores to the General Fund; it is not a debt on interest: but a debt 
of honour which they will liave to pay during prosperous years. The 
details of this loan are 5*36 crores for 1931-32, 5«22 crores for 1932-33, 
and »5*21 for the current year, making an aggregate of 15*8 or 16 crores. 
Therefore, we have the debt of honour of 16 crores to the General 
Revenue and about 21 crores to the Depreciation Fund in addition to the 
capital at charge. 

I shall end by summarising my points. In the first place, I would 
appeal to the Honourable Member to take immediate steps to reduce 
ihe interest charges by floating a large loan paying interest at the market 
rate, that is about 3J per cent. The second thing T would like is that the 
details of our loan ought to be published in one of these reports, either 
in the Explanatory Memorandum or it may be in the Supplement to 
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the Budget or in Administration Eeports. The figures should be available 
to the public. The accounts of the Depreciation Fund, that is, where 
this money has been invested, etc., ought also to be given to the public; 
and, I believe, that if proper actions are taken to increase the revenue 
and to diminish the expenditure, and particularly to diminish the interest 
charges, then the Eailways will have a brighter future. 

Mr, B. Das (Orissa Division: Non-Muhammadan): Sir, one regret 
will remain in my mind that I did not hear the speech of the first Indian 
Eailway Member delivered on the floor of this House on the railways of 
India. However, I have read his speech on the way in the StateapiMn., 

T find he has been correct on the facts, but, on all his deductions, I am 
sorry to say, T cannot agree with him. I feel grateful to him ifor his 
referring to certain recommendations of the Public Accounts Committee, 
and having accepted two or three — the most harmless ones. I wish ho 
had carried on the analogy and had given due weight to those weighty 
recommendations which the Public Accounts Committee have made from 
year to year. I wish to remind m.y very very old friend. Sir Joseph Bhore, 
and I will tell him a bit of the non-official mind. I wish him to know 
that he is the third Czar in succession to the grand kingdom of the railw»ay8 
in India. There was the Czar Tnnes before, and then came the Czar Eainy, 
and now there is the Czar Bhore. Czardom has failed in Eussia : and, as far 
as the railways in India are concerned, it is almost tottering and falling. 
My friend, the Czar of the Eailways, is assisted, by two Grand I?ukes. 

An Honourable Member: What about Siberia? 

Mr. B. Das: I will come to Siberia lacer on. The Grand Duke Guthrie- 
Russel' is generalissimo in the field and is always whispering things into 
his ear which will never come to pass; and my friend, the Grand Duke 
Eaghavendra Rau gives his advice always on financial matters and K© 
does not apparently give correct advice. If he had given correct advice, 
I do not find it in the speech of my Honourable friend, the Eailway 
Member, or in the speech delivered .by Sir Guthrie Russell in the other 
House. And Czardoms always remain. My friend, Sir Joseph Bhore, 
must realise and remember that there are Rasputins in the Eailway Board 
who control the harem of the Eailway Board. And who are these 
Rasputins? There are four or five Rasputins. One is the speed fiend, 
the expert who is called the speed expert in the Railway Board, but to 
me he is the speed fiend. The other is the electrification fiend, the other 
is the standardization fiend, and there is another expert, the efficiency 
fiend, and the last is the development fiend. These so-called experts or 
Rasputins advise the Railway Board and the Railway Member; and their 
expert advice has brought the railways of India to the present deplorable- 
financial strait, since the Railway Finances were separated from the 
General Finances. The two Czars who preceded my Honourable friend 
also succumbed to the theory of experts in the matter of Railway Finances. 
I wish my Honourable friend, Sir Harry Haig, can deport these experts . . >• 

Mr. K. 0. Neogy (Dacca Division : Non-Muhammadan Rural) : To 
Siberia? 

Mr. B. Das: T wish my friend. Sir Harry Haig, can deport these 
experts to Deoli. Miy friend, Mr. Neogy, asks whether it will be to Siberia. 
I say, Deoli in Rajputana is the Siberia of India, and I think Deoli can 
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; accommodate all these experts, and then only can the Bailways b< 
managed more efficiently and economically. The chief thing 1 1 
amazes bliis side of the Plouse is the terrible fact that the cost of working 
expenditure is still at the level of 65 crores. There was the Retrenchmeh' 
Committee presided over by the Deputy President of this House, ahe 
my friend, Dr. Ziauddin Ahmad, was a member of it, but I do not thinl 
they have prescribed the right medicine. They wanted an expert Com 
mittee, and the Government of India and the Secretary of State, aftei 
hunting for experts all over the British Empire, have succeeded ir 
securing one gentleman. I find in my friend. Sir Guthrie RusselPs speed 
in the Council of State, that a reference has been made to the Canadiar 
Pacific Railway. I wish my friend, the Chief Commissioner for Railways 
had revealed the mismanagement, the gross mismanagement, which existec 
in that railway, by the very gentleman who was at one time going tc 
be proposed as the Chairman of this expert Committee, — a man who rar 
the Canadian Government into heavy expenditure, — that was the gentlemar 
who was once proposed as Chairman of the so-called expert Committee 
to inquire and suggest how Indian Railways could be run economicallv I 
I hope it will come to be true that that gentleman is not going to i)e 
appointed a member of this expert Committee. It is no use telling us 
that the Indian Railways are paying three per cent, while the Railways 
all over the world are not paying so much. I hope both the Railway 
Member and the Chief Commissioner for Railways are aware of the 
competition of road motors with Railways. I am told that a conspiracy 
is being hatched and that the Government of India are in communication 
with the . Secretary of State and the Briiisl) Government on the other 
side to make the Railway Board a statutory body. This House will not 
give any power to the Government or to the Railways to acquire power 
to run motors in competition with private enterprise. If w-e have confidence 
in them, we will do that, but when we know that the Government are 
going to conceal their mismanagement of Railways by running cheap 
motor transport and get out a little more profit so that they can go on 
perpetuating their extravagance, we cannot give them the power to run 
motors in competition with private enterprise. We warn the Government 
to set their house in order. They arc waiting for the so-called experts, 
and they have got out a Mr. Pope on whose recommendation the Honour- 
able the Railway Member might come to some conclusion. We do not 
know whether this expert Committee will bo at work tins cold weather 
at least, because three cold weathers have vanished. Does the Honourabl > 
Member w’^ant a revolution in India so that in one cold weather they 
may bring out this expert Committee and then the Government may act 
on it? Well, if any Member of this House is given the sole power, 
he can axe the whole of the Railways and bring out economies in the 
Railways. Anybody can do it, — ^because Miissolinis are not born, hut 
Mussolinis are made — ^because it is the supreme duty of every one of us 
to show ways of economy. 

Then, my friend, the Honourable the Railway Member, referred very 
happily that they have reduced the size of budget demands of individual 
Railways from foolscap size to octavo size, but he fofgot to mention that 
althou^ there was some economy in the publication of those documents, 
it also represented the true history of the Railwavs that, side hv side 
with the reduction of the size of these reports, the Railway earnings have 
been reduced in the same proportion. 
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Mr. K. 0- Neogy: They still continue to be pink. 

Mr. B. Das: I hope when we take over the administration, they will 
become blue. 

I will give an idea to my friend. If I were to, axe, I will stop all 
extravagance, and I will order every Agent that he must bring out 
so much profit; if he does not, he m\ist reduce his staff, otherwise he will 
get the sack. We must go back to the old stage in 1924 and combine 
the different offices. In every Eailway the traffic and commercial depart- 
ments have been separated and the officers and staff have been duplicated. 
I will also ask my friend, Mr. Joshi^, and my friend, Colonel Gidney, 
that they should ask their followers, the labour, to accept w^ages that a 
particular industry or thef Bailways can bear ..... 

Mr. N. M. Josh! (Nominated Non-Ofiioial) : Thait is not our principle. 

I 

Mr. B. Das: I am not discussing principles; I am discussing facts. 
They must be prepared to accept wages that a particular industry can 
stand, and the railways cannot stand high wages, they cannot stand over- 
staffing 

Mr. N. M. Joshi: Who says that? 

Mr. B. Das: I am saying that. 

Mr. N. M. Joshi: You are wrong. 

Mr. B. Das: My friends, the Railway Member and the Chief Com- 
missioner, have not come to any definite decision about the reduction in 
rates. They raised the rates after the separation of the Railway Finances 
from the General Finances, and they did not meet with any success 
except going on with mad orgies and maintaining a few higlily paid officials 
and duplicate staff in certain Railways. They must now se'.riously consider 
the reduction of rates, so that they can get better goods traffic and passenger 
traffic. I would also ask the Railway Member to consider whether the 
time has not come to recruit Railway Agents from outside India or inside 
India, from among those who arc not in the services of the Railways. 
At present the officials arc accustomed to the bureaucratic attitude of the 
railway officials. As things stand, any^ small official entering the Railway 
can aspire to become the Agent of any Company or State-managed Railway 
or a Member of the Railway Board or even the mighty .Chief Commis- 
sioner. If that is so, how can he go against the officials and bring a 
fresh mind to the Railway problems and bring about economies and 
retrenchment, and T do think also the time has come when officers, who 
are recruited from foreign countries, should be recruited only for a period 
of five years and that they should not be recruited on a permanent basis, 
so that the muddle which goes on at present may not continue for ever. 

There is one other point on which I should like to give an advice to the 
Railway Member and that is in his favour. Now, that the Honourable 
the Finance Member is borrowing money at a low rate of interest and 
converting loans at a low rate of interest, will he ask the Honourable 
the Finance Member to give him some remission of the interest charges, 
because money which was borrowed at five and six per ccwit. is being 
-converted today at four per cent? It is high time that the Honourable 
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the Baiiiway Member and the Financial Commissioner should take the 
opportunity of these conversion Joans and I warn those in England and 
in India who are feeling thajfc the Hallways will soon have a period of 
development. India cannot afford to enter upon any big programme of 
construction if the net profit is only three per cent., and I hope th.at 
our Kailway Member, with the experience he has got as Acting High 
Commissioner and Member for Industries, will not fall into the trap of 
the British capitalists and add perpetually to the burden of the Indian 
Bailways, when the very present Railways are tottering with a deficit. . I 
do hope that he will bear this in mind. 

Mr. A. H. Ghuznavi (Dacca cum Mymensingh : Muhammadan Rural) : 
Sir, I extend my sincere congratulations to my Honourable friend, Sir 
Joseph Bhore. He is the first Indian to hold the portfolio of Commerce 
and Railways. 

Sir, none of us were surprised to find this deficit Budget, but the deficit 
of nine crores and 47 lakhs is, I musib say, a staggering amount. What is 
the cause ? You cannot say that it is due only to the world wide economic 
depression. It is the shoi\t.sighted policy of the Railway Board that has 
robbed the Railways of their freight and fares. What has been their 
policy ? — Increasing the rates and fares. In spite of these increases, they 
have not been and they will not be able to balance their Budget in future. 

I will give you one instance as to how the Railways have lost con- 
siderably and how the coal industry of Bengal has been killed. They have 
increased the freight on coal. On the /tjop of that, they have put on a 
surcharge. I ask the Honourable the Railway Member to find out what 
is the effect of putting this surcharge on coal freight. The South African 
coal has become current in India. You have put on a duty of eight 
annas per ton. The second thing is this. Thanks to the Burma Shell 
Co., they have introduced oil fuel in Bombay. That has also had the 
effect of killing the coal trade and this also because of the heavy freight. 
Then, again, tlie Tata Hydro Electric Scheme has been started in Bombay. 
They have put on their electric plants and tlie boilers have been removed 
from the mills, and those mills are now entirely at the mercy of the 
Tatas, because they have no boilers and cannot use coal fuel. In this way 
the Railways have lost the coal freight entirely. From Bengal to Bombay 
is a very long distance. Throughout the world a concession is given to the 
largest consumers. Have the Railways ever offered any concession to 
these large consumers to enable them to use coal instead of other fuel? 
They have done nothing of the kind. They have ruined thenaselves. Hiey 
do not get any freight at all on coal. Seo what has been the result of 
increasing the fares. I have travelled no less than four times to Bombay 
and I was the only first class passenger in the whole train. 

Mr, N. M. Joshi: Even in the second class, I was alone. 

Mr. A. H. Ghuznavi: The first class passengers now travel second class, 
the second class passengers travel inter class, and iJie inter class passengers 
now itravel third class. This is the result of increasing the fares. And the 
third class passengers do not travel so often as they used to do. They have 
raised the rates and fares as if that was the only remedy. The result 
is also^ wholesale waste in other departments. The waste is ibelling. Sir, 
you will rembmber and the House will remember that exactly this month 
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le^st ye^r I raised a debate on the coal purchase and colliery adfmiuistration. 
Honoi^rabfe I was gAggfedv r l was' told I 

was w^onj^. Whiit' has h£^ppiBned (today? ' Was I right or not? I will ask 
the' House to 3ud!ge t6day! Hei*e is a 6bpy ot the Wndvstm Times of the 
nth February. I said last year that you were losing 56 lakhs of rupees, — 

*20 lakhs on your purchase side and 30 lakhs on your collieries. Sir, I 
have proved th At that was a fact. Here is the statement: 

- ^^Expmdityrc. on GoaU 

Among the most important features of the Budget, I learn, 'would be . the huge 
saying that the Rajlway, Board wipuld be able to announce in regard to the expenditure 
on coaL t’his has been a sore poiiit with the non-official Members of the Assembly who 
were helpless in the past.** 

Mind the expression “helpless in the past^*. Yep, heljpless against the 
policy of accepting any fJender other than at the sweet will of the Chief 
Mining Engineer. 

That is what I said. Now things have changed: — and the statement 
is interesting. It goes on; 

“and the matter was subjected during the past year to scrutiny at the hands 
of Sir Joseph Bhore and his able lieutenant, Mr. P. R. Rau. I learn it resulted in 
a saving of over Rs. 20 lakhs alone.’* 

An Honourable Ktember : The exact figure ! 

Hr. A, H. Ghuznayi: Sir, I shall give you one example of how they 
lose money. The Bailways have been losing B*s. 14,80,000 in freight year 
after year as ]VIr. Whitworth wants the coal to be shipped and not railed 
to the South Indian Eailway and the M. and S, M. Bailway. Here 
is a statement in my hand given to me by no less a person than Sir T. 
B. Wynne showing that 400,000 of tons of coal last year were required 
for the M. and S. M. Bailway and how Ithey were sent. They could 
send the coal direct from the coal pit head to Madras by rail, but yet 
they shipped it. The result of it was that the Bailways lost the entire 
freight and the shipping company — a foreign company, the B. I. S. N. Co. 
— made Bs. 14.80,000. (Hear, hear.) Sir, Mr. Whitworth, who is con- 
sidered by the Bailway Board to be their expert in this matter, was 
evidently not looking to the interest of the Bailway. He holds that it is 
not a . question* of ' roquirbments for. the B. N. B. ortho East Indian 
Bailway, but for the M. and S. M. Bailway, and why should they be 
made to pay the freight by rail which in this case is* higher than that by 
steamship. That is absolutely untrue, and it has been worked out here 
by Sir T. B. Wynne. Here he has given his figures. The; figures show 
that taking into account the rail cum sea route, which must be so because 
H must be from the coal pit he^ by rail, then from there by rail to the 
dockyard and so on'j and it works out at Bs. 13*2, but for the sea route 
it is Bs. 11*7. Here there is a difference of about Bs. 1-8-0. But it 
is all a fictitious difference. The House will see that it is loaded at the 
coal pit head, then uiiloaded at the Xidderpore Dock, and then it is loaded 
again dfi to' the steaiiAhip aiid' it is again unloaded at Madras. Tt is 
again Icad^ on the Bailway and carried to the M. and S. M. coal yards. 
Now, fuUy 30 per cent. . of that coal in the process gets powderpd and 
recced to dust, and they thna lose lots of money; here the Bailways are 
losing' Bs. 4,8(^000 in freight. I shall place the whole file of papers on the 

E 
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table so that Members piay find out for themselves the actual pbsition. 
(Voices: “Place* it on the table.*') This very thing has, times without 
number, been brought to the notice of Sir Alan Parsons, and this is the third 
time that I bring it before this House. Then, all the Bailway collieries 
are second-class collieries. The Government give out that they want to 
favour the trade and that they do want to give business to private collieries 
as otherwise the coal-trade ^1 be dead. Now they have not got a first- 
class (?olliery at all of their own, and they, therefore, purchase, not out of 
generosity, but out of necessity. 

Now, I ask;, Sir, ever since tibey bought these collieries^ did Chief 
Mining Engineer call for public tenders to raise their coal? I pause for a 
reply. Have they ever done it? There you are, there is no answer. 
What is the result? They are losing Bs. 30,00,000 on that alone and I 
will prove it how they are losing. After I raised this debate here. Sir, 
last February, the Eailway Board sent out a Circular that in future 
public tenders should be called. And what was the result? There is a 
colliery known as Argada and the raising contract was given to a man by 
name Ladha Singh at Bs. 1-6-0. They called for a tender this year.* 
What has been the result? They got it for 13 annas. These are admitted 
facts and my friend,, Mr. Bau, cannot dispute them. If that is so, that 
is, 13 annas they got for Es. 1-6-0, — it means nine annas a ton. My friend,. 
Mr.. Bau, might say, how does Mr. Ghuznavi make out Bs. 30,00,000 
saving when we raised only 11 lakhs of tons this year? My friend should 
not forget that this is not the only year. What about the 40 lakhs and 
50 lakhs tons they have purchased in good years? Have they forgotten 
that? (Hear, hear.) And what is the rate these gentlemen pay? It is 
not Es. 1-6-0, but much more than that. I have got the figures with 
me. Then there are only five contractors who amongst themselves have the 
monopoly of raising their coal. I will go into all these points in detail 
when the cut comes; I have worked out all the details. I will then be 
able to show what a colossal loss they are incurring knowingly. Their 
collieries are absolutely second-class collieries and are working at a 
tremendous loss. I will iust refer to what my Honourable friend, Mr 
S. C. Mitra, said. He said: 

**It hag been represented by the Indian collieries and that from the financial point 
of view that Jarangdih (it is a collisrv wMrh in undp.r the mvnnffeinp.nf of' the Chief 
Mining Engineer), which is a colliery of the Bombay, Baroda and Central India Railway 
and the Madras and Southern Mahratta Railway, seems to be a complete failure in 
actual working. In 1^30-31, the latest year for which figures are available, the 
average working cost in this mine was Rs. 6-6-0 per ton.” 

So. while the average working cost was Es. 5-6-0 and while the capital 
expended till Slst March, 1931, was over 64 lakhs of rupees, the output 
was well-nigh within a lakh of tons. In Beligara, though 19 lakhs was 
spent up to the 31st March, 1931, and 44 lakhs of rupees were spent on 
two other mines up to the same date, these collieries never produced a 
single ton of coal for consumption by the Bailways. Sir, that is the 
way in which they manage their affairs in the opllieries. . It would be 
much better if they were to shut them down and be done with fliem. 

There is one more point that I wish to make and then I will bring my 
remarks to a close. Colossal losses are being incurred on the purchase of 
railway stores. I know this from a particular case and the Public 
Accounts Committee have also gone into it. The Public Accounts Com- 


*The papers were laid ou the table (vide pages 889-90 of these debates.) 
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mittee was not satisfied with the way the East Indian Eailway has con- 
trolled its stores department. An investigfiition has been made, which has 
Dccupied over three years, and an amazing discovery has been made. I 
know about this investigation. Mr. Mead, if I remember aright, who was 
the Controller of Stores, Eastern Bengal Eailway, was appointed a special 
officer to go into these accounts. He had told me that crores of rupees 
worth of stores are lying there useless. Now, let us see what is their 
report which thej^ liave submitted. They say : 

“The Stores Department has discovered that it has no less than 54 lakhs of 
stocks above those shown in the books." 

That is tlxe report which they liave got and that Is the report which 
they submitted to the Public Accounts Committee. Now, Sir, I ask this 
House if 54 lakhs of rupees worth of stores were not shown in the liooks, 
was not there an opportunity of theft and p'lfering? Goodness knows 
what further discovery awaits. 

An Honourable Member: How are they accounted for? 

Mr. A. H. Ghuznavi: It is for the Enilway Board to say. And what 
is the result? We are paying in the shape of interest the sum of 
Bs. 2,07,000 on Rs. 54 lakhs at the rate of five per cent. When the cut 
comes, T will develop this point about the stores. Tomorrow T will 
discuss and go into the figures for the purchase of coal and also about the 
management of their collieries. I will then prove that the closing down 
of the collieries will be more economical than their,, running. It will bo 
better for them if they reduce their rate as it will add to the revenue and 
will not show such a big loss as they are showing at present. Sir, the offices 
of the East Indian Eailway and the Eastern Bengal Railway are just 
across the street and still they have a huge staff to run the East Indian 
Eailway and an equally huge staff to run the Eastern Bengal Eailway. Why 
cannot they amalgamate these two Railways? Their mileage is nol) very 
much. A bigger mileage is i^n by one Agent in the case of the North 
W'estern Railway. Then, the whole of the Bengal medical administration 
is supervised by one Surgeon- General, but in the case of these two Rail- 
ways there are two Chief Medical Officers. 

An Honourable Member: They work day and night. 

Mr. A. H. Ghuznavi: Yes, the Chief Medical Officer, East Indian 
Railway, is also the Vice-Chancellor of the Calcutta University and 
naturally he works for 24 hours. Sir, if you amalgamate the staff of these 
two Railways, you will be able to save at least 20 to 30 lakhs of rupees 
straightaway. Perhaps 'iven more than that. 

I 

Mr. Chairman (Sir Hari Singh Gour) : The Honourable Member will 
now bring his remarks to a close. 

Mr. G. Morgan (Bengal: European): Mr. Chairman, T do not propose 
to follow the line taken by my Honourable friend, Mr. Ghuznavi. T will 
not put foiward any special pleading on any particulair subject, but I 
should like to touch on a few of the points made in the speech delivered 
by the Honourable the Commerce Member and rdso by the Chief Com- 
missioner for Railways in another place. T would like to congratulate 
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the Honourable Member in charge on the result of the revised estimate of 
1932-33. My humble estimate was a deficit of 11 crores, which, I am glad 
to see, is not the case. The Honourable Member has been able to revise 
his figures and the total loss now is 9J crores. I do not know whether 
my Honourable friend, Dr. Ziauddin Ahmad, was referring to 1932-33 when 
he mentioned ten crores as a deficit or whether he was referring to 1933-34, 
but that dees not matter. 

With regard to the position of the KailWays in India, reference has 

j ^ been made by Government to Eailways in other countries 
and reference has been made to the United States of America. 
I think, Sir, we can congratulate ourselves on the position of Indian Bail- 
ways today. As the Honourable Member in charge pointed out, the net 
traiffic receipts at present amount to 24 or 26 crores which would have 
represented a three per cent, dividend on the 800 crores capital of the 
commercial lines. And I do not know, although I have studied the 
Eailways of a good many countries, that I have been able to find Eailways 
in any country in that position today. 

Now, there are some points which I should like the House to remem- 
ber. One is that the reserve fund is now standing at nil; another is that 
the contribution of the l/6th surplus to the Government is nil. We now 
have to draw on our depreciation fund for any deficit, and for 1933-34 the 
amojint will be 7*77 crores. But, as pointed out by the Honourable 
Member, contributions versus withdrawals from the depreciation fund are 
going to be a subject for examination, and I am very glad that the 
Honourable Member has made that statement on the floor of the House, 
because I am of opinion that the depreciation fund contributions, with- 
drawals and amounts should be thoroughly investigated. 

Then, Sir, with regard to the expert examination which is going on 
just now by Mr. Pope and three or four Indian Eailway experts, I notice 
that the Honourable Sir Joseph Bhore said that he hoped that the expert 
Committee would come out next year to work on the data given by the 
report which will emanate from Mr, Pope. All I can say is that I hope 
that a Committee will not conic out. I do not think we want any expert 
Committee now to report on the working of the Indian Eailways. In my 
opinion we have sufficient experts, — I hate the word ' ‘expert**, but T must 
use ifc, — ^we have sufficient expert knowledge in this country to work On the 
data, or whatever Mr. Pope may put forward in his report, to economise 
in every direction; and I am perfectly certain that the results of last year 
have shown definitely that Indian experts are capable of economising if 
they are put to it. 

Now, Sir, with regard to staff pay, the Chief ‘Commissioner for Eail- 
ways in another place made some reference to staff benefit funde and 
relief of indebtedness. I approve of the action which has been taken in 
the cut being restored along with the restoration of the cut all round, but 
a question arises, — and it is a larger question than merely of > railway 
employees, — whether, under present conditions, the increments of grade 
pay should not be held up for a year. This question I will ask my 
Honourable friend, the Commerce Member, to consider. But there is 
another ^ should like to mention and that is the question of this 

indebtedness of subordinates. I ilnderstfimd that they find it very difficult 
to collect their pay, and I think an inquiry might be made as to whether 
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theie arc certain unofficial actions taken by those who pay out the salaries 
of these people by deducting indebtedness at source on behalf of those who 
have lent the money. 

:I would refer now to road and rail transport and the report. I think 
we ruay congratulate Messrs. Kirkness and Mitchell on the excellent 
report which they have submitted and one may hope that at the 
Conference in April some real good will emanate from the deliberations. 
But there is one point I should like to draw attention to and that is that 
we continually hear about the terrible losses which have accrued to the 
Railways owing to bus competition. I notice from the report which I 
have just mentioned that the Railways find it very difficult to assess their 
losses. The figure is given in the region of one croro and 9() lakhs, but 
at the same time the authors of the report say it is very doubtful it that 
figure is anywhere near correct. In fact it is so intricate that it is 
impossible to put a figure on that particular competition. There is another 
poipt with regard to buses. We must remember that when a bus runs, 
it does not mean that it is difinitoly taking away traffic from the railway. 
From my own personal experience I can say that a great pf'rcjontngc of 
that is new tr«affi'Q, and f am glad to see that Messrs. Kirkness and 
Mitchell refer to that j^articular point. 

Now, Sir, with regard to railway rates. We all dislike railway rates 
being put up and we are not at all convinced that this raising of railway 
Vgtc^ is sound. We always get the reply frorn the Railway authorities: 
‘Trove that we shall get more traffic by lowering 'the rates and we will 
give you these lower rates at once.’’ It is very difficult to prove, 
because a shipper is not going to ship goods on consignment- in order to 
prove to the Railways that he o^n sell those goods profitably at a lower 
rate of freight. But with the rates in force, ho says: “I cannot do any 
trade.’* The Railway authorities say: ‘We do not know whv that is so.” 
I am glad to see that the railway authorities are evidently now alive to 
that position. This is what the Chief Commissioner for Railways says: 

*'The r^ult will be the saddling of Railways with a load of debt which would 
require to be met with a further .increase in rates and fares, a contingency which wa 
arc particularly desirous of avoiding as it must react on trade and industry and delay 
their revival.” 

That is a very important point, and T hope that the Railway authorities 
and the Honourable Member will keep that definitely before them. I 
think I am divulging no secret when I say that in the Ottawa Committee 
stress w'as laid on the particular point of railway rates to ports for export 
business. Some of my Honourable friends will confirm this. My Honour- 
able friend, Mr. Ghuznavi, mentioned about the Railway-owned collieries. 
I have had a great deal to say about this matter in the last two years, but 
I will only mention this, that in the accounts for 19B3-1984 items appear 
of lakhs for the Talchar coalfield and three lakhs for Kurasia coalfield, 
which are certainly amounts greatly in excess of what I expected, and I 
do hope that the Railway authorities will keep down the expenditure on 
development to the very lowest possible point. 

With regard to the capital expenditure, some attention has been drawn 
to the fact that the Railway authorities have allowed 11 lakhs for M. and 
S'. M. Salt Cotoiirs Yard and Hubli station remodelling, but, as a member 
of the Railway Standing Finance Committee, T should like to inform the 
House that these items were gone into very carefully with the^ Financial 
Commissioner and, in approving of the project, we were satisfied that 
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these 11 lakhs had to be spent in order to retain the present trajSc. 
There are still 19 lakhs of rupees to be found some time to complete these 
projects. 

Now, Sir, with regard to amenities for third class passengers. I 
happen to have been a member for some years of the Eastern Bengal 
Kailway Advisory Committee, and the question of amenities for third 
class passengers was one which was brought up at every single meeting 
so far as I can remember. So much so, that the Agent at each meeting 
gave a statement showing what had already been done on the proposals 
put forward by members of that Advisory Committee, and I may say. Sir, 
that, so far as my experience goes, we were quite satisfied with the 
sympathetic, and not only sympathetic, but practical results of the efforts 
of the Agents and the staff with regard to the third class carriage amenities. 
T am not only talking about the Eastern Bengal State Railway. It is 
important that all Railways should keep this definitely before them; if 
the.v are going to compete with buses, they, must give the amenities which 
buses provide, and I am told, — have never travelled in any of these 
buses — ^but I am told that the bus amenities are certainly better than third 
class amenities. We must, however, remember that there are practical 
difficulties. You cannot scrap the entire third class rolling stock to provide 
something which would necessitate the building of a new carriage. There- 
fore, Honourable Members must have patience. Keep on pressing the 
point so that when replacements come along, we can have a her ter type 
of carriage for third class passengers. After all. the basis of the profit in 
passenger traiffic is the third class passenger. 

Sir, last year, the then Leader of the European Group, Sir Hugh 
Cocke, mentioned the question of the administration of transport. I will 
not enlarge on that now, because it ig a matter which must be held over 
meantime, but it is absolutely essential that as we are going into the 
question of road and railway working and co-ordination, we should have a 
definite Executive, controlling and co-ordinating railways, roads, inland 
steamers, and motor transport; only in that way can we get transport 
throughout India put on proper basis. 

I would like to ask one question from the Honourable the Commerce 
Member. In the British Trade Commissioners’ Commercial Bulletin for 
January, there is a very interesting note on the railway motor engine, and I 
should like tc ask the Honourable Member whether any investigations with 
regard to these Diesel Oil Engine locomotives has been taken in hand by 
the railway authorities. Of course we all know from the figures how cheap 
they are to run, but we must always keep our eye on the source of the 
supply of fuel, and as the fuel will be oil, and unless we find that this 
experiment, which has been carried in the United Kingdom of obtaining 
oil from coal, is going to be satisfactory, we would be dependent on the 
oil companies for our supplies, who may be philanthropic but still very 
large combines. I hope that the Honourable Member in his reply will give 
iU8 some information on that point. 

Sir, that is all T have to say on the general discussion. 

The Assembly then adjourned for Lunch till Half Past Two of the 
Clock. 
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Tbe Assembly re-assembled after Lunch at Half Fast Two of the 
Clock, Mr. Chairman (Sir Hari Singh (jour) in the Chair. 


MESSAGE FBOM H. E. THE VICEEOY ANP GOVEENOB GENEEAL. 

Mr. Ohainnan (Sir Hari Singh Gour): 1 have received the following 
Order of fl.s Excellency the Viceroy and Governor General : 

(The Assembly received the Message standing.) 

“/n exercise of the powers conferred hy rule 2 of the Indian Legislative Buies y 
/, Freemany Earl of WUtingdony hereby appoint the honourable Sir Joseph Bhore^ to 
perform the functions assigned to the Finance Member under rule J^6 of the said Buies on 
the occasion of the general discussion appointed for Monday y the 20th February, 193S, 
on the statement of the estimated annual expenditure and revenue of the Governor 
General in Council in respect of Bailwayn. 


New Delhi; 

The 20th February^ 1933. 


(Sd.) WILLTNGDON. 
Viceroy and Governor General." 


THE EAILWAY BUDGET— GENEEAL DISCUSSION. 

Mr. B. N. O’Sullivan (Bombay: European): Sir, if the public press 
of this country is any real index of public opinion, there seems to be ^ 
a bit of optimism about this Eailway Budget introduced by the Honour- 
able the Commerce Member. Personally I do not think this is a matter 
of congratulation for this Budget. It is a Budget of an official assignee. 

I congratulate the Honourable the Commerce Member on the very able 
way in which he has presented this Budget, but I do not think his powers 
of prophecy are a matter for congratulation. 

I remember once hearing Lord Beading, when he was Chief Justice 
of England, saying with reference to the statement of a certain rhan, 
that he was meandering in the Elysian fields of doubtful hypothesis, and 
1 think that term can very aptly be fitted as a description of this Budget 
or rather not the whole of it, but to the Budget Estimate. I would refer 
to one portion of his very able speech. The Commerce Member has said : 

*Tn the hope that we have plumbed the lowest depths of the present period of 
economic depression and we may anticipate a slight recovery, wo are placing our 
estimate of traffic earnings about crorcs or barely two per cent, above the current 
year’s figures.” 

Why two per cent, above the current year’s figures? Why not five 
per cent, below the current year’s figures? What is the reason for this 
optimism? On what does he base his premises? We all know that there 
is a world wide economic depression. That is not his fault, nor the fault 
of anybod.v in this House; but I thiijc it is universally agreed among 
people, with any knowledge of economy, that we arel far from having 
plumbed the lowest depths of the economic depression. We are not on 
the upward grade, and we can never be on an upward grade until the 
finances of the world are put on a settled basis. These are matters outside 
our province. The Honourable the Commerce Member has said in another 
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portion of his si^^ph that the 800 crores of capital of the Indian Hallways 
are earning three per cent. My humhle submission is that this is purely 
fictitious, and a perusal of his speech will bear me out. However, there 
has to be a certain amount of bolstering up. It is very unfortunate that 
it falls to my lot to make these criticisms, because I am afraid I cannot 
agree with the declamation that has preceded me this morning and I do 
not propose actually to proceed any further in this vein, because the 
pFIonourable Member has a very uphUl task, and I have no doubt he will 
find very great difficulty in answering the various — I will not say accusa- 
tions — statements that will be brought forward tomorrow by a number 
of my expectant friends, I mean the Honourable Members here. I can 
see them looking forward in anticipation to tomorrow when the demands 
for gi^ants will be taken up. I will leave them to it and Sir Joseph Bhore 
to his task. My real reason for trespassing upon your time, Sir, and 
upon the time of this House is to endorse what my friend, Mr. Morgan, 
said this morning about the depressed condition of some of the lower 
ranks of the staff of the Railways. I notice from the speech of Sir 
Guthrie Russell in another place that he says : 

“Staff Benefit Funds, which were introduced on State-managed lines in 1931. have 
been, or will shortly he, introduced on all Company-managed lines, and a Lower 
Paid Staff Fund, to relieve indelitednes.^ among tlie lower ranks of the staff, is now 
in existence on the East Indian and the North Western Rjiilways “ 

These measures are quite inadequate to cope with the deplorable state 
of affairs existing among Railway servants in all the Railways in India 
today. It is a very serious state of affairs. It has been said that from 
tlici cradle to the grave the Indian peasant is in the hands of the money- 
lender. That is as it may' be. Biit I think I can say with some 
authority that the Indian Railway subordinate is in the hands of money- 
lenders from the time almost he joins the service to the day when ‘ to 
leaves it. The need for money arises from various causes natur^^lly— 
extravagance ip some cases, and the genuine need for mcmey in other 
cases, sickness and' matters of that kind; and the path of 'the Railway 
subordinate is indeed rosy to begin with, but later bn it is a bed of thorns. 
The first step is generally an application to one of these various credit 
societies. Railways run co-operative credit societies. The name varies 
on different Railways. They get a Joan; their pay is cut and then the 
trouble comnaences. They get a very small proportion of their pay cut 
and then they fall into the hands of money-lenders, and inevitable 

happens. They find themselves owing several tim^ more than they 
borrowed. Decrees in Courts of law follow with inevitable attachments 
on their pay and I understand the law department of the Railways and 
the accounts department are kept continually busy dealing with these 
attachments. Wo all know — the lawyer Members of this Assembly well 
know — the Code of Civil Procedure confers certain protection in these 
matters. Railway servants drawing Rs. 40 a month have tluu'r pay 
exempt from attachment. Those drawing from 40 to 80 rupees — ^in their 
case the first forty rupees is not liable to attachment; and those dravung 
over 80 rupees a month can only have half of their pay attached. But 
who can live on half his pay. least of all the Railway subordinates? Most 
of them are married : the Indian marries early. Anglo-Indians form a 
large number of those employed on the Railways all over India. Mapy 
of them, presumably finding themselves in a somewhat secure position, 
embark on matrimony tvith the attendant liabilities aud, Sir, to come to 
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the point, you have this terrible loss of efficiency as a result of this 
indebtedness. It is colossal. There is no question about it. Apart from 
any other . considerations, considered from tha bumAD point of view, no 
man can put his best in his work in juch circumstances. I shall give 
}0U an instance. There is an enormoiis v/nste of time in respect of Court 
attendance. On one system alone, you qan conceive what the waste of 
time would be like, assuming that nhout IK) per cent., and I think this 
i& a very conservative estimate, of the lower paid employees are in the 
hands .>f money-lenders. They have constantly to apply for leave. It U 
a further hardship. Take the case of a man stationed at Lahore. TTe 
borrows money, gets into difficulties. Ha is transferred, say, to the 
other extremitv of the line, Karachi. He receives a summons througli 
official channels. How can he proceed there? He may or niay not get 
the leave. If he proceeds to Lahore, it is a waste of public time. If he 
does not proceed to Lahore, enormous difficulties arise as far as he is 
liimself concerned. Then there arc other hardships involved. There is 
a rule in force on some Kailways that if a man’s pay is attached for a- 
period more than one year, he is liable to dismissal and this leaves the 
man again at the mercy of the money-lender who is always ready with 
a further loan and he uses that lever as much as he pan. The ultijn.ate 
result is possibly the Official Receiver, before the Railway subordinate 
can take the protection of the Tnsolvencv Court. He has to take special 
permission. This permission is frequently granted, and when it is granted, 
it means further waste of time, as he had to dance attendance at the 
office of the Official Liquidator, involving loss of efficiency and consequent 
loss of money to the Railways. These arc* all mp^ters which require 
looking into. .They may sound trivial, tut they nre not. J submit that 
the most stringent legislation shoul^ be tfiken in hand to deal with this 
pressing question. I see Sir Henry Oidney is tajeing notes. I hope be 
will endorse what I say. 

3ir Oowasji Jehangir (Bombay City : Non-Muhammadan Urban) : How 
does he spend the money borrowed? 

Mr, D. N. O’Sullivan: I suggest, Sir, that legislation should be taken 
in hand .to deal with this matter. The provisions of the Civil Procedure 
Code are not sufficient to overcome this evil. 


I see that I have got only two minutes -more. T should like to make 
one observation with reference to the Budget speech. T sec that there is 
no reference made to Local Advisory Committees. I do not know whether 
Government have taken into consideration whether they are really worth 
the money they cost. I may he courting unpopularity in making this 
statement, but there is a tendency in these days to iippoint ten men 
to do the work of one. The press in this country is far more powerful 
today than it was ten years ago and I suggest that the press can be utilised 
jmorc fully in order to carry out the objects of these Advisory Committees 
and T suggest that this point should be taken into serious consideration 
and Government should abolish these worthless Committees. 

Lala Raaieshwar Prasad Bagla (Cities of the United Provinces: Non- 
Muhammadan Urban) : Mr. Chairman, tins is the first occasion when we 
have the pleasure of seeing a distinguished Indian presenting the Railway 
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Budget in this House since its inception, though unfortunately an un- 
happy Budget. I feel I should have congratulated him but for such 
heavy deficit. The gloomy picture presented by the Honourable the 
Commerce and Railway Member hardly justifies the steps contemplated 
to be taken to restore partially the cut in salafries. Being a commercial 
man myself, I can never think of a losing business concern increasing 
the emoluments of the servants. Sir, I would not mind, or, as a matter 
of fact, none would mind paying the servants as highly as it is consistent 
with the financial position. None grudges the earning man, but no instance 
can be found either of an individual or a concern increasing the wages 
of the workers even when it is persistently losing heavily. It is high time 
when the Government should take notice of it. and, after thorough scrutiny, 
properly handle the situation, otherwise they will land themselves in such 
depths where it will not be possible to emerge from. 

Sir, so long as the net revenue is not sufficient to meet the interest 
charges, the most stringent economy is absolutely essential. It is not 
any real consolation that the Government do not propose to take any 
further expansion in hand though warranted by the circumstances. There 
are still many such tracts in the country which, because of the lack of 
proper means of communication and transport, are far behind the mark. 
Sir, it has often been urged on the floor of this House that the increase 
in freight and fares is, to a considerable extent, if not greater extent, 
responsible for the fall in income, but has not yet met with favourable 
consideration from the Government. It does not require any super sense 
tc understand that the reduction will increase the traffic and bring it 
within the reach oven of the poor which will result in enhancing the income. 
This is a well established truth that the less the charge the more the 
customers, resulting in greater profits. The old system of issuing week- 
end intermediate class tickets should he re-introduced. If, however, it 
is not feasible to do away with the condition of 100 miles journey, it should 
be reduced by half. The system of issuing Coupon Books, which 
considerably helped the business and hi return earned a fair amount 
to the Railway, should also he re-introduced. The axe of the retrenchment 
and reductions should be laid against rhe fat salaries and not the low 
paid who in reality are the mainstay. The Lee concessions, which were 
granted by the Government in bright, circumstances, should in the present 
adverse circumstances be withdrawn . 

Sir, in spite of the top-heavy administration, it has not succeeded in 
eradicating the corruption in the services, hut has simply duplicated the 
work. The Railways should he run more on business lines than on 
administrative. The minimum of expenditure and maximum of 
comforts should be the watch words. 

I 

Mr, N. M. Joshi: This Budget like several of its predecessors is a 
very depressing one. Unfortunately the Government of India, instead of 
learning anv lesson by their past experience of some years, have continued 
to follow their mistaken policy, with the result that, instead of getting 
rid of the depression and the deficits, they are getting deeper into it. 

Mr. Chairman, the Government of India, in my humble judgement, in 
these difficult times, are following a policy which I may call a poliev of 
defeatism. Thev surrender themselves to the first difficulty with which 
■they meet and follow a policy on account of which they are getting 
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deeper into the mire. They make retrenchments, they cut down the 
salaries, with the result that there are fewer purchasers for goods in the 
country and the depression deepens. They increase the rates and fares, 
with the result that the goods transported and the passengers transported 
go down in quantity and in numbers. I, therefore, feel, Mr. Chairman, 
that the Government should now give serious consideration to the policy 
which they are following. I feel that, instead of following this defeatist 
policy, they should follow the bolder and more forward policy which 
successful industrialists do under similar circumstances. Let them not cut 
down their programme of construction. Money is cheaper, and it is much 
better under the present circumstances to borrow money and to undertake 
larger programmes of construction. Instead of retrenchments of staff, let 
them provide increased employment for the staff and, instead of cutting 
down rates and fares, let them give encouragement to traffic, both 
passenger and goods. 

Mr. Chairman, I feel that there is no doubt that the present deficits are 
due to the world depression, but the world depression is not 
the sole cause of the difiiculty of the Governmefit of India 
in the management of their Eailways. I have felt for a number 
of years that they have been following a wrong policy, based 
upon a wrong principle of management of the Indian Eailways. What is 
their policy? The principle underlying their policy is to give more to 
those who already have much and take more from those who possess very 
little. It is on account of following that policy that the Kailways in 
India have got into a difficulty. I quite realize, Mr. Chairman, that 
the Government of India may not agree with the views which I hold as 
regards the management of the country’s industries wliich arc under the 
control of the Government of India. I myself hold that the Kailways 
were introduced and have been maintained by the Government of India 
not to provide profit, but io provide means of transportation for the 
people in this country; and, if the Kailways are a national service, then 
they should be conducted on principles that are proper for conducting such 
national and social services. They should for these services make people 
pay according to their ability to pay and to give to people according to 
their need. Mr. Chaimian, this is the principle I would urge on Govern- 
ment with regard to the management of the Government industries. This 
is the way of conducting industries on moral lines, but I am told, Mr. 
Chairman, that the Government want to conduct their industries not on 
high moral principles, but on business and commercial lines. Sir, 
although T do not agree with this principle, T am quite willing to examine 
the question whether the Government of India arc managing our Kail- 
ways on commercial and business lines. What is a business or a com- 
mercial principle of management? You must make people pay for the 
services which you render to them. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, I would like to examine some aspects of the 
Eailway management to see whether they are really conducted on these 
principles. I shall take for my examination the passenger traffic. The 
Guvernment of India derive a large part of their revenue from Railways 
from the third-class passenger traffic, but what are they doing for the 
third-class passenger? The Government's policy is not based upon, what 
1 may call, business or commercial principles. The first-class traffic pays 
them the least; I may even say, it does not pay its way, while the third- 
class traffic, on the other hand, pays them the most. But, in the matter 
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of attention paid to the needs and comforts of the third-class passenger 
and the services rendered to iiim, that is in inverse proportion of what he 
pavs. Mr. Chairman, I am sure, when the Honourable Member gets up 
to reply, he may point out to me several pages of the Report which they 
have published and to the plentiful statements that are made about what 
has been done for tlic third-class passenger. Mr. Chairman, I am not 
satisfied vvitli these stray things. What I should like the Government of 
India to tell me is this, namely, to state what amount they receive from 
the third-class passengers, and what accommodation in carriages is pro- 
vided for them. T would like them to give us figures as to what they 
receive from the first-class passengers and what amount of accommodation 
is given to the first-class passenger, and T would like them to convince 
this TTouso that the first-class passenger is not given more tlian what he 
should be given on account of the money that he pays. Mr. Chairman, I 
do not wish to go into figures on this question, but t shall deal only with 
one figure. A third-clasg seat costs Government Rs. 260, while a first-class 
seat costs Government Rs. 4,000. T have gone into the figures of what 
Government earns from caeli third-class seat and from each first-class seat. 
Now, while by investing Rs. 260 tm a third -clasg seat Government make 
Rs. 241, by investing Rs. 4,000 on a first-class' seat Government make 
only Rs. 208! 

Mr. F. E. James (Madras: European): How do you work that out? 

Mr. N. M. ;rohsi: I shall go into the figures when I speak as regards 
the grievances of the third-cflass passengers, but you may take these 
figures from the uiport published by the Government of India. Now, to 
^uike Rs. 240 on a capital of Rs. 260 and to make Rs. 208 on a capital of 
Rs. 4,000 is certainly not a business or commercial principle. Sir, I do 
not wish to go into details, but what I should ask the Government to do 
is this, namely, to give me a definite statement as to what ac(?ommodation 
.they give on the I’ailway station to the third-class passengers, say, by 
way qf waiting room and what is the space given to the first-class 
v^aiting room, then w'hat i-s the space given to the third-class refresh- 
ment room and what is the space given to the first-class refresh- 
ment rooi,i:i. I also want them to tell me what revenue they earn from 
tfeird-class passengers and what revenue they earn from first-class 
passengers. If they can convince the House that they are giving his due 
to tile third-class passenger, and not more than his due to -the first-class 
passenger, tJieri certainly they are running their railways on commercial 
or business principles, but if they are not doing it, then they are not 
only not conducting their Railways on the principle that I have enunciated, 
the principle of morality, but they are also not conducting their Railways 
even on the very low principle, namely, that of business or commerce. 
Mr. Chairman, the Government of India have followed this policy not 
only in this matter of the treatment of passengers, hut they 
hav« followed the same policy of giving more to those who 
have more and less to those who have less in the matter of the treatment 
of their employees. Look at the salaries paid to the European officers^ 
and look at the salaries paid to the lower subordinate staff. Mr. 
Chairman, my colleague has already spoken about the difficulties of the 
railway employees. Their difficulties are due, firstly, to this wrong 
principle which the Government of India follow, narnely. that they give 
more to those who already have more; they pay their officers very large 
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salaries without the least necessity for them. If you are really running 
your Eailways on business and commercial lines, yoii will advertise for 
your officers and pay them according to the market rates. You are not 
willing to- do that for your officers, but you only apply the principle of 
market rates in the case of your subordinate staff. You cannot make your 
Eailways profitable by applying one principle to your European officers 
and higher officers and another principle to your lower subordinate staff. I 
consider that this policy of the Government of India to show favour to the 
higher classes in the admin istrcation of your Eailways in the mutter of 
accommodation and comfort and not giving the same treatihent to yOur 
employees of all grades is at the root of your difficulties. To show 
favour to one class in the manner in which I have shown is a sort of corrup- 
tion on account of which you are bound to get into difficulties. Sir, 
when the Government of India tliemselvos, who arc at the top of the 
affairs, follow a principle which is clearly a principle of corruption — ^I ask 
for the pardon of my Honourable friend for using this word, but when a 
man shows special favour to one class of people without following even 
the ordinary business principle, certainly I am entitled to call that policy a 
policy of corruption. It may not be a corruption on account of which JJie 
Honourable Member in charge of the Department derives benefit for 
himself, but it is a corruption because you give benefit of your policy to 
one class at the cost of another class. Now, Mr. Chairman, wlien the 
Government of India themselves follow a wrong policy, how can they 
except their officers to follow a better policy in this matter? Your officers 
are bound to follow a policy of showing favour to one class at the cost of 
another and you can never get purity in the administration of your Eail- 
ways. Mr. Chairman, I do not wish to go into the details of this question, 
but I do feel that if this wrong principle and wrong policy have to be 
changed, there is one thing absolutely necessary. That thing is that the 
administration of the Indian Eailways must be made responsible to the 
Legislature and to the people, of this country. I have heard hundred times 
stated that the Bail way Officers, the Railway Agents and the Eaibvay 
Board, are all responsible officers. When I bring to their notice the 
grievances of certain poor employees, they t(»,ll me that tliey must after 
nil trust their responsible oifficers. May T ask, Sir, to whom are they 
responsible, and how are they responsible? If you ask me whether the 
Agent of a Railway or the Member of the Railway Board is a responsible 
officer or a subordinate employee of the Railway is fi responsible officer, 
I shall without hesitation say that the subordinate employee, who is liable 
to lose his job, because of the bad management of the Eailways or a deficit 
in the Budget, is more responsible than those officers whose jobs are made 
secure on account of the guarantees given by the Secretary of State. 

Mr. Chairman, the other day I spoke about the debits against the 
Railway clerks on account of the mistakes they may make. 

Mr. Ghabnian (Sir Hari Singh Gour) ; The Honourable Member has 
exhausted his time. 


Mr. H. M. Jortli: I sh<dl finish in a minute. Sir. If you raise debits 
against your clerks on account of the mistakes they make and the losses 
they cause, I would like to know whether the Member * of the Railway 
Bowd’ Or the Member in charge gouig to pay for the losses which they 
are causing. If they are Tiotr going 'to Tpay, them admit ftat they are 
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of attention paid to the needs and comforts of the third-class passenger 
and the services rendered to him, that is in inverse proportion of what he 
pays. Mr. Chairman, I am sure, when the Honourable Member gets up 
to reply, he may point out to me several pages of the Report which they 
have published and tcj the plenti fur statements that are made about what 
has been done for the third-class passenger. Mr. Chairman, I am not 
satisfiod with these stray things. What I should like the Government of 
India to tell me is this, namely, to state what amount they receive from 
the third-class passengers, and what accommodation in carriages is pro- 
vided for them. T would like them to give us figures as to what they 
receive from the first-class passengers and what amount of accommodation 
is given to the first-class passenger, and I would like them to convince 
this Tloiisti that the first-class passenger is not given more than what he 
should be given on account of the money that he pays. Mr. Chairman, I 
do not wish to go into figures on this question, but t shall deal only with 
one figure. A third-class seat costs Government Rs. 260, while a first-class 
seat costs Government Rs, -1,000. I have gone into the figures of what 
Government earns from each third-class seat and from each first-class seat. 
Now, while by investing Rs. 260 on a third-class seat Government make 
Rs. 241, by investing Rs, 4,iKX) on a first-class seat Government make 
only Rs. 208! 

Mr. F, E. James (Madras: European): How do you work that out? 

Mr. E. M. Johsi: I shall go into the figures when I speak as regards 
the grievances of the third-class passengers, but you may take these 
figures fr<mi the ixiport published by the Government of India. Now, to 
make Rs. 240 on a capital of Rs. 260 and to make Rs. 208 on a capital of 
Rs. 4,(H)0 is certainly not a business or commercial principle. Sir, I do 
not wish to go into details, but what I should ask the Government to do 
is this, namely, to give me a definite statement as to what accommodation 
.they give on the railway station to the third-class passengers, say, by 
way qf waiting room and what is the space given to the first-class 
waiting room, then w'hat i-s the space given to the third-class refresh- 
meiit room and what is the space given to the first-class refresh- 
ment room- I J^lso want them to tell me what revenue they earn from 
tpird-cluss passengers and what revenue they earn from first-class 
passengers. If they can convince the House that they are giving his due 
to the third-class passenger, an^ qot inpre than his due to the first-class 
passenger, tlien certainly they are running their railways on commercial 
or business principles, but if they are not doing it, then they are not 
only not conducting tlieir Railways on the principle that I have enunciated, 
the principle of morality, but tliey are also not conducting their Railways 
even on the very low principle, namely, that of business or commerce. 
Mr. Chairman, tlie Government of India have followed this policy not 
only in this matter of the treatment of passengers, but they 

^'yf, have followed the same policy of giving more to those who 
have more and less to those who linve leas in the matter of the treatment 
of their employees. Look at the salaries paid to the European officers 
and look at the salaries paid to the lower subordinate staff. Mr. 
Chairman, my colleague has already spoken about the difficulties of the 
railway emplovees. Their difficulties are due, firstly, to this vnrong 
principle which the Government of India follow, namely, that they give 
more to those who already have more; they pay their officers very large 
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salaries without the least necessity for them. If you are really running 
your Eailwayg on business and commercial lines, you will advertise for 
your officers and pay them according to tlie market rates. You are not 
willing to. do that for your officers, but you only apply the principle of 
market rates in the case of your subordinate staff. You cannot make your 
Railways profitable by applying one principle to your European officers 
and higher officers and another principle to j'our lower subordinate staff. I 
consider that this policy of the Government of India to show favour to the 
higher classes in the administration of your Railways in the matter of 
accommodation and comfort and not giving the same treatment to yOur 
•employees of all grades is at the root of your difficulties. To show 
favour to one class in the manner in which I have shown is a sort of corrup- 
tion on account of which you are bound to get into difficulties. Sir, 
when the Government of India themselves, who are at the top of the 
affairs, follow a principle which is clearly a principle of corruption — ^I ask 
for the pardon of my Honourable friend for using this word, but when a 
man shows special favour to one class of people without following even 
the ordinary business principle, certainly T am entitled to call that policy a 
policy of corruption. It may not be a corruption on account of which 
Honourable Member in charge of the Department derives benefit for 
himself, but it is a corruption because you give benefit of your policy to 
one dags at tlie cost of another class. Now, Mr. Chairman, when the 
Government of India themselves follow a wrong policy, how can they 
•except their offiicers to follow a better policy in this matter? Your officers 
are bound to follow a policy of showing favour to one class at the cost of 
another and you can never got purity in the administration of your Rail- 
ways. Mr. Chairman, I do not wish to go into the details of this question, 
but I do feel that if this wrong principle and wrong policy have to bo 
changed, there is one thing absolutely necessary. That thing is that the 
administration of the Indian Railways must be made responsible to the 
Legislature and to the people of this country. I have heard hundred times 
stated that the Railway Officers, the Railway Agents and the Railway 
Board, are all responsible officers. When I bring to their notice the 
grievances of certain poor employees, they tell me that they must after 
all trust their responsible oifficers. May I ask. Sir, to whom are they 
re.sponsible, and how are they responsible? If you ask me whether the 
Agent of a Railway or the Member of the Railway Board is a responsible 
officer or a subordinate employee of the Railway is «a responsible officer, 
I shall without hesitation .say that the subordinate employee, who is liable 
to lose his job, because of the bad management of the Railways or a deficit 
in the Budget, is more responsible than those officers whose jobs are made 
secure on account of the guarantees given by the Secretary of State. 

Mr. Chairman, the other day T spoke about the debits against the 
Railway clerks on account of the mistakes they may make. 

Mr. Glutlmian (Sir Hari Singh Goiir) : The Honourable Member has 
exhausted his time. 

Mr. N. M. Joshi: I sh«dl finish in a minute. Sir. If you raise debits 
against your clerks on account of the mistakes they make and the losses 
they cause, I would like to know whether the Member of the Railway 
BoW Or the Member in charge ia going to pay for the losaes which they 
are causing. If they are not going 'to pEy, tsC them adwiit that ’^ey are. 
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irresponsible people, and the sooner they become responsible to the 
Legislatures and the i)eople of this country the better for us all. 

Mr. S. 0. Mitra (Chittagong and Eajshahi Divisions : Non-Muhammadan 
Rural) : Sir, at the very outset let me congratulate my Honourable friendr 
Mr. O’Sullivan, on his very fine maiden speech and also on the fact that he 
has chalked out a new plan that is not usual with the gentlemen of the 
European Group, namely, to speak out boldly when they differ from the^ 
Government. 

. J 

Sir, I do not feel happy when I say that I cannot congratulate the Indian 
Commerce Member on the presentation of his first Railway Budget. Though 
I cannot commend this Budget, I do not find anything in it to condemn it 
either, because I find that it is almost an inevitable Budget. He has not 
made the bed on which he has to lie now. He is not really responsible for 
this Budget, in any way, and, I hope, in future this Assembly will get 
more balanced and better Budgets from the Honourable the Commerce 
Member. It is no use saying that we may be content with such a Budget. 
F^r the current year and for the last year we have deficits of more than, 
nine crorcs each time ; even before that, we had a deficit of five crores and 
more in the previous two years. In the face of all these, I think it is 
rather optimistic to say that we have at least touched the rock-bottom and 
that the recovery may soon follow. Sir George Rainy, while making his 
Budget speech, also spoke in the same strain. Referring to the ’Budget of 
1931-32, he said : 

“We were on* a reasonably safe ground, . . . .for 1930-31. Unfortunately our 
hopes have been falsified and our receipts are actually considerably worse.” 

I am afraid that the same fate may await the present Budget also. In 
any way, I think that, as practical politicians, we should judge by the 
present and not rely on future expectations. 1'he loss of revenue is attribu- 
ted mainly to the world depression and the other cause is the falling off of 
the Railway revenue due to competition with motor buses. In regard to 
both these factors, there is no guarantee that the world depression will 
cease next year, or the competition with motor buses will not remain the 
same as it is now; or, rather, it may become worse with the progress of 
time. So, from the point of view of sound financial consideration and when 
we look at the Railways as a commercial concern, it is difficult to expect a 
balanced Budget next year. We must find out means, however, to see that 
there will not be a deficit of such huge sums as nine crores that we had 
during the course of a year. 

We had in our reserve fund more than 18 crores which have all been 
exhausted. We have theoretically in our Depreciation Fund about 36 crores 
and odd. Of course, a large part of it has been borrowed and it stands now 
at 13*72 crorcs. As regards the Depreciation Fund, I am glad that the 
Honourable the Commerce Member has agreed to go through the whole 
matter in detail. If it is discovered that we are putting more into the 
Depreciation Fund than is really needed, then we should reduce it, and we 
should settle it,, but to argue every time that we are putting more money 
into the Depreciation Fund and that, therefore, we need not take proper 
care to balance our Budget is. T think, to say the lewt, indiscreet. We 
find that ordinarily the depreciation is roughly about 13 crores a year. 
Formerly, in some of the years, nearly 10 or 11 crores were taken for 
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expenses, but this year it has been shown as only five crores and odd. As 
regards the depreciation, I think it is a general principle to see that though 
from year to year the necessary repairs and replacements are made from 
that fund, yet at the end of a certain period when the life of these assets 
is exhausted, when the sura required for the wear and tear and repairs is 
exhausted,' when they are to be replaced altogether, then a very large sum 
is necessary, and for these reasons a very larger Depreciation Fund is con- 
sidered necessary than is ordinarily required to meet the expenses of wear 
and tear and ordinary repairs in a year ordinarily. I say, this is one point 
of enquiry, but if Government still think that the estimates that have been 
made about the life of assets were under-rated, in that case there should 
certainly be a re-adjustment of the whole fund, but we should not advocate, 
every time, when there is a deficit, for borrowing as a legitimate way to 
make up the deficit. One can borrow in bad days from their Beserve Fund 
but it is unsound to borrow from the Depreciation Fund bn that score. 

My friend, Mr. Joshi, suggested, and I think my friend on my left also 
did the same, — ^that Government should now adopt a bold forward policy in 
their railw’ay programme, but I beg to differ From them. T warn the House 
that they should not commit themselves to such a plan; because that now 
we can bon’ow at a lower rate of interest is no reason that we should 
borrow largely and go on increasing our capital expenses. I think, it is not 
a sound policy. If you look 10 years back, you will find that the interest 
charges were less by 10 crores, and had we adhered to that limit of borrow- 
ing, I think, even with this depression in trade, there would have been no 
necessity whatsoever for a deficit Budget of nine crores. Government must 
justify their borrowing of more than nearly 200 crores during these 10 or 
12 years, and prove that all this money has really been spent on productive' 
expenditure or for merely re-modelling new stations, ndw yards and for such 
other things which are not really productive expenditure, because, in my 
opinion, the present deplorable financial condition of our Bailways is entirely 
due to their unwise policy in the last few years. 

T find that even in India there are Bailways which pay dividends. I am 
told that the Bengal and North Western Bailway paid 18 per cent, dividend 
last year. Whether the dividend declared this year is so high or not, I 
am not in a position to say, but the fact that Company-managed Bailways 
are in a position to declare dividends even in these days of depression shows 
th.at it is not impossible to manage our Bailways more economically. I was 
reading the figures of some of the English Bailways in the Hindustan 
Times, and I find that though they are also going through the same kind 
of trade depression, still they have been able to declare a dividend of one 
or two per cent. In any case, I think. Sir, when Company-managed Bail- 
ways are able to declare a dividend in India, is it too much to expect the 
State-managed Bailways not to run their Bailways in these lean years so 
extravagantly banking on the false hope that the trade returns would im- 
prove, that the exports and imports would improve, when there can be 
possibly no justification for entertaining such a belief owing to the conditions 
of trade all the world over? 

My friend, Mr. Joshi, observed that the reason for this unduly heavy 
expenditure was that our Indian Bailway system was top-heavy. I shall 
deal with that question when the cut motions are made, but T should 
like to say a few words about this expert Committee. More than one 
Honourable Member on this side pointed out that these expert Committees 
really lead to nothing. But if wer are to have expert Committees at all, is 
it necessary every time that we should go to England? 
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An Honoiir»1de Hembar: No, no. 

Mr. 8. 0. Ultra: I know the Eailway systems of Japan; and, there, so 
far as the Company-managed Eailways are concerned, their condition is not 
bad, and, therefore, we should try to have experts from those countries 
where the system of Eailways follows more or less our railway system. All 
our experts are trained in the English system, and so we should have 
experts, if we are to have them at all, from the United States or Japan, 
or from Canada, if we are to have experts from the Dominions. If England 
has to give us any expert advice, we can have it from our own experts. I 
think the Honourable the Commerce Member will give due consideration to 
my suggestion and accept the advice of experts from those countries where 
the Eailways are run without loss and will not look always for experts to 
England. 

As I have pointed out, we have in our present programme the re-model- 
ling of the Hubli railway station. Honourable Members know already that 
we have beautiful stations at Cawnpore and Lucknow. My 
friend whispers to me that more than two crores were spent for these 
two stations only. When we have excess Budgets, I do not mind spending 
on such beautiful and costly stations, but in lean years, in deficit years, wc 
should not encourage the Railway Board to spend such huge sums on the 
re-modelling of Eailway stations, not at all productive and which will mean 
addition to our capital expenditure, because the interest charge will be grow- 
ing bigger each year. Even in the present year’s programme, though no 
new work' has been undertaken, I find in the speech of the Honourable the 
Commerfee Member that there is a proposal to spend money for the re- 
modelling of the Hubli station. T appeal to Government that special care 
should be taken to see that unproductive expenditure in these hard times 
is not undertaken. 

Now, T should like to say just a few words about the Bates Tribunal. I 
find from the Eailway Administration Report that there were only two 
cases in the year 1931-32. As regards the first case, the complaint was 
withdrawn after the first hearing, and the second case was being continued. 
And, for these two cases, what was their expenditure? In the year 1931-32, 

w’as a lakh and 34 thousand, in the previous year it was a lakh and 64 
thousand, and in the year previous to that it was a lakh and 56 thousand. 
I know Government have now accepted the shorter programme of curtailing 
it to Es. 50,000. But I think the Honourable the Railway Member should 
now consider whether there is any necessity of having a permanent or 
half-yearly Rates Tribunal at all. Before they appoint the future Presi- 
dent for the Rates Tribunal, I urge on Government to consider whether 
this work can be done in any other way not involving such huge expendi- 
ture. 

As regards the cut in salaries, T shotild just like to say one word. The 
Honourable the Eailway Member said that he did not like to make any 
differentiation between Government servants of other departments and the 
. Railways. I should like only to say that Government also treat the Rail- 
ways as a commercial concern, and the provision for provident funds is 
niuch better than the pjrovision for pensions for Government officers. Then, 
Eailway officers are allowed free passes which is a great advantage and 
there are many other thipgs wjiero they*, are really not treatefk l&a other 
Government officers^ May 1 ask t^. l^AOurahlei t]^ „ Railway ,^)fomber, 
whether he is agreeable to put all the Eailway officara on the pension basis 
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as it obtains with Government oifficers in other Departments or as regards 
the privilege of free passes and other amenities? Then only he can claim 
that they are like other Govenimeiit officers and there should be no 
discrimination, 

Sir, rny time is up and I do not like to take up the question of 

Indianisation which I will have to discuss later on. Witli tliese few 

remarks, 1 w^ill bring iny speecli to a close. 

U Ba Maung (Burma: Non-European): Sir, I rise to make some 
observations with regard to the Budget for the Burma Bailwaya 
which specially concerns niy province. Before doing so, I should 

like to have the privilege of congratulating the Honourable the llailway 

Member on his putting before the House a vivid picture of the Railway 
Budget for the year 1933-34, although there is a deficit of 17 crores for 
two years. My first suggestion with regard to the Burma Railways is 
this. Oh page 11 of the Burma Railway Budget, we find under “Traflio 
Department*’ the two items of '‘Superintendent of Catering and Advertis- 
ing” and ‘‘Assistant Superintendent of Catering and Advertising”. Sir, 
in my opinion, these posts can be done away witli as they are not at all 
necessary. As far as I know, this branch is losing heavily on account 
of these highly paid posts which 1 think do not require much brains. 
Moreover, advertising work can he done by sonu*, other departments which 
have done such work there in the past when the Burma Railways were 
in the hands of tlic Company only a few years ago. As regards caU'ring, 

I think the question is mainly of choosing firms of good standing and 
repute and leaving them do the work satisfactoi’ily on pain of liaving 
their licences cancelled. Sir, I cannot see the need" of a Superinlondent 
on a salary of Rs. 1,375 per month and an Assistant Superintendent on 
Rs. 950 per month for supervising tlie catering. Anv intelligcmt passenger 
can tell the Agent whether tlio catering in the refreshment rooms is good 
or bad. Tn this connection, T hope, ilie Railn^ay ‘^^eml)er will give an 
assurance that ho will look into the matter carefidly and see wliother it 
will not be possible here to effect n much needed saving. 

Sir, as my second suggestion, I earnestly request flic Railway Member 
to take more Burmnns into the higher services of the Burma Railways 
and, in making the selection, preference should be given to Burmans. 
Sir, due to the present economic depression and the low priecs of paddy 
and rice, many educated Burmans arc without employment and the 
question of unemployment has already started in Burma where it was 
unheard of before. Therefore, T hope, the Honour.able the Railway 
Member will be good enough to communicate instructions to the autho- 
rities of the Burma Railways to take Burmans in all vacant posts, high 
and low. Sir, whatever mfiy have been the case in tlie ])nst, higher 
education has now made some progress in Burma. There are many able 
and xiS^bll-qualified Burmans seeking employment on the Burma Rail wavs 
and it is disheartening to see in the list of appointments a great pre- 
ponderance of European names. 

Lastly, I wish to draw the attention of the Railway Member to the 
faQt that in the Burma Railway Advisorv Board representation is given 
to Government, local bodies and the Burma Legislative Council. This 
is all right as far as it goes, but the Burma Legislative Council has no 
voice in the administration of the Burma Railways whereas this Legis- 
lative Assembly is directly responsible .for Railway expenditure. Therefore,. 

^ p ' 
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I would respectfully suggest that, say, two Members of the Legislative 
Assembly who are from Burma should be appointed on the Burma 
Eailways Advisory Committee. Sir, I fervently hope that the Railway 
Member will carefully consider the suggestions that I have made just now. 

Mr. Muhammad Yamin Khan (Agra Division: Muhammadan Rural): 
Sir,, I must congratulate the Honourable the Railway Member on present- 
ing the Budget which he has presented in the present circumstances. 
We know that for the present Budget* or for the financial circumstances 
he has no responsibility as they had been forced upon him. If there is 
a deficit in the Budget for next year, he could not help in any other way 
but to meet the present circumstances. However, Sir, one thing which 
one would like to tell the Honourable Member, who has taken over 
charge of the Commerce Department and of the Railways, is that it is 
essential for the Government to consider and to give full thought about 
these continued deficits. There was a deficit some two or three years 
ago, and a sum of money was taken away from the Reserve Fund and 
it was expected at that time that the money which had been taken from 
the Reserve Fund would be met next year out of the surplus which was 
hoped to be forthcoming. Now, Sir, that did not happen the next year, 
and we found that the next year came up as gloomy as it was in 1930-31, 
and we had again a heavy deficit and that deficit wiped off the whole of 
the Reserve Fund. Besides depicting our Reserve Fund, we find that 
we have exhausted all our Reserve Fund and are taking loans from 
the Depreciation Fund and we are not paying towards the general revenues. 
If this state of affairs exists for another two or three years, we do not 
know where we shall be standing. It is time that it should be seriously 
taken into consideration, and we should not stand for the future good 
hopes. Undoubtedly, Sir, there were certain years when about 52 crores 
of rupees had been saved as a surplus within the last decade. They were 
better years. There was prosperity everywhere in those days, and that 
was responsible for the railway stations which had been referred to by my 
Honourable friend, Mr. S. C. Mitra, and that is why these two stations 
at Lucknow and Cawnpore had been built at such heavy cost. There was 
i\ time when these would not be grudged, and I wish to inform my Honour- 
able friend that no such expenditure should be estimated to be incurred 
either in this year’s Budget or in the last year. I do not think the 
Honourable Member should indulge in spending money on building 
railway stations at this cost when he cannot find sufficient money to 
meet the minor expenses. 

Sir, my fear is that I do not find one thing in the speech of my 
Honourable friend, the Commerce Member — he will perhaps enlighten 
the House when he gives his reply — ^that although we arc having these 
deficits and we are not earning so much money as we used to earn, what 
are the real causes for our getting lesser income. In what commodity 
we lessen our income? There is a general trade depression, but what 
do wc find ? The customs arc not lessened so much nowadays. Is this 
the outward transport of the Railways which is bringing this loss or is it 
the passenger traffic which is bringing this loss, and in what commodities 
are we really lessening in the shape of our income? We on this side 
of the House have been impressing on the Government for a long time 
that the purchasing power of the cotintry is going down steadily, and, 
as the purchasing power is going down to this extent, there should be 
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some kind of facility for the people to meet that contingency. If any 
duty is increased, or if the people, the producers, cannot find suflicient 
mariiet for their crops, then certainly their commodities will be kept 
back and will not find their way on the railways and that will affect tlie 
railway income to a great extent. Price of wheat has gone down to a 
great extent, and, instead of in 1930-Bl, when it was selling something 
like eight seers to a rupee, it was selling in June, 1932, at 23 seers to 
a rupee in Delhi and it was selling at Ks. 1-6-0 per maund at Lyallpur. 
Naturally, Sir, if it was sold at so low prices, it could not be expected 
that this commodity will be finding its w^iy in a larger quantity to places 
like Calcutta and Bombay where the price of imported wheat was much 
below. That was the point, which we represented to the Honourable 
Sir George Rainy when the Wheat Bill was coming as a protection to the 
wheat growers, that no time-limit should be given to the people who 
had entered in the contracts before October, 1930, that being very 
dangerous, as it would reflect at the time of the harvest, because those 
contracts will be fulfilled at the time of the Indian harvest and that was 
a great factor in determining the level of prices of wheat. At that time 
it was supposed to be a great hardship cn the people who had entered 
into contracts — a handful of those people. Of course they were saved, 
because it was unjust not to let them have their contracts in which they 
had entered into, but tliat brought the calamity to the whole of India, 
because wheat is the real medium which determines tlie prices of all 
different commodities in this country. 

I think that if my Honourable friend will enligh^n us as to tlie causes 
■of this income being lost, tliere will be found some solution and there 
will not be so much misapprehension in the minds of the Members who 
think that there is no ground for hoping for the better. At present it 
.appears that there is no likelihood of improving the income from the 
Railways within the next five or six years and that w’e are going to 
have deficits every year. Therefore, Sir, wo should make real effort to 
. reduce the expenditure. We must cut our coat according to our cloth. 
We should seriously consider the question whether, under these present 
arrangements, or whether, under the circumstances, if they continue 
to be so, we can afford to go on having the present system of administration 
or WThether we require a change. 

I do not want to take up the time of the House or to dilate on the 
question of the cut in salaries which has been restored to the extent of 
five per cent. — whether it was desirable or undesirable at the present 
moment — because this is a question that has to be dealt with along with 
other similar questions in other departments. But .an effort should be 
made, and without that effort I do not see that tliere is any likelihood 
of bettering the prospects of the Railways in India. India requires a 
great deal more enlargement in the lines; still there are many tracts where 
the railway has not gone and where the. commodities, wdiich are produced 
there, do not find their way to seaports or outside their own particular 
sphere; but, at the same time, wo find that it is next to impossible to 
think of any such thing in the present circumstances when w'e know that 
the Railways are earning only three per cent., which is probably the b.est 
ill the whole world which we are getting at ^present. But the Government 
are borrowing, at four per cent. ; and if capital is borrowed at four per cent, 
and invested in the Railways which may bring only three per cent., then 
the tax-payer will have to pay about one per cent, from his pocket, which 
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IS not advisable. But, leaving this question aside, how are we going, 
to tackle this further question? The Honourable Member said that 
800 crores cannot be borrowed at the rate of four per cent, and that 
he was quite willing to reduce the interest charges if it could be possible- 
by getting money at the rate of four per cent, and paying off the old 
debt which is at per cent.; this would bring a net saving of about 
4i crores. The Honourable Member may not succeed to the full extent 
of 800 crores; but if he succeeds even to the extent of 200 crores, even 
that would bring some relief : and if he cannot get the interest charges 
reduced by crores, he might at least be able to get them reduced by 
n crores; and considering that the first loan was over-subscribed within- 
half an hour’s time, there is some hope that he will be able to succeed 
if he launches on a loan of at least a quarter of that sum, that is, 
200 crores. If he is able to launch that scheme, he will be able to 
reduce his interest charges. I think that is not the only way, but there 
are many other ways of dealing with this question, but the time at my 
disposal, viz., 15 minutes, will not suffice to deal with even one question. 
I only want to suggest to the Honourable the Commerce Member that 

as this is his first budget which he has presented, I hope that , the next 

budget which lie will present will be a much happier budget and will 
be more satisfactory to the House, and we can hope that he will do his 

beat in meeting these continuous deficits, and that next year wc will 

have a much better budget. 

Lieut. -Colonel Sir Henry Gidney (Nominated Non-Official): Sir, I am 
sorry T cannot join previous speakers in offering a bouquet to the 
Honourable Member in charge of this Department. I certainly offer him 
my sympathy for having found himself in the midst of a Railway Board 
that hasi certainly presented us with a record of work for which the Railway 
Board ha.q no reason co bo very proud. But I do offer him my whole- 
he^Mrtod sympathy. Indeed tliere is no need to give Sir Josepli Bhorc a 
bouquet, for all iu this House know that whatever he undertakes, lie always 
docs well. He certainly has extricated himself from the financial and 
administrative dilemma, and I congratulate him on the successful efforts- 
What struck me very forcibly, when reading the first part of the Honourable 
Member’s speech — and may I for the information of this FTouse read it : 

“But there are legitimate grounds for hope that we have at last touched rock 
bottom and that, tliough recovery may yet bo delayed, we have in all probability 
experienced the worst. On that assumption we have built our estimates.” ' 

Sir, hope is not a very good foundation stone on which to build or 
forecast Railway estimates. These stones often turn into soap-stones 
which are known to be soft and crumbling. Sir, I am driven to a couplet r 

“ If hope deferred maketh the heart grow sad 

Another Railway Budget on hope will again go bad. ** 

Sir, we have had presenite'd to us with great force and with great em- 
phasis a serious indictment against the Railway Board. I shall join 
issues with that Member — i^fer to the Honourable Member from Bengal 
who unfortunately is in the land of nod, but I should like to say that the- 
Honourabiei Member made a most serious indictment against the Railway 
Board. If that charge is true, the Railway Board is responsible and 
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must give an answer to this House. If a saving of Bs. 20 laklis has 
been effected on coal in this year's expenditure, and if this is the result 
of a change of policy in the purchase of coal, then I submit that my 
Honourable friend, Mr. Ghuznavi, has established his charge to a certain 
^extent. But, be that as it may, the charge faces the Bailway Board for 
an answer and for an explanation as to why it still continues to send its coal 
by steamer and not by rail, and at a loss ? If the Bailway Board wanted 
to help a Company-managed Bailway, as it should do, surely it has not 
forgotten that blood is thicker than water or, to be more apt, as between 
a steel rail line and the ocean. steel-rail line is thicker than water" 
and surely charity begins at home. I do not know whether the Bail way 
Board made this contract with a Shipping Company or whether the cfTicep 
in charge of the Bailway Coal Department in Calcutta did it: but, 
whoever did it, it is certainly not playing the game or being square and 
fair with the Bengal Nagpur Bailway. Let mo toll you why. 

The Bengal Nagpur Bailway is crying for trafTic. It has many un- 
empldyed men ; many of its engines are rusting in the sheds and hundreds 
of its wagons are lying idle in the yards; whereas, if this Bail way had 
been used to carry ihis enormous quantity of coal, it would have increased 
their trafho and revenues. It would have offered work for the unemployed ; 
locomotives, instead of rusting, would have been running, and idle wagons 
would have been used. I repeat, if this charge is true, it is a serious 
indictment and must be met by the Bail way Board. 

I shall not refer to any question of high finance indulged in by 
my friend, Dr. Ziauddin: I prefer to leave him in those flights; but 1 
•shall come down to something more practical. This House remembers 
that last year an important Committee toured throughout India — the 
Bailway Betrenchment Committee — ^I was co-opted on that Committee. 
That Committee carefully investigated Bailway retrenchments and sub- 
mitted a report. Among many of the rccornmcndations, I shall refer to a 
few. I believe there was a strong expression in favour of a change from 
the Divisional to the District systems of Bail way Administration. T want 
to know what has the Bail way Board done in this matter. The Bail way 
Board has as its own members officers who have been Agents of Bailways 
who favour the Divisional System. If this House were in a position to 
compare the expenditure of the Divisional System of Bail way Administra- 
tion today w’ith what it was — the District System — ten years ago, ils eyes 
would ho opened. When the District System was in force, the Bailway 
•Official knew his servants. He was ih^i Ma-Bap of his subordinates, there 
was the human touch. Today the Bailway Agent does not know oven 
his officials; and I know of one Bailway Agent who disdains to look at 
or recognise Ins officials outside his office — ^the super-autocrat. This is 
the position todav with the Divisional System. It has resulted in an 
enormous increase in the number of officials, increase in their pay, indeed 
it has resulted in lavish expenditure at the expense of the Indian ex- 
chequer. The introduction of the Divisional System has been one of the 
greatest causes of increased Bailway expenditure and labour unrest, and 
the Bailway Board know it. But it refuses to act, because it is advised 
by its Members, who were formerly Agents and who are surrounded in 
the office of the Bailway Board by under-officers on fat salaries who 
resist any change, lest it should prejudice their own interests, and so this 
Unancial profligacy continues, despite these blatant^ facts , staring thein in 
ilie face. T?he Divisional Systeni, Sir, stands condemned, if on not'liiihg 
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else, at least on the grounds of inefficiency and extravagant expenditure. 
When this system was introduced, it claimed over the District System 
two main advantages, — one was economy and the other was efficiency. The 
comparative high cost of maintaining an army of high officials on inflated 
salaries negatives economy and ithe Budgetary losses, outside world wide 
trade depiession, as also the great labour unrest proves inefficiency. 

I would here like to touch briefly on another point, — sent a full Note- 
on it to the Railway Retrenchment Committee, — I refer to the separation 
of Audit from Accounts. Years ago when this separation was presented 
to this Honourable House by the Financial Commissioner^ Railways, it 
was proclaimed to be a great scheme, a great advance, conducive to 
economy and efficiency. It was also stated then that the initial extra 
cost would be about a lakh after which there w'ould be considerable economy. 
In the No^fce I submitted to the Railway Retrenchment Committee, I 
proved conclusively that it was no measure of economy, but on the 
contrary, it cost an additional 20 lakhs annually, and this charge still 
stands uncontradicted, and those two Departments are still operated and 
remain separately. 

And, then, as one of the Members pointed out, there is the question 
of the closing down of the Clearing House. I do not want to dwell on 
it at this stage as other Honourable Members have already dealt with it. 

Now, Sir, I come to another point. We have in Calcutta, — 1 am leaving 
aside for the moment the B. N. Railway, a Company-managed Rail- 
way, — the terminii of three Railways, and two State Railways, the 
Eastern Bengal and the East Indian. Side by side these Railways are 
administered, their lines often run parallel, and cross each other in places. 
Each one has a highly expensive administrative staff. Each one hag an 
Agent with his army of Deputy Agents and an enormous staff; each one 
employs hundreds of clerks; each one has an enormous Stores Depart- 
ment! and each one, if you please, has a Chief Medical Officer. And the 
offices of tlieso two Rail ways nro almost in the same street and in the 
same City, lu sliort, tliei’r is .a duplication of labour, staff and expen- 
diture. The Railway Retrenchment Committee recommended that these 
two Railways should be united as far as the administration of their offices 
was concmied. But what has the Rjiilway Board done? T believe a com- 
mitteee sat, and the two Chief Medical Officers submitted a report which 
no doubt has been put into the waste paper basket. But, Sir, there are 
many valuable things to be got out of the waste paper basket, and this 
suggestion of the Railway Retrenchment Committee is one and I want 
action to be taken on it. Sir, what are the facts? There are two Chief 
Medical Officers today, one each for ihe E. I. and E. B. Railways. One 
Chief Medical Officer has, I think, to look after three Medical Officers and' 
he draws twice their salary,, the other Chief Medical Officer, who also 
draws a fat salary, is so busy that he has ample spare time to fill the 
office of the Vice-Chancellor of the biggest University in India. (Applause 
from the Non-Official Benches.) I ask this House, — is that real economy 
or is it financial profligacy? Can this one C. M. O.. efficiently fulfil these 
two onerous duties? I submit, he cannot and that one or the other must 
suffer, or be sacrificed. Is that the way to look after the money of this 
country or is that the way te squander it needlessly? Sir, it is high 
time that this House passed a very big out on this Railway Budget, and 
demanded economy in various directions, because there is considerable- 
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room for economy which would not in the least affect efficiency. Sir, I 
would be the last person to recommend any economy at the sacrifice of 
efficiency. v 

There are other matters which have been taken up by other Honour* 
able Members who know more about them, but there are some matters 
which have been brought to my notice, e,g,t there is an enormous amount 
spent on the third party in the matter of contracts, construction ot 
embanlments, repairs to embankments^ and building and other works, 
on station coal contracts which latter T personally brought to the notice- 
of the Eailway Board. In one station, I refer to Bhusaval (G. I. P. Kail- 
way), I asked whether the coal contract was given without advertisement to 
a favoured Company year after year. I ask, what has the Railway Board 
or the G. I. P. Railway Agent done in the matter? I have brought these- 
matters to the notice of the Railway Board, and what have they done? 
Nothing. As a man who is interested in the exchequer of his country, 
I again repeat these ^ievances and I submit that it is the duty of the 
Eailway Board to rectify such things. I now call them to account for it.. 

Then, -coming to the question of retrenchment, the Railway Board say: 
“Wo have retrenched staff in the Superior Services’*. Let me tell this 
Honourable House that these retrenchments are not real retrenchment, 
but consist of jobs which have been held in abeyance. What one might 
humourously call “economy postponed”. Postponement of economy is 
not real economy ; it is carnoufiage of economy. 

Then, Sir, there is another point that requires ' attention. I come, 
again, to the Railway Board itself. The Railway Board, while it preaches 
economy, docs not practise it. It has issued Circular after Circular showing 
Railway Staffs how* (o effect economy, but it has not practised economy 
itself. I hope to show, Sir, tomorrow that the Railway Board has yet to 
practise what it screeches. The Railway Board has certainly, to my mind, 
not practised what it has preached so far as its own Members arc concerned.. 
That I shall show tomorrow when I move my cut, and I hope it wull be 
accepted by the House 

Mr. K. Ahmed (Raj’shahi Division : Muhammadan Rural) : You must 
remember that you belong to the European Group. 

Lieut. -Ck>lonel Sir Henry Qidney: Your remarks are not only 

impertinent, but irrelevant. Now, Sir, I come to another matter, I mean 
separation of strategic Railways from ordinary commercial Railways. I 
submit, Sir, with all the emphasis T c5an command that the inclusion 
of the cost of strategic Railways in the general Railway Budget is wrrmg. 
If our Railways are to be a business undertaking, . why should you not 
separate the cost of the strategic Railways used for the Army, and add it 
to the Military Budget? I go further and ask, — ^why do you make these 
concessions to the Army? I go still further and ask, why do you make 
any concessions to any Government Department? * Are you a Government 
business department working for a profit, as you claim to be, or are you a 
department working for the benefit of the services, — say so. If you 
proclaim to be a business concern, why do you include the cost of 
strategic Railways in your estimates? I submit, Sir,, that is a wrong 
policy. I would really like to know how much money has been lost to 
the Railways every year in these service concessions. It would be very 
interesting to know. 
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Now, S’r, I come to the question of experts. Is it not a very extra- 
ordinary thing that the Kaihvay i^oard which is supposed to consist of 
a body of expert Members, Members who are experts or specialists in the 
special departmens, they are not superficialists, should always be crying 
out for one expert Committee after another? They want one expert Com- 
mittee to enquire into their imances, another to enquire into road trans- 
port, and now, in the year 1033, tliey come and say, let us have another 
Committee. Who can say that at this rate it is likely it will ask for a 
Committoe to enquire into how bullock cart traffic has injured their 
revenues. Sir, we arc getting fed up with these expert Committees. 
Why does not the Railway Board alter its Board of Members and get 
together a body of practical business men from this House or elsewhere and 
form a business like Railway Board? Today they have to depend on the 
advice of I heir cr-Agouts wlio are tlicir Members and who are not business 
iium. These Agents ai’e administrators of Railways. They are splendid 
fellows and as Agents are fit for such jobs. .1 have nothing to say against 
them, but tliey are not the right persons to be on the Railway Board, as 
they have had no business experience, for a Railway Board is a business 
body, it is a Board -which dc.als with millions of money, and to have inex- 
perienced Agents as Members on this Board is to invite a waste of the 
money of tliis country, — a state of affairs which, I submit, this House 
cannot support. 

Now, 8ir, my otliei* point is indebtedne^ss. My friend, Mr. O’Sullivan, 
raised it. The question of indebtedness is the curse of the Railway 
Administration. I talk from personal experience. None will deny that on 
the pay' day the man, who is the closest friend of most of the families 
of the community which I represent, is the Kabuli money-lender. This 
point was forcibly brought to the notice of the Labour Commission and the 
Chairman of the Tiabour Commission, I understand, left with the Govern- 
ment of India the draft of two clauses of an Act in which he recommended 
that Government should take action to prevent the pay of any servant of 
Government or Railways b.eing attached by the court for debt. What has 
been done to it? Has the Railway Board acted on these lines? 


Mr. Chairman (Sir Ilari Singh Gour) : The Honourble Member has 
exceeded his time. 

Lieut. -Colonel Sir Henry Gidney: Notliing has been done. Sir, I 
sent a full Note to the Railway Board on this question of indebtedness. 
It is now three years. What has been done? I am told it is being 
considered. I shall return to this matter later on. I shall not talk of the 
E. T. R. stores. Its appalling condition is proverbial. It is known to the 
Railway T^oard. But I do say it is high time that this House did take 
action so as to enforce from the Railway Board a policy different to that 
which it has followed in the past. We have today, as the head of the 
Railway Board, an Indian of great eminence, one who is fully able to 
administer his portfolio, but I suggest to him tb change hig Board. If he 
wants a Board of experts, we are prepared to give him such a Board, for, 
with such a Board, I do believe, the next Railway Budget will' show a 
.credit and not such a huge loss as at the present Budget. 
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Baja Bahadur O. Krishnamachariar (Tanjore cum Trichinopoly : Non- 
Muhammadan Rural) : I am afraid I must agree with my Honourable 
friend, Colonel Gidney, in not congratulating the Railway 
Member. There has been such a chorus of congratulations that 
I think a little bit of medicine, even in a small dose, would do him .a 
.great deal of good. It is not possible to understand the grounds upon 
which my Honourable friends have congratulated him. No doubt, as 
Colonel Gidney said, he deserves our sympathy; but so far as his position 
is concerned, he has not told us one thing that we should expect from 
this Government Department which my friend, Mr. Yamin Khan, asked 
as to where all these deficits were coming from and under what head 
.and how to remedy it. As against that, there is a statement at the tail 
end of the first paragraph that Colonel Gidney read that he hoped that 
the comer has been turned and that, God willing, something might turn 
up which might be favourable for next year. That, I very respectfully 
submit, is not the way to face the position in such a great earning 
department like fhe Railways, and that is not the way by which you 
can satisfy this House as to what has got to be done if you have got to 
convert this deficit budget into a surplus or at least a balanced budget. 
It may be, circumstances are beyond your control. It may be, the 
conditions are such that you cannot really bring about this consummation 
of a surplus budget. What are those conditions? Have you investi- 
gated them? If you have, why don’t you place them before this House 
and say ‘Ve cannot help it. Here are the conditions which make it 
impossible for us to present before you even a balanced budget, leave 
alone a surplus budget”. That has not boon done, and as Colonel Gidney 
pointed out, he has been greatly handicapped by the absence of expert 
advisers, and what best he could do he has done. 

I have got a few points to make as against the Board and I will 
reserve them for tomorrow when the cuts will be considered, but there 
is one important point that I must bring to the notice of the House, and 
that is about the rates. Down South, there is a railway system called 
the South Indian Railway. We, in the rice producing districts of South 
India, depend for our market in Ceylon. For the last four or five years, 
that market has been completely closed io us. We have been breaking 
our heads with the Government in order to find out what was the cause. 
Of course they are investigating. They want a Committee, and a 
Committee, as you know, is an indirect way of finding out what everybody 
knows. Even that Committee has not come into existence. Colonel 
Gidney said that he was sick of these Committees. It is easy for highly 
paid Government servants to sit for half an hour to solve the problem. 
However, tliey have not brought their minds to bear upon that and what 
is the result? The Deputy Director of Agriculture in Madras having gone 
in^o this question completely has come to the conclusion that the action 
of the South Indian Railway in raising the rates and placing all sorts 
of impediments in the export of rice from the rice producing districts 
has destroyed the Ceylon market. That is the result of the action of 
the Railway Company and I do not know if the Railway Board sitting 
here in Delhi and cooling its feet for six months in the year at Simla 
h,».« ever had this matter brought to their notice. The Members of the 
Railway Board travel in their magnificent saloons, look at the country and 
feel satisfied that evei^'thing is going on all right, it would very res- 
pectfully invite the attention of the Railway Member to this particular 
point and ask him to make inquiries and to remedy the trouble, if 
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possible, by asking the South Indian Railway Company not to put us to 
further loss. 

Another matter is about the freight for goods where there are two or 
three lines. There is always a competition and the shortest route and 
the longest route charge the same rate. I do not know whether it is 
done by nuuind or hundredweight. Whatever the route, the charge 
is the same lis. 4-3-6. How does that come into existence? Whose 
business is it to I'ind this out and to give relief? That is a point which 
the Railway Board ought to consider and which has not been considered. 

Another matter and probably a trivial one in the opinion of Govern- 
ment is about tlie refreshment rooms. We, who have to travel long 
distance, feel the absence of proper facilities in these refreshment rooms. 
Unfortunately 1 do not know what happens in these English refresh- 
ment rooms. Years ago, when Sir Reginald Glancy and I werG 
travelling, he was very sorry he did not bring his cook and he said that 
the food supplied to him in the English refreshment rooms he was not 
able to touch and he was going hungry all the way from Hyderabad to 
Delhi. I am not concerned about tliat. Those who use these rooms are 
strong enough to take care of themselves, but it is the Indian refreshment 
room and the provision made for it that I am complaining against. In 
some railways, they are supposed to run a restaurant car or buffet. I 
do not know what difference there is, but I know in actual fact there is 
one-third of a third class carriage in which all sorts of sweets and biscuits 
and things oi that kind are kept and how anybody is able to get any food 

out of them I do not* know. Then, Sir, you want some milk on the 

way.sidc station. The first trouble is with the guard of the train in order 
to induce him to telegraph to the station asking that some milk be kept 
ready. You may be a first class passenger or a third class passenger, 
but he does not care. After a good deal of fight, if he does telegraph, 
you come to the station (concerned only to find that there is no milk. 

You have got to go to the English refresliment room and that man puts 

his own charge, a ridiculously high charge. You have got to put up 
with it. The train stops only for 15 minutes or so. Either you buy the 
milk or go without it. In that way, the item of refreshment gives us 
trouble and time after time there had been complaint made. There is 
always a manuscript or a printed post card to sav that your complaint is 
being dealt with. It is still being dealt with, and like John Gilpin’s hat, 
it is still on the road — this investigation — and it has never reached its 
destination I do hope that some sort of relief will be given to those 
people whose misfortune it is to confoi'm to old ways and not to go 
straight to the English refreshment rooms, take what they can get there 
and then get into the train. 

An Honourable Member: Then change your ways. 

Ra]a Bahadur G. Krishnamachariar: Thank you. Then there is 
another matter of importance that I want to bring to the notice of the 
House. The trains which run in Northern India run so well and so fast 
that there is not the least inconvenience to passengers; for instance, if 
you leave Delhi on an evening, the next evening you arrive in Caloutte, 
and it is a distance of 900 miles and odd. Now, take the case of the 
Grand Trunk Express which leaves Madras in the morning. It comes all 
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right as far as Bezwada, and what happens between Bezwada and 
Belharshah I cannot understand. I know the Nizam's State Railways 
have got most powerful engines and 1 know that between Kazipet and 
Hyderabad we take the shortest time — ^2^ hours — and we are there. All 
the lines have been renewed by putting on very heavy rails and these- 
engines can work wery well, but it takes such a long time for them to 
reach Belharshah that at least two to two and a half hours are wasted 
on that) section. That is not all. Anyhow, whether by making up or 
some such thing, they come to Agra at half past five or 6 o’clock in the 
morning. Now, between Agra and Delhi, if you go by motor, I think, 
you can go in four hours or hours’ time, whereas it takes exactly six 
to six and a half hours to arrive at the Delhi Main. Then you get down 
at half past twelve, you go home, and as you have got to cook your food, 
you cannot get it till very late and, even if food is ready, it is at a some- 
what late hour to eat and unless you want to spoil your stomach, you 
have got to go without meals at all till the evening time comes. I wrote 
to the G. I. P. They said something about some examination which 
they mjido as to whether this speed could be increased or decreased and 
eventually they came to the conclusion that it could not be done. I will 
tell you ho^v it can be increased. Between Agra and Delhi, they stop 
at every station aimlessly for 15 to 20 minutes. It is not known why 
should that be done. That is only one instance. You go down South. 
Y"ou have got the most ideal system of the slowest transport that you 
have got on Iluilways, — and yet they complain that the buses coinpi'te with 
them. What else shall I do, except to travel by bus? T said at the time 
when this question of bus venns railway was being .discussed in Simla, 
that they often adjust the time-table so nicely that five minutes before the 
arrival of one train, the connecting train leaves the station. Now, there 
is absolutelv no connection, for instance, between Secunderabad and 
Calcutta via Bezwada, unless it be this way that you leavo Secunderabad 
at half past one in the day, arrive at Bezwada at 10 o’clock in the night 
and then wait until the Calcutta Mail comes from Madras at 5 a.m. Sir, 
I ask, is a railway for the convenience of the public or the public for 
the convenience of a railway? And yet you complain here and say that 
“the passenger traffic has gone down and, for that, the political situation 
is responsible’’. Sir, T have on a previous occasion related the story of 
the fat merchant being held responsible for a wrong action of the 
gold smith. 

Mr. Chairman ('S^r Hari Singh Gour): The Honourable Member has 
reached hi^ time limit. 

Baja Bahadur Q-. Kri.'^hnamachariar: I shall finish immediately. I 
have not got very much to say and there is only one tiling and I ask 
for just one minute. I will simply say that the rotten condition of our 
first and second class carriages is such <that it is absolutely impossible 
for any decent man to travel in those carriages, and yet the fares are- 
maintained at a high figure. That, Sir, is all that I can say now, because 
my time is up. 

Mr. E, P. Thampan (West Coast and Nilgiris: Non-Muhammadan» 
Eural) : Mr. Chairman, it seems to me that the position of the Indian Rail- 
ways is not so rosy as the Honourable Member in charge of this subject 
wants us to believe and I, therefore, make certain observations for his duo* 
consideration. 
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Sir, in spite of the fact that the revenue receipts have been budgeted for 
an increase of over IJ crores, there is still a deficit of about Ks. 7*7 crores 
for the yeac 1933-34. In view of the experience of the last year, when the 
revenue fell short of our anticipations by about IJ crores, the chances are 
that it will not be possible to realize this increased crores next year, and, 

' in that ca^e, the deficit will be about nine crores. I, therefore, consider 
• that the optimism which the Honourable the llailway Member has exhibited 
and wanted us to share with him is rather unwarranted. He says in para- 
graph 7 of his speech : 

“Nor must wo forgot the fact that this figure of net traffic receipts is arrived at 
after providing for the full calculated depreciation on our assets, and that the 
amount paid into the depreciation reserve fund is at tho present moment about eight 
crores higher than the aiijount required during the year to meet that portion of our 
expenditure on renewals and replacements which the fund is expected to meet. If, 
instead of taking the calculated amount of depreciation, wc were to take only the 
actual amounts required to be drawn in cash from the fund during the current year, 
our net traffic receipts would liave amounted to 32 crores. This would have given 
a return of 4 per cent., on the capital invested, and onr total deficits during the two 
years, taking both commercial and strategic lines together, would have been reduced to 
barely a crore. Taking commercial lines alone, we should have had profits of over 
two crores. I douht whether any Railway in the world of a comparable character 
could at the moment show such results’.** 

Sir, for the quinquennium ending with 1934, there lias been a colossal 
deficit of Its. 38f crores and, if wc do not realize the increased Rs. 
crores from the revenue side, as has been budgeted for, the deficit for the 
period will be 40 erorcs. It is not a small matter, and, therefore, it is time 
for us to liavc a thorough diagnosis of the whole Railway system made to 
find out where the complaint lies. I am one of those who believe that this 
so-called depression and civil disobedience are not so much responsible as 
other causes for this enormous deficit. The political disturbances are the 
order of the day throughout the world and the civil disobedience move- 
ment, so far as India is concerned, has not materially contributed to make 
the railways a failure. The real cause is the defect in our own system. 
In the first place, it is the top-heavy expenditure that is universal in our 
Railways that is responsible for this large deficit. It must be apparent to 
any one who looks into the previous budgets of the Railway Administrations 
that during those good times, when they were having large revenues, the 
expenses were inflated to such an extent that it is found very difficult to 
reduce them now. T''^ntil and unless we revert to the scale of expenses 
which prevailed in 1918-19, it will not be possible to make any profit here- 
after. I Avould, therefore, suggest that strenuous attempts should be made 
to reduce the top-heavy expenses and particularly tliose of higher officers as 
much as possible. 

In this connection I would like to refer to the state of affairs of the 
Madras and Southoni IMahratta Railway with which I am more concerned 
than any otlicr. Look at the enormous increase in the working expenses 
during the last 15 years. In 1918-19, the working expenses went up by 
nearly 24 lakhs over the previous year’s figures, while the income increased 
only by 30 lakhs. In the next year, the income increased by 30 lakhs only, 
while the expenditure went up by 50 lakhs. In the following year also, 
the earning increased bv only nine lakhs and c.dd. but the expenditure in- 
creased by 78 lakhs. In the next year, again, the expenditure rose yet 
higher by 49 lakhs although the earnings rose by only 31 lakhs. It. is the 
same tale year after year. Now, that is what obtains more or less in the 
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case of all other Eailways as well. Speuking about the Madras and South- 
ern Alahratta Railway, I might refer to the appointment that was created 
sometime ago, namely, tlic Personal Oflicer attached to the Agent, as an 
earnest of the so-called retreiicliment effected in that Railway. It was 
said that it was only a temporary appointment and, therefore, even the 
consent of the Finance Committee was not obtained. So far as his quali- 
fications were concenied, he was only a steward in the Guindy races, I 
never knew that the stewardship in the Guindy races was a qualification 
for the Assistant Traihc Manager’s ]>ost in a Railway. ITc started on a 
salary of Rs. 1,600 per mensem. This ap])ointmont was made more than 
two years ago and this gentleman is still continuing there. 

Sir Oowasji Jehangir: His appointment has not yet been retrenched? 

Mr. K. P. Thampan: Not yet. As a matter of fact, he does nothing, 
but only forwards his papers to the District 8uperi!\tendi‘nts for disposal or 
contirms their orders. ITc was appointed particMilarly for the purpose of 
hearing appeals from dismissed employees. I will refer to two letters that 
I have got wi<;^i me in ord(a' to show how the work of this ofuecr is unneces- 
sary and sometimes even oyerlapping. 

Mr. B. V. Jadhav: Does not the work go at a race speed? 

Mr. K. P. Thampan: One employee was dismissed for the reason that 
his salary was attached for a (Vnirt decree. I may say that th (3 attachment 
of salary was a thing which was very much condeihnod by the Labour 
Commission and that is a thing whicli ought to he immediately stopped. 
However, it is a different matter and I will not go into the merits of the 
case. This gentleman appeal(3d. 

Mr. K. Ahmed: This is the general discussion of the Railway Budget. 

Mr. K. P. Thampan: Anything can be discussed hero even including the 
relevancy of the interjection of rny Honourable friend. I’lie Chief Traffic 
Manager wrote to say in his letter of the 24th December, 1932, in reply to 
an appeal preferred by the employee that he was not prepared to forward 
any appeal from him which did not deal with fav*is. But, in connection with 
the same letter, tlic Personal Officer, acting for the Agent, replied in 
another letter of the same date that full considc'ration had already been 
given to his case and he saw no reason to interfere with tlic decision 
arrived at. Whom is one to believe? That is tlie kind of work done by 
this officer. Still, the Railway Board pennits that officer to continue there. 

Mr. E. Ahmed: You should keep tliesc remarks for your “cuts'*. 

Mr. K. P. Thampan: Lot me refer to another instance, namely, the post 
of the Additional Traffic Manager in the Assam Bengal Railway. Let us 
first examine what the condition of this Railway is and then see if the 
appointment to which I am going to refer was justifiable or not. The 
gross earnings of that Railway in the year 1928-20 were in thousands, 
Rs. 2,30,76, which came down to Rs. 2,10,44 in 1930-31. While the total 
expenses of that period went up from Rs. 1,22,05 to Rs. 1,32,18, there 
has been an increase in expenditure of nearly 10’ 13 lakhs for a decrease in 
earnings of about 20*30 lakhs. The expenses of the Traffic Department 
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during the time also mounted up by two lakhs. The stores balance has 
-also iucrcared. The goods and passenger traffic were considerably less and 
the income from them consequently mucli less. All the same, as a matter 
of retrenchment, the Ilailway Board sanctioned this new appointment. 
That is precisely what is obtaining throughout the railway system in India. 
The llailway Board do not care to find out, in sanctioning these whether 
the income justifies the appointment or not. It is particularly so in 
regard to all higher appointments. They arc merrily going on creating 
new and higher ap])ointments. 

Another thing which is responsible for the decrease of revenue is the 
enhanced rates and fares. My own opinion is that we have raised the fares 
so much that the law of diminishing returns has already begun to operate. 
The withdrawal of concessions is another matter to which the attention of 
the llailway Board should be invited. 1 am told 80 per cent, of passengers 
in England are concession-holders. Why should we not aim at that state 
here? Even the system of return tickets for Dipawali and Easter has been 
abolished and also the issuing qf commercial coupons. With reference to 
the commercial coupons, it was said that they were abused by the mer- 
cantile firms. I do not know where the abuse comes in so long as the 
man guarantees or undertakes to travel 3,000 miles within the period of 
six months. What does it matter to the Railway Company whether the 
journey is performed for a commercial purpose or not. The only thing that 
matters is, whether the man concerned is prepared to undertake to travel 
•3,000 miles or so within the stipulated time. Sir, T am one of those who 
think that the issue of coupons ought to be extended to other class of 
persons such as vakils and other professional men, and ought to be revived. 

The question of motor traffic also has been trotted out as one of the 
factors which contributes to the decrease in the revenue. It is said that the 
Railways h.ivc parallel with them metalled roads to the extent of 48 per eent. 
Sir, it was the roads that came into existence first in this country and not 
the railways. So, the people who were responsible for the alignment of 
railway lines ought to have duly considered the question then and, therefore, 
the theory that i he motor bus service is competing with the railways does 
not deserve to my mind any consideration at all. If the motor service is 
more popular, it is the inherent defect and lack of efficiency of the Rail- 
ways which is responsible, for it. Surely the remedy is in our own hands 
and there arc many other points of this aspect of the question which I 
wanted to discuss, hut as my time is up I shall try to deal with them in 
detail during the discussion on the voting on demands. 

Mr. B. Sitaramaraju (Gan jam cwm Vizagapatam: Non-Mulmmmadan 
Rural): Sir, while I yield to none in my esteem and regard for Sir Joseph 
Bhore, I have, on the floor of this House, always considered it my 
religious duty to ignore the personalities on the Treasury Benches and only 
look to them as mere Members of the Government o-f India with whom 
I am concerned. No doubt personal reflections must be very embarassing 
(o the Railway Member and I hope that none of us will ever think of him 
, as Sir Joseph Bhore in this House, but only as the Railway Member. ^ Sir, 
T propose also to forget the fact that he, as the first Indian Railway 
Member, has presented his first Railway Budget, because the tale of woe 
♦which he has narrated is nonetheless dismal,, because it is delivered by 

Indian. . 
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Sir, the financial administration of the Eailways oi this country is 
unfortunately in a very bad state. Of the four years' financial results, 
which are now under review, we find from the statement that has been 
.given to us that during the last two years the deficits amounted to 17 
erores while, in the first two years, the deficits amounted to about 14 
crores, the total being 31 crores. This statement is no doubt very 
startling, but that is not all. We find the liailways first giving up their 
annual contributions to the general funds, then we find them 
wiping the reserves and lastly we find them depleting the depreciation 
fund also. Notwithstanding all that, the Honourable the Kailway Member 
was pleased to state in the other House only the other day that the 
position of the Kailvvays was very sound. Sir, that reminds me very much 
of the war correspondents we had some time back during the Great War 
saying: “all is quiet on the Western Front". Unable to retrieve the 
i^osition which he has iiilierited very much like a law suit in Chancery and 
unable to stem the tide of the increasing deficits, what is it that the 
Kail way Member proposes to do? No substantial economies are made. It 
is indeed very pathetic to. find the Honourable the Kailway Member turning 
his attention to these little pink books in his search for economies. May 
T respectfully ask the Kailway Member that his zeal for economy in this 
direction may not go further in the direction of the print and that we may 
be enabled to read his information in better type. I may inform him that 
we found considerable difficulty in reading his printed speech in small close 
tiype printed on both sides. 

Sir, Honourable Members are fully aware of the fact that the various 
facts which have been furnished and the great trouble which has been taken 
hy the Kailway Member in his Appendices to give us full information, for 
which we must necessarily be thankful, have been telling us their own 
story. It is not my purpose to repeat them. I merely want Honourable 
Members to note them just as mere examples to illustrate the incompetency 
of the Government of India to administer even a commercial department like 
the Kailways on a sound financial basis. The depletion of the depreciation 
fund, the wiping of reserves and the borrowing of loans, just to make both 
ends meet, does all that show the. hall-mark of financial propriety and 
administrative ability? Sir, my Honourable friends in front of me were 
asked only the other day what financial safeguards they would give if we 
were to have constitutional advances. Sir, is this the hall-mark of financial 
• competency? What safeguards do they propose to give us? 

Sir, in the short time at my disposal all that I propose to say now is 
with regard to the depreciation fund. No doubt Honourable Members have 
already said something about it and what I propose to say is something 
in addition to what has already Keen said. Sir, where is this 

depreciation fund? In what shape is the depreciation fund? Is 
it in the sha])p. of stores? Is it in the shape of some investment? 

' If it is in the shape of some investment, what interest is it 

fetching? ,Such information has not been furnished to us and I hope the 
Honourable the Kailway Member will be pleased to tell us in what diape 
it is and how it is ernployed at the present moment. I hope he will, 

if not today, at any rate during the course of th© next four days, give 

« us some information on that point. • Sir, . I always understood that the 
' depreciation fund is not only a reserve fund, but something more than 
8' reserve fund. It is intended for a specific purpose ; it is intended by yearly 
set-offs to provide for any sudden catastrophe we may sustain and also to 
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provide for the renewals of our assets. If the contribution to the depre 
ciation fund is unduly large, I for one would certainly say that th 
position must be examined. 1 do not deny the need for examination bu 
I question their assuming the fact that they are bloating the depreciatioi 
fund, until it is examined. They cannot assume that they are contribu 
ting more tlian they ought to contribute, and they cannot take that as ni 
excuse for depleting that fund now. What is the depreciation fund nov 
standing at? It is in the neighbourhood of 13 crorcs. What is the amoum 
that is invested in our assets? I think it is in the neighbourhood of 85( 
crores. If, in the period of ten years, they have accumulated only li 
croros for the assets worth 850 crores, I for one find it difficult to believe 
that wo are yearly bloating this fund. However, Sir, I am prepared tc 
agree that the question should be examined. 

Again, Sir, they talk of some defects in the accounting. If that is 
merely a statement that the Government of India in this department are 
as bad accountantf? as they are bad administrators, I have no quarrel at 
all; but if it were to be suggested that this accountancy, if properly 
examined, would materially alter the position, I would certainly like to 
hear either the Financial Commissioner or Sir George Schuster, who is a 
financial expert, to come and tell us that tlie accountancy in this depart- 
ment is such that if it is re-examined, then instead of bankruptcy which 
we are now facing we will be in affluent circumstances. Sir, the Eailway 
Membc'r himself has ad?nitted that no substantial ec^onomics can be effected 
up to the present, however much they may want it, and that no amount 
is spent on capital expenditure to any appreciable extent now. He haa 
held out two things for us: one is hope and the other is Pope; hope, that 
we may get our receipts better; and Mr. Pope, that he may be able to 
tell us how economies can bo effected. Sir, the Chief Commissioner for 
Bailways told us the other day in the other House that there were two- 
ways of retrieving the position, one by increasing the rates in order to get 
more money, and the other was decreasing tho rates to attract more 
traffic. Thus botli ways are to be tried. That reminded me very much 
of Dick Whittington's lines: 

“One foot up and one foot down. 

That is the way to Londor> town”. 

The Honourable Sir Joseph Shore (IVIcmbcr for Commerce and Bail- 
ways) : Sir, I liave listened with the greatest care and attention to all the 
.criticisms that have fallen from Honourable Members during the course 
of the general discussion. Tho House will appreciate that I am sufficiently 
new to the administration of this Department to legitimately adopt the 
attitude that I would prefer to pause to examine and to consider criticisms, 
suggestions and proposals that may be made here instead of attempting a 
reply on all points without the necessary personal experience which 
should fortify such a reply. If therefore, Sir, I appear today, and during 
the next few days, to pass by matters imtouched which have been referred 
to in the coui'se of the debate, I would ask Honourable Members to rest’ 
assured that all these matters will later bo carefully examined, scrutinised 
and considered by me. 

Now Sir, the Budget which circumstances, over which we have no 
control, have forced me to present to this House, I admit, is one which 
at first glance provokes a feeling of pessimism, but I would a* my 
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Honourable friends after that first glance to give a careful and detached 
consideration to the detailed figures that have been placed before this 
House, and I feel sure that, when they do so, they will come to the con- 
clusion that, having regard to the extremely difficult circumstanees which 
have confronted us, we have administered the vast organisation committed 
to our charge in a way that has not materially weakened the strength and 
soundness of its pofsition or its recuperative capacity. 

Now, Sir, T should like first of all to touch on an important matter 
to which my Honourable friend, Mr. Joshi, referred. It is a matter of 
considerable importance, and a good deal of reference has been made to 
it both inside this House and outside. We, Sir, are fully conscious of 
the advantages that would accrue to Railways if cheap money could bo 
used for further capital expenditure, and we are also aware of the advant- 
ages that would accrue to the connected industries which an extended 
capital programme might help to assist in this period of stagnation. The 
importance of this matter, therefore, Sir. is beyond question. Neverthe- 
less there are considerations, and serious considerations, of which the 
fullest account must be taken before we embark at once on any extended 
programme of capital construc^tion. Wo must be assured, so far as it is 
possible to be assured beforehand, that further ctipital investment is an 
economic investment or that it is absolutely essential in the interests of 
the country. 

We have given thi« matter our most careful consideration and we have 
come to the conclusion that, on the data at present before us, wo are 
not justified in at once embarking on a larger programme of capital works 
than have been provided for in the curnuit year's hurl get. T would. Sir, 
in view of the importance of ihi.; euca-fion. liki. in into the', matter in 
a little more detail if T I’t.iv. Take Hrst. Ihf' r;cfvt;-,n of the construction 
of new lines. Wo have here* two pro)o(*t^ of rnaior importanf'o. Now the 
data already compiled and the estimates which have been prepared might 
perhaps justify the assumption that tliose arc projects which are ready to 
be proceeded with, but, Sir, those esimiates \ve*ro made sorrudiirui ago 
and we arc not prepared to embark upon these projects until wo have 
re-examined the traffic estimates and snrvi'vs. This wo propose to do at 
the earliest possible opportunity, but T think the House will agree that 
we are justified in ado])ting a policy of caution in this matter. 

Then, Sir, there are a nundier of smaller branch and feeder lines. 
Hero also the estimates and prospects will have to be reconsidered, and 
the most potent factor v/hich necc’ssitatcs such reconsideration is the 
problem introduced by the competition of motor traffic. We are, as*the 
House knows, hoping to hold a Conference, after the close of this Session, 
at which representatives of Local Governments will also be present, and 
we hope it will be possible then to discuss the whole question of the 
possibility of doing away with the uneconomic competition of road with rail 
and of a.scertaining, if we can, the best method of arranging our transport 
facilities in the best intcre¥^ts of the public. We hope, Sir, that that 
Conference mav have fruitful results and that conclusions may be arrived 
at which may enable us to proceed with the policy of railway development 
with some assurance that Wcasteful competition will not upset our calcula- 
tions. Here, again, we do not propose to act until vre arc absolutely satis- 
fied that our estimates are such as we can place with" confidence before 
the Standing Finance Committee or before this House. 

Q 
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Then, Sir, there may be sundry 'smaller projecl^E^ and I merely refer to 
them, as Mr. S. C. Mitra made some reference to two projects for re- 
modelling stations and station yards. Here let me admit at once that the 
mere availability of cheap money is not the only consideration. Such 
remodelling must be proved to bo an economic investment, or that it will 
really increase efficiency. Of course the rate of interest at which money 
is available is undoubtedly a relevant factor which we must take into 
account in making that calculation. I want to assure the House that on 
the one hand we do not propose to embark upon a programme of enlarged 
capital expenditure without the fullest inveetigation, while, on the other, 
we are quite aware of the fact that it would bo uneconomical for us to 
allow the opportunity which i-s afforded by cheap money to pass in the 
case of projects which are definitely remunerative. 

Then, a good deal of reference has been made to increased rates and 
faros, and the proposition lias been advanced that a reduction in rates and 
freights will result in an increase in traffic. Now, T am quite prepared 
to concede that a 'priori such a contention may be ilndoubtedly supported. 
I myself would be prepared to concede that as a theoretic proposition a 
decrease in rates Jind freights is likely to result in an increase in traffic. 
But, let me repeat here what T said the other day. In the first place, 
the protagonists of this theory are not able to tell us with any approach 
to accuracy what particular decrease in rates will result in what parti- 
cular increase in traffic. Further, an increase in traffic may, and in some 
cases necessarily must, result in increase in working expenses. There- 
fore, the increase in traffic must cover not merely the increase in working 
expenses, but it must also cover the loss which results from the decrease 
in rates on the traffic previously carried. Now, it is quite impossible for 
us to forecast with any accuracy what this will bo and the Railways can 
take no risks in this matter. But, T can assure the House that this 
matter is constantly under the consideration of the Bailw^ay Department, 
for they realise that it is essential that they should sec that the point 
of diminishing returns is not allowed to be passed. Incidentally, T would 
like to refer to tbe question of the effect of lailway raics and fares on 
industry. It is of course a y^eT-fcctly reasonable proposition, or rather a 
perfectly arguable proposition, that Government should assist industries by 
regulating rates and fares. But if you ask "Railways to be run as a 
commercial coneern, then you cannot at ^he same time say that they 
shall charge certain preferential rates for cf'rtain commodities which, in 
their opinion, ore not economic rates. In these circumstances, the assist- 
ance to industries should he given in some other form. Quite conceivably 
the Govemmient may make themselves resytonsiblo for the difference 
between tbc preferential rate and the cconona’c rate as was done not 
very long ago by tbe Punjab Government in respect of wheat. But I 
do ask the House to recognise that I am adopting a reasonable position 
when ! say that you cannot demand that T shall pay the sum of 31 or 33 
crores as interest as a first charge and at the same time say that I shall 
not charge rates which we consider arc nocessr.rv to enable ns to pay that 
interest. 

The discussion today has covered a very wide field and it is not pos- 
sible for me to refer to everv point in the limited time that I have. I 
will endeavour, however, to touch upon some ni any rate of the matters 
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which have come under review todajr. Dr. Ziaaddin Ahmad is our most 
persistent critic; and if I have not always oeen able to follow the logic 
of his figures, that is no doubt due to my inadequate mathematical equip- 
ment. But, 1 would express to him my gratitude both on this occasion 
and on the last occasion when he moved the lllesolution, for having 
changed his position and assiiiiied the role of a constructive rather than 
of a destructive critic. L can jissiire him that I shall bear very carefully 
in mind all that has fallen from him on this subject on the last two 
occasions on which he has refcri’ed to them. Ho wished to know where 
this depreciation fund of ours is kept. It is merged in general balances, 
and wo get on our balances the same rate of interest as is charged on our 
capital outlay. 1 hope that W'ill give him the information tliat he needs 
on that point. My Honourable friend, Mr. Das, whom 1 am glad to see 
here fresh from his laurels at the Hound Table Conference, said that any 
one man, any Member of this frousc could wield the axe that was 
necessary to effect retrenehniont on the Hailways T am perfectly ready 
to admit tliat any man can do it; but it has to be done wisely so as to 
result in the most effective economy and so as* not to lessen efficiency. 

Now, let me turn to my Honourable irieiid, Mr. Gliuznavi. 1 have 
always understood that coal generates lieat; and in the case of my friend, 
Mr. Ghuznavi, this has certainly happened, ilo Jjus raised many points 
and we shall return to them during the course or tlie next four days. So, 

1 shall not attempt to reply to them in any detail. But, 1 would like to 
make mention of two matters. Birst of all, he asks whetlior having regard 
to the fact that experience has shown that calling for tenders for the 
raising of coal has resulted in saving, whether we have taken any action. 
Let me tell him that we have. We have issued a circular to the (3ffect that 
in future in every such case, where possible,* lenders should he called for. 
Then there was just another point in regard to tlu*. surcharges on coal. 
My Honourable friend contended that the result; of the surcharges was to 
induce African coal to conic in in larger quantities. I have just mauaged 
to get the figures of imports into tliis country and I find that wheri^as in 
1931 the total imports of African coal were 39,t)00 tons, in ]932 they had 
fallen to 8,620 tons 


Mr. A. H. Ohuznavi: On a point of personal explanation. Sir. I never 
meant that. What I meant was that the high freights on coal had led to 
larger imports of South African coal: tlie FAircharge was only recently 
put on. 


The Honourable Sir Joseph Shore: T beg pardon if that was your 
meaning. I shall no doubt liavc occasion to refer to this matter later 
on during the course of the discussion on the cut which the Honourable 
Member will no doubt move. 


The Honourable Mr. O’Sullivan, who made a very trenchant maiden 
speech upon which I congratulate him, accused me of optimism. Opti- 
mism and pessimism are comparative terms and T prefer to be an optimist 
rather than a pessimist; but I would say this that our optimism has 
been based on certain facts. We have for instance not based our esti- 
mate of receipts on fancy and ima^fination. What wc •have actually done 
is that we have practically repeated the figures of 1031-32.^ T confess 
that r was totally unable to understand what my ITonournble fnond meant 
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when he suggested that we were catnoudaging the real position in sug- 
gesting that the Kailways were , now earning at least three per cent. If 
there was any camouflaging, 1 feel certain that my Honourable friend, 
Dr. Ziauddin Ahmad, would have discovered it at once; and since he has 
not done so, my Honourable friend s charge leaves me absolutely un- 
Irnoved. 

• i I 

I would, Sir, in passing, assure my Honourable friend from Burma 
g pjj opposite that while 1 cannot presume to speak authoritatively 
on all the details wdiich he mentioned, I would like to express 
my complete sympathy with his desire for extended Buiinaiiisation, if 
1 may use that term, of the Kailway Services in Burma, and 1 shall take 
an early opportunity of examining the position so far as the employment 
of Burnians on the Burma Kailways is concerned. 

My gallant friend, Sir Henry Gidney, who, I am glad to say judging 
from his speech today, has returned with unimpaired powers of vitality 
from the Kound Table Conference, asked why it was necessary for us to 
have expert Committees. If, I remem})er rigiitly, Sir, my friend was a 
member of the Ketrencliinent Committee which itself suggested the 
appointment of this expert Committee. 

My fri('nd, Mr. Yamin, Khan, made certain suggestions. He suggested 
that we should examine and ascertain the causes wliich have led h) this 
fall in our revenues. Well, Sir, that, 1 think, is a very reasonable sug- 
gestion to make and something on those lines has been in my own mind. 
I can assure him that I shall follow' it up and see how far it will lead us. 

Sir, before I sit down, I would like to explain to tlie House that, far 
from resenting criticism, we welcome It, and especially if it is criticism 
of a constructive nature which will lead us to improvement in the future. 
But, Sir, when we find that everything that we do is wrong, that our 
incompetence is only equalled by our inequities and injustiees, then, Sir, 
1 may bo pardoned for siiggesting^ thiit our critics are using glasses which 
are possibly distpAing their vision. I would submit that despite failures, 
errors and i^istakes, I wpuld be the first to admit that these may have 
taken place in the past. I would submit that the record of Kailw'ay admi- 
nistration is really not one of which those, who arc responsible for it, 
need be ashamed of. I would ask the House to analyse, for instance, the 
figures, the estimates of the current year, a year which has proved so 
disastrous to practically every Railway in the world, and I 
would ask them to realise the intrinsic position w'hich lies behind these 
relevant figures. Taking commercial lines alone, our revised estimates 
of receipts for 1932-33 is 85-20 crores. We estimate our working expenses 
at 47-02; interest charges amount to 31*47 crorcs. Now, Sir, if we pro- 
vided from revenue for all renewals and replacements not chargeable to 
capital, we should have to provide another 5 40 crores. With a miscel- 
laneous expenditure of 12 lakhs, this makes a total expenditure of 84-61 
crores as against a total receipt of 85-20. This would leave us a small 
surplus of 59 lakhs if it were not for the fact that we have to pay into 
the depreciation fund a very much larger sum than we are taking out 
of it for the current year's renewals and expenses. Now, Sir, I do submit 
that apart from everything else, these figures do show that my conten- 
tion that our position is in essence a strong one Is definitely borne out, 
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and 1 would ask my friends who criticise us to compare the results of 
the working of the Indian Hailways with the results of the working of 
Hallways anywhere in the world for the cm’rent year, and 1 would leave it 
to them to decide whether that comparison justifies those charges, those 
extreme charges, of incompetence and inaptitude which are so lightly 
made against us. I am sure, my friends will agree that these results, 
which we have been able to show in a period such as we are passing 
through, do not justify what has been said so often, I may say, so vehe- 
mently against us. 1 do not for one moment say that the administration 
cannot be improved; I do not for one moment say that the most relent- 
less pressure is not needed in order to secure the maximum efficiency with 
the greatest economy. 1 do not say that there may not be ground for 
criticism. 

Mr. B. Daa: Thank you. $ 

The Honourable Sir Joseph Bhore: I do not say that this annual dis- 
section of our affairs is not beneficial to the Hailways, hut what I do say 
is this, that if you dispassionately consider the hard facts which T have 
attempted to place before the House, I think Honourable Members will 
agree with me that they arc rather inclined to lay too much stress upon 
the darker side and to ignore the brighter aspects of the picture which is 
presented by the working of our Railways. 

The Assembly then adjourned till Eleven of the Clock on Tuesday, the 
21st Eebruary, 1933. 
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APPENDIX ♦ 

Becently tenders have been called for by the Madras and Southern 
Mahratta llailvvay for 400,000 tons of coal to be delivered at Madras. 

Tenders are to be made for — 

3'ons. 

Railbome 215,000 

By Sea . *86,000 

Railway coal despatclied to Calcutta for shipment to Madras is treated 
as export coal and a rebate of 37^ per cent, of the ordinary rate is given. 

In addition Steamship Companies arc not bound to charge standard 
rates and can reduce them to any figure that will make the total cost' 
of carriage of the coal by sea less than the carriage by rail. 

From the point of view of the Government of India which is very 
largely interested in both the Bengal Nagpur Railway and the Madras 
and Southern Mahratta Railway carriage by soa, instead of by rail, even 
at a slightly lower cost by sea is a dead loss. 

For the carriage by sea actual cash has to bo paid. 

If sent by rail Government is saved the casli expenditure incurred by 
using the sea route. 

For carriage over the Bengal Nagpur Railwriy section of the route the 
Madras and Southern Mahratta Railway pays the Bengal Nagpur Rail- 
way, but this payment so far as Government is concerned is only out of 
one pocket and into another. 

For the carriage of the coal over the Madras and Southern Mahratta 
Railway from Waltair to Madras the Madras and Southern IVIahratta Rail- 
way avoids expenditure in cash as the Railway pays the freight to itself and 
the actual cost of carriage is only the cost of the coal, oil and water used 
by the trains carrying it over the Madras and Southern Mjihratta Rail- 
way Company s line. 


As regards the Madras and Southern Mahratta coal for 1932-,33, the 
financial effect of sending 185,000 tons of coal by soa, instead of by rail, 
is approximately as follows: 



Rail cum sea 


All rail 


route. 


route. 


Rs. a. p. 


Rs. a. p. 

From Coalfields to Kiddorpore 

3 7 0 

Fongal Nagpur Railway 

3 6 2 

Docks. 

(includes 37 i 




per cent, re- 




bate and 16 




per cent, sur- 

Madras and Southern 



charge). 

Mahrata Railway. 

6 1 10 

Kidderpore Dock charges 

1 2 C 


117 0 

Sea freight . . • • 

6 10 

Add 16 per cent, sur- 

1 11 0 

Madras Dock charges . 

1 13 0 

charge. 



11 7 0 

' 

13 2 0 
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It will be seen that of the rail cum sea rate, Bs.. 8 represents a definite 
cash expenditure on the part of the Government of India and in the 
case of the Madras and Southern Mahraita coal would amount to 
Bs. 14,80,000. The all rail route, although Es. 1-11-0 per ton more 
than the rail cum sea route, does not involve any cash expenditure on 
the part of the Government of India except the comparatively insignificant 
sum on the coal-, oil and water consumed on tiie- journey. • 



LEGISLATIVE ASSEMBLY. 

Tuesday, 2Ut February, 1933. 


The Assembly met in the Assembly Chamber of the Council House 
at Eleven of the Clock, Mr. Chairman (Sir Hari Singh Gour) in the 
Chair. 


QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS. 

Import of Edible Oil’\ 

385. S. 0. Mitra: (a) Has the attention of Government been 

drawn to the new|j regarding the import of “edible oil“ published in the 
Dail/^ Tej of the 26th January, on page 6, column 5? 

(b) Is it a fact that a commodity named “edible oil” is being imported 
in large quantity in India from Japan and Denmark? 

(c) Is it true that “edible oiV* is prepared from whale or fish fat? 

(d) Are Government aware that as it is very cheap and easily mixable 
with pure ghee, it is being used in many big towns for adulteration 
purposes? 

(e) Are Government aware that as the “edible oil“ is not only injurious 
to health, but, being animal product, is also offensive to the religious 
notions of millions of vegetarians in India? If so, are Government 
prepared to take early and effective steps either to totally stop its import 
or at least check its use as an adulterant? 

(/) Do Government propose to get it chemically examined and publish 
the examiner’s report for public guidance and circularise the municipal 
committees in different provinces to check its sale? 

The Honourable Sir Joseph Shore: (a) to (c). Yes. ^ 

(d) to (/). The Government of India have received representations to 
this effect. They do not consider that there is ground for prohibiting 
the import of fish oil as this oil is said to have industrial uses but they 
will look into the matter with a view to determining whether any action 
is desirable or feasible in the direction of checking its use as an adulterant 
ofl ghee. 

Pandit Satyendra Nath Sen: May I know if there is any heavy duty on 
that article? 


The Honourable Sir Joseph Bhore: I think it is the ordinary revenue 
duty. 

( 8»1 ) A 
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Duty on Imported Handkbbohieps. 

386. *M?. Jagan Nath Aggarwal: (a) Has the attention of Government 
been drawn to a communicsation published in the Tribune, Lahore, dated 
the 22nd January, 1933, from the Secretary, Handkerchiefs Manufacturing 
Association, Delhi, re duty on imported handkerc;hiefs? 

(b) Are Government aware that manufactured handkerchiefs imported 
into India are liable to a duty only of 25 per cent, whereas if the same 
cloth is imported, it pays a duty of 50 per cent. ? 

(c) Are Government aware that handkerchief manufacturers, wLo use 
imported cloth for making handkerchiefs, are placed at considerable dis- 
advantage as against exporters of the same commodity to this country ? 

(d) Are Government prepared* to consider the desirability of taking 
steps to stop this imfair discrimination against the Indian manufacturers? 

The Honourable Sir Joseph Bhore: (a) Yes. 

(b) I presume the Honourable Member refers to cotton handkerchiefs. 
These handkerchiefs are imported in two forms, namely, in woven lengths 
and in the piece. The former are treated as cotton piece-goods and assessed 
to duty as such — i.e., 25 per cent, ad valorem if of firitish manufacture 
and 50 per cent, ad valorem if not of a British manufacture. When 
imported in the piece they are assessed to duty at 80 per cent, ad valorem 
if the manufacture of any country other than the United Kingdom or 
Northern Ireland and at the preferential rate of 20 per cent, ad valorem if 
the manufacture of the countries named. 

(c) There is some disadvantage. . t 
. (,d) No. 

Amount spent in constructing the Bridge on the Brahmaputra 
between Shambhuganj and Mymensingh Stations of the Assam 
Bengal Railway. 

387. *Mr. D. K. Lahirt Ohaudhury: {a) Will Government be pleased 
to state what amount was spent in constructing the bridge on the Brahma- 
putra between Shambhuganj and Mymensingh Stations of the Mymen- 
singh-Bhairab Bazar Branch of the Assam Bengal Railway? 

(6) Will Government be pleased to state what amount has been 
realised nom^the public by the RaDway Company as pontage charge on 
account of the said bridge up to December, 1932? 

Mr. P. B. Rau: (a) The cost of the bridge is about lakhs of 
rupees. 

(b) Government regret that the information asked for is not available 
and that its compilation would involve a considerable amount of labour 
and expenditure incommensurate with its value. 

Dr. j|!iauddin Ahmad: Mav I just ask if the contract is auctioned to pri- 
vate individuals as is usually done? 

Mr. P. R. Raui: This is a charge levied by the Railway Administration 
and is an addition to the cost of the ticket. 
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V 

Bengali Indian Civil Sebvioe Offioebs in the Political 

Depabtment. 

388. D. K. Lahiri Ghaudhury: Vvill Government be pleased to 

state bow many Bengali S. officers are there in the Political Depart > 
ment? ^ 

Metc^fa: None. Only three applications from Bengali 
officers of the Indian Civil - Service have been received. One of the candi- 
dates died before his application could be considered and the other two 
did not apply until after they had passed the limit of service prescribed 
for candidates from the Indian Civil Service. 

Level Cbossing on eitheb Side of the Railway Station at Unao. 

389, *ltai Bahadur Lala Brij Kishore: (d) Are Government aware 

that there are two level crossings on either side of the railway station 
of Unao in the Province of Oudh? 

(6) Will Government state how many trains during day and night 
run over this line of the said station, viz,, the line between Lucknow and 
Cawnpore? 

(c) Are Government aware that these gates control the two thorough- 
fares leading to the civil and criminal courts, public offices and to thi* 
officers’ bungalows in the civil lines and are very much frequented by the 
public and the litigants from the adjoining villages and the two neighbour- 
ing industrial centres, Cawnpore and Lucknow? 

(d) Are Government aware that very often these gates remain closed 
for over half-an-hour causing great deal of trouble and inconvenience to 
the public travelling by vehicles and, in some cases, when a combined 
train runs from Cawnpore and is divided at Unao? 

(e) Are Government aware that complaints have been made about 
their closing and the inconvenience to the public in newspapers and, 
if so, what steps have Government taken to redress those grievances? 

(/) Are Government aware that this matter has been brought to the 
notice of the Railway authorities, but no redress has been given? Are 
Government prepared to enquire about it and lay on the table a statement 
on tlie result of their enquiry? 

(ff) Having regard to the serious inconvenience and detention of the 
public, are Government prepared to direct the railway autliorities concern- 
ed, that steps be taken to remove this inconvenience and that the gate 
may not remain closed for more than five minutes at one time? 

(h) Have Government considered the question whether it is possible 
to make an underground passage for the passing of the vehicular, traffic 
in order to remove the great inconvenience to the public? What steps 
do Government propose to take in this matter? 

(i) Will Government please state what will be the cost of constructing 
such a passage? 

(;) Are Government aware that an undertaking to provide an under- 
ground passage even on one crossing will remove a lot of trouble and incon- 
venience to the public of the district? 
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Hr. P. B. Bbu: Government have hitherto received no complaints, 
about this matter. I am sending a copy of the question to the Agents 
East Indian Railway, for any action that may be necessary. 

Bai Bahadur Lala Brij Kiahore: This question was also sent in the 
November Session. 

l[r. P. B. Bau: I have sent a copy of the question to the Agent of the 
East Indian Railway for consideration. 

Mr. M. Maswood Ahmad: Has any reply been received? 


Mr. P. B. Bau: No. 


Dr, Ziauddin Ahmad: Does the Honourable Member expect to get any 
reply at all? 


Mr. P, B. Bau: When I get a reply, I shall be glad to lay a copy of it 
on the table. 


Separation of Judicial from Executive Functions. 

390. *Sardar Sant Sin|^: Will Government bo pleased to" state when 
the demand for the separation of judicial from executive functiMW, was firat 
made? How many times did the question come up before the Executive 
Council of the Government of India and with what result? At what stage 
is the question now nqd is it likely to be settled in flavour of separation? 
If BO, when? 


The Honourable Sir Harry Haig: As far as my enquiries go T find that 
the public demand for the separation of judicial and executive, functions 
seems first to have been made in 1886 in a resolution on the subject 
bv the Indian National Congress. In regard to the second the 

auestion, as the Honourable Member is aware, proceedings of His Excel- 
lency the Governor General’s Executive Council are confidential and I can 
give’ no information. As to the third part of the question it is not pro- 
posed to reach any conclusions until the factors that will condition the 
problem in the new constitution have become apparent. 

Mr, Lalchand Navalrai: Will Government be pleased to state if they 
have recognised that it is necessary and feasible that there should he the 
separation of executive from judicial functions? 

The Honourable Sir Harry Haig: No. Sir The Government of India, 
ns at present constituted, do not recognise that, 

- r- i j ainoii. to it not a fact that the separation of execu- 

M. Mr Harrv Haig: It would be a svstem to which I think 
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lAlchand N^valrai: Apart from the coming of the new constitution, 
will the xicmour^le Member be pleased to state what is the opinion of the 
Orovemment of India definitely on this point? 

The Hmonrable Sir Harry Haig: The Government of India do not pro- 
pose to t^e any further action on the matter as I have said until the 
factors, that will condition the problem in the new constitution lia-ve 
become apparent. 


ID. S. O. Mitra: Is it not a f«set that the Government have accepted 
the principle of separation as just and equitable and that it is only on 
grounds of expense that they have not given effect to it? 

The Honourable Sir Harry Haig: I should require notice of that. I 
am not aware that the Government of India have ever accepted the 
principle. 

• 

Mr. Gaya Prasad Singiht Is it not a fact that the Government recog- 
nise that it is inexpedient to separate the judicial and executive functions 
in view of the political agitation, as the present system is likely to impart 
a bias in the trial of political and police cases ? • 

The Honourable Sir Harry Haig: The Government of India have no in- 
tention at the present moment of passing any orders. 

Sardar Sant Singh: May. I know if it is a fact that in March, 1927, a 
question was put in tlie House of Commons to the effect whether it was 
proposed to separate the judicial and executive functions in the Govern- 
ment of India or not and that it was replied that the question was still 
under consideration. Is it also not a fact that the same question was 
repeated in March, 1928, in the House of Commons and that the reply 
was given that the matter was still under coin sid oration with the addi- 
tional remark that the question had been under discussion for the last 90 
years. How is it then that the present reply states that the question 
arose in 1886 and not a century before? 

The Honourable Sir Harry Haig: My researches into history may not 
have been quite complete, but I have been unable to trace the question 
further back than the year 1886. 

Mr, K. Ahmed: A Besolution w^as passed in this Assembly in the 
autumn Session at Simla in the year 1928 at the instance of the late Rai 
Bahadur J. N. Mukherjee, M.HA., the predecessor of Mr. Arriar Nath 
Dutt, and that Resolution was carried by a majority. Then a Reforms 
Committee, called the ‘Miiddiman Cominittee, was appointed which con- 
sidered this question also and now the Round Table Conferences^ have 
been considering the same. So the matter is something like sub judice^^ 
And, therefore, the question does not arise for the present. 

The Honourable Sir Harry Haig: I am ^ery glad to note my Honour- 
able friend's conclusion, though I have not been able to follow all the 
processes by which he has come to his conclusion. (Laughter.) 
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JwUlftVl Is it not a fact that the demand for separation of 
executive from judicial first came from the Indian side in 1886 and that 
previous consideration of the Question may have been by the Gov- 
emment themselves? 


The i^nourable Sir Harry Haig: I have never heard that the Govern- 
ment initiated this proposal for the separation of the judicial from the 
executive. 


Mr. M. Maswood Ahmad: Are Government aware of the general feeling 
in the public that the judicial should be separated from the executive? 

The Honourable Sir Harry Haig: It is certainly a demand that comes 
from certain sections of opinion in this country. It is not a demand that 
commends itself generally to the public. 

Pandit Satyendra Nath Sen: What are the section or sections that do 
•not want this separation? 

The Honourable Sir Harry Haig: I do not think it is a matter of great 
interest to the great majority of the people of this country. 

Mr. Lalchand Navalrai: May I know from the Honourable Member 
what is the opinion of the judiciary about this separation of the executive 
from judicial functions. 

The Honourable Sir Harry Haig: T do not know what my Honourable 
friend means by the opinion of the judiciary. 

Mr. Lalchand Navalrai: The opinion of the High Courts. 

The Honourable Sir Harry Haig: I am not sure that the opinion of 
the High Courts is at the present moment on record. 

Mr. Gaya Prasad Singh: May I know, Sir, what steps Government 
have taken to ascertain public opinion on the subject as to what section 
of the public is in favour of the separation and what section is opposed 
to it or is indifferent? 

The Honourable Sir Harry Haig: I think, Sir, the Government depend 
for that on the resolutions of the Indian National Congress and other 
bodies which have pressed for this change for many years. 

Mr. Gaya Prasad Singh: Then, I take it, the Government of India 
have taken no steps to ascertain public opinion on the subject? 

The Honourable Sir Harry Haig: Public opinion, to the extent to 
which it is interested, has taken measures to d^lare itself. 

Mr. M. Maswood Ahmad: Do Government propose to circulate this 
matter in order to elicit public opinion on this question? 

The Honourable Sir Harry Haig: No, Sir. It is not proposed to take 
any further steps at the present moment. 
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Mr. Gaj^ Prasad Singh: May I know how the Honourable Member 
says that there are certain sections of the public that are indifferent or 
opposed to this scheme? 

The Honourable Sir Harry Haig: I think that may be inferred from 
their silence. 

Mr. Zialchand Navalrai: May I know whether the opinions of the 
Congress are considered to be full of bad motives ? ' 

The Honourable Sir Harry Haig: No, Sir. No question of motives 
arises. It is a question of policy. 

Sardar Sant Singh: Does the Honourable Member know that the lack 
of confidence in the impartiality of the first Courts is due to tliis fact 
that the executive and judicial functions are combined in one and the 
same gentleman? 

The Honourable Sir Harry Haig: No, Sir. I cannot accept that view. 

Dr, P. X. DeSouza: In view of the fact, Sir, that at the present 
stage the question is purely academic and in view of the impending consti- 
tutional reforms and of the present financial stringency, is it not the case 
that the question of such separation at the present time is not practical 
politics? 

The Honourable Sir Harry Haig: That, /S’ir, is the point which I tried 
to bring out in my original answer. 

Sardar Sant Singh: Do I understand. Sir, that the liberty of the 
people who are being tried by Magistrates, combining in themselves 
judicial and executive functions, is at stake here and that this is, therefore, 
not a purely academic question? 

The Honourable Sir Harry Haig: I am afraid I did not quite follow 
the Honourable Member’s argument. 

Persons abbested, detained without Trial, prosecuted and 
OONVIOTED UNDER THE CRIMINAL LAW AMENDMENT ACT. 

391. *Sardar Sant Singh: Will Government kindly state Province by 
Province, the number of persons arrested, detained without trial, prosecut- 
ed and convicted under the Ordinance Act passed in the November Session 
of the Assembly? How many have been detained under the Ordinances 
since January, 1932? How many of them are still under detention under 
the Consolidated Ordinance of June, 1932? 

Tbe Honourable Sir Harry Haig: The Criminal Law Aniendment Act 
of 1932 does not give any powers of detention without trial. I expect 
shortly to have information as to the number of convictions under the 
Act up to the end of January and will lay a statement on the table in 
due course. I, regret I am unable to give the Honourable Member figures 
of arrests and prosecutions. As regards the remaining parts of the 
question, I lay a statement on the table giving the information in my 
possession. 
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Persons undergoing Sentences convicted of Offences in 

CONNECTION WITH THE ClVIL DISOBEDIENCE MOVEMENT. 

392. ^Sajdar Sant Singh: Will Government kindly state the total 
number of persons on the Isfc February, 1933, undergoing sentences 
convicted of offences in connection with the civil disobedience movement? 

^6 ]Bohourable Sir ttany Haig: The information is being obtained 
and I will lay a statement on the table in due course. 

Contribution made by the Government of India to the League of 

Nations. 

393. •Sardar Sant Singh: (a) What was the amount of contribution in 
rupees made by the Government of India to the League of Nations when 
it came into existence? What amount has been annually paid since then? 

(6) Was any reduction made in the amount of contribution to the 
League of Nations in 1930, 1931 or 1932 due to the financial stringency and 
appreciation of the rupee value?. 

The Honourable Sir BrojendTa Mitter: (a) A statement is laid on the 
table. 

(h) The Honourable Member is, I think, under a misapprehension. 
The amount paid by India is not, as he appears to suppose, a lump amoimt 
susceptible of reduction, but that fraction of the total actual expenditure 
of the League for any particular year which falls to be paid by her under 
the existing scheme of allocation, while as contributions are payable in 
gold francs, the rupee cost to Ttidia has been increased and not diminished 
by reason of recent exchange developments. 


Statement showing the amount of India's conirihution^Jo the League of Nations, 


Year. 


1921-22 (actuals) 

1922-23 

S>'9 

1923-24 


1924-26 

»f 

1925-26 

f > 

1926-27 

ft 

1927-28 

f» 

1928-20 

ff 

1929-30 


1930-31 

tf 

1931-32 

»> 


1982>33 (Budget estimate) 


Amount. 


Rs. 

6.49.160 
4,37,480 
7,77,990 
7,05,260 
6,32,880 

5.44.160 
6,67,120 
6,85,630 
7,56,130 
8,10,460 
9,02,790 

12,68,000 


(NoTB.^Up to 1927-28 the sterling payments have • been converted in the state- 
merit at the Statutory rate of 2e. the rupee and from 1927-28 at the statutory rate of 
1 a 6d. the rupee ) 
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Defaulting Members of the League of Nations. 

394. •Svdar Sant Singh.: Ig it a fact that many members of the League 
of Nations have made a default in making their contribution? If so, how 
many and which of them and since what year? What is the present value 
in rupees of the arrears standing in the name of each country? 


The Honourable Sir Brojendra Mitter: The attention of the Honourable 
Member is invited to paragraphs 63-65 of the Report of the Delegates of 
India to the 13th Session of the Assembly of the League of Nations, 1932, 
which was piiblisliod in the Gazette of India, dated the 81st December, 
1932. 


Appointment of a Committee to inquire into the Utility of making 
Contributions to the League of Nations. 

395. •Sardar Sant Singh: Are Government prepared to take steps to 
appoint a committee to inquire into the utility of making contributions to 
the League of Nations? If not, what is the obstacle in the way of Govern- 
ment? Are the Government of India a fr^e agent in deciding the question 
whether they should remain a member of this League or not? / 

The Honourable Sir Brojendra Hitter: The suggestion apparently im- 
plicit in the Honourable Member's question to the effect that India should 
withdraw froni the League with a view to saving the amount of her con- 
tribution to the League is one which the Government of India are not 
prepared to entertain. Consequently, they are not prepared to appoint 
a committee of the nature contemplated by the Honourable Member. 
As regards the last part of the question, the Honourable Member will 
observe from paragraph 3 of article I of the Covenant that any member 
of the League may, after two years' notice of its intention to do so, with- 
draw from the League. 

Dr. Ziauddin Alimad: May I ask w^hether the contribution to the 
League of Nations is a votablo demand or non-votable? 

t 

The Honourable Sir Brojeudra Mitter: I think it is votablo. That is 
my impression. 

Dr. Ziauddin Ahmad: So if this Assembly votes against this contribu- 
tion, then it 'means that India will be out of it? 

An Honourable Member: This Assembly will never vote such a thing. 

The Honourable Sir Brofendra Mitter: That is a hypothetical question. 

Sardar Sant Singh: In view of the general feeling as to the inabQiiy 
of the League of Nations to bring effective pressure upon Japan in connec- 
tion with the threatened war in the Far East, are the Government of 
India prepared to go into the matter with a view to finding out whether 
there is any useful purpose served by India's continuance of contribution 
to the League of Nations and not by serving them with a notice after 
two years? 

.The Honourable Sir Bro]endra Mitter: The Government of India con- 
sider that the League of Nations is doing very useful work and they do- 
not intend to withdraw from the League. 
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Glassifioation in Jail of Meerut Conspiba^cy Case Prisoners. 

396. •Mr. S. 0. Mitra: (a) What was the total expenditure incurred 
by the Government of India over the Meerut Conspiracy Case? 

(b) Will Government please explain why all the accused in the Meerut 
Case irrespective of their status in life and education were classed as ‘C’ 
class prisoners? 

(c) Is it a fact that the Sessions Judge in the case has written on 
the warrants of prisoners that they should be placed in ‘C' class, because 
they represented the workers? 

(d) Will Government please explain why the Meerut Communists 
Conspiracy Case was initiated and conducted by the Government of India? 
Will not tbe Government of India make the final class.ification of these 
prisoners? Why is it being still delayed? 

(e) Is it a fact that the prisoners were treated as “ special' ’ class 

prisoners when they w^ere under trial on representation to the Government 
of India? / 

(/) Is it a fact that these prisoners during their undertrial period had 
been allowed larger allowance for their food than is ordinarily allowed to 
“A" class prisoners and many other privileges under the orders of the 
Government of India? 

(g) Is it a fact that these prisoners were sent to Almorah District Jail 
in September, 1932, and brought back by train to 'Meerut in November, 
1932, in reserved second class compartments? 

(h) Is there any objection to place these prisoners in class “A*’ Dow?'f,^ 

The Honourable Sir Harry Haig: (a) Bs. 16,67,108 up to the 31st 
January, 1933. 

(h), (c) and (h). The prisoners were recommended for “C" Class by 
the trying court. 1 have no information as to the grounds on which this 
recommendation was made. They have been placed in “B" Class under 
the orders of the United Provinces Government with whom rests the final 
responsibility for determining the classification. 

(d) The case was initiated by the Government of India as the alleged 
conspiracy took place in various parts of India and the issue involved in 
it was one of All-India importance. As regards the second part of this 
question, I have nothing to add fo the reply given by me to part (h) 
above. 

(e) , (/) and (g). The facts as regards treatment are substantially as 
stated; but under the rules in force prisoners, while under trial, may be 
granted certain concessions to which there can be no claim on conviction, 
as treatment thereafter must be regulated by the classification as finally 
determined. 


Mr. N, M. Joshi: May I ask whether the Government propose to pay 
the expenses for the appeal of these accused? 

The Honourable Sir Harry Haig: I do not think, Sir, there is any 
such proposal under consideration. 
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Mr. ir. M. JosUi: In view of the fact that these people have been on 
trial for more than three years and have spent almost everything that 
they had, do not Government propose to help them to have effective 
appeals against their seiiten(?es? 

The Honourable Sir Harry Haigc Can the Honourable Member tell me 
whether they were assisted in their defence during the trial? 

Mr. N. M. Joshi: I think so. They were given one advocate, at least 
soine of them were given one advocate, paid for by the Government. 

The Honourable Sir Harry Haig: I would ask the Honourable Member 
to give me notice of that question. 

Dr. Ziauddin Ahmad: May I ask what are the main items of expendi- 
ture in these 16 lakhs? 

The Honourable Sir Harry Haig : I am afraid I have not got the detaila 

with me. 

Mr. N. M. Joshi: May I ask whether the Government are not aware 
that they pay their own advocate a very large sum of daily allowance, 
but i)ay for the accused a very small amount? 

The Honourable Sir Harry Haig: It is probable that the Government 
Would spend a larger amount on prosecuting their case than on giving 
facilities for the defence. 

Mr. N. M. Joshi: May [ ask whether it is hot the duty of the Govem- 
n^i'ut to sec that the accused are properly defended? , 

The Honourable Sir Harry Haig: ^Ihe general principle is that the 
Governmei'.t of India put their case into Court with such legal assistance 
as they think is necessary and that it is for the accused to provide their 
own defence. 


Mr. N. M. Joshi: May I ask whether it is generally the practice that 
a trial should last for more than a year? 

The Honouiable Sir Harry Haig:, I am glad to say that it is not. 

Mr. E. Ahmed: Is it not a fact that in capital sentence cases only 
the cost for defence is generally maintained by the Government and not 
in any other cases? 

nie Honourable Sir Harry Haig: 1'hat, I think, is correct. 

Mr. Gaya Prasad Singh: Is it not a fact that in the Delhi Conspiracy 
Case also the Government undertook to pay for the expenses of the 
defence? 

The Honourable Sir Harry Haig: They did, Sir. 

Mr. N. M. Jodii: May I ask whether the Government will consider the 
desirability of giving advocates for the accused when their appeals come 
up for hearing? 

The Hcmourable Sir Harry Haig: I have already said that if the 
Honourable Member would give me notice of that question, I would 
consider it. 
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Mr. S. O. Hitra: Is the Honourable Member in a position to tell us 
if the expenditure of 16 lakhs and odds includes the expenses of the pay 
of the Judge for these three years, the expenditure incurred over the food 
of the prisoners and their clothing in the jail and similar other items? 

The Honourable Si| Haig: I am afraid I have not got the details 
with me, but I should imagine that the cost would include at any rate the 
pay of the Judge. 

Repairs to Maude Road in New Delhi. 

397. S. 0. Mitra: (a) Will Government please refer to the reply 
given to Mr. S. G. Jog’s started question No. 1686 in the Legiaintiye 
Assembly on the 6th December, 1932, re^garding repairs to Maude Road 
in New Delhi and state whether the road has since been properly repaired? 

(b) Is it a fact that repairs have since been carried out in several 
thoroughfares of New Delhi? 

(r) If the reply to part (a) bo in the negative, will Government please 
state when the road will be repaired? 

Mr. 8. 8. Bajpai: (a), (h) and (c). Repairs to Maude Ebad have not 
been carried out yet but provision for this has been included in the next 
year’s programme and work will probably start next April. 

Indian Students Studying outside India. 

398. •Mr. M. Maswood Ahmad: Will Government be pleased to state 
the number of Indian students studying outside India with the names of 
the TTnivorsitios and countries where they are studying? 

Mr. O. S. Bajpai: The attention of the Honourable Member is invited 
to section IT and appendix IV of the Report on the work of the Educa- 
tion Department of the High (bmrnissioner for India, for the year 1930-31, 
which give all the available information. A copy of the Report has been 
placed in the Library of House. • 

Mr. Lalchand Navalrai: Will the Honourable Member be pleased to 
state if it is a fact that complaints have been made by Indian students 
in England and elsewhere in the foreign countries that they are not being 
given sufficient facilities for proseeutin" their studies as they used to geii 
before? 

Mr. O. S. Bajpai: T have seen reports in the Press to that effect, but 
I would submit that it does not arise out of the question which I have 
been answering. 

Exclusion of certain Areas from the Jurisdiction of the Corporation 

OF Calcutta. 

399. *Pandit Satyendra Nath Sen (on behalf of Mr. C. C. Biswas): (a) 
Is it a fact that Port William, the Esplanade and a portion of Hastings 
are excluded from the definition of Calcutta under the Calcutta Municipal 
Act (Act III of 1923, Bengal Council), and from the iurisdiction of the 
Corporation of Calcutta? 

(5) If so, in whom is title or jurisdiction vested in respect of such 
excluded areas? 
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Mr. a. R. 7. Tottenham: (a) Yes. 

(6) The areas jQ,re under the control and management of Government. 

POBTION OF THE CALCUTTA MaIDAN HELD BY THE ROYAL TUEF ClUB 

FOB Use as a Race Coubse. 

400. *Mr. O. 0. Biswas: (a) Is it a fact that a portion of the Calcutta 
Maidan is held by the Royal Calcutta Turf Club for the purposes of a 
Race Course? Is there any lease under which it is so held by them? If 
so, what are the terms and conditions of the lease, when is the lease due 
to eSipire, and is it intended to renew the lease on more profitable terms 
in keeping with rents paid for similar lands in the locality? 

(6) What ^e the terms and conditions on which Other portions of the 
Calcutta Maidan are being occupied by Foctball, Golf and other Sports 
Clubs, and by the Ronaldshay Hut? 

The Honourable Sir Harry Haig: (a) A portion of the Calcutta Maidan 
is held by the Royal Calcutta Turf Club on a lease which expires in 1986. 
The terms and conditions of the existing lease may be seen from a copy of 
it which is in the Library of the House. I understand that the Govern- 
ment of Bengal are considering the question of a new lease. 

(b) I have asked the Local Government for the information and will 
lay it on the table in due course. 

Enquiby beoabdino the Title of Govebnment to some Fbopebties 

IH AHD HEAR CALCUTTA. 

% 

40 L 0. Biswas: (a) Is it a fact that some time ago the Gov- 

-ernment of India directed an enquiry to be made to ascertain the title of 
Government to some properties in and near Calcutta, including those men- 
.tioned in the preceding questions? 

(b) If so, what are the properties in respect of which such inquiry 
was directed, and what has been the result of such inquiry? 

(c) Will Government be pleased to state if a complete report of such 
inquiry has been obtained? If so, will Government be pleased to lay on 
the table a copy of such report? If not, will Government please state 
what steps are being taken to get an early report? 

(d) What steps were taken by Government for conducting such inquiry, 
if any, and what is the amount so far spent on it ? 

(e) Is it in contemplation to dispose of any ofi the said properties 
belonging to Government in and near Calcutta that are no longer required 
by Government, after ascertainment of Government s title in respect 
thereof? 

(/) Is it a fact that the property known as the Dakshineswar Magazine 
and a portion of the Dum Bum Cantonment have been already disposed of 
by Government upon ascertainment of Government’s title thereto? Tf so 
for how much? * 
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(g) If an enquiry was directed as suggested above, and if the enquiry has 
not yet been completed, do Government propose to . see that the inquiry 
should be completed as early as practicable, and Government's title to aH 
the properties in question should be clearly ascertained and established, 
and not left in any state of doubt or uncertainty? 


Mr. O. R. F. Tottenham: (a) An examination was made recently of the 
records relating to certain military properties in and near Calcutta! 

(6) and (c). A list of the properties in respect of which the examina- 
tion was undertaken is laid on the table. The result was of 
value, so far as the examination went, in that it brought 
.together in a convenient form a number of records bearing on the history 
of the sites which might otherwise have been lost sight of. The exami- 
nation was not, however, completed because it was considered unneces- 
sary to spend further money on it at present; nor do Government consider 
it necessary to publish the reports already received, as they were compiled 
entirely for their own information and convenience. 

(d) An officer of the Bengal Civil Service was employed on the exami- 
nation. The amount spent was approximately, Bs. 8,800. 

(e) Not at present, except for one plot, the disposal of which was 
contcmjplated by Goveriunent before the examination began. 

(/) The properties at Dakshineswar and certain properties in Dum Dum 
have been sold by the Government of Bengal, acting on behalf of the 
Government of India. The amount realised was in "the neighbourhood of 
Bs. 9 lakhs and Government s title was accepted without question by the 
purchasers. 

(^) There is no serious doubt as to the rights of the State in the pro- 
perties. This being so, although it is certainly of advantage to compile 
a clear record of the title in each case. Government do not consider that 
they would be justified in spending further money on such work at the 
present moment. 


List of Military properties in and near Calcutta in respect of which records have been 

examined. 


1. Fort William and B. M. Hospital, Calcutta .... 

2. Indian Military Hospital, AUpoie . » • • , 

3. Remount Depot, Aliporo 

4. 1. 1. Lines, Alipore 

5. I. C. Lines, Ballygunge 

•6. Hob. 49 and 60 Colootola Street, Military Students Quarters (Mec 
.7; Calcutta Scottish Headquarters, excluding land leased from Be 

Government ......... 

8. No. 2 Dockyard OflReial quarters Kiddarpore (R.I.M. Property) 
9* A. C. 1 Superintendent’s quarters, Alipore ... 4 

10 . 

11 . 

12 . 

13. 

14. 

16 


A. C. 2 Asstt. Superintendent’s quarters, Alipore . 
A; C. 3 Commissary’s quarters, Alipore 
A. C. 4 A. C, Factory Subordinates quarters, Alipore 
, A. C. 6 A. C. Factory, Police Guard Quarters, Alipore 
No. 33 Mbminpur ••••.. 
No. 9 Rifle Range Road, Ballygunge • 
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Lieut.-Oolonel Sir Henry Ciidney: Will the Honourable Member inform 
this House whether or not it is a fact that (a) in Hastings, (b) in Bum 
Duin find (cj in Barrackpore, there are properties (buildings and otherwise) 
bebi\ging to the Ahny Department which are superfluous to requirements? 
If the finswer be in the afhrinative, will l.he Honourable Member inform 
this House whether Government intend to negotiate the sale of all those 
propertiies? J 

Mr. O. R. T. Tottenham: I cannot give specific information about 
Hastings, Sir, at the present moment. There are certain properties in 
Dum Dum which belong to the military authorities and which are super- 
fluous to their requirements and we are doing our best to get rid of thepi 
at a profit. As 1 have said in reply to part (/), we have already sold nine 
lakhs worth of property in Bum Dum. 

Lieut.-Oolonel Sir Henry Sidney: Arising out of the reply just given 
by the Honourable Member, will he kindly inform this House whether he 
will institute inquiries as to whether the buildings in Hastings are such as 
to be alipaost six or seven times the requirements of the sta^iQ that iQ];Labits 
those buildings? If it is a fact that they are superfluous to requirements, 
will the Honourable Member effect a sale or whatever is unnecessary in 
tiu- interests of Government? 

Mr, O. R. r. Tottenham : I will certainly institute inquiries and I can 
‘ assure the Honourable ^Member that we are only too anxious to sell any 
Superfluous properties that we may have so as to secure a little much- 
needed money for the Army Budget. 

Revision of the Timings of the Grand Trunk Express. 

402. ’^Jli.wan Raha,dur A. Ranaa&wami Mudaihar (on behalf of Mr. 
Muhammad Miiazzam, Sahib Bahadur) : (a) Will Government be pleased to 
state if it is not a fact that the time taken by the Grand Trunk Express 
between Madras find Dellii is now some tliroe to four hours in excess of that 
used to be taken some months back? 

(b) Will Government state if that is due to stoppages at many small 
stations on the Ttarsi-Nagpur section and in His E^ftilted Highness the 
Nizam *s territory ? 

(c) Is it a fact that the Express is made to wait between Muttra and 
Delhi until the morning, mails from Delhi to Bombay have passed? 

(d) Are Government aware of the inconvenience thereby caused to 
through passengers? 

(e) Are Government prepared to have the timings so revised that the- 
journey is made within the minimum space of time and that the Express 
is not delayed on account of other trains heaving to pass? 

(/) Will Government be pleased to state if, on such revision, it is not 
possible to run the Express from Delhi to Madras and vice versa in 46 
hours? 

Mr. P/ R. ‘Rau: (a) The time taken at present by the south-boimd 
Grand Trunk Express trains between Madras and Delhi is 2 hours longer 
than in March, 1932, by the north-bound Express it is 1 hour 38 minutes 
longar. 
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(6) Since March, 1932, the number of stoppages between Itarsi and 
Nagpur and on the Nizam’s State Bail way has decreased by two on the 
south-bound train and increased by three on the north-bound train; the 
latter would involve a delay of about 20 minutes. 

(c) llie north-bound Grand TrunJk Express is detained at Palwal to 
cross 6 Up Great Indian Peninsula Mail and at Asaoti to cross 4 Up 
Bombay , Baroda and Central India Frontier Mail between Muttra and 
Delhi. 

(d) , (e) and (/). The inconvenience caused to through passengers has 
been brought more than once to the notice of Govermnent and they have 
been considering in consultation with the Agents concerned how far it is 
possible to avoid or reduce it by revision of the time table; but the 
question presents difficulties as there is only a single line between New 
Delhi and Agra. Moreover, owing to the condition of the track and bridges 
on part's of the Great Indian Peninsula Bail way there are certain -speed 
restrictions at present in force. The strengthening of the light track and 
weak bridges is in hand and the speed restriction on one section will 
be removed from 1st IVIarch, 1933, and on another from 1st October, 1033. 
From 1st March the time taken on the run over the Great Indian Peninsula 
Bailway will he reduced liy 1 liour 20 minutes on the north-bound train, 
and by 25 minutos on the south-bound train. From 1st October it is 
hoped it will be possible to reduce still further the time in each direction 
over the Great Indian Peninsula. Bailway. 

Mr. F. £. James: Is tlie Honourable Member aware that the upper class 
carriages of this so-called Grand Trunk Express are invariably very old 
and that the third class carriages are almost invariably a disgrace to any 
Bail w ay Ad i n i ni strut i on ^ 

Mr. P. R. Ran: That complaint has been brought to tlie notice of 
Government and the Great Indian Peninsula Bailway Administration has 
been asked to look into the matter. . 

Mr, r. £. James: Would the Honourable Member also direct inquiries 
to be made lo the Madras and Southern Maliraita Bailway? 

Mr. P. R. Ran: Yes, Sir; T shall send a copy of these questions and 
answers to the Agent, Madras and Southern ^lahraita Bailway. 

Confirmation of certain Clerks in the Imperial Secretariat. 

403. S. 0. Mitra: (a) Is it a fact that in the Imperial Secre- 

tariat there are clerks who qualified themselves for First or Second 
Division prior to 1931, but have not yet been confirrned in the Division 
for which they qaulified, while those who qualified in the 1931 
(competitive) examination have been confirmed in the vacancies set aside 
for external recruitment, in preference to the former, iinder^ instructions 
issued by Government regulating recruitment to the ministerial establish- 
ment in the Government of India offices? 

(h) If the reply be in the affirmative, will Government kindly state the 
reasons for making external recruitment, even for a specified number of 
vacancies, when duly qualified candidates coupled with long experience of 
office work, are available? 

(c) Are Government aware of the discontent' caused by this practice? 

B 
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(d) Are Government prepared to consider the desirability of amending 
the aforesaid instructions so as to postpone external recruitment till the 
qualified candidates already in service have secured confirmation in the 
Division for which they have qualified? If not, why not? 

The Honourable Sir Harry Haig (a) Yes. 

(b) I would refer the Honourable Member to the replies given in this 
House on the 11th February, 1931, and 23rd September, 1931, to questions 
Nos. 173 and 783, respectively. 

(c) and (d). Certain representations were received in 1930 and thej 
orders issued by Government will be found in the Home Departmenij 
Office Memorandum No. F.-94/30-Ests., dated the 18th February, 1931^ 
a copy of which is in the Library of the House. I would invite the 
attention of the Honourable Member to paragraph 3 of that Office Memo-< 
randum which makes adequate provision for the promotion or confirmation 
of existing qualified men. Government are not aware of any present 
discontent in the matter and do not see sufficient justification for post- 
poning external recruitment as suggested by the Honourable Member. 

, Revision of Scales of Pay for New Entrants to the Imperial 

Secretariat. 

404. *Mr, S. 0. Mitra: (a) Is it a fact that the Government of India 
contemplate revising the scales of pay of “new entrants*' to the ministerial 
establishment in the Imperial Secretariat? 

(b) If the reply to part (a) above be in the affirmative, will Govern- 
ment please define the term “new entrants” in so far as the application of 
the revised scales of pay is concerned? 

(c) Will Government kindly state what will be the scale (new or old) to 
which the following categories of the Secretariat establishment will be 
entitled after the introduction of the revised scales of pay : 

(i) permanent First Division clerks if and when promoted to 
Superintendentship ; 

(fz) clerks permanent in Third or Second Division and officiating in 
Second or First Division (for which they have qualified) if and 
when confirmed in the division for which they have qualified; 
(m) qualified clerks who have not secured permanent posts owing 
either to lack of vacancies or to the preferential treatment 
accorded to the candidates recruited against the vacancies 
set aside for external recruitment? 

The Honourable Sir Hairy Haig: (a) Yes. 

(6) and (c). Government are at present considering the principles 
which will regulate the application of the new scales of pay and propose 
to reach conclusions on these at the same time that they reach conclusions 
about the new scales. These principles will govern the special cases to 
which the Honourable Member refers In his question. 

Dr. Ziauddin Ahmad: Does this inquiry extend to the Railway and 
Postal Departments ? 

The Honourable Sir Harry Haig: The inquiry covers all the services 
under the Central Government, and, as far as I know, includes also the 
Railway services. 
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Communal Composition op certain Cadres on the Great Indian 
Peninsula Railway. 

405. *Mr. Goswami M. R. Puri: (a) WilU Government be pleased to 
lay on the table a statement showing : 

the numbeiL of (/) Hindus, (//) Goanese, (Hi) Muhammadans, (it?) 
Anglo-Indians, (t?) Parsis, (vi) Indian Christians, and (vii) 
Europeans working in the Great Indian Peninsula Railway 
holding jobs in the Loco. Department as firemen, drivers, 
Loco. Inspectors and Loco. Foremen; and the number of 
persons according to each of the above communal classifica- 
tions working in the Carriage and Wagon Department? 

(6) Will Government be pleased to state whether it is a fact that 
Anglo-Indians have been replaced by Goanese and Parsis on “graded” 
stations such as Kirkee, Lonavla, Karjat, Narel, Kalyan (Passenger 
Station), Kurla, Dadar, Amla, Byculla, Poona, etc., as Station Masters 
and Guards? 

(c) Will Government be pleased to furnish a list of names of the 
Goanese on the Great Indian Peninsula Railway who have changed their 
British names to get into the “A” grade European scale? 

Mr. P. R. Rau: (a) All the available information is contained in para- 
graf)hs 194-196 of ]\Ir. Hassan's report on the rcpros(?ntation of Muslims and 
other minority communities in the subordinate Railway Services, which is- 
available in the Library of the House. 

(b) I am sending a copy of the question to the Agent of the Groat 
Indian Peninsula Railway and shall lay a further reply on the table in due* 
course. 

(c) Government have no information and regret they arc unable to* 
collect it in view of the time and labour involved*. 

Lieut.-Oolonel Sir Henry Gidney: With all respect to the Goanese com- 
munity and with no desire to raise a communal issue, will Government 
inform this House whether Goanese arc Indian Britisli subjects or are 
they Portuguese subjects? 

The Honourable Sir Joseph Bhore: I should like to have notice of that 
question. 

Lieut.-Oolonel Sir Henry Gidney: Thank you; I fully expected that re- 
ply. Are the Goanese foreigners? 

The Honourable Sir Joseph Bhore: I am afraid I cannot distinguish that 
question from the last. 

Lieut.-Oolonel Sir Henry Gidney: In view of the reply or rather no 
reply given by the Honourable Member, I will ask another Department of 
the Government of India if I may, the Home Department, to answer this 
question. Is it or is it not a fact that in 1914, — I think that was tbe 
year, — ^the Government of India in the Home Department, issued an order 
that no foreigners should be employed in any Government post without the 
special sanction of the Government of India in the Home Department? 
Moreover, as Goanese — I exclude those domiciled in India — liavc openly 
declared themselves as Portuguese subjects, I ask the Honourable Member 
in charge of the Home Department whether, if such an order cxistst is it: 
right to employ the Goanese in any Department of Government? 
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The Honourable Sir Harry Haig: The Honourable Member can hardly 
expect me without notice to (‘nrry in my mind whether a particular order 
was issued in the Homo Department in the year 1914. If he will allow 
me an oppoi’tunity of consulting the records of the Home Department, I 
will later on give him an answer. 

Mr. K. Ahmed: Is it a fact that many of the Goanese are living in the 
Indian cities and other places in British India from time immemorial and 
that they have become residents of India exactly like the Anglo-Indians 
and domiciled Europeans? (Laughter.) 

Auxiltaiiy Force in India. 

406. *Mr. Ooswami M. R. Puri: Will Government be pleased to state: 

(a) the number of men in the Auxiliary Force, India, 

(b) tlie cost of the upkeep of the same, and 

(c) whether there are any Goanese in the rank and file of the same? 

Mr. O. R. P. Tottenham: (a) The sti-cngth of the Force is approximately 
29, 000 of all ranks. 

(6) The annual expenditure is about Its. 78 lakhs. A reduction of 
Ks. 15 lakhs is antici})atcd if the Auxiliary Force (Amendment) Bill is 
passed into law. 

(c) Goanese are not eligible for enrolment in the Force. 

Lieut. -Colonel Sir Henry Gidney: Considering the fact that the Auxiliary 
For(‘C is meant entirely for European British subjects, is the Honourable 
Member aware of the fact th.it many representations have been made to 
him th.'it there are todjiy many Goanese in its rank tind file? 

Mr. G. R. P. Tottenham: I was quite unaware of that fact, Sir. 

Lieut.-Colonel Sir Henry Gidney: Will the Honourable Member be good 
enough to make inquiries and ascertain the fact? 

Mr. G. R. P. Tottenham: Certaihly, Sir. 

Dr. Ziauddin Ahmad : !May I know if the Goanese who serve in the Rail- 
way or Military services of the Government of India are required to take 
certificates of naturalisation? 

Mr. G. R. P. Tottenham: I should like to have notice of that question. 

Mr. H. P. Mody: Is the Honourable Member aware that the Goanese 
are more important to the general community as controllers of our house- 
holds and kitchens than Anglo-Indian guards and firemen on the Railways? 

Supply op Warm Clothing to the Auxiliary Force in India. 

407. *Mr. Goswami M. R, Puri: Will Government be pleased to state 
whether the Auxiliary Force, India, is. supplied with warm clothing in the 
winter to protect themselves when they proceed on military duty at the 
camp of exercise which is held in the winter season? 
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Mr. Q>. R. F. Tottenham: Yes. Jerseys and greatcoats may be issued 
on the authority of tlie District Commander. 

Employment of Muslims in the Clerical Staff of the Baluchistan 

Postal Division. 

408. ♦Mr. M. Maswood Ahmad (on behalf of Seth Haji Al)doola 

Haroon) : (a) Will Government bo plesisod to state how many vacancies in 
the clerical staff occurred in the Baluciiistan Postal Division during the 
years 1929 to 1931? . ; 

(b) How many of them were given to Muslims and how many to non- 
Muslims ?, 

(c) If none was given to ]\Iuslims, was there a majority of Mussalmans 

in the department concerned and who is responsible for not observing 
the Government orders issued in Home Department Memo. No. r.-1767 
2o-Ests., dated the otli February, 192G, and what action do Go\cmmcnt 
propose to take in the matter? / 

(d) Is it a fact that the olTicer in charge has now been appointed as 
Assistant J'^irector, Posts and Telegraphs, Karachi, in which post he will 
control the whole recruitment in Sind and Baluchistan Circle? 

(e) Are Government prepared to transfer him to some other circle and 
replace him b^ a IMuslim or Euroi)eon olheer to safeguard Muslim interests; 
if not, why not? 

The Honourable Sir Prank Noyce: (r;) Four of which one was not filled 
up, 

(h) Xono to ^Muslims, two to Hindus and one to a Sikh. 

(c) The reply to the first part is in the aftirmafive assuming tliat by “the 
de])artTncnt concerned” the Honourable ^Member means tlio ‘Baluchistan 
Postal Division’. As regards llic 2iid part, (lovcrnment orders referred to 
by the Tlonourable ^femher liave bc.en duly observed. The third part does 
not, therefore, arise. 

(d) and (c). Do not arise. 

Inadequate Employment of Muslims tn the Clerical Cadre of the 
Karachi General Post Office. 

409. *Mr. M. Maswood Ahmad (on behalf of Sctli Haji Abdoola 
Flaroon) ; (n) Will Government lie plea'^ed to state whether it is a fact that 
during the years 1920 to 1031, 10 vacancies in the clerical cadre including 
two of lower grade clerks occurred in the Karachi General Post Office? 

(b) Is it a fact ihat out of these 16 vacancies, only two were given 
to Muslims? 

(c) If so, do Government consider that their orders conveyed in Home 
Department Aremoranduin No. F.-170/25-Ests., dated, the 5th February, 
1920, have properly been observed? If not, what action do Government 
propose to take in the matter? 

The Honourable Sir Frank Noyce: Information has been called for and 
a reply will be laid on the table in due course. 
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Appointment of a Muslim as Head Clebk, Correspondence, in the 
Karachi General Post Office. 

410. *Mt, M. Maswood Ahmad (on behalf of Seth Haji Abdoola 
Haroon) : (a) Will Government be pleased to state since when the appoint- 
ment of Head Clerk, Correspondence (iS'election Grade), of the Karachi 
Head office was created? 

(h) Is it a fact that this post has always been held by non-Muslims? 

(o) If the reply to part (b) be in the affirmative, are Government 
prepared to appoint a suitable Muslim to safeguai’d Muslim interests? 

The Honourable Sir Frank IToyce: (a), (h) and (c). Government have 
no information and do not consider it necessary to call for it as the post 
in question is not filled on communal considerations and it is no part of 
the duty of the incumbent to safeguard the interests of any particular 
community. 

Meagre Representation of Muslims in the Accounts and 

Correspondence Branches of the Karachi General Post Office. 

411. *Mr, M. Maswood Ahmad (on behalf ot Seth Haji Abdoola 
Haroon) : (a) Will Government be pleased to state the number of Muslim 
and non-Muslim clerks working in the accounts and correspondence 
branches of the Karachi General Post Office? Is it a fact that Muslims 
are not adequately represented? 

(6) If so, is. it a fact that applications of Muslim staff for appointments 
in these branches have constantly been refused? 

(c) Will Government bo ^pleased to state the reason for doing so, and 
are they prepared to issue orders for an adequate representation of 
Muslims in these branches in future? 

The Honourable Six Frank Noyce; (a), (h) and (c). Government have no 
information and do not consider it necessary to call for it since postings of 
officials in the different branches of an office are not made on the basis of 
communal representation. Government are not prepared to order any devi- 
ation from the normal procedure in the interests of any particular com- 
munity. 

Mr. Lalchand Navalrai: Will the Honourable Member be pleased to say 
if a Hindu official can safeguard the interests of a Muhammadan and a 
Muhammadan official can safeguard the interests of Hindus? 

The Honourable Sir Frank Noyce: That, Sir, I am glad to say, broadly 
speaking, has been my experience since I took charge of this Department. 

Appointment of a Non-Hindu as Assistant Director of Posts and 

Telegraphs in Sind. 

412. *Mr. M. Maswood Ahmad (on behalf of Seth Haji Abdoola 
Haroon) : (a) Is it a fact that the Director, Posts and Telegraphs, Karachi, 
and Assistant Director, Posts and Telegraphs, in Sind are both Hindus? 

(b) Is it also a fact that on making the premature transfer of 
Mr. Mahomed Saidullah, the late Assistant Director, and thereby 
making room for Mr. Giandev, the present Assistant Director, Messrs. K. 
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B. Mahomed Ayub Khuh.ro, M.LjO., and Shaikh Abdulmajid, M.L.C., 
of Sind protested to the Director General against this action of the Hindu 
Director, Posts and Telegraphs? And, if so: 

(?) what action did the Director General take in the matter; and 
(H) are Government aware that Sind and Baluchistan is pre- 
dominantly a Muslim province, and are Government now 
prepared to transfer Mr. Giandev to some other circle and 
replace him by a Muslim or a European officer to look after 
Muslim interests? 

The Honourable Sir Frank Noyce: (a) Yes. 

(b) (?) Mr. Saidiillah was transferred in the interests of the adminis- 
tration and not in order to make room for Mr. Giandev. On receipt of 
communications on this subject from certain Muhammadan gentlemen, in- 
cluding those mentioned by the Honourable Member, the Director General 
personally examined the case and satisfied himself that there were no 
grounds for interfering wdth the order of transfer. 

(//) The reply to the first part of this question is in the affirmative and 
to the second part in the negative; in this connection the Honourable 
Member’s attention is invited to the reply given to part (d) of his starred 
question No. 1672 on December the 14th, 1932. I may add that it is no 
part of the duty of an Assistant Director to look after the interests of any 
one community in particular. 

Licensing of new Liquor Shops in New Delhi. 

413. *Sardar Sant Singh: (a) Has the attention of Government been 
drawn to a note published in the National Call of the 25th January, 1933, 
on page 6, column 6, under the heading ‘Glut of liquor’? If so, is it a 
fact that new liquor shops are to be licensed in New Delhi? If so, how 
many? How many licences for the sale of foreign and country liquor 
are already in existence? What is the need of new licences? 

(b) Are Government aware that feeling against the grant of new licences 
for sale cf liquor is very strong and that the popular demand is to reduce 
the number of such shops rather than to increase them? 

The Honourable Sir George Schuster: Government have seen the note. 
The statistics asked for by the Honourable Member are being collected and 
will be laid on the table in due course. 

Detention of State Prisoner Eazal Elahi in the Muzaffar Garh 

Sub-Jail. 

414, *Sardar Sant Singh: (a) Is it a fact that one Fazal Elahi, Qurban, 
is detained in Muzaffar Garh Sub- Jail as a State Prisoner, since the 27 th 
August, 1930? If so, has he been informed of the charges which led to 
his arrest and detention? Has his explanation been called for? 

(b) If the answer to part (a) be in the negative, is it not a fact that 
according to rules made under Begulation III of 1818, the case of such 
persons is placed before judicial officers within six months of their arrest? 
If so, why Fazal Elahi's case has not been referred to such officers for 
their opinion? If it has been referred, what was the opinion of such 
‘Officers? .Was any explanation called for from the prisoner? 
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,, (c) Is it a fact that Fazal Elahi suffering from some trouble in the 

right side of his abdomenal region and that a stiff cord has been formed 
which disease has not been diagnosed by the local medical men? Is it a 
fact that the Deputy Commissioner of the District was informed of it by 
the prisoner? Is it also a fact that the Deputy Commissioner has not cared 
-to send any re»ply and that no steps have been taken to help the prisoner? 
If so, what steps do Government propose to take to relieve this trouble of 
the prisoner ? ' 

The Honourable Sir Harry Haig: (a) and (h). Fazal Elahi has been 
detained as a State Prisoner since the 28th August, 1930. 

''rhere are no rules made under liegulation III of 1818, requiring the 
submission to judicitil officers of cases of persons detained under that 
Pegiilation, and no such action lias been taken in this case. 

(c) ^rhe State Prisoner complained last month of some abduiniiial 
trouble, but the Civil Surgeon was unable to discover anything wrong with 
him. 'rho liOcal Government have already made arrangements to obtain 
the o])iniou of a second doctor with a view to suggest future treatment for 
the prisoner. ■ 


Non-Delivery of certain Books sent for from London by State 
Prisoner F^vzal Elahi. 

415. *Sardar Sant Singh: Is it a fact that Fazal Elahi, Qurban, a 
State Prisoner, sent for certain books on Socio-Economica! subject from 
London after obtaining permission from the Inspector General of Prisons? 
Is it a fact that books havL come, but have not been delivered to the 
prisoner? If so, why? Is it a fact that these books have not been kept 
in the prisoners’ private property as “objectionable literature"? 

The Honourable Sir Harry Haig: With your permission, Sir, I will reply 
to questions Nos. 415, 416 and 417 together. I am ascertaining the facts 
from the Tjocal Government and will lay a statement on the table in due 
course. ‘ 

Area of the Ward in which State Prisoner Fazal Elahi is kept. 

+410. *Sardar Sant Singh: Is it a fact that the ward in which Fazal 
Elahi, a State Prisoner, is kept is too small? How many detenus are 
living in this ward? What is its area? Is the ward big enough to allow 
strolling? What exercise is provided for the detenus? 

Late Delivery of Correspondence of State Prisoners in the 
Muzaffar Garh Sub- Jail. 

+417. *Sardar Sant Singh: Is it a fact that the correspondence of the 
State Prisoners in Muzatfar Garh Sub- Jail is delivered to them after the 
lapse of a month or so? If so, why? 

Constitution of Baluchistan into a Governor’s Province. 

418. ’*Mr. M. Maswood Ahmad (on behalf of Seth Haji Abdoola 
Haroon) : (a) Will Government, be pleased to state whether their atten- 
tion has been drawn to a resolution passed by the All-India Baluch Con- 
ference recently held at Jacobabad on the 27tii, 28th and 29fch December,. 
1932, demanding that Baluchistan be constituted into a Governor’s Pro- 
vince? ; ■ 


tFdr answer to this question, see answer to question No. 415. 
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(h) Are Government prepared to do so and thus fulfil the long cherished 
aspiration of the Baluch masses as well as of the "Mussalrnans of India? 
If not, why not? 

Mr. H. A. P. Metcalfe: With your permission, Sir, I will answer 
questions Nos. 418 and 427 together. 

The All-India Baluch Conference represented no body of public opinion 
in Baluchistan and Government sec no necessity to take any action 
on its resolutions in this connection. 

Publication of Conventional and Traditional Law in a Book-Form: 

FOR Use of Baluchistan Officials. 

419. *Mj. M. MaswocTd Ahmad (on behalf of Seth Haji Abdoola 
Haroon) : Will Govcinnicnt be pleased to state whether they intend to 
publish tliG conventional and traditional law in. a book-form so as to enable 
the oflicials of Baluchistan and Jirgas to conduct their activities in the 
light of conventional Stalute Book, as demanded in the fifth licsoliition of 
the All-India Balucdi Conference? 

Mr, H. A. F. Metcalfe: A “Manual of Customary Law’’ already exists 
and is at the disposal of officers dealing with cases which go before jirgaft. 
This manual is regarded as autlioritativo on all questions of riiraj or custom 
and is consulted when occasion arises. 

Measures taken in respect of Female Education, etc., in 

Baluchistan. 

420. **’Mr. M. Maswood Ahmad (on behalf of Seth Haji Abdoola 
Haroon): Will Ooverninent be pleased io state what measures they. intend 
to take in Baliicliistan in the matter of femah* education, as also to iqilift 
the moral, educational, social, and economic advancement of the masses? 

Mr. G. S. Bajpai: The 10 Girls' schools which already exist in 
Baluchistan arc considered suflieient to meet the present demand for the 
education of women in the piovince. 

Reduction of Land Revenue and Grant of Tajiavlsjo Agriculturists 
IN Sind and Baluchistan. 

421. "^Mr. M. Maswood Ahmad (on behidf of Sclli Haji Abdoola 
Haroon) : (a) Has the attention of Government been drawn to Resolution 
No. 20, passed by the All-India Baluch Conference, urging the authorities 
of Sind, Baluchistan and States Confederation of Baluchistan to reduce tho 
land revenue charges by oO per end. for one year and to grant tcihcivis to 
agriculturists, in view of the economical depression? 

(b) What step do Government propose to take in the matter in respect 
of Baluchistan? 

Mr. G. S. Bajpai: (a) Yes. 

(b) Only five tahsils in Baluchistan pay land revenue in cash and the 
Local Administration is always ready to consider applications from these 
areas for remissions on their merits. In fact considerable remissions have 
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already been granted this year. Elsewhere in Baluchistan land revenue is 
paid in kind, being a fraction of the agricultural produce actually harvested. 
Consequently with a fall in the value of the produce the cash value of the 
share paid by the cultivators automatically decreases in the same propor- 
tion. Even so, cases of special hardship receive generous consideration. As 
for tahavi loans, the normal annual amount districted has been augment^ 
by roughly 75 per cent, this year. 


Mr. M. Maswood Ahmad: What proportion of the produce is realised 
from these Baluchis? 


Mr. G. S. Bajpai: I think, Sir, that it varies from Tahsil to Tahsil, and 
if my Honourable friend wishes to have detailed information, I shall collect 
it and supply it to him. 

Mr. M. Maswood Ahmad: Will the Honourable Member be pleased to 
lay on the table the information on this supplementary question? 

Mr. a. S. Bajpai: If the House wishes the information to be laid on 
the table, I shall do so with pleasure. 

Sir Cowasji Jehangir: What will it cost to get the answer to the supple- 
mentary question ? 1 

Mr. G. S. Bajpai: I should think that it will mean the reproduction of 
one whole chapter from the Land Ke venue Manual of Jialuchistan. 

Dr. Ziauddin Ahmad: The Honourable gentleman in his reply might 
refer us to the particular chapter by mentioning the pages and the number 
of the chapter. 

Mr. G. S. Bajpai: My Honourable friend raises that point in a supple- 
mentary question, and I hope the House will agree that it is impossible for 
me to cari^ references like that in my head. 


Deletion of the Special Clause of the Frontier Regulation. 

422. *Mr. M. Maswood Ahmad (on behalf of Seth Haji Abdoola 
Haroon) : (a) Will Government be pleased to state whether their attention 
has been drawn to Resolution No. 22, passed by the All-India Baluch 
Conference, requesting that the sipecial clause of the Frontier Regulation be 
deleted? \ 

(b) If so, are Government prepared to consider the question whether 
it is advisable to delete the said clause? 

The Honourable Sir Harry H&ig: (a) Government have seen the 
resolution. 

(6) The terms of the resolution are somewhat obscure. It is not clear 
what is meant by “special clause of Frontier Regulation". In any case the 
matter appears to be primarily for the consideration of the Government of 
Bombay, and the Conference has no doubt taken steps to bring it to their 
notice. i I ‘ ‘ 
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Appointment of a Selection Board for the purpose of Recruitments 
TO Government Departments of Baluchistan. 

423. *Mr. M. Maswood Ahmad (oq behalf of Seth Haji Abdoola 
Haroon) : Are Government prepared to appoint a Selection Board, as has 
been demanded by the All-India Baluch Conference in their Resolution 
No. 24, for the pui’pose of recruitment to the Government Departments of 
Baluchistan and to see that every vacant post is proiperly advertised by the 
authorities when required to be filled in? 

Mr. H. A. P. Metcalfe: The resolution expresses a desire that all Gov- 
ernment appointments in Baluchistan should be filled by a Selection Board 
presided over by an olRcial and consisting of* eight members, of whom 
apparently only three would be nominated by Government. Govemment 
are not prepared to adopt the suggestion. Nor are they prepared to 
advertise every vacant post in Baluchistan Government service. 


Mr. M. Maswood Ahmad: The Government have said tV.at only three 
arc noininat(‘d and that the total number is five. How are these five men 
taken in the Board or Committee. 

Hr. H. A. P. Metcalfe: I do not think that the resolution explains that 
at all as far as I remember. 

Mr. Lalehand Navalrai: What is the present system of recruitment in 
Baluchistan? 

Mr. H. A. P. Metcalfe: I should like that question to be put a little 
more deliuitcly. There arc various posts in Baluchistan which are recruited 
in a variety of different ways. 

Mr. Lalehand Navalrai: What about the Agent and other Commissioners 
relating to the Civil Administration? 

Mr. H. A. P. Metcalfe: The Agent to the Governor General is selected 
by His Excellency the Viceroy. The otluir officers are taken from the 
Foreign and Politicrd Department which is recruited in a manner which is 
known to the Honourable Member. 

Mr. Lalehand Navalrai: How is the subordinate staff recruited? 

Mr. H. A. P. Metcalfe: If the Honourable Member refers to the 
ministerial staff, I am afraid I must ask for notice of that question. I 
■cannot give him any details. 

, Mr. M. Maswood Ahmad: Will the Honourable Member be pleased to 
state in which papers these advertisements are published? 

Mr. H. A. P. Metcalfe: I am not sure what advertisements the Honour- 
able Member refers to. 

Mr. M. Maswood Ahmad: There is in this question mentioned that every 
vacant post is proiperly advertised. I want to know in which papers it is 
^idvertised or whether it is not advertised at all? 
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Mt, H. A. F. Metcalfe: If posts are advertised at all, I imagine they 
would be advertised in papers published in the Punjab. I am not sure whe- 
thcr any papers are published in Baluchistan. I think that there are none. 


Dr. Ziauddin Ahmad: Arc these /persons of the ministerial staff appoint- 
ed by the Agent to the Governor General, or are they appointed by tho 
relevant- Department of the Government of India? 


Mr. H. A. P. Metcalfe: It would depend entirely upon what the particular 
post was. I imagine that subordinate ministerial appointments are made 
in accordance with tlie rules laid down by the Agent to the Governor 
General. Tliat would be purely in the Civil Administration. In other 
Departments whicli are directly administered by the Government of India, 
appointments would presumably be made in the ordinary way by the Gov- 
ernment of India. ‘ 

Mr. Lalchand Navalrai: Docs the Honourable Member know that 
Sindbis are also recruited in the ministerial service in Baluchistan? Why 
should, therefore, advertisements be put only in the Punjab papers and not 
in Sind papers? 

Mr. H. A, F. Metcalfe: I did not say that advertisements were published 
only in the Punjab papers. They are probably jniblished in the Sind 
papers, but I have no definite information on the subject. 


Mr, S. 0. Mitra: What is the popuialion of British Baluchistan? Is it 
onl> a few lakhs? 

Mr. H. A. F. Metcalfe: The yropulation of the entire province is 800,000. 
Of that provinco only a very small portion is strictly speaking British 
Baluchistan, since a greater »part of it consists of either the Kalat State or 
wliat is known as the Agency Area. 

Mr, Muhammad Yamin Khan: Arc there no Baluchis available for 
appointment in Baluchistan, and is that the reason why Government take 
recruits from Sind? 


Mr. H. A. F. Metcalfe: That is probably largely the case. But actually 
the term “Baluch” is applicable strictly only to a number which is about 
175,000, of wliom probably the greater portion is illiterate. 

Mr. S. 0. Mitra: Do Government consider it very unfair to recruit people 
from outside Baluchistan? As a matter of fact, a large portion of the 
expenditure for Baluchistan is met from the Central Bovenues and not 
covered by the revenues realised in Baluchistan? 

Mr. H. A. F. MeIbCalfe: The Honourable Member is asking for an 
opinion, whicli I am not prepared to give. 

Recrttitment of Baluchis tn the Police and Military in Baluchistan. 

424. ♦Mr. M. Maswood Ahmad (on behalf of Seth Haji Abdoola 
Haroon) : Are Government prepared to recruit in Baluchistan the police 
and the military in future purely from Baluchis as has been demanded by 
the All-India Baluch Conference in their Resolution No. 25? If not. why 
not? 
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Mr. H. A. P. Metcalfe: The resolution referred to by the Honourable 
Member reads as follows : 

“The Conference demands tlifit the recruitment of the Polic# and Militia should be 
purely from the Baluchis and not from the outsiders.”. 

It is presumed that the mention of ‘"Military” in the question is an 
error for “Militia”. The Mekran Levy Corps and Chagai Levy Corps 
are at present recruited exclusively from Baliicliis and Brahuis, but 
Baliieliis are not considered suitable for employment in the Zhob Militia. 
Baluchis are eligible for recruitment in the Police service but few if any 
offer themselves for enlistment. Government are, therefore, not prepared 
to concede the demand made by the Conference. 

Safeguarding the Interests of Baluchis in the Railway and Posts 
AND Telegraphs Departments of Baluchistan. 

425. *Seth Haji Abdoola Haroon: (a) Has the attention of Government 
been drawn to Resolution No. 32, passed by tlie All-India Baliich 
Conference, urging on Government that the interests of Baluchis should 
be safeguarded in the Railway and Posts and Telegraphs De»partnieuts of. 
Baluchistan? 

(b) If so, what a(*tion do Government propose to take in the matter? 

Mr. H. A. P. Metcalfe: (a) Yes. 

(h) The resolution referred to reads as follows : 

“The Conference urges u])on the Government of India that ^the railway, post .and 
telegraph and all other depart rnoiits which arc under the Government t)f India should 
1)0 either transferred to the Baluchi Gov’criimcnt'or the Government should safeguard 
the rights of the Baluchis.” 

The first alternative suggested is clearly impracticable since centrally 
administered departments (‘aiinot be partially provincialised for the benefit 
of one sin till province. 

The second alterruitive is unintelligible, since the resolution dots not 
state in what res])e('ls the rights of lialucliis should be safeguarded. 
Government accordingly do not propose to take any action on the 
resolution. 

Ways and Means for Educational Development in Baluchistan, 

42G. *Mr. M. Maswood Ahmad (on heluilf of Seth Haji Abdoola 
Haroon): What measures do Governmeht propose to take with regard 
to Resolution No. 30, passed by tlie All-India Baluch Conference, suggest- 
ing ways and means for cducationtil devolojmient by opening institutions, 
providing scholarships and making primtiry education compulsory in 
Baluchistan? 

Mr. O. S. Bajpai: The Honourable Member’s attention is invited to 
the referer.ee to education in Balucliistah made by the Honourable th© 
Education Member in his spcecli in the Council of State on the 3r(l IVIarch, 
1932, on a resolution moved by the Honourable Khan Bahadur Chaudri 
Muhammad Din. Government are alive to the educational needs of. 
Baluchistan which Honourable IMembcr may rest assured will receive s.ym- 
pathetic attention. The most urgent need of this area is for an Intermediate 
College at Quetta and Government will endeavour to meet It as soon as' 
finances permit. . • 
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Eleotiok of Membbbs to the Quetta Municipality. 

1427. *Mr. M. Maswood Ahmad (on behalf of Seth Haji Abdoola 
Haroon):With reference to reply given by Mr. H. A. F. Metcalfe to 
starred question No. 1264 on the 16th November, 1932 (vide Legislative 
Assembly Debates, dated the 24th November, 1932, page 2470). what 
action do Government propose to take in the matter, in view of the All- 
India Baluch Conference Resolution No. 45 demanding that Municipal 
Commissioners be elected by votes in the Quetta Municipality? 

Punjab Postal Circle Office and the Government Telegraph 

Offece, Lahore. 

« 

428. *Mr. M. Maswood Ahmad (on behalf of Mr. Muhammad Anwar-ul- 
Azim) : (a) Has the attention of Government been drawn to pages 8, 9 and 
11 of The Muslim Advocate, dated the 25th January, 1933, a weekly paper 
of Lahore? 

(b) Hava Government gone into the allegations contained in the said 
article? 

(c) Will Government be pleased to state which of the allegations were 
found to be well-grounded and which of them groundless? 

(d) What action, if any, have Government taken or propose to take to 
set matters right in the Punjab Postal Circle office and in the Government 
Telegraph Office, Lahore? 

The Honourable Sir Frank Koyce: (a) Government have seen the 
article in question. 

(b) No 

(c) and (d). Do not arise. 

Appoin'fment of Muslims in the Sind and Baluchistan Postal Circle. 

429. *Mr. M. Maswood Ahmad (on behalf of Mr. Muhammad Anwar-ul- 
Azim) : (a) Will Government be pleased to state whether the undermentioned 
vacancies occurred during the years 1929 and 1930 in Sind and Baluchistan 
Postal Circle and whether they were filled up as stated against them? 


Office or Division. 

No. of 
vacancies. 

Hindu. 

Filled up by — 

Muslim. Christian. 

(f) Quetta G. P. 0. . 

. 1 

1 

• e ■ • 

(n) Baluchistan Division . 

4 

4 


(Hi) Karachi Q. P. 0. 

10 

4 

2 4 

(iv) Upper Sind Division • 

11 

7 

4 

(v) Lower Sind Division . 

14 

8 

6 

Total 

* . 40 

24 

12 4 


(b) If the figures stated in part (a) above are not correct, will Govern- 
ment be pleased to state the correct figures? 

(c) Is it a fact that the rule reserving third vacancies for the members 
of minority communities was not observed in Sind and Baluchistan Circle? 


tFop answer to this question, see answer to question No. 418. 
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{d) Is it a fact that the Postmaster, Quetta, passed orders to '"give 
two-third appointments to members of the majority community and one-third 
to members of any of the minority communities’*, viz,, Muhammadans, 
Sikhs, Parsis, Indian Christians, etc.? 

(e) Will Government be pleased to state whether any action was taken 
to cancel the orders referred to in part {d) above? If so, what? 

(/) Will Government be pleased to state the names of the Postmaster 
and Town Inspector responsible for the issue of orders referred to in part 
(d) above? 

(gf) Is it a fact that the Muslim population in Sind is 77 per cent., and 
in Baluchistan 90 per cent, and 83 per cent, or thereabout in the Postal 
Circle ? 

{h) Will Government be pleased to state the percentage of Muslims 
in the postal clerical cadres including Selection Grades in Sind and 
Baluchistan Circle? 

The Honourable Sir Frank Noyce: (a) On the presumption that the 
Honourable Member refers to vacancies in the clerical cadre, the reply 
is in the negative. 

(h) A statement showing the correct figures is laid on the table. Tlie 
totals are: vacancies 37 appointments; 22 Hindus, 11 Muslims, 1 Sikh 
and 3 Indian Christians. 

(c) Thei fact is not as stated, as the Honourable Member will see from 
the figures just given. 

(d) to (h). Information has been called for and will be placed on the 
table in due course. 


Statement, 





Filled up by 


Office or Division. 

No. of 
vacan- 
cies. 

Hindus. 

Mus- 

lims. 

Sikhs. 

Indian 

Chris- 

tians. 

Other 

commu- 

nities. 

(i) Quotta G. P. 0. . 

1 

1 

.. 

• • 

. . 

• 

(ii) Baluchistan Division . 

3 

’ 2 

•• 

1 



(iii) Karachi O. P. O. . . . j 

12 

7 

3 

•• 

2 

« • 

(iv) Upper Sind Division . . ! 

9 

6 

3 

•• 

•• 

•• 

(v) Lower Sind Division 

12 

6 

5 

•• 

1 

• • 

Total • 

37 

22 

11 

V 

1 

15 

J 

• • 


Employees of the Posts and Telegraphs Befartsient* 

430. M. Maswood Ahmad (on behalf of Mr. Muhammad Anwar-ul- 
kz\m): (a) Will Government be pleased to state the names and full parti- 
culars of the employees of the Posts and Telegraphs Department with less 
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than 25 years service at tlieir credit who have since been retrenched in the 
following tabular form? 




1 

1 

Beasona 

Name. 

Designation. 

Postal C ircle. ' Length of Service. 

1 

for 



Kotrenchment. 


i 

i i 

! i 

i 



(6) Will Government be pleased to stale which of the officials stated 
in reply to part (a) above appealed against their retrenchment and with 
what result? 

(c) Will Government be pleased to state whether the appointments 
held by the officials stated in reply to part (a) above were all abolished 
or converted? 

Sir Thomas Ryan: (a) and (l>), Govornment regret that the information 
asked for is not readily available. Tn order to obtain it an expenditure 
of time and labour would be reejuired which Government do not consider 
would be commensurate witli the value of the result. 

(c) It is an essential condition of the retrenchment rules that the 
holder of a post is not to be retrenched unless a post in what, for the 
purpose of these rules, is considered as being the same cadre, is either 
abolished or converted and Government have no reason to believe that 
these instructions are not being carefully followed. 

Departmental Officials nominated for the Superintendent’s 
Examination from the Central Postal Circle. 

431. *Mr. M. Maswood Ahmad (on behalf of ]Mr. Muhammad Anwar-ul- 
Azim) : (a) Will Government be pleased to state the total number of depart- 
mental officials nominated for the Superintendent’s Examination from the 
Central Postal Circle during the last 12 years? 

(6) Js it a fact that only one Muslim departmental official was nomi» 
nated for the Superintendent's Examination from the Central Cii'cle during 
the last 12 years? 

The Honourable Sir Frank Noyce: (a) and (?>). The Honourable Mem- 
ber’s attention is invited to the reply given to Mi. M. Maswood Ahmad’s 
starred question No. 1403 on the 28th November, 1932. 

Communal Composition of the Staff in Sind and Baluchistan 

Postal Circle. 

432. *Mr. M. Maswood Ahmad (on behalf of Mr. INfuhammad Anwar-ul- 
Azim) : (a) Will Government be pleased to state whether the communal 
cornposition of the staff in Sind and Baluchistan Circle, given on pages 7 
and 8 of the Postal Advocate, January, 1033, issue is correct, and, if not, 
will Government be pleased to state the correct figures? 
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(6) Is it a fact that the percentage of Muslim employees in Sind and 
Baluchistan Circle, with 83 per cent. Muslim population, is nearly 26 per 
cent, on the Postal side and 1*72 per cent, on the Telegraph side? 

(c) Is it a fact that with the exception of 80 — 250 and 70 — 160 grade, 
with 1 Muslim out of 117, there is not a single Muslim in the other seven 
upper and lower scales on the Telegraph Trafiic Branch in the said Circle? 

The Honourable Sir Frank Koyce: I regret that I am not in a posi- 
tion readily to check the figures to which the Honourable Member refers; 
but I notice that they refer both to cadres to which direct recruitment 
is made and to cadres which are filled by prom,otion; whereas the orders 
of Government regarding the recruitment of members of minority com- 
munities refer only to the former. 

. The actual communal composition of any existing cadre is the result 
of recruitment over a great many years. If the Honourable Member is 
in possession of information indicating that e^hcr recently or at present 
recruitment has been or is being effected in a manner at variance with 
the Govcrnin'ent orders bearing on this matter, and will furnish it to me^ 
1 shall bo happy to make the necessary enquiries. 


Transfer of the Postmaster and the Appointment Clerk, Simla 

^ Post Office. 

433. *Mr. M. Maswood Ahmad (on behalf of Mr: Muhammad Anwar- ul- 
Azim) : (a) Is it a fact that the Postmaster, Simla, and the A]q)ointmcnt 
Clerk, Simla, have both been transferred from their appointments? If so, 
why? 

(6) Is it a fact that transfer of the officials stated in (a) above was 
due to tliG pressure brought to bear upon the Director General, Posts and 
Telegraphs, vide starred questions Nos. 1056 to 1958, dated the 9th 
November, 1932, of Bhai Parma Nand? 

(c) Is it a fact that the Muslim* Appointment Clerk has been replaced 
by a Hindu clerk? 

The Honourable Sir Prank Noyce: (a) and (c). Government are aware 
of the transfer of. the Postmaster, Simla, but have no information as to 
the transfer of the clerk referred to as the Appointment Clerk (a designa- 
tion which was misleading and has been abolished). 

(h) No. 

Mr. M. Maswood Ahmad: Will the Honourable Member be pleased to 
state the leasons for this transfer? 

• The Honourable Sir Frank Noyce: The reasons were administrative 
reasons. It was considered desirable that the officer in question should 
be transferred, and I am not prepared to explain further than that. One 
point that I should like to emphasise is that the transfer had nothing 
whatever to do with any pressure brought to bear on the Director General. 
Neither I nor the Director General can be subjected to any pressure in 

matters of this kind. 
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Communal Composition of Sobtbbs and Pobtebs in obbtain 
Railway Mail Sbbvicb Divisions. 


434. *Mr. M. Maswood Ahxhad (on behalf of Mr. Muhammad Anwar-ul- 
Azim) : (a) Will Government be pleased to state the number of (i) Hindu, 
(ii) Sikh and {Hi) Muslim R. M. S. sorters and porters in the D. and L. 
Divisions, separately ? 

(6) Is it a fact that Sikhs and Hindus are over represented in the 
isadres of sorters and porters in the D. and L. Divisions on population basis? 


(c) Is it a fact that Muslims who are 56 per cent, in population are 
very inadequately represented in the cadres of R. M. S. sorters and porters 
in the D. and L. Divisions? Was there any order of Major Angelo about 
this with regard to the recruitment of Muslims? 


(d) Will Government be pleased to state the communal composition 
of R. M. S. sorters and porters in the C. Division? 


(e) Will Government be pleased to state the communal composition 
of the number of candidates on the waiting list of R. M. S. sorters and 
porters in the C., D. and L. Divisions? 

(/) Is it a fact that enlistment of candidates of the majority commimity 
in the C., D. and L. Divisions, vide (e) above, shall perpetuate preponder- 
ance of onlv one community, which is against Government policy indicated 
by Sir Malcolm Hailey in 1928, on behalf of the Government of India in 
the Legislative Assembly? 


The Honourable Sir Frank Noyce: (a) to (/). I am not in possession 
of the i!i formation for which the Honourable Member asks, but would 
refer the Tfonourable Member to the latter part of my reply to question 
No. 432. 


Rbpbesentation of Muslims in thb Office of the Dibectob Genebal 
OF Posts and Telbgbaphs. 

435. *Mr. M. Maswood Ahmad (on behalf of Mr. Muhammad Anwar-ul- 
A/im) : (al With reference to reply to starred question No. 182, dated the 
26th September, 1932, will Government be pleased to state whether the 
Director General, Posts and Telegraphs requisitioned for candidates belong- 
ing to the minority communities, while addressing the Public Service 
Commission on the subject and, if not, why not? 

(6) Will Government be pleased to state the number of clerical 
vacancies in the office of the Director General, Posts and Telegraphs, 
filled up by candidates sent by the Public Service Commission according 
to communities ? 

(c) Will Government be pleased to state the existing clerical vacancies 
in the office of the Director General, Posts and Telegraphs, and whether 
Government are prepared to take steps to secure increased representation 
of Muslims in filling up the vacancies? 

The Honourable Sir Frank Noyce: (a) Yes; the latter part does not 
arise^ 
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(b) Hindus 10, Muslims 4, Anglo-Indians 2 and Indian Christian 1; 
of these 2 Hindus, 1 Muslim and 1 Anglo-Indian have since left the 
Department. 

(c) Ten. The Government orders regarding the representation of 
minority communities, including Muslims, will of course be observed in 
recruiting for these vacancies. 

Recruitment of Sons and near Relatives of Postal Employees in 

THE Post Offices. 

436. *Mr. M. Maswood Ahmad (on behalf of Mr. Muhammad Anwar-ul- 
Azim) : (a) Will Government be pleased to place on the table the revised 
instructions issued by the Director General, Posts and Telegraphs, about the 
recruitment of the sons and relations of postal, employees, vide reply to 
starred question No. 718. dated the 23rd September, 1932? 

(b) 'Are Government aware that in view of the overwhelming majority of 
the members of only one community in the Posts and Telegraphs Depart- 
ment, the sons and near relatives of the said employees will further swell 
the numbers of that very commuriitj'’, if recruited? 

(c) Are Government aware that for want of definite ratios for various 
communities, the majority community has been unduly benefited and 
will be further benefited if the instructions of the Director General are 
followed? 

(d) Will Government be pleased to state whether it is under contem- 
plation to devise means whereby in the future recruitment all communities 
should get their due share? 

The Honourable Sir Frank Noyce: (a) The instructions referred to in 
the reply to question No. 718, dated the 23rd September, 1932, were in 
the first instance issued to the Postinaster-General, Bengal and Assam 
only; they were subsequently incorporated in the Director-Generars 
letter to all Heads of Circles No. Es.-B. -214-6/32, dated the 23rd Decem- 
ber, 1932, on the subject of preference to be given to certain categories 
of persons including sons and relations of employees in recruitment to the 
Posts and Telegraphs clerical cadres. A copy of this letter is laid on the 
table. 

(b) No, as the preference to be given is subject to the observance of 
the orders regarding communal representation as will be seen from the 
Director-Generars letter referred to in the reply to part (a) of this ques- 
tion. 

(c) As regards the first part of this question. Government are not 
prepared to express any opinion. The reply to the second part is in the 
negative. . 

(d) As has been repeatedly stated in this House, the Government of 
India have already accepted the principle that there shduld be no undue 
preponderance of any community in the public services under their con- 
trol. The question whether the orders so far issued to achieve this end 
require modification is under examination. 
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No. Eg. B.-214-6/32.; 

INDIAN POSTS AND TELEGRAPHS DEPARtMENT< 

■ From 

The Director-General of Posts aiid Telegraphs ^ 

To 

All Heads of Circles including tho Director of Posts and Telegraphs^ Sindi 
and Baluchistan, 

The Director of Wireless, 

The Electrical Engineer-in-Chief, Alipore, Calcutta, 

The Controller of Telegraph Stores, Alipore, Calcutta^ 

The Superintendent of Telegraph Workshops, Calcutta, 

The Accounts Officer, Telephone Revenue, Stores and Workshops^. Alipore,. 
Calcutta, 

Tho Superintendent of Postal Seals, AUgarh: 

New Delhi, the SSrd Decemhef, '19S9; 
Subject : — Order of 'preference to he observed in the recruitment for the clerical service* 

Sir, 

I am directed to say that the Director-General will be glad if the following order 
of preference is observed by recruiting officers as far as possible in direct recruit- 
ments to the clerical servLce, due regard being, of course, paid to the fulfilment 
of the prescribed conditions regarding the fitness and suitability of recruits and to 
the observance of the orders regarding the adjustment of communal inequalities t 

(1) Retrenched junior permanent clerks with satisfactory records. 

(2) Sons and dependents of officials who have lost their lives (c.y., by murder 

or as a result of attack by dacoits, etc.), in the performance of theic 
duty. 

(3) Dependents of deceased officials. 

(4) Dependents of retrenched or retired officials of the Department.- 

(5) Dependents of serving officials. 

(6) Outsiders. 

2.* This disposes of your letter No. SB /R. -181, dated the 15th November, 1932. 

I have the honour to be, 

Sir, 

Your most obedient servant, 

J. R. T. BOOTH, 

Senior Deputy Director -General*. 

No. Es. B.-214-e/32. 

Copy forwarded to the General Secretary, AJl-India (including Burma) Postal and 
Railway Mail Service Union, Delhi, with reference to his letter No. A. I.-6/X, dated 
the 20th August, 1932. 

MOHD. AE HASAN, 

Deputy Director-General, 

New DelhiJ 

The 23rd December, 1932, 

•For P. M. Punjab, onlyrf 
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OomiUNAL Composition op the Inspectobs op Post Oppioes and 
^ Inspeotoes op Railway Mail Sebvioe. 

437. *Mr. M. Maswood Ahmad (on behalf of Mr. Muhammad Anwar-ul- 
Azim) : (a) Will Government be pleased to state circle by circle the com- 
munal composition of the Inspectors of Posts Offices and Inspectors of 
R. M. S.? 

(6) Is it a fact that candidates for Inspectors* Examination are nomi- 
nated regardless of seniority ‘by Postmasters General? 

(c) Will Government be pleased to state whether they are prepared 
to see that Muslim candidates are nominated for Inspectors* Examina- 
tion in a larger number compared with candidates of majority community 
in order to secure adequate representation of Muslim Inspectors? 

The Honourable Sir Prank Noyce: (a) A statement is laid on the table, 
showing the communal composition of the staff of Inspectors of Post 
Offices and of Railway Mail Service, as it stood on the 31st March, 1932, 
which is the latest date for which accurate figures are in possession of 
Government. 

(6) Yes, candidates are selected imder regulations bearing on their 
fitness for the work to be done, and not on considerations of seniority. 

(c) No, Government do not propose to introduce communal considera- 
tions into the regulations. 


Statement, 


Name of Circle. 

Euro- 

pean. 

Anglo- 

Indian. 

Hindu, 

Muham- 

madan. 

1 Other 

1 classes. 

Total. 

Bengal and Assam f. 



• e 

• • 

86 

2 

1 

89 

Bihar and Orissa . 



• • 


3,5 

3 

. • 

38 

Bombay 



• • 

1 

60 

•• 

6 

67 

Burma • 



• # 

• • 

» 

1 

1 

8 

17 

Central • . • 


• 

• • 

• • • 

36 

1 

11 

• • 

46 

EEadras • • • 


m 

1 

3 

03 

3 

4 

74 

Punjab and N.-W. F. . 



• % 

• • 

60 

29 

9 

88 

Sind and Baluchistan • 



• • 

• • 

10 

6 

•• 

Id 

United Provinces 



• • 

1 

40 

10 

1 

62 


Retrenchment in the Calcutta General Post Office and the 
Bengal and Assam Postal Circle. 

438. *Mr. M. Maswood Ahmad (on behalf of Mr. Muhammad Anwar-ul- 
Azim) : (a) With reference to replies to starred questions Nos. 634, 636, 640, 
643 and 644, dated the 21st September 1932, will Government be pleased fo 
state separately the number of appointments on the 31st December, 1926| 
and the number of Muslims in each cadre separately ? 
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Xh) Will Government be pleased to state the total number of permanent 
vacancies separately for each cadre referred to in the replies to the 
questions mentioned above and the number given to Muslim candidates in 
each cadre separately? 

(o) Will Government be pleased to state whether the rule, reserving 
third vacancies for members of minority communities, was not observed 
in the Calcutta General Post Office and Bengal and Assam Circle? 

(d) If the reply to part (c) above be in the affirmative, will Govern* 
ment be pleased to state whether the small number of Muslim employees 
are proposed to be spared from retrenchment and whether they are pre- 
pared to take action against non-observance of orders? 

The Honourable Sir Frank Noyce: (a), (b) and (c). I regret that I am 
not in possession of the information for which the Honourable Member 
asks, but I would refer in this case also to the second part of the reply 
which I have just given to question No. 432. 

(d) Government regret that they qannot undertake to modify their 
existing orders regarding the manner in which retrenchment should be 
effected. 

Principle fob Retrenchment op Personnel on Communal Basis. 

439. *Mr. M. Maswood Ahmad (on behalf of Mr. Muhammad Anwar-ul- 
Azim) : (a) Will Government be pleased to state whether the principle for 
retrenchment of personnel on communal basis was enunciated by the* 
Finance Department of Government? 

{b) Is it a fact that according to the said formula. Government ser- 
vants belonging to minority communities with less service were retrenched 
whereas those of majority community wnth more service retained? 

(c) Is it a fact that due to this formula. Government servants be- 
longing to minority communities have almost been swept dean from' 
the senior positions, leaving members of the majority community exclu- 
sively eligible for promotion according to seniority lists? 

(d) Is it a fact that Government never intended to adhere so rigidly 
to the said formula so far as minorities were concerned; particularly in the 
cadres in which the percentage of minorities was already below the requi- 
site standard? 

(e) Are Government prepared to review the said formula? 

The Honourable Sir Harry Haig : (a) The orders issued in' regard to 
retrenchment of personnel made .it clcai; th^t as, far .as practicaWe the* 
existing ratio between the commimities in each category of service should 
be maintained. Retrenchment wrm to be- effected; firstly, by the accept- 
ance of voluntary resignations or retirements*, secondly, by the discharge 
of inefficient officers, and, thirdly, by the discharge of selected officers in. 
a certain order based on the length of service. 

(6) This has happened in some cases. 

(c) I am unable to accept this as a correct statement of the position, 
and I would refer the Honourable Member to the statement laid on the 
table in reply to starred questions Nos. 604, 155 and 440 on the 24th 
February, 8th September and 19th September, 1932, respectively, regard- 
ing the effect of ..retrenchment on the communal composition of the staft 
of the various departments of the Government of . IndiaL ^ei^etm 
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(d) The object of the orders was to provide a' reasonable principle in 
accordance with which all communities would receive fair treatment in 
the process of retrenchment. 

(e) I am not aware of any grounds that would justify a revision of the 
formula. 

I 

Dr. Ziauddin Ahmai^: May I ask whether the function of the Govern- 
ment is limited to issuing orders or whether seeing them carried out is- 
also included in the function of the Government? 

The Honourable Sir Harry Haig: So far as the Homo Department 
is concerned, their main task is to see that the orders are issued, but 
it is the responsibility of the other Departments to see that they are pro- 
perly carried out. 

Dr. Ziauddin Ahmad: The function of the Home Department is simply 
to issue orders? 

The Honourable Sir Hanry Haig: I did not say that it was their sole 
function, but primarily it is the duty of the other Departments to see- 
• that the orders are carried out in the proper spirit. 


SHOET NOTICE QUESTION AND ANSWEE. 

Eeport of the Tariff Board on the Cotton Textile Industry. 

Hr. H. F. Mody: Will Government be pleased to state whether they 
12 N N publish the report of the Tariff Board on the Cotton 

ooN. Industry and to place proposals for the protection of 

that industry before the IjCgislative Assembly during its present Session? 

The Honourable Sir Joseph Bhore: The Tariff BoarrUs Eeport was 
received later than Government had originally hoped and the pressure of 
urgent public business has left insufficient time for the full consideration 
by Government of a matter of such great importance and complexity. 
A final decision with regard to tho Eeport has not yet been reached and 
it has, therefore, become necessary to take steps to meet the situation 
which will arise when the Cotton Textile Industry (Protection) Act, 1930, 
and the Notification under sub-section (5) of section 3 of tho Indian 
Tariff Act, imposing increased rates of duty on cotton piocegoods not of 
British manufacture, expire on the 31st of March next. Government have 
accordingly decided to propose to the Legislature the extension up to the 
31st October next of the aforementioned Act and Notification pending 
formulation of their decision in the matter of continued protection to the 
Cotton Textile Industry. I shall take the earliest suitable opportunity to 
introduce a Bill for the purpose I have indicated. In accordance with 
usual practice, the Eeport of the Tariff Board will not be published until 
a final decision has been taken by Government. 

Mr. B. Sltaramaraju: Has the mill industry of Bombay any special 
claim on the Government of India for expediting this matter? 

The Honourable Sir Joseph Bhore: I did not quite follow the Honour- 
able Member. Will he please repeat his question? 
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Mr. B. Sitaraxnara]u: Has the mill industry of Bombay any special, 
olaim on the Government of India for expediting this matter? 

Mr. H. P. Mody: I will tell you all about it. 

The Honourable Sir Joseph Bhore: Does my HDnourable friend think 

that I am proceeding with undue celerity in this matter? 

Mr. B. Sitaramaraju: Did or did not the Tariff Board say that the 
inquiry which they were asked to make by the Government of India was 
very much limited in its scope? 

The Honourable Sir Joseph Shore: Sir, I am not prepared to disclose 
anything as yet which is contained in the Report. 

Mr. Gaya Prasad Singh : Do I imderstand the Government to say that 
they will put forward proposals in this Session even before the Report 
of the Tariff Board is published? 

The Honourable Sir Joseph Bhore: No, Sir; I am afraid my Honour- 
able friend has misunderstood my reply. What I said was that proposals 
would be put before the Ijo^islature during the current Session to continue 
the existinjT protection until Government were in a position to place before 
the Assembly new proposals as a result of examination of the Report of 
the Tariff Board. 

Mr. H. P, Mody: Are Government prepared in the meantime to revise 
the scale of special duty imposed in August last if a case is made out 
to their satisfaction? 

The Honourable Sir Joseph Bhore: Sir, if a case is made out to their 
satisfaction and they are definitely of opinion that further protection is 
necessary, then they have the necessary powers and they will undoubtedly 
use those powers. 


Mr. H. P. Mody: Thank you. 


Mr. S. 0. Mltra: Will Government consider the case of the consumers 
also so that there may not be any necessity for extending this privilege to 
the favoured few? 


The Honourable Sir Joseph Bhore: I can assure my Honourable friend 
that the interests of the consumers will be most carefully borne in mind 
by the Government. 

Mr. Gaya Prasad Singh: Is it because my friend, Mir. Mody, has been 
persistently going round with his bea:gar*8 bowl that Government are 
extending this special privilege to the Bombay mill industry? 


Diwan Bahadur A. Bamaswami Mudaliar: Does the Honourable Mem- 
ber realise that his statement that he will bring forward le^slation to 
extend the operation of the Act till October, 1933, involves that the Tanff 
Board . has recommended the contmuance or perhaps the extension of the 
protection so far given to this industry? 
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The Honourable Sir Joseph Shore: My Honourable friend may draw 
any conclusion he likes. 

Hr. B. Dab: ^ay I ask if this extension of six months protection 
to the Bombay mill industry is done in the interest of the Finance Mem- 
ber or it is done in the interests of the public at large? . 

The Hcmourable Sir Joseph Shore: I think my Honourable friend must 

realise that if wo are not in a position to put revised proposals before 
' this House at once, we coiild not allow the existing protection to lapse. 

Mr, B. Das: ]VIay I ask the ITonourablo the Commerce Member 
whether he is personally satisfied that the Bombay millowners have 
satisfied the condition that Sir Frank Noyce laid down in his admirable 
Beport? 

The Honourable Sir Joseph Shore : I am not prepared to anticipate the 
-decisions of the Government of India on the TarilT Board’s Beport. 

Mr, B. Das: Was it not the first and essential duty of the Honour- 
able Member before he extended the period to have satisfied himself that 
the Bombay millowners arc not extravagant? 

The Honourable Sir Joseph Shore: I have not yet extended the Act, 

•Sir. 

Sir Gowasji Jehangir: Will the Honourable Member please state what 
objection there is to i)ublish the Tariff Board’s Eeport even if Govem- 
inenfc have nofc come to a decision on the matter? 

The Honourable Sir Joseph Shore: It is not the usual practice for 
the Government to publish such Iteports in advance of Cticir decisions, 
because there is always room for anticipatory action which may lead to 
evasion. 

Mr, S. C. Mitra: In view of the fact that the consuming public is in 
a far worse position than a few millowmers, will Government consider the 
desirability of publishing the Eeport of the Tariff Board so that the con- 
suming public may place their view^s before the Government before they 
come to a final decision? 

The Honourable Sir Joseph Shore: Sir, I wall certainly consider how 
far it is possible to publish the Eeport in advance of the consideration of 
this question by this Assembly, so that a- fair opportunity may be given to 
everybody to examine the question before definite proposals are put before 
the Legislature. 

MESSAGE FEOM THE COUNCIL OF STATE. 

Secretary of the Assembly: Sir, the following Message has been received 
from the Council of State: 

“Sir, I am directed to inform you that the Council of State has, at its meeting 
held on the 20th February, 1933, agreed, without any amendments, to the 
following Bills which were passed by the Legislative Assembly at its meetings held 
<m the 6th and 7th February 1933, namely : ^ 

1. A Bill to prohibit the pledging of the labour of children; 

2. A Bill further to amend the Indian Marine Act, 1887, for a certain purpose;. 

aod . , 

3. A Bill further to amend the Indian Forest Aict, 1927, for n certain p’^rposc** 



BILL PASSED BY THE COUNCIL OP STATE. 

Socretary of the Assembly: Sir, in accordance with the provisions of 
rule 25 of the Indian Legislative Rules, I lay on the table a Bill further- 
to amend the N®S[otiable Instruments Act, 1881, for a certain purpose,, 
which was passed by the Council of State on the 20th February, 1933. 


THE R.\ILWAY BUDGET— LIST OF DEMANDS. 

SECo^i7D Stage. 

Expenditure charged to Iteveniie. 

Demand No. 1 — Railway Board, 

The Honourable Sir Joseph Bhore (^lember for Commerce and Rail* 
ways) : Sir, I move : 

*‘That a sum not exceeding Rs. 8,31,000 be granted to the Governor General in 
Council to defray the charges whicli will come in course of payment during the year 
ending the 31st day of March, 1934, in respect of the Tlailway Board'.” 

Sir. Lalchand Navalrai (Sind : Non-Muhammadan Rural) : Sir, I rise to 
a point of order. Last year a ruling was given by the Chair tliat when a 
cut like No. 1 stood in the names of Honourable Members, the discussion 
under the cut could be carried on only by those Members wdio desired that 
tlie whole demand should be rejected. In other words, only those Mem- 
bers, who were of tlie opinion that the whole of the Railway Board should 
bo abolished, could move this cut in which it is asked that the demand 
under the head* Railway Board be reduced to Re. 1. The ruling is 
already knowm to Honourable Members of this House and also to the Chair. 
That prescribed that if a Member bad a guevance and be wished to draw 
the attention of the House only to that particular grievance, then the 
discussion on that could not take place under cut No. 1. Tt is only when 
the Member wishes on general principles and on general points that the 
Board should be abolished that he could discuss it on this motion. I 
think it is necessary to read a portion of that ruling wdiich is given at page 
1321 of the debates for 1932. This is w^hat it says : 

“Honourable Membcra are no doubt aware that cut motions are usually divided into 
three categories. One is to rciluce the amount of the demand to a nominal figure of 
one rupee or less. Such moi’ons are intended to refuse supplies for redress of 
grievances, and no motions of cuts of that character can bo entertained except for that 
purpose. There are two ways of dealing with refusal of supplies with regard to each- 
Demand. One is to oppose the whole grant and roject it; the other is to move^ a 
motion of reducing the Demand to a nominal figure. Motions for practical elimination 
of the whole grant cannot be moved for the purpose of drawing attention to any 
specific grievance.” 

. Later on, it is stated: 

“All motions for practical elimination of the whole Demand will bo entertained on 
the only ground that the Honourable Member wishes to refuse supplies, because he 
does not approve of the whole policy underlying that Demand. In no other case 
such cut motions will be allowed.” 

My point of order now is that if the Chair agrees with this ruling, I wish 
to abide by the spirit of that ruling and to discuss the whole policy and 
ask for the elimination of the whole demand. In that case. I should like 
to know whether the three Honourable Members whose names appear 
befpre.me on this motion also wish to abide by the spirit of that ruling and 
ask f6r the elimination of the whole demand". 

( 932 ) 
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f ' ... : 

lCr« Ohairman (Sir Hari Singh Gour) : How does the Honourable Mem- 
jber distinguish his own cut from that of Mr. Ghuznavi's? 

Mr. Lalchand Navalrai: My cut is plain enough. Mr. Ghuznavi's cut 
mentions “policy and administration**. That does not make it clear 
whether it wants the whole grant to be taken away on the ground of draw- 
ing attention to certain grievances. In my cut I have asked for the abolition 
of the Railway Board. Of course, I have also referred to Divisional Offices, 
in the present form, being abolislied; but that is only incidental in order to 
draw attention to certain points in connection with the abolition of the 
Railway Board. My cut is absolutely clear. T do want that the whole 
Demand should not bo given to the Railway Board, 

Mr, Chairman (Sir Hari Singh Gour) : That is exactly what the Honour- 
able Member wants. He should wait and hear Mr. Ghuznavi before 
he raises any objection. 

Lieut.-Colonel Sir Henry Gidney (Nominated Non-Official) : May I rise 
to a point of order. Hitherto the practice has always been, and the House 
is trying to build up its own tradition, first to take those cuts which are 
the largest, and dispose of them before the one rupee cuts or the 
censure cuts are taken up. I do not say this with a desire to place my cut 
before the Honourable Member’s but I simply want to bring to your notice- 
that hitherto the practice has always been for the largest cut to be taken 
and disposed of, almost en masse, 

Mr. 0. S. Ranga Iyer (Rohilkund and Kumaon Divisions: Non-Muham- 
madan Rural) : ] should like to say that the largest cut is the cut which 
reduces the entire demand to rupee one, and the practice has been to give 
precedence to the largest cut, namely, the reduction of the demand to 
rupee one. You will re-call that originally the practice was to move that 
the whole demand be omitted. Later on, owing to the advice of the Chair, 
it was suggested that a positive cut should be moved reducing the demand 
to rupee one instead of the negative motion for omission. 

Mr. S. O. Mitra (.'Chittagong and Rajshahi Divisions: Non-Muham- 
madan Rural) : I think before the motion was moved at all, it was prema- 
ture to raise any point of order. 'Hie House does not know in what way Mr. 
Ghuznavi will support his motion or even whether ho will move it at all. 
A similar motion, exactly in the same form, stands in my name and T shall 
make it clear that T intend to move for the abolition of the Railway Board 
and I shall give my reasons for it. 

Mr . Lalchand Navalrai: Last year the procedure adopted was that be- 
fore a motion like this came up for debate, the Chair asked the Honourable 
Member moving the cut whether he was abiding by the spirit of the ruling 
which I have quoted. I request that the Chair should ask the Honourable 
Member what his intention is. 

Oeneral Policy and Admimstration of the Railway Board, 

Mr. A. H. Ghuznavi (Dacca cum Mymensingh : Muhammadan Rural) : 
Si^r, I beg to move : 

' ”Thae the demand under the head ‘Railway Board* be reduced to Re.. V* 
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I think I shall be able to make out a case that the whole of the Railway 
Roard should ho scrapped. Its policy and administration does not justify 
its existence. Mismanagement and want of effective control and supervision 
have caused and are causing loss of lakhs and lakhs annually which have 
now run into crores. They have no imagination at all. Their short- 
sighted policy and thoughtless actions have led the Railways to the verge 
of bankruptcy. Let us remember what was the position years ago. In 
those years one President ran the whole show, just as the other Depart- 
ments of the Government of India are run by their members. The 
administration of railways should be under a Department of the Govern- 
ment of India, such as the Homo Department, or the Political Department 
or the Poreign Department which are run by a Member with a Secretary. 
]Sow, Sir, let us see what is this Board composed of. It has one Chief 
Commissioner drawing Rs. 5,000, one Financial Commissioner drawing 
Rs. 4,0()0 and four Members (it has now been reduced by one), five Direc- 
tors, — goodness knows what they have been- directing, — one Secretary, five 
Deputy Secretaries, one Assistant Secretary, six Superintendents, 96 
Assistants, 15 Stenographer^ and 88 servants. 

Well, Sir, I have just said that inefficiency and want of control arc 
responsible for such losses running into crores. I shall take. Sir, with your 
permission, the coal purcase policy. (Hear, hear.) I showed 
yesterday that they have saved 20 lakhs this year on their coal purchases. 
1 am not aware wlint quantity Gicv have bought this year, but last year 
they bought 21,67,000 tons. ’ If they bought about 22 lakhs tons this 
year, tlu? saving of tliese 20 lakhs must have been due to the acceptance 
of the lowest tond(‘rs. Now, Sir, "wbo is responsible for the loss of this 
20 lakhs a year? Take the period during wliicli the present Railway 
Board’s Chief Mining ETiginoer has been conducting the purchases. I 
believe be has been piircliasirig for the railways, or put it as you like, for 
the Railway Board under his guidance since 1920. Now, for 
all these 12 years, if I take these figures as the basis of 
niy argument, tlio public have been losing 20 lakhs a year. In 12 
years. Sir, the figure would come to two crores 40 lakhs. B\it what about 
the good years when they bought between 30 and 40 lakhs of tons? What 
about the interest on ibis money that we have lost? Roughly calculating 
that, it will be amounting to. a figure of nine crores. That is what the 
paper Bvsmess said. But, Sir, this loss is only on account of the coal 
purchased for the State Railways. What about the purchases for the 
Company Railways? They also employ the Railway Board and its Chief 
Mining lEnginoer to make their purchases. Last year the B., B. and C. I. 
Railway purchased four lakhs of tons. I have said that last year the 
M. and S. M. Railway purchased about four lakhs. They have been 
purchasing under the good advice and the efficient advice of the Railway 
Board’s Chief Mining Engineer. Now, if the State Railways have been 
losing 20 lakhs a year, what have the Company Railways^ been losing? 
Take this as the basis that four lakhs of tons were purchased for thd 
B., B. and C. I. Railway and four lakhs were purchased for the 
M. and 8 M. Railway and two lakhs for the S. I. Railway; well, that 
comes to ten lakhs tons a year, and if, on 20 lakhs of tons, we have been 
able to save Rs. 20 lakhs a year, surely they would also have saved 
•Rs. 10 lakhs. And this Rs. 10 lakhs a year, if you take it for the entire! 
period of 12 years, would run up to one croro 20 lakhs. ^?ben, what about 
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interest?-^ Well, Sir, the B., B. and C. I., I know for a fact, after I raised 
a discussion last year in this House and again repeated it in September, 
have refused to accept the advice of the Cl lief Mining Engineer and haye 
keen making their purchases themselves this year. 

Now, I shall show how the Bailways have been able to save this 20 
lakhs. Sir, last year I brought to the notice of the House the present 
system of coal purchase. X said, occ*ording to that system, this 
policy of the Eailway Board is responsible for huge losses to the 
Bailways, inasmuch as* higher prices were given to the favoured 
tenders and that though coal of the same quality was tendered at lower 
prices by others, such tenders were not accepted. My Honourable friend, 
Mr. Jadhav, remarked: “Is it really true?'* I replied, “Yes, and I will 
prove it". And I have proved it. There is a tabular statement here 
which I have prepared. There I have given the names of the collieries 
and the rates of the tenders which were accepted last year. Now, the same 
. parties have been oft'ering this year 12 annas to one rupee cheaper. My 
point is tin’s. Last year they tendered at a certain rate. The tabic will 
show that that was accepted. This year they discovered that there is no more 
, favouritism going on and that the lowest tender would bo accepted and 
that that would be the only test, provided the coal was of the same grade 
and of the same quality and that no more higher prices would be given if 
lower prices were available. 

Mr. F. F. James (Madras : European) : You see the prices have also 
dropped. 

Diwan Bahadur A. Ramaswami Mudaliar (Madras City: Non-Muham- 
madan Urban): What was the lowest tender last year? 

Mr. A. H. Ghuznavi: T will give you that also. 

Diwan Bahadur A. Ramaswami Mudaliar: Please do. 

Sir Cowasji Jehangir (Bombay City : Non-Muhammadan Urban) : What 
is the main point you are trying to' make? 

Mr. A. H. Ghuznavi: iVIy point is that they did not accept the lowest 
tender. They want to know, Sir, what is my point. My point is that 1 
have been insisting upon the acceptance of the lowest tender and that, 
if they had accepted,, my advico and accepted the lowest tender, in 
respect of the same class of coal, tliey would have saved an enormous 
amount of money. The same graded coal was offered at lower rates, but 
they paid and would pay higher prices and accept the higher rates. 

Sir Cowasji Jehangir: That is what you said last year? 

Mr. A. H. Ghuznavi: Now, Sir, I will take European Companies only, 
.so that there may be no doubts in our minds. I will take first Balmer 
Lawrio and Company. Last year they were given the price of Bs. 4-12-0 
for their coal. May I ask, why did they offer their coal thig year at 
Bs. 4-4-0? It was because they knew that unless their tender was the 
lowest, they would not get the contract. I am only proving it, least it may 
be said that the statement which appeared in the Hindustan Times is not 
correct. . The Honourable Member did npt say anything about it yesterday 
or I would not have submitted this again to the House. 
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Mr. N. N. Ankiesaria (Bombay Northern Divisions: Non^uhammadan 
Xiural) : Mr. S. C. Sen had completely answered the Honourable Member 
last year. 

: ‘ ■ i ’ ; • i:’ • 

Sir Ck>was]i Jehangir: The Honourable Member proves nothing by saying 
vihat last year Government accepted a tender of Ks. 4-12-0 and this year 
the same .firm has quoted Ks. 4-4-0 and Government have accepted it. By 
that he proves nothing. It may be that the price of coal has gone down. 
SVhat I am trying to point out to the Honourable Member is that he must 
.-drive his point home. He has proved nothing up to now. What does he 
.infer from that? 

Mr. A. H. Ohuznavi: Your point is that the coal trade has gone down. 
I will show it to the House by quoting from the Capital that it has not 
gone down. What else can I do? Shares have not been quoted at a 
lower rate this year than they were quoted last year and they indicate the 
• condition of the market. 

Sir Oowasji Jehangir: Now you have got to prove that the market has 
not gone down and that this firm had to quote a lower rate because of 
your agitation and speeches in this House. 

Mr. D. If. O’Sullivan (Bombay : European) : He has demonstrated that 
the Kailway Board must be done away with. 

Some Honourable Members: We want a clearer demonstration! 

Mr, K. 0, Neogy (Dacca Division: Non-Muhammadan Eural): But 
3Ir S. C. Sen should not be abolished along with the Railway Board. 

:Sir Cowas|i Jehangir: Have the rates for coal gone down now? Prove 
that. 

Mr. A. H. Ghuznavi: They have not gone down. I can only show it 
to you by a quotation from the Capital. 

Some Honourable Members: Y^ou go on. 

Mr. Lalchand Navalral: I rise on a point of order, Sir. I would submit 
that if the Honourable Member is confining himself only to the grievances 
”of the collieries, then his discussion does not come under the spirit of the 
. aforesaid ruling. 

Mr. Ohairman (Sir Hari Singh Gour): The Honourable Member is 
perfectlv right. It was laid do^vn by the Honourable the President in a 
ruling given last year at page 1321 that grievances to be ventilated in 
^ connection with the grants under the Railway Budget may be sub-divided 
,into three classes: First, attacking the general policy and administration 
of the Railway Board, in which cose the whole grant is to be cut or 
reduced to a nominal figure of Re. 1 or Rs. 100. The second class of cuts 
confined to the redress of grievances may be tabled by a token cut. The 
third class diraws the attention to specific and particular grievances. If 
the Honourable Member has a grievance with rqgard to the coal purchase 
policy of the Railway Boatd, his cut would fall under the second category 
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and not the first. If he wishes to attack the general policy and adminis- 
.tration of the Kailway Board under this head and gives the instance of 
coal purchase policy as only one illustration for that purpose, then he is 
perfectly in order. 

Mr. S. C. Sen (Bengal National Chamber of Commerce: Indian Com- 
merce) ; I lise to a point of order, Sir. The Honourable Mr. Ghuznavi has 
tabled also three other cut motions, namely, Nos. 45, 46 and 47, and 
they relate to these specific questions. Cut No. 45 relates to coal purchase 
policy and cut No. 46 to the administration of railway collieries, which 
he is now ventilating. So, having regard to the fact that he has already 
tabled these specific motions, is he entitled now under the guise of this 
general clause to ventilate these specific grievances? 

Mr. Ohairman (Sir Hari Singh Gour) : It all depends what the Honour- 
able the Mover has in mind. He can use the question of the coal pur- 
chase policy to illustrate the general point he is making, namely, that the 
Kailway Board has forfeited the confidence of the public. If he has done 
that and he is going to do that, he is perfectly in order. (Hear, hear.) 

Mr, A. H. Ghuznavi: I will not take any further time of the House 
hy going through all these details. But the test will be when the list will 
come out showing at what rates they have purchased. We shall be able 
to find out then that the low’est tender has been accepted. There may 
have been higher tenders, but we will see that they have not been accepted. 
I would not go through this list except in regard to one point that I 
wanted to place before the House. Even my Honourable friend, Mr. 
S. C. Sen, who got the contract last year at Ks. 3-8-0 was obliged to 
.quote at Ks. 2-14-0 this year. 

Mr. S. 0. Sen: And even then he has not got it I 

Mr. A. H. Ghuznavi: If he ha4 quoted Rs. 3-8-0, he would not have 
got the contract : so he had to quote ’Ks. 2-12-0. That is the tost that 
i am going to place before this House. Mr. Sen did realise that this year 
his friend w'ould not come to his rescue as there was no longer the old 
favouritism and, therefore, he had to cut down the price of his tender 
to Ks. 2-14-0 from Rs. 3-8-0. 

I will now take up another point to show why the Railway Board 
should be abolished. This point is about the shipment of coni by ship 
instead of by rail. Sir, the Railway Board is there to look after the 
interests of the Railways. What business have they, may I ask, to ship 
the qpal to Madras for the M. & S. Railway and pay Ks. 14,80, 0(X) 
to the foreign shipping firm? 

Mr. N. M. Joshi (Nominated Non-Official): But if it is cheaper? 

Mr. A. H. Ghuznavi: I think my Honournlile friend, Mr. Joshi, was 
not here yesterday when T said that it was not cheaper and I demonstrated 
that fact * and even if it is cheaper, what right have you, sitting here, to 
deprive the Kail wavs of their freight? Sir, in this connection I will read 
a letter from Sir Trevelyan Wynne. He says : 

“I enclose the note. re?arding the loss, to Government by sending Railway coal. to 
iMadM by the sea instead of by rail.** 
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Then ho goes on to give the note which I have placed before the House, 
already. 

An Honourable Member: Why not read it? 

Mr. A. H. Ghuznavi: Very well, I will read it. The note says: 

“Recently tenders have been called for by the M. and S. M. Railway for 400,000 
tons of coal to be delivered at Madras. 

Tenders are to be made for — 

Tons. 

Railborne . . . . . ^ . • . . 216,000 

By sea 186,000” 

They have got their own collieries somewhere in the Central Provinces, 
'so they get that by rail: 

“Railway coal despatched to Calcutta for shipment to Madras is treated as export 
coal and a rebate of 37^ per cent, of the ordinary rate is given. 

In addition, Steainshij) Companies are not bound to charge standard rates and can 
reduce them to any figure that will make the total cost of carriage of the coal by 
sea less than the carriage by rail. 

From the point of view of the Government of India, which is very largely interested 
in both the 11. N. Railway and the M. and S. M. Railway, carriage by sea, instead 
of by rail, even at a slightly lower cost by sea, is a dead loss. 

For the carriage by sea actual cash has to be paid. If sent by rail. Government, 
is saved the cash expenditure incurred by using the sea route. 

For carriage over the B. N. Railway section of the route, the M. and S. M. 

. Railway pays the B. N. Railway, but this payment, so far as Government is concerned, 
is only out of one pocket into another. 

For the carriage of the coal over the M. and S. M. Railway from Waltair to 

Madras, the M. and B. M. Railway avoids expenditure in cash as the Railway pays 

the freight to itself and the actual cost of carriage is only the cost of the coal, 
oil and water used by the trains carrying it qyer the M. and S. M. Railway Company’s- 
Mne.. ? 

As regards the M. and S. M., coal for 1932<33, the financial effect of sending 
185,000 tons of coal by sea, instead of by rail, is approximately as follows 

Then, he gives these figures which show, as I have said, that by rail 

it would cost Es. .13-2-0 and by sea, Es. 11-7 0. But, as I have pointed 

cut, 30 per cent, of the whole coal will be converted to dust by six times 
loading and unloading and will be wasted. That will make the rail freight 
cheaper than sea freight. 

Then he goes on to say: 

* 

“It will be seen that of the rail cum sea rate, Rs. 8 lakhs represents a definite 
cash expenditure on the part of the Government of India and in the case of the 
M. and S. M. coal would amount of Rs. 14,80,000. The all rrfil route, although 
Rs. l-ll-Q per ton more than the rail cum sea route, does not involve any cash ex- 
penditure on the part of the Government of India except the comparatively insigni- 
ficant sum on the coal, oil and water consumed on the journey.” 

Then, Sir, what about the South Indian Railway? There you find the 
antnn thing, — shipping, and putting lakhs and lakhs into the pockets of the 
British India Steam Navigation Company and the Railways are losing 
tteir freight,, and the Railway Board is here, enjoying the bracing climate 
of Delhi and Simla. Now, Sir, bear this in mind; this shipment, bwineBS- 
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has been going on for tlie last 12 years. Even assuming that this has 
been the quantity they wanted every year, which is' not a fact, because, 
in better years, they must have required mucli more coal, the Kailway s 
■have been losing freight to the tune of lls. 14.80,000 a year which, for 
the last 12 years, works up to two crores. Thanks to the Bail way Board, 
they have made the Eailways lose two crores during the last 12 years. 

Mr. K. 0. Neogy: What would Lord Inchcape have said if they did not 
do it? . 

Mr. A. H. Ohuznavi: My Honourable friend, Sir Joseph Bhore, is not 
only the Railway Member, but he is also the Commerce Member, and that 
is the trouble. That is the reason why we did not get the Dacca- Aricha 
line. 

Then, Sir, I will take the rates, not the surcharge, but the extraordi- 
nary freight they have put on coal. The coal required in Madras for 
trade, for the public and for others, excepting the Railways, is a very 
huge quantity, which, I am told, is 20 to 30 lakhs tons. They are shipped. 
If they lower the freight, they can carry this coal by rail to Madras. 
The same thing also applies as regards Bombay. Coal is being sent from 
Calcutta to Bombay by sea. If they reduce their freight, they can capture 
the freight again. And, as 1 have shown, it does not cost them anything 
at all at the moment, because they have nothing to carry. They are 
•simply adding to the unemployment. Why not reduce the rate and get 
back the freight and recover the losses. It is no use sitting here and 
passing confidential circulars as to what to do and what not to do. 

Then, Sir, I will come to Ihc losses in ihc railway stores. Yesterday 
1 gave the House the figures — how. the Public Accounts Committee dis- 
covered that there were 54 lakhs of stocks in the stores not shown in 
the books. I believe, five years ago, Mr. C. .A. Moado, Conlrollcr oil 
Stores, Eastern Bcngiil Stale Railway, had retired and, just at the 
time of his retirement, Mr. Hayman wanted to appoint him to go through 
these stores business in the E. 1. By., and he was ihorc for three years. 
I have heard from him that he found that obsolete stores worth crores 
were lying in stock useless. On the top of that, yon have tliis report 
that 54 lakhs worth of stock is not shown in the Books at all.* If that 
was so in the E. I. By., what would be the condition of the stores 
purchased throughout all the Railways. This is only one instance of 
the E. I. By. Honourable Members rac aware — and particularly my 
friend, Dr. Ziauddin Ahmad, who raised, I believe, a debate cither by 
a Resolution or by a question — about the Hayman-Mohindra punch. 

I should like to say that amongst Honourable Members bore I travel 
the most, almost every month, and one very high official of the Railways 
told me that they had got to buy the Hayman-Mohindra punch which 
would last them for the next two hundred years. In order to popularise 
the sale of the Hayman-Mohindra punch, it was found that the crew 
system was the best system, in the world for checking the tickets.- So 
a very large number of crews were appointed with the consequential 
acceleration of the sale of the Hayman punch, and. after the completion 
of the sale, the crew system now is not found to be good. I pity the 
poor crews and ticket checkers who have fo carry with them thi.^; heavy 
bulky punch weighing about 24 seers. T am not sure whether the 
Hayman-Mohindra Companv have also a share in tho Little's Oriental 
Balm. These poor wretched fellows — the ticket collectors — ^no longer 

n 
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crews — have to carry in their right hand that heavy punch and it aches 
them and so they must be applying Little’s Oriental Balm to alleviate 
the pain. 


Mr, S. 0. Sen: Does the Stores Department buy Oriental Balm? 

Mr. A. JT. C/hiTmavi: Whv should they buy Oriental Balm? They 
should buy the Hayrnan punch and nothing else. 

Then, Sir, 1 said yesterday that the East Indian Eailway and the 
Eastern Bengal State Eailway had their othces situated across the street. 
One could understand it while the Eastern Bengal State Eailway w’as 
a State Eailway and the East Indian Eailway was a Company Eailway. 
But wliat is there now not to be able to amalgamate the two Eailways 
and save, as was pointed out by my Honourable friend, Sir Henry- 
Gidney, yesterday, between 30 and 40 lakhs of rupees? The two lines 
taken together will be much less than the North Western Eailway line 
mileage. Why should you have two Agents, two Chief Medical Officers 
at this time ot much needed economy? Mr. Hannay, who has the 
experience of the East Indian Eailway, had been with the Eastern Bengal 
State Eailway and he has also the experience of the Eailway Board 
work. Dr. Sir Hasan Suhrawardy, the Chief Medical Officer of the 
Eastern Bengal State Eailway, has also worked as the Chief Medical 
Officer of the East Indian Eailway, and he has got both the experience. 
Therefore, my suggestion is to combine those two offices and save 40 
Jaklis of rupees, as was pointed out by my Honourable friend. Sir Henry 
Gidney, yesterday. 

% 

Mr. B. B. Puri (West Punjab : Non-Muhammadan) : I do not under- 
stand the TTonourable Mcimbor’s argument. Mr. Yamin Khan, who has 
got the experience as a Member of the Council of State, is now a Member 
of the Legislative Assembly. Poes my Honourable friend mean to say 
that, therefore, the two Houses should be combined? 

Mr. A. H. CHiuznavi: The question is that ho has been running the 
East Tndijin Eailway and also he has the experience of running the 
Eastern Bengal State Eailway, You cfinnot, therefore, compare this 
instance with a Member of the Legislative Assembly. 

Diwan Bahadur A. Ramaswami Mudaliar: Mav I understand that 
because the Eailway Board have not amalgamated these two Eailways, 
they should be abolished? 

Mr. A. H. Qhuznavi: Certainly. 

Dr, Ziauddin Ahmad (ITpitod Provinces Southern Divisions : Miiham- 
Rural): Are you not pressing upon the Honourable Member to 
reduce the overhead charges by amalgamating these two? 

« 

Mr. A. n. Ghuznavi: Certoiniv. Sir, I will now take the collieries. 

Mr, M. MaSWOOd Ahmad (Patna and Chota Nagpur c.um Orissa : 
Muhammadan) : Why did not my Honourable friend raise this quest ion* 
ii»he Standing Finance Committee for the Railways? 
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Mr. A. H. Ghuznavi: I am a member of the Hailway Standing Finance 
Committee, but I w^ at that time in England. 

Mr. Lalchand Navalrai: Might I know why the Honourable Member 
is BO fond of colliery? Is he interested in it? 

Mr. A. H. Ghuznavi; I do not possess one single inch of coal land. 

I have nothing to do with the collieries. By a misfortune I was the 
Director of three collieries and have tendered my resignation from all 
of them. I have nothing to do with the management of collieries. I have 
never been a managing agent, nor have 1 got any collieries, noii* have 1 got 
any shares in collieries, and 1 want to make myself clear on that point. 

Mr. Lalchand Navalrai: Ts it the past sympathy of the Honourable 
Member that induces him to discuss tlui cjllicries? 

Mr. A. H. Ghuznavi: Well, Bir, there is a history behind these 

j collieries. Tons of money have been wasted and I will tell 

* * you how it has been wasted. They did not call for public 
tenders to raise their coal. What further condemnation can you have 
against the Hailway Board? What have they been doing here? They 
did not know that there was no public tender called for raisin r coal, 
not until I had brought the matter to their notice; and they are supposed 
to bo supervising and exercising all caution. I gave the result yesterday. 
Once they called for public tenders where tney were' paying Hs. 1-6-0 they 
have now to pay thirteen annas. Taking that figure alone, there is a 
caving of nine annas a ton. According to my Honourable friend, Mr. 
P. R. Rau, they raised eleven lakhs tons of coal and, on that figure, 
you would have saved Rs. lakhs. T shall show that you have saved 
even more. Here is a list which T will place on the table — the names 
of the contractors and their rates. One contractor, K. Wofah & Co., 
gets Rs. 1-8-0, not Rs. 1-6-0: according to that, there should he a saving 
of eleven annas. The next is the Chief Mining Engineer's chaprassi, Ram- 
bilas Sing, and ho srets Rs. 1-8-0. The third man is K. C. Thapar, and his 
rate is Rs. 2-0-0. The next is Jatasundar Dossa, and his rate is Rs. 1-6-0. 
Then, again, Worah k Co. come in with the rate of Rs. 1-6-0. Then, 
there is one Mr. A. B. Searge, and his rate is Rs. 1-6-0. Then come 
Madhabji Mapa, Mr. Simon, and the brothers of Madhabji Mapa, till 
with the rate of Rs. 1-6-0; and, then, again, Rambilas Sing, who gets 
Rs. 1-12-0; then Lndha Singh, who gets Rs. 1-6-0; and A. L. Ojha, 
who gets Rs. 1-12-0; and A. L. Ojha's minor son is nnotlier firm which 
gets Rs. 2-2-0. All these rates are mereiv for raising coal and fhcy were 
given these rates without calling for public tenders; they cannot deny 
that they have not called for public lenders until last year when T raised 
a debate ; and then only they sent a circular that in future they eannot 
give to any contractor without calling for public tender for raising coal. 

An Honourable Member: What is your complaint then? 

Mr. A. H. Ghuznavi: My complaint is that they were losing 80 to 
40 lakhs over this raising alone .... 

Mr, S, 0. Sen: The Honourable Member forgets that last year the 
collieries raised only 12 lakEs of tons. 
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Mr, A. H. Ghuznavi: Yes, * vvill come to thatf last year they have 
raisej oiiiy lakhs tons: and they y^ould have saved 12 lakhs on that; 
but that is not the oniv 'I’hat is only for the raising contracty 

What is the complete average cost? It is E’s. 4 a ton and what is the 
cost of the private companies of raising their coal that they can sell them 
at Es. 4 or Es. 3? Here is a company . . . 

Mr. S. 0. Sen: Of which you were a Director. 

Mr. A. H. Ghuznavi : I was : I am no longer a Director of the 
company .... 

Mr. N. N. Anklesaria: May I know from the Honourable Member 
whether the Eailway Board have not benefited by his advice tendered 
in this House last year? And, if so, what is his complaint about the 
Eailway Board in this connection? 

Mr. A. H. Ghuznavi: My complaint is that I am moving the cut 
to abolish the Eailway Board .... 

Mr. N. N. Anklesaria: For following your advice? 

Mr. A. H. Ghuznavi: For not following my advice until last year. 
T want them to be abolished; they have no business to be there .... 

An Honourable Member: Then wdio will call for the tenders? 

Sir Gowasji Jehangir: 1 rise to a point of order: w^e are not sitting in 
Comm ii tee; we are sitting in the House and T think that the Honourable 
McnilxM’ should ho allowed to proceed wnth his speech and the proceeding 
should be that of the House and not of a Committee. 

Mr. Chairman (Sir Hnri Singh Goiir) : The Honourable the Mover of 
this cut has announced to the House that he wishes to raise a debate 
on the general policy and administration of the Eailway Board and it is 
on that understanding that the first cut was allowed ; and I hope Honour- 
able Members on both sides will indulge him to that extent and, I am 
quite sure, that the Honourable Member will realise that what he said 
yesterday need not be repeated today, and that that leads to a considerable 
amount of interjections and interruptions. 

Mr. A. H. Ghuznavi: Thank you, Sir. I am closing this debate. 
I have stated why the Eailway Board should be abolished. I have given 
you reasons : the coal purchase policy, the wav in which they run their 
collieries; not amalgamating the East Indian Eailway and Eastern Bengal 
Eailway and not amalgamating the medical services on both these 
Eailways; their short-sighted policy in not reducing their coal freight to 
enable coal to be carried cheaper and to enable them to earn more freight: 
depriving the Eailways of their legitimate share of freight by sending 
coal by steamships to Madras. Sir, I move. 

. Mr. Chairman (Sir Hari Singh Gour) : Motion moved : 

■'That the demand under the head ‘Railway. Board’ be redilted to Re. 1.*’ 
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Mr. S. 0. ^tra: Sir, I support the motion of my Honourable friend, 
Mr. Ghuznavi, for the abolition of the Railway ]3oard. In his speech 
Mr. Ghuznavi concentrated his main attention to only one side of the 
railway policy. I think he was right 1o do so; it will not be possible 
for any Member in this House to deal exhaustively with all the various 
defects and deficiencies and maladministration of the Railway Board even 
if he speaks for hours together. Last year, the Honourable Mr. Ghuznavi, 
in his speech, made certain very serious allegations. I am glad that 
gradually he had occasions to substantiate those charges and, in further 
stages of this debate, T hope, if anything is left to prove the case 
completely, the Honourable Mr. Ghuznavi will do it. ' On those considera- 
tions I do not like at all to say anything about the coal contract policy 
of the Railway Department, though I know fully well that a largo sum 
of money, estimated to be about 25 lakhs of rupees, have been saved 
this year from the coal contracts alone. It has been rightly said that 
tc show it conclusively, it shall have ro be proved that the coal rate 
in the market is more or less the same as in the last year, and that 
the principle of accepting the lowest tender, so far as possible, has 
conduced to have the reduction of such a largo sum as 25 lakhs in the 
Railway Budget of this year. 

I should like to devote the few minutes that I have at my disposal 
to the question of the policy of Tndianizfition of the Railway Board. 
To make myself particularly relevant to this motion, I s.ay that 1 want 
the abolition of the Railway Board. By that 1 do' not mean to suggest 
that the posts of tlie Chief Commissioner of Railways or of the Financial 
Commissiojier should bo aholislied allog^thcr; hut I would like to press 
upon the atte/ntion of th(3 (lovcmmcnt that if tlu^ other dcpaririieiits 
of the Govei-nmcnt of India can bo managed by a Member witli his 
Secretary, Deputy Seerotarv and one or two* Assistant Socr(‘tarios, 
wherever necessary, why should tlie Railway Dc})artnu*n( have the 
luxury of not only having a Chief Commissioner who holds llie position 
analogous to tliat of a Socrotary 1o Govomincnt, but also a l^oard and 
a Directorate consisting of six Afomhers, Secretaries, Deputy Secretaries, 
Assistant Secretaries and a laryc host of ofiicors. It >vas a fashion in 
olden days to have Directors- General and, I tluTik, it is a l('ga(*y of those 
olden days tlait we see in the Railway Board. Thouj.di it has ceased 
in. other departments, it is being persisted in the Railway Department, 
because there is enough monew to waste. If wc look ;il tlie deunand for 
grants, we find that we pay to the Cliief Commissioner Rs. 5,000 a month, 
and not Rs. 4,000 which other Sccrclarios arc paid. The Financial Com- 
missioner is paid Rs. 4,000 a month, .and there is provision for three 
Members, though now we are carrying on with only one Member on 
Rs. 4,000 a month. Other ]iosts are hold in abeyance, and that shows 
that all these posts are really not necessary. I shall show a little later 
that the Member who is now" retained is the last Member wlio was added 
to the Board, that is the Member for Staff and Labour. When the 
whole scheme was contemplated in 1921, there was no question of a 
Member in charge of Staff and Labour, while there were nv. ommendations 
for two Members for traffic and engineering. There is also provision for 
five Directors, and their pay ranges from Rs. 2,100 ,to Rs. 3,180 per 
month. Looking to the demand for grants, I find that in 1932-33 there 
was' provision for four Direclors, and now they have added one more. 
There is also a Secretary drawing Rs. 2,500 to Rs. 2,980; then, there 
are five Deputy Directors drawing a scale of pay Rs. 550 to Rs. 2,130. 
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There is a Deputy Secretary, one Assistant Secretary drawing Bs. 1,000 
to Bs. 1,250 and several Superintendents. My ifiain contention is, as 
we found in the Local Governments as well, there is no necessity of 
these Boards. We have here also a Central Board of Bevenue in the 
Finance Department. It was suggested by the Betrenchment Committee 
that, instead of a Central Board, there should be only one man in charge 
as it would be conducive to economy and ethciency. It is for the Govern- 
ment of India to show that the work cannot be carried on by one man 
as it is being carried on in all the other big Departments, say, in a 
Department like the Home Department which deals with so many 
branches and so many offices through the regular Secretariat. When any 
question is put in this House, the usual reply is to the effect that the 
question will be sent to the Agent. 

Mr. Chairman (Sir Hari Singh Gour) : How long will the Honourable 
Member take? 

Mr. S. 0. Mitra: I will take a litile more time. Sir. 

Mr. Chairman (Sir Hari Singh Gour) : The Assembly will adjourn 
till Half Past Two. 

I 

i 

The Assembly then adjourned for Lunch till Half Past Two of the 
Clock. 


The Assembly re-assembled after Lunch at TTiilf Past Two of the Clock, 
Mr. Chairman (Sir Hari Singh Gour) in the Chair. 


Mr. S. C. Mitra: At the time the Hous(' i*os(' for Lunch, T was dis- 
cussing the question about the position of the Agents of the different 
Paihrnys. T was saving that inTiumerahlo questions were raised in this 
House and the usual reply that we got from Government was that they 
were within the exclusive jurisdiction of these Agents. I do not grudge 
that position. I fully appreciate that, in the routine administration of 
the Bail way Department, nobody in this House will care to interfere, but 
T like to infer from this* point of view that all these really important 
matters arc decided by the Agents, that the Bailway Board is a mere 
co-ordinating body and that that was the purpose for which it was originally 
created. These Agents have their complete paraphernalia., — Divisional 
Superintendents in all the important junctions. They have got, my friend. 
Dr. Ziauddin, tells me, Operating Superintendents and Accounts Officers, 
and all the staff that is necessary to carry on the Bailway Administration. 
The real responsibility for the Bail ways lie with these Agents. If that 
is so, then what is the necessity of having such a big body like the Bailway 
Board? It is almost a third wheel in the Bail way Administration and 
it merely hampers the work. Later on I shall show how the third 
Member, instead of encouraging Indianisation, is merely impeding it. 
Eeferring to the Bailway Convention, which is in Appendix D of the 
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Railway Board's report, Vol. I, page 98, I find that there was a specific 
condition for acceptance by this House of that Convention. It reads thus : 

“Apart from the above Convention, this Assembly further recommends that th® 
Railway services should be rapidly Indianised and, further that Indiana should 
be appointed as Members of the Railway Board as early as possible.” 


I shall presently quoto figures about this process of Indian isation. 
Last year I was quoting figures to prove how the process of Indianisation, 
not only amongst the minority communities like the Muslims, was going 
at a very unfavourable pace. I find in Mr. Hasan’s report it is stated 
on the very first page : 

“It. was subsequently decided by the Railway Board that I should in the first 
instance confine my investigation to the subordinate staff only.” 

Later on, tliere may be some inquiry about higher gazetted olVicers. 1 
do not know if, afterwardsi, any inquiry was made. I find even the 
Acworth Committee in 1921 on page 58 saying this : 

“Until recently opportunities for the technical training of Indians wore lacking 
and, owing to the absence of opportunities, few Indians were able to reach the 
standard required for tho superior posts. Certain opjK)rtunities arc now being pro- 
vided.” 

Now, the latest figures that arc available show that for gazetted officers 
in the year 1932, there were a total of 1,949, of which Europeans com- 
prised L270, Anglo-Indians ItSO, — ^that is, out of a total of 1,949, 1,400 
posts go to Europeans and Anglo-Indians, Hindus 430, Muslims 73, and 
Bikhs, Parsis and other minority communities account for 63. Then as 
regards the next class, which draws Rs. 250 and over, the total is 8,591, — 
of which Europeans comprise 1,855, Anglo-Indians 3,629, Hindus 2,059, 
Muslims 375 and others 673. If we are to judge about Indianisation, it 
should not be by counting the heads of clerks and menials that are em- 
ployed all over India. The real strength of Indianisation must bo judged 
by these superior posts and who enjoy these posts. 1 shall now show that 
Government made certain provision for training some of the apprentices 
who could aspire, after getting training for several years, to get these 
highly paid jobs, so that it may not be said that there were no qualified 
men found in India. Hero is the Railway Board's Notification, dated the 
7th September, 1930. Here it is stated : 

“The permanent establishment of the Mechanical Engineering and Transportation, 
Power Departments of the Superior Revenue Establishment of State Railways is 
recruited from the following source.s, (t) persons of non-Asiatic domicile appointed by 
the Secrcttiry of State by selection from the United Kingdom, (fV) persons of Indian 
domicile appointed in India, by the Government of India by selection under these 
regulations and (tit) by promotions of special qualified subordinates of the depart- 
ment concerned, and (tv) occasional appointments of other qualified persons.” 

Looking at it, it will be clear how perverse is the idea of recruitment 
in this country. In recruiting for the higher railway services, firstly the 
Railway Board is anxious for the recruitment from persons of non-Asiatic 
domicile. Every mlan, with ordinary common sense and an idea of 
decency, will be ashamed to hear that the Government are anxious, in the 
first place, to recruit men of non- Asiatic domicile. I think these days will 
shortly be over, — ^now that wc have a sympathetic Member who is respon- 
sible for Indian Railways, and I certainly hope that there should be at 
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least some decency in these circulars, and that it should never be claimed 
that Indians should be considered as helots in their own motherland, and 
that in the first place? for recruitment for the Railway services, account 
should be taken of non- Asiatic, and not only non-Indian, but non- Asiatic 
domicile. Then there was an arrangement made that a dozen boys 
should be recruited through the Public Service Commission from the pro- 
vincial quotas from the whole of India who were to be trained at the 
Government Technical School at Jamalpur and that those who were found 
qualified were to be sent to England for further training for a period of 
two years. Now, I would ask the House to consider what happened this 
year particularly. Out of 12 boys that were taken, 10 boys were found 
fully qualified by their Professors. But the Railway Board, in their 
wisdom — and 1 shall try to show why w^e have particularly a Staff Officer 
to look after these things — found that only six boys would be sent though 
10 boys were found to be qualified. Sir, throughout the whole of India, 
they say, they can provide room only for six boys. Then, there is a further 
oontention, I understand, that the High Commissioner might have failed 
to secure facilities for training in workshops in England for more tlian 
six. Sir, we buy each year crores of rupees worth of stores from England. 
Well, if the High Commissioner nevertheless cannot provide facilities in 
English w’orkshops for more than six meu, why is this High Commissioner 
for? If England, I ask, fails to give iraining facilities to our boys, then 
there are other countries of the world who are willing. I really wonder. Sir, 
that any country that gets the groat privilege to sell crores of rupees worth 
of stores to India should hesitate to provide for the iraiiiiiig of only 10 
Indian boys in tlun'r Railway Workshops! Anyway, I know the Honourable 
the Commerce Member is very sympathetic and he knows that lots of 
money have been spent in giving a stipend of Rs. ICK.) a monili to each of 
these boys selected from the whole of India on a provincial quota basis. 
If, after \vc have spent over Rs. 5,.000 on each of those boys, they are 
thrown out, not only the money but the career of these promising boys 
will be utterly ruined. I fully expect that the Honourable the Com- 
merce Member will try to convince the House that he really means that 
India’s money is not w’astcd, whatever may be the opinion of the Railway 
Board in these matters. I think it is for one of these reasons tliat the 
Europeans here arc Jinxio\is for a Statutory Railway Board — not only are 
they not satisfied with a Railway Board which they already dominate «and 
with which they use their influence as they like, but they want a Statutory 
Railway Board wdiich will not encourage in any way Indianization, but 
will put impediments there and do all such things. T now see why through 
the Round Table Conference they want a Statutory body, not in any way 
to help the bolter administration of Railways, but merely to put a stop 
to all the aspirations of Indiana to be masters in their own house. So, 
Sir, I submit, that the question of Indianization should not be judged 
merely by reference to the aggregate numbers of all sorts of Indians in 
the Raihvay service. If Covemment honestly want to do justice to this 
issue, then they should find out how much money is paid to the high 
European officials, and then the real measure of Indianization will be 
judged by these high posts carrying a salary of over Rs. 250 a month, and 
not bv counting the bends of all coolies and clerks throughout India who 
are in the Railway Department. I say, the Railway Board have 
thoroughly failed lo satisfy Indian expectations in this field and that is 
one of the reasons why we want the abolition of this sham Railway Board. 
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Sir, my friend, Mr. Ghuznavi, said much about coal contracts. I do 
not like to say anything about that, but the other question about the State 
collieries is a matter in which also this Railway Board has hopelessly 
muddled. That is a matter which was before the Public Accounts Com- 
mittee, but I do not understand why the Railway Board, delaying that 
evil day, did not place all these matters before the Public Accounts 
Committee during all these months after the Simla Session, and that is a 
matter which, 1 hope, they will fully explain. I will only say here now 
that I find, by making calculations from the books supplied, about 
collieries belonging to the Railway Department that the cost comes to- 
Rs. 3-15-0 per ton for raising alone, but that perhaps takes no account 
of the large interest on Rs. 3,35,57,000 that have been invested as capital 
for collieries ; and even this year, there is a provision for speeding another 
eight lakhs on the development of some collieries, — the Talcher and others. 
From these it is evident that the cost of raising alone of these State- 
collieries is Rs. 3-15-0 per ton, not taking into account the huge interest! 
on Rs. 3,35,00,000, invested. I further understand that this cost per ton 
of coal will be further increased if slack and ashes, which account for 
about 25 per rjent., are also excluded. In that case it will go up to a 
higher figure; and then most of these collieries are producing only second 
class coal and the price of second class coal, in the market, is about 
Rs. 2-12-0. If that be the condition, then — speak subject to correction 
On this point because. T am not so sure about the figures, — the position is 
very unsatisfactory; this, of (jourse, is what T infer from (lovemment'B 
colliery publications. If my assumptions are correct', if, by omitting that 
material clement of the hujge interest charges and the question of slack 
and ashes, the cost comes to Rs. 3-15-0. then it is time for Government, 
I say it is the duty of the so-callcd Railway Board whicli lias been suT)posed 
to look after iho interest of the Indian tax-payers for all these years, to 
close up, if necessary, these collieries or to give them out on lease. That 
is a mere suggestion and I do not like to develop that point now, bc'Cause 
I still hope that the Railway Board will delay no more in placing all 
these facts before the Public Accounts Committee as they had promised 
last time during the Simla Session they would do, but which they have 
failed to do up till now. 

Now, I should like to say a few words about the Railway Board per- 
forming their duties towards the third class pfisst‘ng(!rs. 1 do not fully 
agree Avith n^y friend, ATr. Joshi, that the first class or the secf)?id class 
Railway carriages should be done away ^rith. T know the well-known 
railway principle that these passengers may be taxed to the tuncj of what 
the “tragic will bear"'; it is no nse, because, on a strict arithmetical 
calculations, the first or second class may not x>ay, saying that iho first 
and second class should be abolished altogether. P>Mt there was much in 
the contention of my friend, Mr. Joshi, that the third class passengers are 
not properly treated. It is a common saying that tlio holders of the 
yellow tickets are very rudely treated by our Anglo-Indian olficials. I 
have often seen at stations like the Ambala Cantonment, Saharanporc and 
Hardwar where third class passengers are stopped from getting into the 
train nor are they permitted to come to the station platform, before their 
more fortunate brothers, holding second and first class .tickets, have taken 
their seats in the train. They are put in a cage and are let out only when 
the ticket holders of the favourite classes have been comfortably heated. 
Sir, I would like to tell the Honourable the Commerce Member that in 
these days of growing competition with motor buses, it will not pay the* 
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Bailway Board to neglect the third class passengers. It is the same 
fare for the third class passengers whether they travel by itrain or by bus. 
In fact, in the case of a motor bus, they have the facility of taking their 
own times, because there is a bus every 15 or 20 minutes. Apart from all 
these things., if the railway officials (particularly the Anglo-Indian officials) 
do not improve their manners as regards the treatment of the Indian third 
class passengers, I am afraid the Bailways will undergo a great loss. But 
in spit(j of liundrcds of reports of Mitchell-Kirkness, they will not be able 
to improve .the Bailway revenue. I have another suggestion about the 
treatment of third class passengers. Formerly, we used to have small 
compartments for 8 or 12 passengers. But now they have made it a 
principle to have big railway carriages providing for 40 or 50 passengers 
with a small latrine in one corner, which is so small that a bulky man 
like m.v friend, Mr. K. Ahmed (I am sorry he is not in his seat), or even 
my Honourable and gallant friend, Lieut. -Colonel Sir Henry Gidney, 
cannot get in. 

Lieut.-GoloBel Sir Henry Qidney: Is there any necessity for the 
Honourable Member, being one of Pharoah’s lean kind, to make any 
anatomical reference to me? (Laughter.) 

Mr. S. O. Mitra: Tf my friend lias any objection to it, I beg to with- 
-draw my remarks. 

Lid ut. -Colonel Sir Henry Sidney: I have no objection at all: I am from 
the Pound '^Fable Conference I 

Mr. S. O. Mitra; My suggestion is that the compartments should be 
smaller and, in eacli such small compartment, there should be provision 
for a latrine with sufficient accommodation in it. 

I would also like to make a few remarks with regard to the reserved 
accommodation for third class passengers, l^ast year at Simla some 
persons ai)pr()ac]ied me and 1 bad the occasion to write and also to speak 
to tlu' FiuaiKnal Commissioner. It was brought to my notice t'hat at 
Kalka it was impossible to reserve third elass ai'commodation for 10 or 12 
men. T have already said that the Bail way Board must justify its existence. 
In the very beginning there was only one gentleman who used to look after 
the State Bailways. He was known as the Consulting Engineer when all 
the Bailways were under the Public Works Department. Afterwards, the 
post of the Director of Railways was created. Subsequently, posts of 
some other Directors were added, hut all that time the work was done by 
the Secretary and the Under Secretary as is the case in the other Depart- 
ments of tlic Government of India. The advice of technical experts was 
taken only in the case of Bailway construction. I rhink the creation of the 
Bailway Board as such was recommended by th,e Acworth Committee in 
1921. The idea of this Committee was that there should be a Chief 
Commissioner and a Financial Commissioner and the v/hole of 
the Bailway system should be divided into three divisions, Western, 
Eastern and Southern and that there should he three Members of the Bail- 
way Board like the Agents of these Bailways. But, in giving effect to 
their recomtxxendation, the Bailway Board decided that there should be a 
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Chief Commissioner and a Financial Commissioner and two Meinbors, — 
one, wlin will ho. responsihlo fm* technical Rnhip(*,tiS, and another for the 
general administration. Gradually, a third Member was added to look 
after the staff and lalK)ur. But I think it is well known to the House 
mat there arc at as many ^as five Directors with six Deputy 

Directors to look after the works, bridges, stores and tra'ffic. There is one 
Assistant Director, and there are Deputy Directors, Director of Finance, 
Assistant Director of Statistics. Now. {n the liailwav lh>ard the post of 
the Memher for TraflTic has been kept in abeyance since 29tli March, 1932, 
and Iho post of the Member for Engineering lias also been in abeyance since 
6 th March, 1932. That shows tliat the real expci'ts either in the technical 
or in the general line are not there. So it must be admitted that thciv are 
not so essential. Nobody contends that the post of the Chief Com- 
missioner or tliat of the Financial Commissioner should bo 
abolished, but what is the necessity for keeping a third AFember 
wlio is to look after the staff and labour? Is he there only 
to kx)k after the interests of Europeanisation and Anglo-Indian isation? 
So, I suggest lliat Government sliould do away with the Hallway Board 
and make thef C^hief Commissioner responsible for the Hallways as is the 
case with any other Secretary in the Govevniiu'nt of India. Of coiirst', 
he will be helped on the financial side by th(‘ Financial Commissioner and 
there may be Deputy Secretaries, Joint Secretaries and Under Secretaries 
to give him help, for it is expected that it is the Agents who arc really 
responsible for the running of various linos. It is these Agents who ought 
to be held responsible for the day to day administration, and a huge sham 
like this Hallway Boiird which costs 12 lakhs of rupees should bo done 
away witli. Sir, with these words, I support the motion of my friend, Mr. 
Ghuznavi. 

Mr. Lalchand Navalrai: Sir, I am not intcresied in coal or collieries — 
.3 neitluM- at present, nor in the past. I will, therefore, nob touch 

on the question of collieries, but I will attack the Hailway Board 
lor tiieiv general policy and points of view. Sir, there should be no 
surprise at this bold cut having been moved for removing the Hailway 
Board. It is not the first time that such a cut motion has been moved. 
Last time it was moved by Mr. Bhuput Sing and supported by Dr. 
Ziauddin Alimad and myself. Sir, on this point, before I give my own 
reasons, I must say that Dr. Ziauddin Ahmad is nowadays recognised as 
taking the utmost interest in the Hail ways and is considered one of the 
experts. Therefore, T will quote him as an authority and say what he urged 
on the last occasion. He said : 

‘‘Sir, this motion practically means that tlic Railway Board should be abolished ; 

and from what wc have been discussing during the last two years, I for myself 

do not find any resason for its existence in the present form. I have been^ trying 
to find out whether the responsibility for efficiently running the lines rests with the 
Agents or the Railway Board. I put this question definitely in the Assembly, bat 
I got no reply; and if the Railway Board do not take the responsibility upon them- 
selves for the efficient working of tho Railways, I do not see any reason for their 
existence, and the motion of my Honourable friend is quite to the point.” 

A similar motion is now before the House and I submit that a great 
deal has been said in this House in favour of tho acceptance of this 
destructive proposition The constructive part of it has also been put 
forward, and F will also put that before the House more clearly. To 

begin with, T will give my own reasons for tho Railway Board being done 

away with. The first of my reasons is that it is uneconomical to maintain 
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such a huge Board with such a large body of staff. If I call it a ‘‘white 
eloplianf, the name will be very appropriate. My second reason is that 
the Board does not hold itself responsible for the working and action of its 
Agents. My third point is that so far as the Company -managed Bailways 
are concerned, the Board maintains an attitude of indifference. Then, Sir, 
the fourtli is that there is maladministration and lack of supervision of the 
Board generally. 

Now, Sir, I will take the first point first. So far as economy is con- 
cerned, T think the Board does not Imow what economy is. In those 
prosperous days when the Board had large amounts of money and there 
were surpluses in the Budgets, the Board did not think of the rainy days 
when they would retpiire money even to meet their ordinary expenses. 
In those days, tl’oy went on increasing their officers and they have made 
the Board top-heavy — not only the Board, but even their Divisional 
Offices and the Agents* Offices. If you look at them, you will find a maze 
of dffi'ces ‘‘ind a battalion of unnecessary officers. The worl^ which can be 
done by one man is being done by three and that is being done in a 
piecemeal fashion which takes so rnuch time. With regard to this, it has 
been shown how the Board is at present constituted and I think it is claimed 
that two Members of the Board have been done away with. But I should 
like the Honourable tlie Eailway Member to make it clear whether these 
two posts have really been reduced or merely kept in abeyance. If they 
are in abeyance, there is no reduction at all. In that case, these two 
officers must be enjoying Uieir leave and other allowances in England with- 
out doing any work. If that is so, it is a very deplorable state of the 
Kail way Board. 

Mr. P. R. Rau (Financial Commissioner, Bailways) : May I say, Sir, 
that it is not so? 

Mr. Lalchand Navalrai: 'May T know how it is? 

Mr. P. R. Rau: Tlie number of Members have been reduced from three 
to OTIC. The two officers reduced are at present holding other posts. 

Mr. Lalchand Navalrai: May I know if these wore now posts created for 
them ? 

Mr. P. R. Rau: They were not created for them. 

Mr. Lalchand Navalrai: kfay I know which are these two posts? 

Mr. P. R. Rau: The two officers are Mr. Brayshay and Mr. Hannay. 
One is the Agent of a Company-managed Bail way and the other is the 
Agent of a State-inanasred Bailway. 

Mr. Lalchand Navalrai: Anyway, both these officers have been 
provided for and that does not mean that the numbers have been reduced; 
they may have been reduced es such in the Eailway Board. 
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Then, Sir, it should be considered why such a large body of officers 
should now be retained in the Hailway Board, and this leads mo to the 
question of Indianisation. 1 thought that the Bailway Board would take 
it that the services of the Board sliould be Indianised. If this is done, it is 
also a way to economy ; and the question is, have the Board taken notice of 
the warning that has been given to them for a very long time *? Sir, I do not 
in the least wish to cast any aspersion on Mr. Colvin who has now been 
put in the place of Mr. Hayman ; but I do say that the post was held by 
an Indian and should have been given to an Indian. I do not understand 
why that post was not given to an Indian. It was reported that an 
Indian was going to occupy that post, but that hope has not been ful- 
filled. 

Then, Sir, I need not go into the details to show how much is being 
spent by the Bailway Board on the staff. It has been sufficiently shown 
in the past that the salaries that are being given in the Bailways are too 
high and that they ought to be minimised. I submit that the Bailway 
Board should have taken a warning when they were told for a long time 
that they should keep their own house in order, but they have certainly 
not done so. The tendency seems to be to increase the number of officers 
and to appoint more and more so-called experts. We see that the whole 
policy is that the Bailway Board only wants to keep under their own check 
the making of tlie policy which may guide the Agents, but they are not 
actually supervising and paying particular attention' to the very work of 
the Ageniis. That loads mo to the second point that they are not holding 
themselves responsible for the working of their Agents. " Sir. is it not a 
doploral)lo fealiire that whenever we have asked questions in this Bouse 
about what the Agents have been doing, and represont(‘d grievances of the 
Bailway officers or of the public, and asked the Treasury Benches <o give 
relief to those public servants and the public, we hove always received 
the stereotyped reply that it was not the concern of the Bailway Board, 
but that it was within the competence of the Agent? Sir, it is really a 
matter for very serious consideration' whether the Board should exist. It 
is not only that we have been getting such replies with regard to small 
matters of detail, but it is so even on matters of policy. T must mention 
of two instances that occurred when I had put questions to the Assembly 
in regard to subordinate officials. The first question was with regard to the 
policy of the Government or the Agents with regard to the transfer of sub- 
ordinate servants from one district to the other, and I presented in those 
questions the case of two ticket collectors who had been transferred long 
ago from the Quetta Division to the Delhi Division. 'Pheir grievance 
was that, according to the rule of the Agent, they had to remain at one 
place outside their district for three years only, and that though they had 
remained there for more than three years, the Agent of the Division had 
refused their transfer. There was another point in it, z.c. , that they had 
been for the last three years, away from their home district and that that 
was causing them great inconvenience in providing facilities for the 
education of their children, etc. I asked in my interpellation about 
the policy of transferring such people from their home Division. The 
usual replv was that the question was being sent to the Agent. The 
Agent is the deciding authority. He has given his ruling, yet the question 
was. bein(y sent to him. The rule should at least be that such cases b© 
considered by the Board, to find out whether it was a right decision or a 
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wrong one, and not to plead irresponsibility for the decision of the 
Agents. If they feel so, the Board must die rather than live. I asked 
another question of a similar nature last year with regard to the Assistant 
Controllers having been put into trouble. Some 51 Assistant Controllers 
were appointed by the Agent, and, after their working for about two 
years, these Assistant Controllers were actually confirmed by the Agent. 
After about 9 months, those very Assistant Controllers’ confirmation was 
nclually cancelled. Sir, I raised this question in this Assembly and tho 
same sterecjtypod reply was given that the tiOard had got no information 
on it. If the ]h)ar(l lias no information on points as these, I think they 
have', not justified their existence. T must here mention it to the credit 
of the Honourable Mr. V. K. Ban tliat he took some interest in the 
case and we found that thc> confirmation of 37 Assistant Controllers which 
was cancelled was restored. There still remain 14 Assistant Controllers. 
(3n the question put in this House again this year with regard to these 14 
Assistant Controllers, T submit, the self-same reply came that the Board 
was not concerned with it and that tlie papers were being sent to the 
Agent. Prom this it is proved that injustice has been demo to these 14 
men. Why sliould not their case be investigated into by the Eailway 
Board? I submit that things like this prove to the very hilt that they 
do not recognise their responsibility — and not recognising their res- 
ponsibility means that they should not exist. 

Then, Sir, we find the same fate is awaiting us when we put questions 
in tho Assembly in regard to the w’orking of the Company-managed Bail- 
ways. Company-managed Bail ways have contracts with the Government. 
The Government liave been cf lielp to them. Government have made all 
facilities for them and they are even advancing money to them in the 
way of loans. Wliy should the Bailway Board show themselves so 
indifferent as to say that they have no concern with them? It is their 
business in regard to their policy as well as in the matters of their 
administration. Sir, when grievances develop iijto such a state, they 
must bo redressed oven if it requires the Bailway Board to spend some 
time. 

Then, passing to the administration generally, I will record one or 
two matters. Sir, the first is with regard to the question of economy. 
We find at present that 7-77 crores is tlie deficit that has been shown 
in the Eailway Budget. It is, as my learned friend from Karachi, 
Mr. Sullivan, said, an optimistic view of tho learned Bailway Member 
that from rates and freights he will :i:ake an increase of two crorcs of 
rupees. The state of affairs shows the reverse and the facts of the 
case all prove to the contrary. Then, Sir, we see that the Eailways are 
not popular now at all. It is clearly the fault .... 

</aptain Shei Muhammad Khan Oakhar (Nominated Non-Official): 
On a point of order. Sir. Is the Honourable Mr. K. Ahmed in order 
in reading newspapers in the House? 

Mr. E. Ahmed fBajshnhi Division : Muhammadan Bural) : T nm 
looking for authority to quote in my speech: if the Honourable Member 
•had intelligence enough to understand that, he would not have rai'jed 
the poifit. 
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"Mr. Lalchand Navalrai: 1 hope my Honourable friend, Mr. K. Ahmed, 
was not reading for some irrelevant remarks for me. Now% coming vO 
the question 'of the maladniinistraiioii, 1 said that the llailway Board 
was responsible for the unpopularity of the Railways af present. What 
do we find? We find that they have not taken care to put their house 
in order or given those facilities and conveniences to the public which 
would inake their Railways popular, lu the first place, the Railways 
have not given the services as desired by the people; they have got 
very slow trains and, besides tJiat, there are no direct trains where they 
ought to be. May I not quote the instance of the Dclhi-Karachi route? 
Karachi is an air port as well as a sea port; but there is no direct train 
either via ijahoie or via Bhatinda from Karachi to this Imperial Capital 
City of Delhi. 

An Honourable Member: What about the: Karachi Mail? 

Mr. Lalchand Navalrai: It does not come direct : it comes to Lahore; 
and then one has to wait three or four hours and then take another train 
to Dellii. On ■the Bhatinda side it is still worse. 

An Honourable Member: Go by air. 

Mr. Lalchand Navalrai: And get stranded like Mr. Gaya Prasad Singh 
while he was going to Karachi by air? I will not risk that. I was- 
saying that if wisdom had been used and conveniences had been giv^n 
to the people, then you would not have found this road transport by 
motor buses and cars. If anybody is responsible for that and for the 
loss caused on that account to the railway, it is the Railway Board. 

Taking another point, which is also an economic point of view, the 
Railway is responsible for not even affording conveniences to people f)y 
giving them sufficient number of wagons for transporting their goods. 
People have been complaining since long, and 1 am in possession of a 
telegram which I received today from Sind whicli complains that the 
Rairway has not been able to give them sufheient number of wagons: 
and that the transport cannot, therefore, be carried on. Yet they say, 
there is a deficit and yet they claim that they are carrying on their 
administration properly!* That telegram comes to me from representative 
merchants of Shahdadkot in Sind : tliey say : 

‘Mdministnition, Larkanfv, .Jacobabad Railway nnsatisfactorv Rbnhdadkofc mer- 
chants dissatisfied eomplaints nrice ton years no remedy ton thousand baf^s nr>w lying 
station town goods wagons great shortage trade diverted by carts 

Now, it is the bullock carts that arc Roing to fipht with the T^ailway 
■Roard (Laughter) : it is not the motor cars, but the bullock carts .... 

Mr. M. Maswood Ahmad: They will bring in a Lill to stop the 
bullock cart competition ! 

Mr. TAinhanrt Kavalrait They will have to do that if they persist 
'n their policy. The telegram goes on : 

“tr.’jde diverted hy r.irts. ramel... Pailway losse.. seventy-five thocs.ind ^rinmlly 
pray Appoint ingiiiry comniitUes redress (tricvanecs reply.” 

An Honourable Member; What is the date of the telegram? 
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Mr. Lalchand Navalrai: It is dated the 2()th, but 1 got it only this 
morning. This is by the merchants of Shahdadkot represented by one 
Bachomal Anshiram. 1, therefore, submit that it is high time that the 
Eailway Board should cease to exist. Tlie last time this motion was 
before the House, Mr. Mas wood Ahmad said: 

“But what about a central body? A central body is needed for the Railway Board.** 

Indeed a central body is needed, but the central body idready exists. 
The Government of India are the central body and the constructive 
suggestion that I will make is to simplify the complicated and the 

Slumbrous state of the Railway Board. I hope the Honourable the 

Railway Member, an Indian as he is, with the ability which he has 
shown, will be able to cope with the work of the Railway Board with the 
help of the Financial Commissioner and certain Secretaries. Is not that 
work going on in alike manner in the other Departments of the Central 
Government? Is not that work going on with Secretaries? If we refer 
to the old days, we find that there was such a system : it has been made 
clear in the House today that in former days when there was a Public 
Works Department to manage, there was a Director under the Public 
Works Department with certain Managers and others to carry on the 
Railways. Formerly, we know, that there used to be oiie Manager on 
a State Railway : the Manager had only a Traffic Superintendent under 

him with some staff. Then, in the districts, there nsed to be a District 

Traffic Superintendent and an Excculivo Engineer. Yesterday, my 
Honourable friend, Dr. Ziauddin Ahmad, pub it vehemently and very 
forcibly that you must revert to the old District system and abolish this 
Divisional system. I personally know of the Karachi Division as to how 
many officers there are in the Divisional Office and how the work is 
carried on. It is a very sorry tale to tell tliat the head of the office 
leaves the whole business into the hands of his personal assistant wlio 
rules also over the departments, say, the department of eoniinerco, loco, 
and so forth. Therefore, I submit that the old system should be reverted 
to with certain modifications. In this connection I must now refer 
to what the Honourable the Commerce Member said with regard to the 
investigation for economy that is being done by Mr. Pope. No doubt 
Mr. Pope may be a very clever man and an expert : but he does not belong 
to India and has no experience of Indian Railways; he comes from 
outside and he may be said to know the systems of those countries well; 
and though we have been told that certain officers and Agents have been 
associated with him in finding out and scrutinising the business, yet T must 
say that unless and until you associate with him one or two non-official 
Indians of experience in Railways, you will find that the sum total of 
his investigations will not be sufficient and wall not he viewed with any 
approval. It is said that too many cooks spoil the broth. That is what 
is happening in the Railway Board. I would submit that the Railway 
Board should not only sit here to put on paper certain niles and policies, 
hut thev should take care to see that their policies are carried out. They 
should not leave things in the sole hands of the Agents. 

One more thing to which T shall refer is this. Sir. we find nt present 
that recniitmcnt through the Public Service Commission is received with 
tLpprovnl hy the general public .... 


Mr. M. Maswood Ahmad: No, not at ah. 
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Mr, Lalchand Navalrai: Exceptions there may be, but I am speaking 
of recruitment to higher services by the Public Service Commission. 
What I want to point out to the House is this. There is a rule in the 
Departments of the Secretariat that the ministerial services should be 
recruited through the Public Service Commission, however small the 
appointments may be, but as far as I am aware, that system is not in 
vogue in the Bailway s, where the ministerial officers are taken without 
any examination. That naturally leads lo favouritism, and to no purity 
of service. It is, therefore', high time, Sir, that the ministerial services 
even in the Bailways should be recruited througli the Public Service Com- 
mission by open competitive examinations. We all know that there is 
now keen competition even among Muhammadans themselves for posts. 
Hitherto the bitter question of communal representation has been 
disturbing not only this House, but even the outside public, but now, 
there being competition among the Muhammadans themselves, the time 
has come when even Muslim candidates should be selected by means of 
a competitive examination. Personally, I am not in favour of communal 
representation at all, and this policy should be done away with at tlio 
earliest possible moment. Efficiency and efficiency alone should be the 
sole test, and* in that sense, I submit, the policy of “divide and rule“ 
should be given up by the Government .... 

Mr. M. Maswood Ahmad: Wiiat is the efficiency that you have in 
mind? 

Mr. Lalchand Navalrai: Efficiency test is this. If a post is vacant, 
you hold an open competitive examination and select the best candidate, 
irrespective of his caste, creed or religion; but if a man, who is a mere 
matriculate or who has studied only up lo the Oih standard, is recruited 
for the services in the face of so many well qualified graduates, that 
would be a suicidal policy. I do not want to offend my Muslim, friends 
in this lespect, but I am appealing to them to help the administration 
by insisting on the efficiency test for recruitment. [ will just giv(* an 
example of what recently happened in the Karachi Customs House. 
There arose a question between the Muhammadans tlieinselves with 
regard to the recruitment of a particular.^in dividual. A man, who was 
said to have been helped by some people, and on account of certain 
pressure that was brought to bear on the authorities on behalf of this man, 
was taken in the preventive service on Bs. 200. He was only a matri- 
culate, and then a cry came from a lot cf Muhammadan graduates, and 
they asked on what grounds this post had been given to that individual. 
I asked a question about it in this House, and I do not know if the man 
who was then said to have been appointed only temporarily still exists 
or has ceased to hold the appointment; but 1 think the sooner lie goes, 
the better. I, therefore, submit, Sir, that it is high time that Ihc open 
competitive examination system is introduced for filling up all vacancies 
in the Eailway services, and the Public Service Commission can bo fully 
utilised for the purpose. 

Sir, I think I have sufficiently made out a case for the abolition of 
the Bailway Board. I do not want to waste any more time of tlie House, 
but I hope I have convinced the House .... 

Mr. Oaya Prasad Singh (]\fuzaffarpur cum Champnran ; Non-Muham- 
madan) : The House is also convinced. 

E 
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Mr. Lalchand Navalrai: I do not know whether the House is convinced 
or not, and it is for them to decide, but 1 have placed before the House 
very clearly all the relevant matters to justify the abolition of the Railway 
Board, and I hope the House will give earnest consideration, to this 
motion .... 

Mr. M. Maswood Ahmad: The motion will be withdrawn by the Mover. 

Mr. Lalchand Navalrai: If that is withdrawn, I am not affected by 
it at all. 1 have ventilated the grievances. 1 do not want it to be said 
that this motion was put forward with a view to ventilating a particular 
grievance. This motion has been put forward for the purpose of getting 
sheer justice, as my friend, Mr. Ghuznavi, put it, — have placed my 
case from a general point of view. I hope the House wdll accept this 
motion. 

Rai Bahadur Lala Bri] Kishore (Lucknow "Division : Non-Muhammadan 
Rural) : Sir, on this motion I would first draw the attention of the 
Railway authorities to the comforts of tlie third class passengers. From 
the Budget that has been presented to us, it appears that out of the 
total revenue of 92 crores, over 26 crores are contributed- b 3 ’^ the third 
class passengers. The third class passengers are the best customers of 
Railways, and it is Die duly of the IJailway Adminisi rations to look after 
the interests of these third class passengers. But, in practice, we find 
that they are most neglected. In the hrst jdace, 1 am much against 
the increase of the third class fares. Now, this increase has transferred 
tlie trathc from tlie Ruihvay to motor buses, and I assure the House 
from my experience that in short traffic tin’s increase of fare w'Ould only 
mean the diminution in traHic and cons(?qiiently tlu* ultimate diminution 
m the income. The position is the same as in the post office. The 
increase of 25 per cent, in postal charges does not mean the increase of 
25 per cent, in the revenue. The same is the case here. On the other 
hand, T believe that if the rates are slightly diminished, the Railway 
autlioi'ities would be able to compete more effectively wdth road motors, 
and their income Avould ultimately increase. 

It is very regrettable that in his Budget speech the Honourable- 
Member made no mention of the efforts which the Railw'a.y authorities 
are making to increase their income and to increase the traffic. In fact, 
wo ought to make our traffic more attractive, and then the income will 
surely rise. The complaint against overcrowding in third class compart- 
ments is very general. In case of heavy traffic on the occasion of fairs,, 
it is the duty of tlje Oovernrnent to increase the number of special 
trains, and overcrowding should be avoided at all costs. The supply of 
good food at moderate cost is an essential element for the comfort of 
passengers. Tn many stations the vendors charge exorbitant prices and 
in many cases they supply articles of inferior quality. Sir, it is said 
that the Divisional Superintendent is responsible for the supervision of 
these vendors, but everybody will admit that he is a very busy man and 
.’i is impossible for him to do it. The prices of commodities differ m 
LTUiny different stations, but they should substantially be the same as 
the prices prevailing in the local markets. 

I also do not like the present practice of giving large contracts of tea 
."ps and other articles to one man wffio, in his turn, gives sub-contracts 
to petty vendors. The contract should be given to one person and he should 
not be permitted to give sub -contracts to any other person. As far 
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as practicable the vendors must be drawn from the same locality and 
the supervision work should be entrusted to a small Committee consisting 
of the Station Master, the. convener and four other members selected 
from local Authorities who know the local conditions very well. If the 
local authorities . are associated in supervising the prices and in giving 
contracts to local persons, I am certain that the situation will substantially 
improve. It is a conspicuous fact that the connections at junctions are 
not so good as they used to be in old days. Whether it is due to the 
vendors who have personfil interest in bad connections or to absence of 
co-ordination among various lines, I cannot definitely assert, but the 
result of these bad connections is that these vendors have good sales at 
the junctions from passengers who are travelling long distances, but the 
persons going to short distances prefer going by road motors to save time. 
Bailway companies thus lose money. 

The next point to which I would like to draw the attention of the 
Government is the question of closing the gates at level crossings near 
Bailway stations. In a large number of towns the civil population 
inhabit on both- sides of the Bailway lines, and it very often happens 
that clerks and litigants liave to attend the Courts at fixed hours 
lying on the other side of the Bailway lines. These gates are very often 
closed half an hour before the arrival ot the train and people are put 
tc very great inconvenience, and very often they miss their attendance 
in Courts. I, therefore, strongly advocate that in places where the 
Bailway trafiic is large and where the road traffic on level crossings is 
equally great, then overhead and underground crossings should be 
provided for the benefit of the public. The public at present is not 
sufficiently educated to bring civil action against the Bailway authorities 
for damages, but if the authorities persistently refuse to look after their 
interests, the people will gradually be educated. 

I would also press that the Bailway authorities should also pay special 
attention to reduction of freight on wheat to the absolute minimum. 
The free movement of wlioai from one place to another will help ^o 
stabilize the prices and it will also help the agriculturists. It is a self- 
evident principle that sin.all profit, repealed many times, pays in the long 
run better than big profits which are not repeated. I, therefore, believe 
that reduction in freight will certainly help to increase the income. 

Mr. Chairman (Sir ITari Singh Gour) : T wish to point out to Honourable 
Members that Setli Haji Abdoola Hnroon has given notice of a very largo 
number of cuts printed on ])ages 7 and 8, amendments Nos. 91 to 100 
raising the question of policy. They are .all wholesale cuts of the same 
kind, and with Seth Haji Abdoola TTaroon's cut No. 6 .and the allied cuts, 
all the cuts dealing with the question of policy and administration are 
exhausted. The remaining cuts are all token cuts r.aising specific griev- 
ances. 

Lieut. -Colonel Sir Henry Oidney: Mr. Speaker, I think the only thing 
loft for me is to advise this House to ask that the rails be uprooted from 
.all railway lines and so stop .all trains. 

Mr. Lalchand Navalrai: Where will the Anglo-Indians go then? 

Lieut.-Colonei Sir Henry Oidney: They will come to you. Sir. We 
have had a very serious indictment repeated today against the Bailway 
Board by my’ Honourable friend, Mr. Ghuznavi. He has, against 
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ungenerous and unfair interjections, tried to prove his point. I think 
he has proved certain points and as the proof of the pudding is in the 
eating thereof, we see the benefit of his doings in this year’s Ilailway 
Budget— a saving of 20 lakhs under coal. I do believe this House will 
join in giving Mr. Ghuznavi credit for what he has done and the money he 
has saved. I also feel that Mr. Ghuznavi’s exposure will be taken seriously 
by the Railway Board and that it will continue to economise on coal in 
future Budgets. I repeat, the Railway Board and this House should be 
much grateful to Mr. Ghuznavi for all he has done. He has really 
rendered a great service to the country and to the Railway Board and, 
besides that, he has shown how inefficient the Railway Board has been 
in tlie past or rather liow badly they have looked after the financial re- 
sources of the country. 

Sir, there are some other points I wish to deal with in particular. One 
question is of very old standing. It refers to the separation of Audit from 
Accounts. It is a question., I believe, as far as the Railway Board is con- 
cerned, that has been put aside as settled, but I do not think the House 
should take it lying down. The separation of Audit frona Accounts was 
introduced into this House a few years ago, I believe, with an assurance 
from the then Financial Commissioner that it would entail no extra 
expense except an initial increase of a lakh or so and that in the end it 
would result in ec'onorny. I speak subject to correction by the Financial 
Commissioner, Mr. Ran. T repeat, I believe that the separation cost the 
Railway Board nearly 20 lakhs. I submitted a very exhaustive note to 
the Railway Retrenchment Committee on this matter in which I explained 
the exact position and how this deficit has taken place. The Financial 
Commissionei had a coi)y of this note from me. I want to know what 
action has been taken on that matter. 

Now, Sir. 1 come to another very important matter indeed. I am not 
a railway expert, so I will leave aside the question of uniting the various 
Railway Agents in towns where the termini of various Railw'ays exist. I 
w’ill take Calcutta as my example. In Calcutta, we have three Railways 
wdio have their termini there One is Company-managed and tJie other two 
are Statc-rnanaged Railways. The CompaiXy-inanaged Railway could 
easily be asked and 1 have no doubt it would agree to associate 
itself with any campaign of economy which is the desire of everybody 
in this House and the Railway Board, but I will, for the sake of con- 
venience and for the sake of obtaining an answer from the Railw^ay Board 
confine my remarks to the two State-managed Railways in Calcutta, the 
Eastern Bengal and the East Indian Railways. I may tell those Members, 
who are not familiar with Calcutta, that these two Railways run parallel 
with each other in places and in some places cross each other. Their head 
offices are almost in the same street and the shadow of one building all but 
falls on that of the other, and yet each of these two Administrations have 
palatial separate buildings, employ hundreds of clerks, hundreds of, I mean 
many, Deputy Agents, Chief Commercial Managers, Deputies, z.e., officers 
in charge of commerce, traffic and other departments drawing salaries from 
Rs. 3,000 downwards. These two Railways have totally separate organisa- 
tions and yet one Railway, the Eastern Bengal, which is about a third of 
the size of the other, is being run independently. They have two enorm- 
ous Stores Departments and we have the Indian Stores Department which 
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could easily have a central supply depot in Calcutta and supply these 
three Railways with all their requirements and so abolish these separate 
Stores Departments entirely. Not only would this encourage local endea- 
vours, but would encourage the Indian Stores Department and help it to 
show a credit balance and not a debit balance as it does annually. But 
the Railway Board thinks otherwise. I have no doubt they have their 
reasons for it. I have yet to know what these reasons are. Hitherto I 
have not been given any reasons why no serious action has been taken 
in this matter. Let me boil down the question to one small item of 
expenditure. 


I will take the department with which 1 am closely familiar, for I may 
tell the House that, among the multifarious offiees J have hold in my active 
service in tlie Indian Medical Service, one was that of the Chief Medical 
Officer of a Railway, and hero in Calcutta we have two separate Chief 
Medical Officers in these two State Railways. Until recently the Eastern 
Bengal Railway had a Chief Medical Officer with one District Medical 
Officer under him. Today it has three or four and six or seven Assistant 
Surgeons. The* Chief Medical Officer of the East Indian Railway has 
about 12. This has, 1 understand, been reduced to 10 and the Railway 
Board is trying to make him stick to 10 who are in charge of Railway 
hospitals, i may tell the House with all the emphasis I can command 
and with all the responsibility I possess that tlie position of the Chief 
Medical Officer in tmy Railway is almost a sinecure — a hollow sham. 
The real duty is done by the District Medical Officers and^ the Chief 
Medical Officer is nothing else but a post office. He sits dowm in his office 
and, armed with a big staff, pretends to work by issuing reams of orders. 
Now, the two Chief Medical Officers in these two State Railways, I am 
talking of control, organisation, staff, — do about control done 

by the Surgeon General to the Govemmont of Bengal. Let us compare 
tlie duties and responsibilities of the Surgeon General of Bengal with these 
two Chief Medical Officers combined. They are .incomparable, yet there 
is very little, if any, difference in their respective salaries. The Surgeon 
General with the Government of Bengal has a staff of 500 to 600 medical 
men under him with thousands of hospitals and dispensaries and yet 
he alone does it and he is denied even a deputy, —-and if you please, 
some Chief Medical Officers liave got a deputy, personal assistants and 
other hangers on to hallow their glory and importance. But to crown 
everything, which amounts almost to an absolute sinecure of the appoint- 
meat I am talking about, the Chief Medical Officer of the biggest Eailway 
in India, the Bast Indian Railway, is also the Vice-Chancellor of the 
biggest University in India. Now. Sir, one cannot serve two masters; the 
work of the Vice-Chancellor of the biggest University m India as is the 
Calcutta University, cannot be done in an hour or two. There are Committee 
moo+ino« to attend and I know these are attended with extreme punctuality 

y^t the present Officer does this in adffiton to \ 
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present, one of the t\yo offices — ^IMedical Service or the Calcutta University 

must be the sufferer. This state of affairs cannot continue a day longer, and 
I ask the Honourable Member to take immediate action — ^indeed I advise 
an early amalgamation of these two Chief Medical Officerships. 

Now, Sir, 1 have another matter that has been brought up by my 
friends on the other side. My Honourable friend. Dr. Ziauddin Ahmad, 
was very severe in his criticisms on the Divisional and the District systems 
of Eailway Administration. Sir, here again I occupy the position of a lay 
man, .but I claim the position of a man who does observe things, for I am 
a son of a Eailway man, and I have grown up in the atmosphere of the 
Eailway administration, indeed .1 liave mixed with Eailway men more than 
any other Members of this House for the last fifteen years, and, when I 
speak of the Divisional as against the District systems, I am talking witli’ 
a little practical experience. Sir, 1 remember the time when the Eailways 
were run at a profit under Company-management and thjsir shares were 
well quoted in the share market, a time when they had an Agent and a 
Traffic Manager and the District system was in force. At that time the 
Agent knew almost every man on his Eailway, most of them by name. 
There was the personal, human touch between official and servants. Today 
with the Divisional system, you have replaced that by the importation 
into this country of some system introduced from Germany and adulterated 
with Americanism. I mean the Divisional system which has replaced the 
District system a change that has entailed about 20 times the number of 
the officials employed at an inordinate cost. You have by this change of 
systems not only incurred very heavy expenditure, but you have by your 
Budget shown inefficiency of work in your returns for your work, and what 
is the most important of all, you havo lost that most essential requirement — 
the human touch; the Eailway official today has no time for the human 
touch, as was confessed, by a Eailway Agent in his Presidential speech, to 
the Indian Eailway Conference. In short, there is today no human touch 
between the employer and the employee; and that is the reason why there 
is so much distrust and that is tlie reason why there is so much unrest and 
so many Eailway unions in your railways today. Apart from these consi- 
derations, Sir, there is not the slightest doubt that the Eailway system 
was run well in times gone by under the District system and I think there 
is every reason why we should revert to that system again. 

Then, there is another question which affects the Eailway people consi- 
derably and that is the question of appeals sent to the Eailway Board. My 
friend, Mr. Lalchand Navalrai — ^with whom unfortunately I very seldom 
agree, but, I do agree with him now — raised the question of certain Train 
Controllers, on the North Western Eailway. 

Mr. Lalchand Navalrai: Thank you. 

Lieut. -Colonel Sir Henry Oidney: Sir, I brought up that very matter 
also year before last before the Eailway Board. I had many interviews with 
the Eailway Board on this question. Here is a matter in which a certain 
number of Eailway subordinates were confirmed as Controllers by the per- 
manent Agent of the North Western Eailway, but the acting Agent of the 
Eailway, when he went there, altered those orders. He then on being 
confirmed as Agent, and at a much late date, issued an order cancelling 
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this confirmation and confirming a new list of Controllers including many 
juniors. In other words, the men who were originally confirmed were 
arbitrarily deprived of their confirmation in violation of article 15 of the 
fundamental Hules. Sir, it was the grossest piece of injustice ever per- 
petrated on subordinates on a liiiilway by a Railway Agent and I am sur- 
prised the Railway Board has not had the courage to turn round to this 
Railway Agent and say: ‘.‘You must alter your wrong orders — and Jet the 
original list remain, because you have no authority, to violate Fundamental 
Rules, and we insist on these men being given justice, otherwise we must 
charge you with mismanagement of your Railway”. \Vliy is the Railway 
Board afraid to issue this order? Is it a case of justice versus the iazat of a 
Railway Agent — why only the Secretary of State can alter these Funda- 
mental Rules. (Laughter.) You may laugh, l)ut 30 U laugh in ignorance. 
Sir, iTiy friends know as w’ell as I do that in grievances brought to tlie notice 
of the Railway Board tlie cases are again returned by the latter to the Agent 
and through him to the servant with the stereotyped reply: “The R'aihvay 
Board regrets that it cannot interfere with the orders passed by the Agent”. 
Sir, 1 stand here fmd say tliat I do not believe in the infallibility of any 
Railway Agent. A Railway Agent, after all, is hut a. mere man, he is not 
infallible. Does the Railway Board consider the Railway Agents or the 
Heads of Departments who act for the Agents to be infallible? Ari*. their 
orderrv on juiv mattev, however small or big, not subject to the scrutiny of, 
and alteration by, the Railway Board as a matter of equity if it is called 
for, or is tlie prestige and izzat of a Railway Agent'of prime consideration 
to the Railway Board? Sir, I submit with all the emphasis that I can 
command that there are many cases of gross injustice wliich loudly call for 
the personal attention of the Railway Board as a matter of sliecr justice 
and equity. T know several cases which my Indian friends have brought 
to me. I can recall one case in particular for which I have to thank the 
Railway Board — it w^as a Hindu-Muhammadan case, — a case of gross injustice 
w'hich T pressed for two years ; and in that case the Railway Board assisted 
me and justice was given. Sir, these are cases that, if inquired into, 
must end in justice, but, if not inquired into, encourage “Zoolum” 
and lead to the present condition of grave unrest in the minds of the 
emi)loyees and often end in strikes. There are cases that I could quote 
ad libitum and of whicli the Railway Board is aware but T do not want 
to take up the time of the Hbuse. Then there is anotlier point — 
that of adverse confidential reports. T remember a late Member of the 
Railway Board, it was Mr. Hayman, telling this House that when anything 
adverse was said in a confidential report on a subordinate, he was generally 
informed. T know of several cases on State Railways, and I particularly 
quote a case on the Eastern Bengal Railway in which the Divisional 
Superintendent, or what is still called the District Officer, made a state- 
ment in the confidential report on a man, a Traffic Inspector, without telling 
him of it for four years and then he wrote and told him : “Your confidential 
reports have been bad for some years and unless you improve, I mus-t refuse 
you promotion and reduce you to the lovrer grade. This so-called system of 
warning subordinates of bad reports is a myth and is only , exercised when 
punishments are to be inflicted and the man is suddenly stabbed in the 
back, mainly, by a demi-official letter, which is still the curse of the Rail- 
way Administration, and is still carried out ad libitum. I think the 
Railway Board should really take serious action, because, after all, what 
has a subordinate got as his remedy when he is suddenly told he is ineffi- 
cient after years of solid good work, ‘if he protests), he is told to shut up— or 
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he is told to resign or is compulsorily transferred. If he dares to contradict 
the oiffiicial, he is generally charged with insubordination. 

Then another point is the right of appeal. There are many matters 
which concern the future of a subordinate. Sir, the future of a subordinate 
is to him as important as is the future of any official. Now, appeals 
made by subordinates are often kept by Heads of Departments and 
Divisional Heads, because tliere is some order from the Eailway Board to 
say that an appeal can be kept if the o*ffi'cer thinks it unnecessary to send 
it on 'to the Agent or Heads of Departments. Now, T consider that all 
appeals should be sent on for enquiry. A man can be punished if he 
makes a frivolous appeal, but why do you punish a man by withholding 
his appeal? Tt only leads to acts of oppression or Zoolum by some 
officials and who use tliis power of suppressing appeals as a coiieealment 
of their acts of tyranny and injustice and the poor subordinate is power- 
loss. This must be altered by the Railway Board. This House will re- 
member that for three consecutive years we defeated Government in a 
demand for an Enquiry Committee for Railways, and askpd that Com- 
plaints Committees should be appointed on all Railways. Ultimately the 
Murphy Committee was appointed and exj^osed many injustices. Sir, 
on the floor of this House I now make an earnest appeal to the Honourable 
Member. Will he, in order to satisfy these many cases of unredressed 
injustices of which he bears nothing and which never come to his knowledge 
but which do exist adjudged from the thousands of appeals received by 
the Railway Board, appoint, on each Railway, a Complaints Department 
to deal with such matters. Every servant has the inherent right to 
justice and to appeal against an injustice. A sweeper enjoys this in all 
otlier Departments of Government. Let your humblest servant feel 

that he can get, if he wants, a full and honest hearing. Let these 
Complaints Committees he worked on the Whitley system which is 
working so splendidly in England. Why do you deny it? 

4 p.M. Why do you give to your official such autocracy and make him 
a little tin- god and allow him to say: have spoken and I must be 

obeyed” and the poor subordinate has to sit down and humbly take it. I 
ask the Railway Member, who, I know, is a just man, who has the 
interests of every employee at he«art, to consider the advisability of 
establishing a Complaints Dep’artment on every Railway so that they 
may be able to consider these cases and save tne Railway Board the 
trouble. I myself have before the Railway Board today now at least a dozen 
serious cases about which I have received no information so far. I have 
before the Agent of the E. I. Railway a case in which a superior officer 
illegally used a special train in the performance of an illegal duty— the 
unlawful hounding of a humble subordinate. This officer was the 
Divisional Superintendent, Moradabad. A most serious charge was 
made against that officer by irie for a most cowardly attack on a sub- 
ordinate and his parents and I consider that the Agent of that Eailway 
ought to have severely punished that officer and other officials concerned. 
He should have been suspended and reduced in grade for this heinous 
offence. This would have certainly been done had the offender been a 
subordinate. But what has he done? I ask the Railway Board to call for 
all papers in this matter and deal with the official. These rights of 
appeals, I think, can only be countered by the appointment of a Com- 
plaints Committee and 1 again appeal to the Honourable Member to 
sanction such bodies or to alter the appeal rules. 
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Now, I come to another very important question, namely, indebtedness. 
This House knows as well as I do and I shall not labour the point that 
the greatest curse of the Railway Administration from top to bottom, 
with very few* exceptions, is the curse of indebtedness. A person who is 
in debt cannot be a good w'orkor and there cannot bo two opinions about 
it. (Interruptions.) I am not going to answ^er any questions as to why 
Railway servants get into debt and borrow or why do they steal. I only 
desire to state, which my Honourable interrupter knows to be a fact, that 
they are in debt for causes avoidable and unavoidable. I am not going 
into those causes, but I may tell you that, amongst many of the causes, 
there is the high cost of sickness and the high cost of education. Those 
are the causes with which I am personally familiar and, of course, when 
you have a large family your expenses increase. In this connection, 
possibly, it might do more good to the Railw’ay Board if, instead of 
having Statistical and Sports Officers, they appointed BiHh Control 
Officers and sent them to the various villages in India and their Railway 
Stations. However, the fact that indebtedness is rampant is undeniable. 
There are people who do not draw’ even an anna as their salaries. And 
why? BecausS their expenses are high. I am saying this of my owm 
community and tb^ case of the Indians is inst the same. The result is 
that these employees go to the various railw^ay organisations that- lend 
money and, after they exhaust all the money that they can obtain there, 
they next go to the Kabuli money-lender and get money at exorbitant 
rates of interest from 60 or 70 per cent. 1 can assure the House that I 
have myself seen on pay days a dozen Kabuli money-lenders standing at 
the gates of Railway houses waiting for their money. Now, this question 
must be seriously considered by the Railway Board. It can no longer be 
toyed with. I myself w^ent into this matter carefully two years ago, and I 
submitted a very exhaustive note to the Railway Board. I have been 
told by the Railway Board that my note 'was to be discussed 
at the Agents Conference; I have also been told that the 

matter is under consideration. I do not know, Sir, wdierc the Railway 
Board keep their caps of consideration. Everything seems to he placed 
under their consideration. Then, Sir, there is the question of the report 
of the Labour Commission. The Chairman of the Labour Commission has 
himself made a definite statement on the seriousness of this indebtedness 
and has made certain recommendations and he told me personally that he 
had left with the Government of India two clauses of an Act which he 
recommended Government to pass to prevent any salaries of any officer of 
any grade being legally attached for indebtedness. I said that such a 
measure would amount to commercialising dishonesty, but he turned 
round and said: “If you pass this Act, you will prevent the money-lenders 
from lending money w’hich is the root cause of the evil and which will at 
once stamp it out*’. I beg of the Railway Board to consider the scheme 
which I put before them some time ago. It might be possible under that 
scliome to . do something that may be of benefit to these unfortunate 
employees. For Heaven’s sake do not shelve the matter any longer and 
go on saying that you are still considering it. You have to interest 
yourself in this matter, otherw’ise you are not doing your duty and you 
rightly deserve the censure that has been so vociferously advocated by 
my Honourable friend, Mr. Lalchand Navalrai. 

Mr. Lalchand Navalrai: I do not wush to censure Government for 
this indebtedness. 
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Iii6iit.-Oolon6i Sir Henry Qidney: Sir, I have one or two other matters 
1 wish to talk about. My Honourable friend, Mr. S. C. Mitra, has again 
dragged a red herring across my way and the floor of this House and 
pointed out figures that I think he has extracted from Mr. Hassan's 
book. He pointed out those figures to show the comparative favourable 
position of the Europeans and also the position of the Anglo-Indians 
in certain select departments. But he conveniently forgot the fact that 
in these days of Indianization, Anglo-Indians are as much entitled to 
l^osts as the Indians are. He has apparently forgotten the fact that 
there is a new mentality in this country today. Sir, he has always 
tried to drag this red herring across my path to irritate me into saying 
something that I do not wish to say. But I do want to say to this House, 
with all the emphasis that I can command, that the question of communal 
representation ns portrayed and emphasised by Mr. Mitra has, I am afraid, 
misled this House. His facts are absoluUdy misleading and conipiircitively 
incorrect. Mr. Mitra referred to appointments carrying a pay of Rs. 250 
and above. Now, Sir, this House must realise that these appointments 
are today held by Anglo-Indians, Euro])eans and domiciled Europeans, 
60 per cent, of whom are nearly 50 years of age today and will, after 
five years, become superannuated. You will then have*^ the opportunity 
to take off their shoes. But do not try to deprive them of their shoes, 
before tliey have actually finished their careers. Those appointments are 
naturally occupied by persons who have rendered long service to the 
State and when Mr. Mitra was a youngster they carried him in his 
Railway journeys. They for years weaved the green signal and drove the 
locomotive whenever he left Calcutta. Tiic Bengalees did not venture 
on such employment as had the dangers of a driver; and so it was 
IHo Venturesome Anglo-Indian who alone carried on the work of the 
guard and the engine driver. It is because of his long and efficient service 
that he has risen to the top and he is now reaping the benefit of it. 
Your time will soon come — you have but to w^ait. But in frequently 
quoting 70 or 80 per cent, of Anglo-Indians in these few appointments, 
my friend, Mr. Mitra, has cunningly concealed the percentage of Hindus, 
especially Madrasis, who form over 90 per cent, of certain sections in 
the Audit and Accounts in the Railways and in which .\nglo-Indians 
barely hold 1 per cent. — why expose one and hide the other? Sir, the 
Railways are best administered by those who have brain and brawn .... 

^ Sir Muhammad Yakub: And brown colour too. 

Lieut.-Colonel Sir Henry Gidney: And brown colour too if you so 
like — the colour you and I possess, — and the Railway Agents are 

instances of that. Tell me of one Railw«ay Agent today who is a B.A. 
or B.Sc., not to mention an M.A. or M.Sc. They are generally Junior 

Cambridge or Senior Cambridge men, and have the Railw^ay Board 

demanded B.A.'s, M.A.'s and M.Sc. *s from them for these posts and 
yet they are in most cases efficiently doing their work. Is a B.A. a better 
guard and does a man use a Hayman-Mohindra punch better if he is 
a matriculate or an I. Sc.? What you w^ant is men with brain and 
brawn. The Anglo-Indian possesses these qualities in abundance ; he 
has not got locomotives in his blood, rather he has imbibed these 
qualities in his mother's milk; he has for a century served the 

country and the Railw-ays well; indeed he has helped to build the 
Railw'ays of today, and it ill becomes my Honourable friend, Mr. Mitra, 
to put up his figures in the insidious and misleading way that he did 
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merely to show to the House that Anglo-Indians have a monopoly of 
certain jobs. After all, we only have about 14,000 jobs out of nearly one 
million Eailway appointments.*^ If efficiency is taken as the test," and 
efficiency in this country means knowledge of English, and the knowledge 
of English for these jobs means knowledge of the secondary standard, 
you will find that the statistics of the standard of English education in. 
this country will show that of the total educated in this country in 
English the Anglo-Indian community forms seven per cent. Therefore, 
he is entitled to seven per cent, of the jobs in this Government. I say : 
Give the community seven per cent, and they will have 58,000 jobs 
for the taking; today they only hav^ 26,000. I f)ffor this fact for the 
serious consideration of my Honourable friend, Mr. Mitra. But I would 
ask him for goodness’ sake do not again draw that herring across the 
floor of this House when I wont to be your friend and you wont to 
be mine; and if you are going to make any good out of India, w’e will 
and we must do it together. If you are going to improve matters and 
make the Railways pay, you and I will do it together and the only 
way to do ik is to stop drawing of any more red herrings across my path. 
Let us grasp hands and, as friends, endeavour to ameliorate the lot of 
our Railway workmen — Europeans. Anglo-Indians, Hindus, Muslims alike 
— and let us no longer think, criticise or act, in term of antipathy or 
antagonism. Indeed, let co-operation bo onr slogan foi* tlie good of the 
Raihvays, and the good of onr coiJimon motlierland — India. 

Mr. P. R. Rau: Sir, my Honourable friend who moved this motion 
began his diatribe against the Raihvay Board by accusing them first 
and foremost of a lack of imagination. I am sure the cliarge cannot 
be levelled against my Honourable friend. Tlie figures that he gave 
to you today are proof positive of his imagination. When I heard him 
repeat, — good politician as he is, he knows the advantage of repetition, — 
when I heard him repeat his statements cf yesterday about the lakhs of 
rupees that have been lost to the Raihvays through the coal policy of 
the Government of India, — lakhs which by a certain mysterious process 
suddenly turned into crores, — I was reminded of the story of the ardent 
but unlucky angler who being ashamed of telling his friends of his ill 
success bethought him of a plan of every day multiplying his catch by 
ten before announcing it. That, however, did not succeed on every 
occasion, because sometimes his catch w^as nil. So he improved his 
original plan by adding ten to his original catch and then multiplyijig 
it by ten. The figures that rny Honourable friend has given seemed 
to me to be based on some such plan. 

Let us take the various figures that he has given today. First, 
Sir, he told us about the coal purchase policy of Government and he 
quoted from a press report to the effect that a saving of 20 lakhs had 
been made on purchase this year. Now, Sir, it w'ill be found from the 
memorandum on the Budget, placed before this House, that w^e expect 
ii saving of 25 lakhs next year as compared with this year. This is not 
due entirely to a saving in the price of coal. It is due to various factors; 
it is due to lower consumption; it is due to certain reductions in sea 
freight that we have; it is due to the fact that for consumption on the 
Great Indian Peninsula Railway we have purchased coal nearer the 
place of consumption, the source of supply being in the Central Provinces. 
For all these reasons we have saved about 25 lakhs. The^ fall in the 
price of coal has of course something to do with it. I believe that on 
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the average we have paid this year ab()ut seven annas lower than we 
paid last year. But, Sir, I do not think that my Honourable friend 
is justified in claiming that any fall in the price of coal is entirely due 
to the attacks he made upon the Chief Mining Engineer last year. 
{A Voice: “Partially.'*) Sir, it has to be proved that the fall in the 
price of coal is the direct result of these attacks. There have been falls 
in the prices of various materials. For instance, in our sleeper contracts, 
that we let this year, we have saved over one rupee per sleeper. Is that 
due to my Honourable friend's attack on the Chief Mining Engineer? 
These are due to economic causes, due to the operation of the law of 
demand and supply. The coal trado is in a bad position and, in order 
to retain their custom, they had to tender at lower prices than they 
ever tendered in the past. And, if I may say so with reference to certain 
remarks that fell from Mr. Mitra, the fact, that we have at our back 
a number of collieries which are enough to meet all our requirements if 
we ehose to work them to their full capacity, is one of the reasons why 
we got prices at this level. , 

Mr. S. 0. Mitra: Tt may be due to the principle of accepting the 
lowest tender now, which you did not do before. 

Mr, P. R. Rau: To the best of my recollection, the policy of the 
Railway Board this year has been exactly that followed in the past. 

Sir Oowasji Jehangir: May I ask another question? Is bought coal 
cheaper by seven annas ? Is the market rate of coal lower by seven annas 
all oyer India? \ 


Mr, P, R. Rau: Sir, I can only speak about the prices at which we 
purchased ; I have not made any inquiries at which other people purchase. 

Sir Gowasji Jehangir: Then you are making the same mistake that 
Mr. Ghuznavi made. You want to disprove Mr. Ghuznavi and you say 
you bought cheaper because of a fall in the price of coal, but you do 
not make inquiries about the market price. Your cheaper price may 
have been due to a change of policy. 

Mr, P. R, Rau: My point is that there is no change of policy. 

Mr. S. 0. Sen: Sir, is it not a fact that the price of market coal 
this year is less by about 12 annas than last year? 

Mr. P. R. Rau: I have no information on that point, but I can 
inquire. 

Sir Oowasji Jehangir: I can tell the Honourable Member that it is 
a fact that the market rate of coal is lower today. 

Mr. P, R. Ran: I am obliged to my Honourable friend. When we 
call for tenders for purchases of coal to the extent of about 22 lakhs, 
I think we have a right to expect as reasonable prices as the trade can 
give us. 
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Next, incidentally, my Honourable friend said that the Bombay, 
Baroda and Central India Eailway had refused to take the advice of 
the Chief Mining Engineer this year and purchased their own coal. 

To the best of my information, this is not correct. 

Then, the second point raised by my Honourable friend Avas about the 
shipments of coal to the M. & S. M. and^ the South Indian Railways 
from Calcutta. He estimated that we were losing about 15 lakhs a year 
on this account. Now,- Sir, tliat point was raised by the Hailway 
Board about two years* ago and it was because of the fact that we bad to con- 
vince the Railway Companies that were cbnccrncd that the conveying 
of coal by sea w^as not cheaper to them than by rail and we had to give 
them inducements to take their entire coal by rail that a certain delay had 
occurred. J am glad to tell the House that wo have from this year 
arranged that the railway rates on the B. N. Ry. should be reduced lo 
a certain extent, and, after considerable pressure from the Board, and 
an assurance that if there is any definite loss to any of the Railway 
Companies concerned, we will reimburse them for it, it has been arranged 
that practically all the M & S. M. and South Indian coal which is riot 
covered by contracts already entered into shall, be taken by rail. 

The third point raised by my Honourable friend was that of the coal 
raising contra (?ts. I am perfectly prepared to give him full credit for 
bringing to the notice of the Railway Board and evi rvbody concerned this 
question of tenders not being called for coal raising contracts, and I may 
also inform the House that wo have taken action*^ to see that, as soon 
as the present contracts pennit us, we shall call for tenders for these 
contracts, and wc hope that we shall get certain definite advantages out 
of it. But, Sir, the figures given by my Honourable friend are quite in- 
cornprebensible. He talks of 30 lakbs — today T tliink it uas suddcaily 
increased to 10 lakbs — 30 to 40 lakhs of rupees by a reduction in the rates 
that we pay for (‘oal raising contracts. Now', 40 lakhs of rupees divided 
by 11 lakhs of tons is over Rs. 3^ a ton. At present we pay for quarry 
coal at Kargali, for instance, about Re. 1-34) a ton for raising. Now, if 
we can get it Rs. 3-8-0 clieapcr it 'means that tlu' poor contractor has 
not only to do the work for us, but to pay Rs. 2 in addition for the 
privilege. 

Mr. A. H. Ghuznavi: What is your actual cost? If you take into 
account all the cost incurred in the collieries and you take your coal raising 
contracts, then, as is shown in the books, your cost is four rupees per 

ton. 


Mr. P. R. Rau: My friend says that he docs not refer to the cost of 
raising alone, but to the whole cost of the coal. As he has pointed out. 
our average cost for last year w^as four'rupees per ton. That includes nil 
interest charges, sinking fund and every other conceivable it(^m. Now, 
Rs. 4 per ton for 11 lakhs of tons is Rs. 44 lakhs. If, as l*o says, 
we save Rs. 40 lakhs out of that, then it means that our actual cost will 
be four lakhs of rupees for 11 lakhs of tons. 

Mr. A. H. Ghuznavi: What could you save when you had to raise 20 
lakhs of Ions and 30 lakhs of tons? 
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Mr, P, It. Rau: At that time our cost of raising coal was very much 
less. In 1927-28, when we raised nearly 20 lakhs of tons, our cost was 
Hs. 3-5-4 per ton. It seems to me that it is not (really necessary to 
follow rny Honourable friend in all his adventures into these figures. I 
shall leave him to be dealt with by Dr. Ziauddin Ahmad. 

There is one further point which I want to refer in connection with 
this coal raising contracts. My Honourable friend read out a list of 
figures which showed that the price of raising coal in different collieries 
was different. That is due to the fact that conditions are different in 
different Collieries. \Vc have got, for instance, at Kargali both quarry coal 
and pit coal and the rates are different. I am informed by the Chief 
Mining Engineer that the present rates do not compare unfavourably with 
the rates that are charged by private collieries, near-by, but that it is 
obvious that these will have to be tested by calling for tenders. 

My Honourable friend, Mr. S. C. Mitra, said that we were trying to 
delay the evil day when the Public Accounts Committee will look into 
our ziccounts. I must explain that we had no desire at any time to 
delay that Committee. We have prepared a complete memorandum on 
the subject for the Comrpittee and I believe it is only the difficulty of 
arranging for a meeting of the Committee with the business of the House 
in its present condition that is delaying this meeting. T for my part shall 
be glad of the day when the Public Accounts Committee will have com- 
pleted its investigation, so that the sword of Damocles will cease to hang 
over mv head. 

Inhere is one more point that my Honourable friend raised, namely, 
tlic store's accounts of the East Indian Railway, on which I think I should 
just take one or two minutes of the House. Now, I do not wish to 
minimise to any extent the seriousness of the position, but, at the same 
time. I think members of the Public Accounts Committee will remember 
that the memoranda placed before them explain fully the rcn.sons of this 
difference of Es. 54 lakhs in the stores transaction that Mr. Ghuznavi 
refers to. The ])osition is — I may read from paragrajdi 2 of the Memo- 
randum of adjustment which was placed before the Public Accounts Com- 
mittee. ' It says : 

“It will lie remembered that, in order to bring order speedily out of the chaos 
which wa.s existing in the stores accounts of the East Indian Railway before the 
recent re-organisation, it was decided to start the accounts on a clean sheet, as it were, 
by taking actual stock of materials lying at depots as on a particular date, bring them 
on to account at proper prices and then adjust any dift’creiice which may arise between 
the value arrived at thus and the total value remaining at debit of general stores 
account on that date. The 54 lakhs referred to above represents this difference. When 
this general stock-taking was taken and the new price ledgers were opened, the 
main object was to build up the account on a sure basis of fact, so that all suhse- 
quont accounting may proceed in a systematic and regular manner.” 

The point was. Sir, that this represented, to the best of my recollec- 
tion, only a breakdown in the stores accounting organisation of the East 
Indian Railway due to the amalgamation of the E. I. R. and O. and R. 
Ry. accounts and the fact that two different accounts of stores accounting 
had to bo reconciled as best they could, and that there is no clear evidence 
that til ere were any frauds perpetrated or anything of that sort, and that 
the difference of 54 lakhs was, partly at least, due to re-valuation of stores. 

T do not think, Sir, I have really anything more to say on the questions 
raised by my Honourable friend, Mr. Ghuznavi, but, as the figures that 
he gave with regard to the coal policy of Government were likely to lead 
to misunderstanding, I had to intervene in this debate. 
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Mr. 0. S. Ranga Iyer: Sir, I am sorrj^ in one sense to ha^e intervened 
between Mr. Satish Sen and Mr. Ran, for I recognise timt Mr. Sen has 
expert knowledge of coal, but I did not look behind before 1 stood up; 
otherwise I would have postponed niv talk on this subject till tomorrow, 
when I could have prepared my speech. 

Mr. N. M, Joshi: What subject? 

Mr, 0. S. Ranga Iyer: Mr. Joshi asks “what subject". It is a very 
legitimate question. I myself, Sir, am not clear in my mind as to what 
subject wc are discussing «and if T am not quite clear in my mind as to 
what is the subject we are discussing today, it is because we are dis- 
cussing not a token cut — ^though sometimes some have talked in the 
manner meant for a token cut — ^l)ut we are discussing on the contrary the 
throwing out of the deivjand on the Railway Hoard! Let there be no mistake 
about it. In our party, Sir, wc discussed the matter very carefully yester- 
day and left it as an open question. 

Mr, Amar Nath Dutt: Over a cup of tea. 

Mr, 0. S,*Ranga Iyer: My friend, Mr. Amar Nath Dutt, says we 
discussed it over a cup of tea. That is perfectly true. 

An Honourable Member: Poor consolation. 

Mr. 0. S. Ranga Iyer: Whether it is poor consolation or some coiisohi- 
tion, I shall presently indicate to the flouse, for tl}e House must not 
mince matters when a motion for the wholesale rejection of the Budget 
on the Raihvay Board is brought forward. We must be guided iu regard 
to the wholesale throwiiig out of the demand under the Head “Railway 
Board" by the experience of Uiis House. When was lliis motion brought 
forward first? It was brought forward by the late lameiiUjd Pandit Motilal 
Nehru, wlio was opposed at that time by men like Mr. Muhammad Ali 
Jinnali, Sir Purshotamdas Thakurdas and others, because tliey said they 
would not practise obstruction. Mr. V. J. Patch sitting on this side of 
tile Hou>e, before lie was liushed iu the glorious silence' of tlie Cliair, said, 
they had a right to go into obstruction at every stage and they were not 
going to make an exception of the Railway Board. He was out to obstruct, 
lie said, and that is wh\ his par tv l)r()iiLdi1 for'ward a h'gitiirude motion of 
obstruction on the Raihvay Board. He did not mince matters; he did not 
discuss the subject under the guise of coal or the grievances of railway 
passengers; and. if we are to press this motion a division, let us not 
mistake the fact that we are following the lead given by the late Pandit 
Motilal Nehru. 

Sir Oowasli Jeliangir: And you will go into the lobby against it? 

Mr, 0. S, Ranga Iyer: Mv friend over there asks, whether I will go 
into the lobby against it : that question will arise when and if you press 
it to a division. ... 

Mr. H. M. Joshi: I do not think they will do itl 

Mr. 0, S, Ranga Iyer: That reduces the sublime to the ridiculous. 
Here you are bringing forward a motion for the rejection of the entire 
demand on the Railway Board, a motion which could have been taken 
on a Rs. 100 cut. For pride of place, to secure priority of place, if 
obstruction is not your intention, you have given notice of this motion. 
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When Pandit Motdlal Nehru moved that this demand be totally rejected, 
just as my friend over there, with all the energy and all the eloquence 
with which h© has spoken, moved that the entire demand be reduced to 
one rupee — ^he is not so ungenerous, he wants to carry on the administra- 
tion of the Railway Board with one rupee — the intention was obstruction 
and if obstruction is the intention, let us make it quite clear. I have 
practised obstruction in the past, but those were stormy days when our 
demands were refused for a Round Table Conference. It is interesting 
to see Round Tablers coming forward in this House and talking the old 
language. (Laughter.) Let them go out into the country if they dare 
and denounce the Government as the Congress people have the courage 
to denounce. Mr. V. J. Patel said, when he moved this motion of 
obstruction, that he would obsitruct here at every stage; he explained to 
Mr. Jinnah why they brought forward th© motion for the total rejection 
of the Railway Board demand. He said: 

**We would obstruct the. Goverutuent at every stage and at every step and, if we 
could help it, we would compel the Viceroy to certify everything that comes up before 
this Assembly y the Bills, the Resolutions and every thing also. W® would compel 
the Government to carry on this administration not with our consent, hut merely by 
veto and certification, and having done that, it would bo our duty to go to our people 
and tell them ‘Here we are; we have done what we can. It is now for you to go 
in for a non-payment of taxes campaign*.** 

The Congress people were honest. I will not associate myself, 1 may 
say, with a policy of dishonesty. If you are here for obstruction, if you 
are prej^ared to carry on a no-tax campaign out in the country after forcing 
the Viceroy to certify and to restore the grant, then say so. Do not 
mince matters. Do not play with words. Otherwise take the usual, the 
honest, the straightforward course of bringing forward token cuts and say 
everything that you have got to say, as we have said, if not in the remote 
past, in the recent past, coal, grievances of passengers and matters of that 
kind. I do not blame any single Member on this side who has taken part 
in this debate. What are Honourable Members to do? They must take 
the opportunity as it presents itself, and express their grievances. When 
a Hound Tablor coines forward and says ‘‘Reject the demand”, it may not 
be that every one who spoke on this side had the intention of forcing the 
Viceroy to carry on the administration by restoration and certification : 
they merely availed themselves of -this opportunity, because they had no 
other opportunity. (Hear, hear.) It was not possible for them to go on 
to the token cut: no arrangements have been reached; but speaking for 
myself, if this motion is to be pressed to a division, T propose Xo go into 
the opposite lobby. (Cheers.) We discussed the matter yesterday : we 
did not arrive at a conclusion that we should throw out this Railway Board 
Demand. I am bound by the decision of my Party. With all respect to 
an individual Member of the Party, who wanted to raise a debate on this 
issue and who had already given notice, because others of other parties 
and detached Members had given, we did not stand in his way; but, 
if we are honest about it, let us understand that the implication of this 
motion can only be what was contained in the statement that the great 
Pandit Motilal Nehru made while moving it. He said: 

“The motion, as Honourable Meml>ers will have observed, is intended to draw 
attention to the general railway policy pursued in this country, and to condemn it in 
the strongest possible manner that is open to this House. I fully realise '* 

(Interruption). 
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I hear (that the Honourable gentleman (Sir Cowasji Jehangir) has some- 
thing to say .... a . 

Sir Cowasji JAangir: Not to you: I can speak to my friends, I 
^suppose. 

Mr. 0. S. Ranga Iyer: But I hope the Honourable gentleman will not 
be audible enough for me. I do not want to hear him when speaking .... 

Sir Cowasji Jehangir: I have no desire whatever to interrupt him. 

Mr. C. S. Ranga Iyer: I see Sir Cowasji Jehangir, the Deputy Leader 
of the Independent Party, is getting quite excited. I would rather like 
to hear what he has to say on this motion. To continue my quotation: 
the late Pandit Motilal Nehru went on : 

“T fully realise, Sir, the grave responsibility which rests upon me in ndopting this 
course, but I do so with the confidence born of a deep-rooted conviction that it 
is the right course to follow. The motion is based upon grievances as old as the 
railway system itself in this country, and the persistent disregard by the authorities 
of the best interests of the people. I know, Sir, I am inviting a storm of opposition 
not only from the .treasury benches, but also from more friendly quarters.*’ , 

Mr. Muhammad Ali Jinnah, Sir Pnrshotamdas Thakurdas, Pandit 
Madan Mohan Malaviya — (A Voice: “Lalfi Tjajtpat Eai and others.”) — I 
am grateful to my friend, Mr. Amar Nath Dutt, for reminding me of 
their names. They could not agree with the Pandit. To continue the 
quotation : ; , 

“We are little disturbed by the rise and fall of the official barometer, but when 
the centre of disturbance is shifted to other parts of the House it does become a 
matter for .serious consideration. Let mo assure the House’* — mid the f/rent Pandit 
vnth his usual courage^ reasoning and eloquence — “that we have given the matter our most 
anxious and most serious consideration and that nothing but a compelling sense of 
duty to the country could have induced us to take this extreme constitutional 
course” : 

because Pandit Motilal Nehru had then demanded a Hound Table Con- 
ference,, but he got the Simon Commission in return — or was goin^^ to get 
it : his constitutional demands had been rejected. He continued : 

“Sir, the grievances that I have spoken of have been accumulating for the past 
three-quarters of a century and they have now reached the stage at which nothing short 
of a com'plete refusal of supplies would wcet the situation. We arc not adopting the 
usual course” [mark these i/vw/f-s) “of moving small cuts of 11s. 100 or so which is 
done with the intention of drawing attention to some matter of policy or to convey 
a mild censure for something which had been wrongly done or omitted to be done. We 
think that the matter is far too serious to be dealt with in that way and 
that the only proper way of dealing with it is to apply most strictly the principle, 

♦ grievances before supplies *. ” 

Sir, I reigret the turn the debate has taken. I regret the motion. 1 
associate myself with many of the grievances that have been mentioned 
by Honourable Members. I also wholeheartedly associate myself with 
some of the grievances referred to by my friends, Mr. Mitra and others. 
I believe my friend, Mr. Joshi, will speak on the railway passengers 
grievances, labour jgrievances and others of that kind, and I may be very 
much in agreement with him. But, Sir, I do not agree with the purpose 
of this motion ; I do not agree with the proposal for the wholesale rejection 
of this grant, for the very simple reason that such a iJiing can only be done 
by concerted action and consultation. The circumstancea do not aak for 

f 
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that concerted action. At any rate, if some Honouiable * Membets had 
thought, that there was necessity for that concerted action, leaders of parties 
would have met and decided the matter. I oppose the motion as it stands. 
I associate irtyself with much of what has been said about the grievances. ^ 

Mr. S. 0. Sen: Sir, I do not wish to tire the House with a lon’g speech, 
nor do T wish to pose as a disinterested party, having only to espouse 
the public cause in this matter. I may say at once that I am a person 
interested in coal. I hhvo a coal mine and I am a member of the Indian 
Coal Mining Federation, and I have, as a Solicitor, about 90 per cent, 
of the Indian coal mine owners as my clients. I have led deputations 
to the Honourable the Commerce Member on behalf of the coal merchanta, 
and, therefore, I am in a position to say something about the position 
of the coal trade from practical experience and practical knowledge 

O&ptain Sher Muhammad Khan Gakhar: Not with any personal 
interest? 

Mr. S. 0. Sen: My friend, Mr. Ghuznavi, said that he had no personal 
interest. Sir, he was for some time a Director of several Companies, and 
it will be very interesting to know whether he paid for his shares with 
which he qualified himself as ^Director 

Mr. A. H. Ohuzkiavi: That is for the auditors to find out, and not 
for you. 

Mr. S. 0. Sen: I know the facts, Sir, because I was present at the 
meetings of those Companies when this question was rsised. 

Now, Sir, it is quite true that the rates quoted this year for tenders 
are much lower than last year, but the reason for it is not what was 
stated by Mr. Ghuznavi in this House, that is to say, by reason of his 
public spiritodness in bringing ihese matters for discussion last yenr; it 
is because the coal trade is in a very bad way; the industries which alone 
can take coal in largo quantities are in a very bad way, and, therefore, 
the coal market f<dl eonsidcTahly during the vonr. 1 may say from per- 
sonal experience that the person to whom I sold coal last year at Rs. B-8-0 
now demands coal for Rs. 2-14-0, and today T have received a letter from 
him asking me to further reduce my price to Rs. 2-12-0. That is the 
position of the coal trade. Slack coal was sold last year at Rs. 2-10-0, 
and this year you can get it in any quantity' at Re. 1 or Rs. 1-14-0 .... 

Mr, G. Morgan (Ben gal : Fjuropoan) : Lucky even if wc can got that. 

Mr. S. 0. Sen; Lucky even if we get that, as Mr. Morgan says. That 
is the reason why there has been a fall in the price of coal offered to the 
Riailways. That much, Sir, shows how far the Honourable Mr. Ghuznavi 
has saved the country from further losses. Of course, he was disinterested, 
as he himself stated in the House, and so something ought to be done to 
convey the thanks of the House to him for his p\iblic service in connection 
with the coal purchase, in addition to what has been done for him by 
conferring at his instance the title of Rai Sahih on one of his patrons. 


Mr. K. M. Joahl: Who is that? 
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Ifif. S. 0. Sen: iHe is the son of one Mr. Shuklal Karnani, the pro- 
prietor of the firm .... 

Mr. A. E. Ohuznavl: I did not make any personal attacks in my 
speech. 


Mr. S. 0. Sen: OETe is the son of one Mr. Shuklal Karnani, the pro- 
prietor of the firm in which Mr. Ghuznavi was a Director for some little 
time. 

Then, Sir, we have heard something about the B., B. and C. I. Bail- 
way contract, and Mr. Ghuznavi said that in this matter they, u/^., the 
Bail way did not take the advice of Mr. Whitworth. I accept the state- 
ment of Mr. Ghuznavi, and if that be so, what is the result? They 
purchased coal At Bs. 3-fi-O from one of the Companies of which Mr. 
Ghuznavi was a Director and this particular Company has now quoted 
Bs. 2-12-0 for tlicir coal. That is the result of not takinff the advice of 
Mr. Whitworth. 

Then, Mr. Ghuznavi said something about railway collieries, and I 
believe my friend. Mr. S. C. Mitra, also said something to the same 
effect, about the railway collieries, and I fully agree with them that the 
railway collieries are now run at a huge loss. Three crorcs .and 56 lakhs 
have been invested by the Bailways in these collieries. These collieries 
last year produced coal to the extent of about 11 lakhs of tons, and the 
price comes to about Bs. 4 per ton. This coal could bo purchased from 
the market for Bs. 2-12-0 or Es. 2-8-0 as the coal is of an inferior quality. 
But what is the Bail way Board to do? They have cither to look to the 
interest of the ordinary colliery owners and coal trade or io look after 
their own interests. They have this year taken one-third ( oal from thfi 
railway collieries and two-thirds from the public for the Bailway, for 
which they deserve the thanks of the public., because, if th '. Bailway 
Board had not taken from the public collieries, all the collieries in Bengal 
Would have been closed by now. If they had not taken the one-third 
qUatttity of the coal from their own collieries, tlie market pri(.*o of coal 
wouW have gone up; on the other. hand, as these collieries are fitted to 
raise an annual output of 50 lakhs tons, if they had taken all the coal 
produced, the balance, after their requircmc'nt, would have been sufficient 
to flood the market with cheap coal but they took only 11 laK'hs tons with 
a view to keeping alive the public coal trade. The logical conclusion 
of all this criticism which lias been made here would l )0 this, that 
either they should shut down their collieries or go on at full speed. If 
they go on at full speed, they know perfectly well that all the collieries 
in Bengal will have to be closed down, and, therefore, with a view to 
preserving these collieries, to preserving the coal owners and coal trade 
of Bengal, they have to suffer a alight loss, and for that loss we hear 
so much critickm in this House. Instead of thanking the Bailway Board 
for the loss which they have inflicted, on themselves simply for the pur 
pose of preserving the collieries and the coal trade of Bengal or, keeping 
alive, ’I should say, the col liery -owners of Bengal, they are being criticised 
and their whole existence has been sought to be taken away .... 

ii» A. H. Ohttznavi: We are here to look after the Bailway interests, 
and not the interests of the colliery-owners. 
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Mr. S, 0. Sen: What is the Tlailway interest? Is it not the interest 
of the whole country? 

An Honourable Member: Tax-payers. 

Mr. S. 0. Sen: The colliery-owners are also tax-payers. Are they 
not tax-payers? 

Mr. Muhammad Yamin Khan (Agra Division: Muhammadan Eural): 
Not individuals. 


Mr. S. 0. Sen: T do not say individuals, but the colliery-owners and 
dealers in coal arc tax-payers and they are as much entitled to be protected 
by the Bthtc as any other trade and specially as in this case the 
competition is with the State. Take the principle of the Tariff Board 
recommendations. What arc they for? Are they not for the protection 
of the trade and commerce of the people of the country, to preserve the 
existence of the people who deal in certain kinds of commodities? 

Mr. B. Das (Orissa Division: Non-Muhammadan): Capitalists. 

Mr. S. 0. Sen: Not capitalists. Capitalists must exist in every 
country. 

An Honourable Member: Not the Bombay millowners. 

Mr. S. 0. Sen: I do not care whether they are for the Bombay mill- 
owners or for anybody else .... 

Mr, S. 0. Mitra: Our suggestion was that the Government coal mines 
might be given out on lease and the whole quantity of coal might be 
purchas(!d from the Bengal coal mine-owners. That was our whole point. 

Mr. S. 0. Sen: The question then comes back to the same point. If 
there is over-production and there is nobody to purchase it, there will be 
difficulty again. Wio can take 50 lakhs of tons of coal raised from these 
collieries in addition to the coal produced from private collieries? What 
will be the general position of the coal trade? 

Mr. G*. Morgan: Very bad. 

Mr. S. 0. Sen: The only remedy will be to close down the collieries, 
but what about the royalties which the state collieries have to pay? 
These are the points that T wish to raise and these are the difficulties 
which are to bo faced in this matter and I do not think that any person 
is justified, having regard to the difficulties I have explained, to ask that 
the whole demand for the Bailway Board should be reduced to the absurd 
fi,gure of nipee one. 

Sir Cowasji Jehangir: It is a great pleasure to hear my friend, Mr. 
Banga Iyer’s speech and when he was quoting extracts from his old 
leader's speeches in this Honourable House, what impressed me most was 
the great change that has taken place not only in my Honourable friend's 
political view's, but also in his persona! appearance. 
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Mr. Chairman, we have had a most interesting debate and I agree 
with my Honourable friend that this has been a continuation of yester- 
day s debate. It has been a debate practically on the whole railway ad- 
ministration in India. 1 have only one point to bring to the attention 
of my Honourable friend who is in charge of this Department. We have 
heard a good deal about Indianisation. Dut what attention ha^ been paid 
to Indianisation when 'the Department was compelled to retrench some 
oiheers? ihat is the question 1 propose to ask my Honourable friend. 
Instances have been brought to my notice of }Oung Indians with the 
highest qualifications obtained in Hngland who have been retrenched after 
seven or eighjt years service in the liailway Department. 1 would ask 
my Honourable friend whether a searching inquiry has been made, 
whether he himself has gone into the question, as to whether such men 
who were retrenched were retrenched justly, whether oliicers were not 
retained in the Department who had a lesser claim on the Department 
than these young Indians with Enghsh qualifications and with eight or 
ten years seijyice to their credit. When we talk so miadi of indianisation, 
1 do think that the Eailway Board itself ought to have paid greater 
attention to the question of retrenchment. I have not been able to 
examine these cases witli the thoroughness with which I would like to have 
done, but my examination, so far as it goes, shows that there was some 
injustice done. When 1 say this, J do not mean that they should have 
been kept on, because they were Indians, and ot[iers retrenched, because 
they were not Indians. I do think that a closer examination of those 
questions should have been made by the Bail way Board itself. It is 
causing a considerable amount of dissatisfaction, dissatisfaction which the 
Eailway Board will come to hear of later on in a much more pronounced 
form than it has* assumed today. 1 trust that the Honourable Member 
in charge of the Department will look into this question when the Eail- 
way Board itself maintains that Indianisation is their policy. 

Mr. N. M. Joshi: I should like to speak, but there are only live 
minutes left. People are not standing up, because it is late and it would 
be much better to adjourn the House. I should like to have your ruling, 
Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Ohairmatl (Sir Hari Singh Gour): I should sit till five o’clock. 
1?he Hjonourable Member can begin his speech and continue it next day. 

Mr< N* Mi Joshi: Before I go to the main points of my speech, I 
should like to say a word with regard to the method by which wc have 
proceeded to discuss the demands for grants. I feci, Mr. Chairman, that 
it would have served the purpose of discussion and the ventilation of 
grievances much better if wo had not epent this day in general discussion 
which we had carried on yesterday. But unfortunately as the two Parties 
in this House, which are supposed to be organised, but which, Mr. 
Chairman, I regret to say, are more disorganised than organised, do not 
come to an agreement, there is absolutely no alternative to a Member 
like myself who has no Party to back up, but to take- part in this general 
discussion again. The question which I propose to place before this 
House at the outset is the question of the grievances of the third class 
passengers. When I spoke yesterday, I gave one or two figures and today 
I shall begin by quoting a few more figures. These figures are given in 
Vol. II of the Eeporfc published by the Eailway Board. I shall first take 
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somo figures given on page 10 as regards the number of seats which the 
Indian Bailways possess for their passenger traffic. The Indian Bailways 
have at present in stock 40,000 first class seats. They have got 65,000 
second class seats, and 1,160,000 third class seats. This is the rollmg stock 
for the passenger traffic., With this rolling stock the Indian Bailways 
carried during the year 1931-32 508,000 first class passengers, 5,937,000 
second class passengers ''and 487 million third class passengers. Now, Mr. 
Chaimian, if we manipulate these two sets of figures, namely, the number 
of scats available and the number of passengeriS carried, we get approxi- 
mately this result — ^the Bailway Board has in its possession one first class 
seat for every 12 first class passengers. One seat is used during 866 days 
5 p.M. only 12 times. Then, as to a second class seat, .... 

XCir. Chairman (Sir Hari Singh Gour) : How long is the Honourable 
Member going to take? 

Mr. N. M. JOldii: I think, Sir, I shall take niore than half an hour. 

Mr. Chairman (Sir Hari Singh Gour) : The House stands adjourned 
till 11 o’clock on Thursday morning. 

The Assembly then adjourned till Eleven of the Clock on Thursday, the 
23rd February, 1938. 









